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PRERACE 

This edition pf liis Ihebeal Works contmns all Shelley’s 
ascertained poems andjfragments of verse that have hilheiio 
appeared in print. In pteparing the volume I have^^oi'ked ^ 
as far as possible on tne principle of recognizing,#eno ediUo 
primeps as the primary textual authority. 1 ha'ro not boeiK 
content to repriftt Mrs. Shelley’s recension of 18.19, or tliat of 
any subsequent editor of tne Poem. The present text is the 
result of a fregh collation of the ^arly editions; and in every 
material ij^tance of ^departure Tfom tne wording of those 
originals tne, rejected reading has been subjoined in a foot¬ 
note.* Again, wherever—as in the c%se of Julmn mid MaMcdo— 
tl>ere ha^ppe^red to be good reason fdr superseding the authority 
of tlio editio mnceps^ the fact m announced, a^jd me substituted 
exemplar indicated, m the Prefatory Not§. In the case of a few 

S iecos extant in two or more versions of debatable authority 
[le alternative text or texts will be found tft the foot of the page; 
but it may be said once for all that this does not pretend to be 
a variorum ^ition, in the proper sense of the term—the textual 
apparatus does not claim to be exhaustive. Thus I have not 
thought it necessary to cumber the footnotes with every minute 
grammatical correction introduced by Mrs. Shelley, apparently 
on her own authority, into the texts of 1839; nor has it come 
tivfthin the schenfe of this edition to record every conjectiyal 
emendation adopted or proposed bv Kossetti and others in recent 
times. But it is hoped that, up to and including the editions 
of 1839 at least, ho important variation of the text has been over¬ 
looked. Whenever a riding has been adopted on MS. authority, 
a reference to the pattieular source has been added below. 

I have boon chary of gi'atuitous interference with the punc¬ 
tuation of the MSS. and early edition^ in thi^ direction, howeveff 
, some revision was indispensable. Even in his most carefully 
finished ‘fair copy’ Shelley under-punctuates\ and sometimes 
punctuates capriciously. In the very act of transcribing his 
mind was apt to stray from the work in hand to higher things; 
he would lose himself in coi^emplating those airy abstractions 
and lofty visions of which «.l<me he greatly cared to sing, to the 
neglect and detrimeiA of the merely external and formal element 
of nis soBg. Shelley recked little of th^’ots and tittles of Jitera]% 
craftsmanship ;j*He cnmifiitted manyailmall sin against the rules 
of grammar, and eertainly paid but a halting attention *to th;> 
*hice distinctions of punotuatiiln^ Thus in the early editions 
a comma occasionally plays tne part of a spmicolon; colons 
and semicolons seem to be employed intefchangeably; a semi-* 
colon almost invarilBly api)ear» where nowadays we should 
employ the dash; andj lasMy, the dash itself becomes a point 
ftf all work, replacing mdiffbrently commas, colons, semicolons 

‘ Thus in the exquisite autograph 'Hunt MS.’ of Jtiltan and IfaddalOf 
Mr. Buxton Forman, tVte most conservative of editors, finds it necessary 
to supplement Shelley’s punctuation m.no fewer than nmety-four places. 
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or periods. Inadequate and sometimes haphaz4*^s it is,*how¬ 
ever, Shelley’s punctuation, so far ^ it ^oes, is of great^value 
as an index to his metrical, or at times,dit may be, to his rhe- 
toricat intention--for, in Shelley’s l^ims, punctuation ^rves 
rather t\mark the rhythmical pause and onflow of the verse, 
or to secure some declamatory effect, than to indicate the 
ttructure or elucidate the sense. For this reason the original 
pointing has been retained, save Where it tends to obscure .or 
pervert the poet’s meaning.* Amongst the Editor’s Notes at 
the end of the volume the reader will find lists of the punctual 
variations in the longer poems, tw means of which*{he sypple- 
mentary points now added •'nay be identified, andt the onnnal 
points, which in this edition have been deleted or elseceplaced 
hy others, ascertained, in the order of their occurfence. In the 
use of capitals Shelley’s practice has been followed*, while an 
attempt has been made to reduce the number of his incon¬ 
sistencies in this regard. 

To have reproduced the spelling of the MSS. would only 
have served to divert attention from Shelley’s poetrwto my own 
ingenuity in disgustii^ the reader according to the rules of 
editorial punctilio \ Shelley was neither very accurate, nor 
alw^s consistent, in liis spelling. He was, to say the truth, 
indifferent about all such matters: indeed, to one absorbed in 
the spectacle of a world travailing for lackvof the gospel 
PoUtical Justice, the study of orthographical niceties must^ave 
seemed an occupation for Bedlamites. Again—as a distin-, 
guished crijic and editor of Shelley, Professor* Dowden, aptly 
observes in thi^ connexion—* a great poet is not of an age^ but 
for ail time.’ Irregular or antiquated fcrms such as * recieve,’ 

* sacrifize,’ ‘tyger,’ ^gulph,’ * desart,* ‘falshodd,’ and the like, can 
•nly serve to distra« the reader’s attention, and mar his enjoy¬ 
ment of the verse. Accordingly Shelley’s eccentricities in this 
kind have been discarded, and pis spellmg revised in accordance 
with modem usage. All weak* preleritedorms, whether indica¬ 
tives or participles, have been printed with m rather than <, 
participial adjectives and substantives, such as *past,’ alone 
excepted. In the case of * leap,’ vThi^h has two preterite-forms, 
both emr* 
presen 
from * 

‘leaped,’ ana the shorter (after Mr. Henry^weet’s example) 
‘lept,* in order clearly to inaicate the pronunciation intended by« 



*•1 adapt a phrase^or two from the preface to The Revolt 0 / Islam, 

• 0 ^ See for an example bf the ^nger form, the Hymn to Mercuty, xviiir 6, 
where ^leaped’ rhymes with ‘neaped' (1.1). shorter form, rhym* 
ing to ‘wept,’ ‘adapt,’ &c., occurs more ^-equently. 

'Of course, wherever this vowel-shortening takes place, whelliei* 
indicated by a corresponding ohange in thf spelling oi- not, t, not ed is 
nroperly used—‘cleave,' ‘cleft'; ‘deal,’ ‘dealt'; .&;c. The forms dis- 
Ifcrded under general rule laid down above are such as ‘wrackt,’ 

‘ prankt,' ‘ snatoht,' ‘ kigt,' ‘ opprest,’ 
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are confounded 
cases Shelley’s 
retained. Thus 


in ‘ aethereal,’ ‘ j 
be foundj and ‘i 
have uniformly 


ening 


Tne editor oc Dnellev to-da}; enters upop a goodiy Heritage, tne 
accumulated gains of a series ^of distinguished predecessors. 
Mrs^ Shelley’s two editions ftf 1839 form the nucleus of the 

8 resent yolume, and her notes are*here reprinted in full; but 
^e arrangem<int of the ^oems diffei^ to some extent from that 
followed by her—chiefly in respect of Queen Mab, which is here 
placed at the head of the Juvenilia, instead of at the forefront 
of the poems of Shelley’s maturi^. In 1862 a slender volume 
of jwems and fr^ments, entitled Mdics cfShellcp, was published 
by I)r. Richard Gfarnett, O.B.—a precious sheaf gleaned from the 
MSS. preserved at Boscombe Manor. The lielics constitute 
a salvage second only in value to the Posthumous Poems of 1824. 
To the growing mass of Shelley’s verse yet more material was 
added in 1870 by Mr. William Michael Rossetti, who edited for 
l^xon the Cbmp^ Poetical Works published in that year. To 
him we owe in particular a revised and greatly enlarged version 


nim we owe 
of thfe fragm 
successful ii 


successiul m restoring the text, Mr. itossetti pushed revision 
beyond the bounds of prudence, freely correcting grammatical 
errors, rectifying smayi inconsistencies in the sense, and too 
lightly adopting conjectural emendations on the grounds of 


the aid of material furnished W Dr. Garnett, ‘was enabled,' 
in the words^ of Mr. Buxton Sorman, ‘to supply omissions, 
malfe authoritative emendations, and controvert erroneous 
changes’ in Mr. Rossetti’s work; and in the more cautiously 


‘ Not a httU baa been written about ‘upiest* (Revolt oj Islam, III. 
Xxi. 6), which %a^ be^ described as a nonce-word deliberately coined 
by Shelley *on no better warrant than ^e exigency of the^hyme/ 
There can be htt!«’'dodbt tlat * uprest * la simply an overleoked misprinx 
for * upriat ’—not bje any means a nonce-word, but a genuine English 
‘verbal aubstantive of regular formation, familiar to many from its employ¬ 
ment by Chaucer. True, the oorre^i^ding rhyme-words in the pas^ge 
abcive referred to are ' nest,’' possessed,' ‘ breast ’; but a laxity such as^ 
* nest'—* uprist ’ is quSkC in Shelley’a manner. Thus in this very poefti 
we find 'fliidsf—‘shed’st'(Yl xvi), ‘mist’—* restblest * ("Vl Iviii), 
loveliest’—‘mist’—‘kissed’—4'dressed' (V. zliii^. Shelley may have 
first seen the word in The AncterU but he employs it more 

eonectly tlian Coleridge, wift) seems to have mistaken it for a pret^ite- 
form (•■'uprose'), whbreas in truth it serves either as tlie third person 
singular of the present (»<upriseth’X or, as here, fof the verbal sub¬ 
stantive (- 'uprising'). 
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edited text of his later edition, published by Moxofi in 1878, may 
be traced the influenbe of her stricture’s. ^ • • 

Six«years later appeared a vanonm^ edition in which for the 
► first tiaq^e Shelley’s text was edited with scientific exactness 
of^ metho\iy and with a due respect for the authority of the 
original editions. It would be difficult indeed^o over-estipaato 
the gains which have accrued to the lovers qf Shells from tile 
stienuous labours of Mr. Ha^iTy Buxton Forman, O.B. He too 
has enlarged the body of Shelley’s poetw': but, important as 
his additions undoubtedly are, it may safdy be affimm that his 
services in this direction CQjistitfite the least part of whl^ we 
owe him. He has vindic 5 ,tod the authenticity of thg text in 
many plac'es, while in many others he has succ^ded, with tfio 
aid of manu8cripfv,s, in restoring* it. His untiring industry in 
research, his wide bibliographical knowledge and experience, 
above all, his accuracy, as invariable as it is minute, have com¬ 
bined to make him. in the words of Professor Dowden, ‘ our 
chief living authority on all that relates to Shellev’s writings.’ 
His name stands securely linked for all time to Shelley’s by 
a long series of notable woiks, including three successive 
editions (1876,1882,1892) of the Poems, an edition of the Prose 
Remains, as well as many minor publications—a Bibliography 
{^£he Shelley lAbrary^ 1886) and several Facsimi^ Reprints of 
eariy issues, edited for the Kelley Society. 

To Professor Dowden, whose authoritative Biography ^ the 
poet, published in 1886, was followed in 1^90 by an edition of 
the Poems' (M&cmillans), is due the addition of several pieces 
belonging to the juvenile period, incoaj^rated by him in the 
pages of the Life of Shcllev. Professor Dcrwden has also been 
enabled, with the %id of the manuscripts placed in his hands, 
to correct the text of the Juvemlia in many places. In 1893 
Professor George E. WoodberiT edited a Centenary Edition of the 
Complete Poetim WorJes, in wmch, to quote his own words, an 
attempt is made ‘to summarize thp laoours of more than'half 
a century on Shelley’s text, and on his biography so far as the 
biography is bound up with the teft.’ In this Uentenary edition 
the textual variations found in the Harv^d MSS., as 

well as those in the MSS. belonging to ldr« ireuerickson of 
^rook%nj are fully recettded. Profesi^or "^oodberry’S text is 
conservative* on the whole, but his revision of the punctuation 
is drastic, and occasionally sacrifices melody fb pempicuity. 

In 1903 Mr. (j. D. Locock published, in a quarto volume of 
sefenty-five pages, the fruits of a careful scrutiny of the 
'Shelley MSS. now lodged is the Bodleiam^jiibrary. Mr. Loebek 
succedded in recovering several inedjted fragments of*verse and 
prose. Amongst the poems chiel^ concerned in the rei^pltg 

t * - 

* Mr. Forman's most notable addition is the second part of Th» Daemon 
^ the World, wlych he printed privately In ISTtT, and included in hia 
Library Edition of the Works published in the aaine year. See the 

List q( Editions, he. at'thi end of this vblume. 
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of his Exmlkialion may be named Marewjhi, Prince AtJmme, 
The Witch of Atlas, To Oonslaniia, the Od^ to Naples, and (last, 
not I^ast) Prometheus finhound. Full use has been made in this 
edition of Mr, Locock’s dollations, and the fragments reflbyered 
and printed by him are included in the toxt,^'^ariants* 
derived from the Bodleian MSS. are marked B. In the foo^ 
l!ot5s. * ^ 

On the state of the text generally, and the various quarters in 
which it lies open to conjectural fimend^ion, I cannot do better 
than quote the follosMng succinct and luminous account from 
a C^ene on the Shelley MSS. in the Bodleian Library, con¬ 
tributed by Dr. Richard Garnett,^.B., to the columns of The 
Speaker oi December 19,1903:— • 

‘ From the textual point pf view Shelley’s works may be 
divided into three classes—those publislyjd in his lifetime under 
his own direction ; those also published in his lifetime, but in 
his absence from the press; and those pdbliahed after Ins death. 
The first class includes t^en Mob, The lievolt of Islam, and 
Alastor with its appendages, published in England before his 
final departure for the continent; and The Cenci and Adonats, 
printed under his own eye at Leghorn and Pisa respectively. 
Except for some provoking but corrigible misprints in The lievolt 

Islam SLTi^ one crucial passage in Alastor. these poems afford 
ittle material fof conjectural emendation; tor the Alexandrines 
no\^^and then left in the middle of stanzas in The Bevolt of Mam 
must remain untouched, as proceeding not from the printer’s 
carelessness but the author’s. The second class, peems printed 
during Shelley’s lifotipie, but not under his immediate inspec¬ 
tion, comprise Promethms Unbound and Bosalind and 'Helen, 
t^ether with the pieces which accompanied them, Epipsuchidion, 
Hellas, and Swellfoot the Tyrant The coA*ection of the m(^t 
important of these, the Prometheus, was the least satisfactory. 
Shelley, though speaking plainly to the publisher, rather hints 
than expresses his dissatisfaction when writing to Gisborne, the 
corrector, but there is a pretty clear hint when on a subsequent 
occasion he says to him, i have received Hellas, which is 
prettily printed, and with f^er mistakes than any poem I ever 
lublisned.’^ “Tljis Slso was probably not without influence on 
! lis determination to have The Genci and Adonais prated m 

! !taly.Ofithelhii^ class of Shelfty’s writings^—those whicii 

were first published after his death—sufficient facsimiles have 
been published to prove tha| Trelawny’s graphic description 
of the chaotic state of most of them was really in no respect 

exaggerated.T| 3 .e difficulty is jtnuch au^ented by the 

that th^e pieces are rarely censecutive, but literall}% dmecti 
membra poetae, scattered through various notebooks in a way 
to require piecing together* as well as decipnoring. The editors 
of the Posthumous Po«ms, moreotrer, though diligent according 
to their light, weretieither endowed with remarkable acumen wp 
possessed of the wide knowledge requisite for* the full intelli¬ 
gence of so erudite a poet as Bhelley, benco the perpetration 
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of numerous mistakes. Some ftw of the MSS., Indeed, such as 
those of Tlvt Witch of AUas, Julian andtMaddalo^n^ the lAnes (U 
Aoptes, were beautifully written out fo%#he press in Shelley’s 
best Ifand, but their ver^r value and* beauty necessitated the 
'ordeal of ^.ranscription, with disastrous results in several in* 
stances. Afi entire line dropped out of the Lines at Naples, and 
iTlthough Julian and Maddalo was extant in mo^ than one tei^ 
clear copv, the printed text had s^eral suclf sense*destroying 
errors as least for lead. ' 

^The corrupt state ox the td&t has stliftulated th^/ngenuity 
of numerous correctors, who h^ive suggested many acut» and 
convincing emendations, an<! some very specious ones which 
sustained sarutiny has proved untenable. It should be heedless 
to remark that suc^ss has in genial been proporfionate to the 
facilities of access to the MSS., which have only of Irfte become 
generally available. Il ShelW is less fortunate than most 
modem poets in the f)urity of his text, he is more fortunate 
than many in the preservation of his manuscripts. These have 
not, as regards a fair proportion, been destroyed of dispersed 
at auctions, but were protected from either fate by their very 
character as confused memoranda. As such they remained in 
the possession of Shelley’s widow, and passed from her to her 
son and daughtei>in*law. After Sir Percy Shelley’sMieath, Lady 
Shelley took the occasion of the erection of tile monument tfr 
Shefley at University College, Oxford, to present fcertaii* of] 
the MbS. to the Bodleian Library, and verse and sculpture form 
an imperishable jnemorial of his connection with‘the University 

where his residence was so brief and troubled V 

0 • 

' Dr Garnett proceeds The most important of the Bodleian MSS. is 
t^t of Prometheus VnbouM, which, says Mr. Looock, has the appearance of 
bmog an intemediate draft, and also the first copy made. This should 
confer considerable authority on its variations from the accepted text, 
as this appears to have been prints# from a copy not made by Shelley 
himself. “My Prometheus’* he writes to Ollier on September 6, 1819,*“is 
now being transcribed," an expression which he would hardly have used if 
he had himself been the copyist. He wi^ed the proofs to be sent to him 
in Italy for correction, but to this Ollier obfected, and on May 14,1820, 
Shelley signifies his acquiescence, ad^lne, howevei| “ In thie case I shall 
repose tmst in your care rejecting tne correction Af the pregs; Mr. 
GKsborne^ill revise it; he Isard it recited,aand* wil| therefore more 
readily s^ize any error." This confidence in the accuracy of Gisborne's 
verbal memory is touching! From a letter to Gisborne on May 26 
following it appears that the offer std correct came from him, and that 
SheRey sent him ** tvwi little papers of corrections and additions," which 
'frere probably made use of, or the fact would have j^een made known. In 
the caa# of additions this may Satisfactorily account for^apparent 
emissions in the Bodle|an MS. Gisborne,'^fter all, did not prove fully 
uj to the mark. “It Is to bo regretted," writes Shelley to Ollier on ' 
November 20, “ that the errors df the press aire so numerous," adding, 

“ I shall send you the list of errata in a day or two,” JThis was probably 
“ th6 list of errata written by Shelley himself," from which Mrs. Shelley 
eorrected the edition of 18S9.* 
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In placing Queen Mah at the head of the Juvenilia I have 
follo\ved the afrang^meht adopted by Mr. Buxton Foiman in 
his Library Edition (If ^876. 1 have excluded The W§fid(’ring 
Jew. having failed to satisfy myself of the sufficiency of tli« 
grounds on which, in certain quarters, it is acc£^tea as the 
woyk of Shelley. The shorter fragments are printed, as in 
T'rofessor Bowden’s edition^of 1890, along with the miscellaneous 
poems of the years to which they severally belong, under titles 
which are sometimes^ borrowed from Mi. Buxton Forman, some¬ 
times of "lily own choosing. I, nave added a few brief Ediioi’s 
Nc\tfis, mainly on textual qubstioij^, at the end of the book. Of , 
the poverty of my work in this direction I am painfully awaie; 
*but in the m-esent edition the ordinary reader will,* it is hoped, 
find an authentic, complete^ and accurately printed text, and, 
it this be so, the principal end and aink of the Oxford Shelley 
will have been attained. , 

I desire cordially to acknowledge the courtesy of Mr, H. 
Buxton Fprman, C.B., by whose kind sanction the second part 
of The Daemon of the Wodd appears in this volume. And 
I would fain express my deep sense of obligation for manifold 
information and guidance, derived from Mr. Buxton Forman’s 
various editions, reprints and other publications—especially from 
,J^he monum*bntd Library Edition of 1876. Acknowledgements 
are also due to the poet’s grandsolt, Charles E. J. Esdaile, Esq., 
for * permission to include the early poems first printed in 
Professor Bowden’s Life of Shelley ; and to Mr. C. B. Locock, 
for leave to make full use of the material contained in his inter¬ 
esting and stimulating volume. To Br. Richard Garnett^ C.B., 
and m Professor Bowden, cordial thanks are hereby tendcied 
for good counsel cheerfully bestowed. Tp two of the editqfs 
of the Shelley Society Reprints, Mr. Thomas J. _ Wise and 
Mr. Robert A. Potts—both generously communicative col- 
lectors-1 am deeply indebted for the gift or loan of scarce 
volumes, as well as for many kind offices in other ways. Lastly, 
to the staff of the Oxford University Press my heartiest thanks 
are owing, for their unremijltting care in all {hat relates to the 
printing and^correcj;ing of the sheets. 

THpMAS HUTCHiySON 

December^ 1904^ • 
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(TO FIRST COLLECTED EI?ITION, 1839 ■ 

Obstacles Siave long existed to my presenting the public with 
a ‘perfect edition of Shelley’s Poems. These bein^ at last hap'^ily 
removed, I hasten to fulfil an important duty,—Chat of giving the 
productions of a sublime cenius tff the world, with all t^he correctness 
possible, and of, at the ^me tiifle, detailing the history, of those 
productions, as they sprang, living aifd warm, from his heart and beam, 
1 abstain from any remark on the%ccurrences of his private life, ex<!bpt 
inasmuch as tiie passions which they engendered inspired hi^ poetry.* 
This is not the tira& to relate the tyuth ; and I should reject any 
colouring of the truth. No account of these events has *ever been 
given at. all approaching reality in their details, either as regards him¬ 
self or others ; nor shall I'further allude to them than to remark that 
the errors of action committed by a man as noble and generous as 
Shelley, may, as far as he only is concerned, be fearlessly^vowed by 
those who loved him, in the firm conviction that, were they judged 
impartially, his character would stand in fairer and brighter light than 
that of any contemporary. Whatever faults he had ought to find 
extenuation among his fellows, since they prove him t» be human: 
without them, the exalted nature of his soul wouliS have raised him 
into ^mething divine. . • 

The quahties that struck any one newly introduced to Shelley 
were,—^First, a geptle and cordial goodness that animated his inter¬ 
course with warm affection and helpful sympathy. The other, the 
eagerness and ardour with which he was at!ac]jed to the cause of 
human happiness and improvement; and the fervent eloquence with 
which he discussed sudh subjects. His conversation was marked by 
its happy abundance, and the beautiful language in which he clothed 
his poetic ideas and philosophical tuotions. To defecate life of its 
misery and its evil was the ruling passion of his soul; he dedicated to 
it every power of his mind, every pulsation of his heart. He looked 
on political freedom as the direct agent to effect the happiness of 
mankind; and thus any new-sprung hope of liberty inspired a joy and 
an exultation mure intense and wild t^an he could have^elt for any 
, personal advantage. Those w^o have never experienSed the workings 
oi^assion*' on general and unselfish subjects fannet understand this; 
and it mast be difficult of comprehension to the jDunger generation 
rising around, since they cannot rem^ber the scorn and hatred with 
whicl the partisans of reform wer^ regarded some few years ago, nor 
the persecutions to Vhich they were exposed. He had been from 
you^h thf victim of the state of reeling inspired*^ the reaction of the 
French devolution; and behoving firmly^n the justice and excellence 
of his views, it cannof be wondered that a nature as sensitive, Sis 
impetiious, and as generous as hft, should put its whole force into the 
attgmpt to alleviate for others the evils of those systems from which 
he nad himself suffered, hlany advantages attended his birth; he 

S urned them all when balanced with what hg considered his duties, 
e was? generous ^o imprudence, devoted^to heroism. 
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Tliose characteristics breathe throughout his poetry. The struggle 
for human weah; the resolution firm to martyrdom ; the impetuous 
pursuit, the glad tnuifljjlh in good ; the determination not t<^ despair; 
—such were the features* that marked those of his works which Ijp 
regarded with most complacency, as sustained by a lojty subject and 
useful aim. ^ , 

*' In addition to these, his p^ems may be divided into two classes,— 
the purely imaginative, and those jvhich sprang from the emotions of 
his heart. Among the former may be cj^ssed the Witch of Atlas, 
Adonais,»KDd his latest composifftn, left imperfect, the Triumph of* 
Infi. In the first of these pafticularly he gave the reins to his fancy,, 
and luxuriated in eveiy idea as it* rose; in all there is that sense 
* of mystery which formed an essential portion of his perception of life— 
a clinging to the subtler inner spint, rather* than to the outward 
form—a curious and metaphysical anatopiy of human passion and 
perception. ^ 

The second class is, of course, the more popular, as appealing at 
once to emotions common to us all; some of these rest on the passion 
of love ; olhers on grief and despondency ; others on the sentiments 
inspired by natural objects. Shelley’s conception of love was exalted, 
absorbing, allied to all that is purest and noblest in our nature, and 
warmed by earnest passion; such it appears when he gave it a voice 
^ Jin verse. Tet he was usually averse to expressing these feelings, 
except when highly idealized; and mttny of his more beautiful elusions 
he •had cast aside unfinished, and they were never seen by me till 
after I had lost him. Others, as for instance JRosali'nd a/nd Hden 
and Lines written among the Euganean Hills, I found among his 
papers by chance; an^ with some difficulty urged him to complete 
them. There are ethers, such as the Ode to the Skylark and The 
Cloud, which, in the opinion of many critics, bear a purer poetical 
stamp than any other of his productions. They were written as^is 
mind prompted: listening to the carolling of the bird, aloft m the 
azure sky of Italy; or marking tlfe cloud as it sped across the heavens, 
while he floated in his boat on the Thames. 

No poet was ever warmed by a more genuine and unforced inspira¬ 
tion. His extreme sensibilijiy gave the intensity of passion to his 
intellectual pursuits; and* rendered his mind keenly alive to every 
perception *01 ogtw^d objectf, as well as to his internal sensations. 
Such a«gift is, among the sad vicissitudes of human life, the j^sappo^t^ 
ments we meet, anfl thi galling sense of our own mistakes and errors, 
fraught with paifk; to escape from such, he delivered up his soul 
to poetry, and felt happy when l|e sheltered himself, from the influence 
of human sympathies, in the wildest regions of f|incy. His imagisation 
has been termed top,brilliant, his thoughts too subtle. He lov(|^*to 
idealize jpeality; ana this is a tasttf shared by few. We are ivilling to 
h^ve our passing,whims efhlted into passioijp, for this gratifies our 
vanity; but few of us understand or sympathize with the endeavour to 
ally the love of abstract? beauty, anS adoration of abstract g(*)d, the 
TO dyadov Kai to koXo* of the Socratic philosophers, with our sympjithies 
with our kind. In this, Shelley resembled Plato ;* both taking more 
delight in the abstract«and the ideal than iif the special and tangible. 
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This did not result from imitation ; for it was not till Sl^lley resided 
in Italy that he made 'Plato his study. * He the» translated* his 
&\jmposv[^ and his Jon; and the Engligh*language boasts of no 
more brilliant composition than Plato’s Praise of Love translated by 
Shelley. To^ijBturn to his own poetry. The luxury of imagination, 
which sought nothing beyond itself (as a child burdens itself with 
spring flowers, thinking of no use beyon^. the enjoyment of gathering 
them), often showed itself in his vqjses : they will be only appreciated 
by minds which have reserajilance to his own ; and the mystic subtlety 
of many of his thoughts will share the same fate. The mstephysical 
) strain that characterizes much of^'hatbe has written was, indeedj |^he 
portion of his works to which, apart from those whose scope^was to 
awaken mankind to aspirations for what he considered*the true and* 
good, he was himself particularly attacked. There is much* however, 
that speaks to the many. • When he would consent to dismiss these 
huntings after the obscuri (which, entwined with his nature as they 
were, he did with difficulty), no poet ever expressed in sweeter, more 
heart-reaching, or more passionate verse, the gentler or more forcible 
emotions of the soul. 


A wise friend once wrote to Shelley: ‘You are still very young, 
and in certain essential respects you do not yet sufficiently perceive 
that you are so.’ It is seldom that the young know what youth is, 
till they have got beyond its period; and lime was^ot %iven him tc^ 
attaiik this knowledge. It mu^t be remembered that there is the 
stamp of such inexperience'on all he wrote ; he had not completecf his 
nine-and-twentieth year when he died. The calm of middle life did 
not add the se^ of the virtues which adorn matunty to those generated 
by the jj^ehement spirit of youth. Through life also he was a martyr 
to ill-health, and constant pain wound up his nerves to a pitch of 
susceptibility that reni^ered his views of life different from those of 
a man in the enjoyment of healthy sensations. Perfectly gentle and 
forbearing in manner, he suffered a good deal of internal irritability, 
or rather excitement, and his fortiflUde to bear was almost always on 
the stretch ; and thus, during a short life, he had gone through more 
experience of sensation than many whose existence is protracted, 
*lf I die to-morrow,’ he said, on the e|re of his unanticipated death, 

*I have lived to be older than ray father. ’ The weight of thought 
and feeling burdened him heavily ; jkiu read ftis gudeilngs in his 
'a^enuated frame, while you pj^rceived the mastery he held ov9r them 
in his animated Countenance and brilliant eyeS. 

He dieS, and the world showed no outward sign. * But his influence 
over mankind, though slow in gro\iitli| is fast augmenting; and, in the 
ameltbrations that hage taken place in the political state of his country, 
v^«may trace in part the opeiation of his ardjjious struggles. His 
spirit gathers peace in its new statl from the sense that, though late, 
his exertions were not giade in vain, and fn the progress of the liberty 
he so fondly loved. * * * 

He flied, and his place, among those who knew him intimately, has 
nefer been filled up. He walked beside them like a spirit of good to 
comfort and benefit-—to enlighten the darkness of life with irradiations 
of genius, to cheer it vWth his sympathy and love. Any one, once 
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attached to l^helley, must feel all other affections, ho'vrever true and 
fond* as wasted bd barren *^ 801 ! in comparison. It is our best consola¬ 
tion to know that su^f pure-minded and exalted being ^as once 
among us, and now exists whore we hope one day to join him 
although the intolerant, in their blindness, poured do^ anathemas, 
^the Spirit of Gopd, who can judge the heart, never rejected him. . 

In the notes appended to the poems I have endeavoured to narrate 
the origin and bstory of each, yhe loss of nearly all letters and 
papers which refer to his early^life readers the execution more 
imperfect* than it would otherwise have been. I have, however, the * 
liveliest recollection of all that was (^ne and said during the period of , 
my knt^wing him. Every impression is as clear as if stamped yester¬ 
day and I have no apprehension of any mistake in my*statements as 
far as thgy go. In other respects I am indeed incompetent: but 
I feel the importance of the task, and regard it as my most sacred 
duty, I endeavour to fulfil it in a manner ,^e would himself approve; 
and hope, in this publication, to lay the first stone of a monument due 
to Shelleyip genius, his sufferings, and his virtues : 

Se al seguir son tarda, 

Forse avveirll che ’1 bel nome gentile 
Consacrerd con questa stanca penna. 


J>OSTSCKIPT IN SECONt) piTION OF 1839 

In revising this new edition, and carefully consulting Shelley’s 
scattered and confused papers, I found a few fragments which had 
hitherto escaped me, aijd was enabled to complete a few poems hitherto 
left unfinished. What at one time escapes the searching eye, dimmed 
by its own earnestness, becomes clear at a future period. By the aid 
of a friend, I also present some poems complete and correct wWich 
hitherto have been defaced by various mistakes and omissions. It 
was suggested that the poem Tf the Queen of my Heart was falsely 
attributed to Shelley. I certainly find no trace of it among his papers; 
and, as those of his intimate friends whom I have consulted never 
heard of it, I omit it. f 

Two poems are added of some length, Swdlfoot the Tyrant and 
Peter Bell^Uhe ^ifd. I ha^ mentioned the circumstances under 
which *they were written in the notes ;tand need only adi^that tl^y«> 
are conceived in vefy different spifit from Shelley’s usual com¬ 
positions. They*are specimens of the burlesque and fanciful; but, 
although they adopt a familiar |tj^e and homely imagery, there shine 
through the radiance of the poet’s imagination the earnest view and 
opinions of the politician and the moralist. * ^ • 

At njy request ^e publisher 4ias restored the omittedi passages 
of Queen Moth. I now presint this edition asja complete collection of 
my husband’s poetical work6, and 1 do not foresee that 1 can hereafter 
add to or take away a werd or line. * 

PcTifEY, November 9 , 1839 . 
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TO THE VOLUME OF POSTRWMOUS POEMS 

PUBTJSHED IN 1824 

In nobil sangue vita umile e queta, 

Ed in alto intclletto un^puro core; 

Frutto senile m sul giovenil fiore, 

E in aspet^o pensdbo anima lieta.— Petrarca. 

It had been my wish, on presentfh^ the publlb with the Eopthumous 
^ Poems of Mr. Shelley, to have accompanied them by a biographical 
notice; as it appeared to me tlftt at this moment a narration of fhe 
events of my •husband’s life would come more gracefuyy frofii other* 
hands than mine, I {|)plied to Mr. Lgigh Hunt. The distinguished 
friendship that Mr. Shelley, felt for him, and the enthusiastic aifection 
with which Mr. Leigh Hunt clings to his friend’s memory, seemed to 
^int him out as the person best calculated for such an undertaking. 
HLs absence from this country, which prevented our mutual explana¬ 
tion, has unfortunately rendered my scheme abortive. I d(f not doubt 
but that on some other occasion he will pay this tribute to his lost 
friend, and sincerely regret that the volume which 1 edit has not been 
honoured by its insertion. 

The comparative solitude in which Mr. Shellev li'i^d was the 
occasion that he was personaliy known to few;"and his fearles^ 
enthusiasm in the cause which he considered the most sacred Upon 
earth, the improvement of the moral and physical state of mankind, 
was the chief area^on why he, like other dlustrious reformers, was 
pursued by hatied and calumny. No man jras ever more devoted 
than to the endeavour of making those aroundjiim happy; no man 
ever possessed friends more unfeignedly attached to him. The un¬ 
grateful world did not*feel his loss, and the gap it made seemed to 
close as quickly over his memory as the murderous sea above his 
hving frame. Hereafter men will lament that his transcendent powers 
of intellect were extinguished before they had bestowed on them their 
choicest treasures. To his friends his loss is irremediable : the wise, 
the brave, the gentle, is gone for evenl He is to them as a bright 
vision, whose radiant track, left behina in the memory, is worth all 
the realities that society can afford. Before the fllriti^s dbntradict me, 
Jqt them appeal to any one |vho had ever known him. To fee him 
WM to love him : and his pAsence, like Itlfuriei's spear, was alone 
sufficient*to disclose the falsehood of the tale vPhich his enemies 
whispered in the ear of the ignoraijt world. 

Hm life was spent in the coniem^ation of Nature, in arduous study, 
OB ^ acts of kindnes^ and affoql^ion. He was ^n elegant scholar aud 
a profound metaphysician ; withou<> possessing rifuch scientiyc know¬ 
ledge, he was unrivalled in the justness aftd extent of his observations 
on natural objects; he l:new every plant by its name, and was familihr 
with the history and habits of evbry production of the earth; he could 
intgrpret without a fault each appearance in the #ky; and the varied 
phenomena of heaven and earth filled him with deep emotion. He 
made his study and readtng-room of the shadqwed copse, the stream, 
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the lake, ai^ the waterfall. Ilf health and continual pain preyed 
upon* his powers^ and the'solitude m which .we lived, particularly on 
our first arrival in ItHly, although congenial to his feelings, must 
frequently have weighed u]^on his spints; those beautiful and^ffecting 
Lines written in Dejection near Naples were composed at such an 
interval; but, when in health, his spirits were buoyant and youthful 
"co an extraordmfii'y degree. , 

Such was his love for Nature that every page of his poetry is 
associated, m the minds of his friends, witlgthe loveliest scenes of the 
countries I which he inhabited. Ih early life he visited the most 
beaiftiful parts of this country and Ireland. Afterwards the Alps of 
Switzerland became his inspirers. Prometheus Unbound was written 
'among the d^erted and flower-grown ruins of Rome; •and, when he 
made his ^ome under the Pisai^hills, their rooflfss recesses harboured 
him as he composed the W'dch of Atlas, Adonais, and IlelUis. 
In the wild but beautiful Bay of Spezzia, t)ie winds and waves which 
he loved became his playmates. His days were chiefly spent on the 
water; the management of his boat, its alterations and improvements, 
were his principal occupation. At night, when the unclouded moon 
shone on the calm sea, he often went alone in his little shallop to the 
rocky caves that bordered it, and, sitting beneath their shelter, wrote 
the Triumph of Life, the last of his productions. The beauty but 
strangeness df this lonely place, the refined pleasure which he felt in 
the companionship) of a few selected .Mends, our entire sequestration 
frofli the rest of the world, all contributed to render this period hf his 
life one of continued enjoyment. I am convinced that the two months 
we passed there were the happiest which he had ever known his 
health even rapidly iiqproved, and he was never better than when 
I last saw him, full spirits and joy, embark for Leghorn, that he 
might there welcome Leigh Hunt to Italy. I was to have accompanied 
him ; but illness confined me to my room, and thus put the seal on fhy 
misfortune. His vessel bore out of sight with a favourable wind, and 
I remained'awaiting his return by the breakers of that sea which was 
about to engulf him. 

He spent a week at Pisa, employed in kind ofiices toward his friend, 
and enjoying with keen deliglj^ the renewal of their intercourse. He 
then embarked with Mr. •Williams, the chosen and beloved sharer 
of his pleastiifes ^nd^f his fatf, to return to us. We waited for them 
in vain*; the sea by its restless moaningyseemed to desire toyinform^ 
of what we would niot Idhrn :—but a veit may well be drawn over such 
misery. The redl anguish of those moments 'transcended all the 
fictions that the most glowii^ imagination ever portrayed; our 
seclusion, the savage nature of the inhabitants of the surrouuding 
villages, and our immediate vicinity t<) the troubled sea, combineij^ tto 
imbue vpth strange horror our daj« of uncertainty. The truth was at 
last known,—a truth thatlmade our loved and lovely Italy appear 
a*bomb, its sky a pall. Evety heart echoed the deep lament, and my 
only consolation was in d;he praise Ind earnest love that each voice 
bestowed and each countenance demonstrated for him we had los^,— 
not, I fondly hope, for ever; his unearthly and fclevated nature is 
a pledge of the coutinujition of his being, although m an altered form. 
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Borne received hie <»hes , the; ere iepoeited beneath it/weed-g^own 
wall, and ‘ the world’s sole monument ’ is enriched by his remains. 

I must add a few words concerning the eotitents of this volume. 
Jidtan Snd Maddalo, the W^tch of Atlasf&nd most of the Transkt- 
fions, were uritten some years ago; and, with the exception of the 
Cyclops, and ‘the Scenes from the Magico Prodigioso, may be con¬ 
sidered as having received the author^ ultimate o%n‘ections. Th^ 
Triumph of Life was his last work, and was left in so unfinished 
a state that I arranged it in its prelent form with great difficulty. All 
his poems which were scattered id periodical Vorks are oiillected in 
this volume, and I have added a reprint of Alastor, or the Spifit of 
* Sditude : the difficulty with wlftch a copy can be obtained^ is the 
cause of its repubhcation. Many of the Miscellaneous Ppems, written* 
on the spur of the o^asion, and nevc^ retouched, I found ^mong his 
manuscript books, and h^ve carefully copied. 1 have subjoined, 
whenever I have been abl^ the date of their composition. 

I do not know whether the critics will reprehend the insertion 
of some of the most imperfect among them ; but I frankly own that 
I have been more actuated by the fear lest any monument of his 
genius should escape me than the wish of presenting nothing but what 
was complete to the fastidious reader. 1 feel secure that the loveis of 
Shelley’s poetry (who know how, more than any poet of the present 
day, every line and word he wrote is instinct with pecfiliar beauty)^ 
will pardon and thank me : I cotosecrate this volum^to them. 

Thd size of this collection has prevented the insertion of any pfbse 
pieces. They will hereafter appear in a separate pubhcation. 

MAf.Y W. SHELLEY. 


Loifboic, June 1, 1S24. 
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TfiE DXEMQ'N OF THE WORLD 

A FRAGMENT 

PART I 

• 9 

[Sections j and ii of 0ieen Mob retiandled, and published by Shelley 
iti the Alastor volume, 1816. • See Biblwgraphtcal List, and the 

Editor’s Introductory Note to Queen 

• ® 

• Nec tantum piodere v.'iti, 

Quantum scire licet Veifit aetas omnis fti unam 
Congenem, niiherumque premunt tot snecula pectus 

• Lucan, Pkars v . 176 


How wondeiful is Death, 

Death and his brother Sleep! 

One pale as yonder wan and hornbd moon, 

With lips of lurid blue, 

The other glowing like the vital morn, 5 

Wtion throned on ocean’s wave 
It breathes over the worW: 

• Yet both so passing strange and wondeiful! ^ 

Hath then the iron-sceptred Skeleton, ^ • 

Whose reign is in the tainted sejtukhres* 10 

To the hell dogS that couch beneath his throne • 

Cast that tair'prcy? Must that divincst foim, 

Which love and admiration cannot fiew ^ • 

Without a beating heart, whose azure veins 

Steal like dark streams along a field of snow, 15 

Whose outline is as fair as marble clothed 

In light of some sublimest mind, decay? 

Nor putrefaction’s Jneath 
Leave aught of this puie spectacle 
Bilk loath«omenes 3 ,ana rum?— 

• Spare \ught but a daik th^no, 

On which the lightest heart m»ght moralize ? 

Or is it bui that downy-wingbd slumbers 
Have charmed their nui^e coy Silence near her lids 
To watch their own rd^jose? -a? 

Will they, when mornine’s beam • 

Flows thrt)tigh those wells of light, 

Sc 5 k far from noise *nd day some western 
Where woods and streams with soft 'and pausing winds 
A lulling musmur weavd?— % 30 

lantho doth not sleep 
The dreamless sleep of death : 

Nor in her moonlight chamber silently 

■HELtSY ^ B 
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THE DAEMON OF THE WORLD 


Doth Heni'y hear her regular pulses throU, * 

Or mark her delicate che§k , *35 

With interchange of hues mockr v^ro broad moon, 

^ Oiitwatcliijjg weary night,* 

Without absured rcwaid. 

Her dewj^ eyes are closed; 

On their traii^^lucent lids, whose texturl* fine 
Scaico hides tlie dark blue*oibs that bum below 
With unajyiarGiiUfire, 

The baby 81 eop is'-pillowed: * 

Her golden tresses Shade 

Tlio hosom’s staAiless pride, 4 5 

Twining like tciidiils of the parasite • • 

Ai’ound a marble column. * 

* M 


Ifark! whdnco that rushing sound ? 

'Tis like aVondious stram that sweeps 
Around a lonely ruin 

Wlieu west winds sigh and evening waves respond 
In whispers liom the shore; 

’Tis wilder than the unmeasured notes 
Which from the unseen lyres of dells and groves 
The genii of tho breezes sweep. • 

Floating on waves of music and of liflit, 

Tho chariot ot^the Daemon of the Woild • 

Descends in silent power: 

Its shape reposed within: slight as some cloud 
That catches but the palest tinge of day 
When evening yields to night,. 

Bright as that fibrous woof when stars indue 
Its tranSitory robe. 

Four shapeless shadows bright and beautiful 
Draw that stiange car of glory, reins of light 
Check their unearthly speed; they stop and fold 
Their wings of braided air: 

The Daemon leaning from, the ethereal ciur 
Gazed on the slumbering maid. 

Human eye hath ne’er beheld • • • 

•A shape so wUd,^ brightj so beautifiA, • 
that which o’«r the maiden’s^ charmed sleep 
• Waving a starry wand, • 

Hung like a mist of»light. 

Such sounds as breatlfed around like odorous winds 


Of waltening siting arose. 

Filling the chamber aid the moonKght sky. 
Maiden, the, world’s suprem«st spirit 
Beneath* the shadow of lier wings 
Folds all tliy memoly doth inherit 
From ruin of divmest things, 

Beelmgs that lure thee to betray, 

And hght of thoughts that jiass away. 
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"For fhou hast earned a mighty boon, 

, Tlie hyths whicji wisest poets see 
Dimly, thy imiid*aay make its own,* 

Rewarding its c^vn majesty, 

Entranced in some diviner mood 
Of self-oblivioiis solitude. 

Custom, and Faith, an^l Power thou spuiiicst; 

From hate and awe thy heart is Irce; 

Ai’dent and puraas day tholi burribst, 

Ftr dark and cold mortality 
’ A living light, to'chee^^it long, 

, The watch-fires of tlie w’^orld among. 

Therefore from nature’s inner shiino, , 

Where gods and fienfls in woisliip bend, 
Majestic spa it, be it tlune • 

The flame to seize, the veil to*ieiid, 

Where the vast snake Eternity 
•In charmed slei'p doth ever lie. 

All that inspires thy voice of love. 

Or spi^aks in thy unclosing eyes. 

Or through thy fiame doth burn oi niovo, 

Or fliink or tool, awake, ui iso! 

Siiii*it,*leavG lor mine alrtl nio 
* Earth’s unsubstantial mimiciy ! 

It ceased, and from the mute and moveless fiame 
A ladiant spirit arose, • * 

All beaiititul in naked puiity. 

Robed ill its htiman hues it did ascend, 

Dispai’ting as it w'ent the silver clouds, 

It moved towards the car, and took its seat 
Beside the Daemon shape. 

Obedient to the sweep of aery song, 

The mighty mhiisteis 
Unfurled their prismy yings. 

The magic car moved on : 

The iiigkt was*fair, iimynieiable stars 
• StuddeS heaven’s dark blue /ault; 

The eastern "vrave ^ew pal^ 

With th« first smile of mom. 

Tlie magic car movecV on. 

From the swift sweep 5f wings 
The atmosphere in flaming spgirkies fleW; 

And wher# Ihe burning wheels 
Edified above the mountain’s loftiest peak 
Was traced a line* of lightning. 

Now far above a reck the utAost verge 
Of the wii^e earth it flew. 

The rival of the Andes, whose dark brow • 

Fi owned o'er the silver sea, • 
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THE DAEMON OF THE WORLD 

Far, far below the chariot’s stormy path, • 

C<ilm as a slumbenng bal|c, , 

Tremendbus ocean lay. j* , ^35 

Its bioad and silent mirror grfve to view 
^ The pale and waning stars, 

The chariot’s fiery track, 

And the grey light of morn • 

Tingeing those fleecy cfouds 140 

That cradled iii their • folds the infant dawn. 

The chariot seemed to fly ' 

Through the abyss of a'h immense concave, 

Radiant with millioil constellations, tinged 

.With shades of infinite colour, * 145 

And s^micircled with a belt * 

Flashing incessant ineteors. * 

As they aTOroaclied their goal, 

The wingdd shadows seemed to gather speed. 

The sea no longer was distinguished ; earth - 150 

Appeared a vast and shadowy sphere, suspended 
In the black concave of neaven 
With the sun’s cloudless orb, 

Whose rays of rapid light 

Parted around the chariot’s swifter course, ’55 

And fell like ocean’s feathery spray 
Dashed froem the boiling surge 
pefore a vessel’s piow. 

The magic car moved on. , 

Earth’s distant orb appealed f 160 

The smallesj; light that twinkles in the heavens, 

Whilst round the chariot’s way 
Lmumerable systems widely rolled. 

And countless spheres diffused 

An ever varying glo^. 165 

It was a sight of wonder! oome were homed, 

And like the moon’s argG»tine crescent hung 
In the dark dome of heaven; some did shed 
A clear mild beam like Hesperus, VhiJe ^he sea 
’^ot glows with fading sunlight* others dashed ’70 
Athwart the niglft with trains of bickering fire, 

Like sphered worlds to death and rifln driven ; 

Some shone like stars, afid as the chariot passed 
Bedimmed all other light. 

^ Spirit of Nature I iliere *• ^ 175 

In this interminable wilderness 
Of worlds, at whose involved immensity • 

Even soaring fahey staggenB, 

Here is thy fitting temple. , 

Yet not the lightest leaf 180 

That quivers to the passing breeze 
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Is less instinct with tliee,— 

• Yet not the meanest worm, 

That lurks in grfifes and fattens on tlie dead, 

Less shares thy "eternal breath. * 185 

Spirit of Nature! thou 
Impelishable as this glorious scene, 

Heie i)f thy litting.temple. 

If solitude hath ever led th^i steps 

To the shore of the immeasurable eea, 190 

And thou hast lingered there 
Until the sun’s bioad orlf 
Soc^ned resting on the fiery line of ocean, , 

Thou mufSt have marked the braided of gold 

Ttiat without motion "hang 195 

Over the sinking sphere : * 

Thou must have marked the billo\Cy mountain clouds, 
Edged with intolerable radiancy, 

Tftwering like rocks of jet 

Above the burning deeii: 300 

And yet there is a moment 
When the sun’s highest point 
Peers like a star o’er ocean’s western edge, 

When thos 6 *far clouds ot ieMhery purple gUam 
•Like fairy lands girt by some heavenly sea: *05 

Then has thy rapt imagination soared 
Where in the midst of all existing things^ • 

The temple of the mightiest Daemon stands. 

Yet not thfe golden islands 

That gleam amid yon flood ot purple.light, 210^ 

Nor the feathery curtains 
That canopy the sun’s resplendent couch, 

Nor the burnished ocean waves 
Paving that goigeous dome, 

So tair, so wonderful a si^it 215 

As the eternal temple <?buld afford. 

The eluents of all that human thought 
Ca^i frame^f lovely or Sublime, did join 
To rear the fabriq, of the fane, i|or aught 
Of earth may image forth its majesty. * 

Yet likest evening^3^ vault that faery hall, 

As heaven low resting on tiie wave it sx>read 

Its floors of flashing light, * 

Its vast aad azure don^ ;• ^ 

And on the verge of that obscure abyss 235 

Where crystal battlepjents o’erharig the gulf 
Of the dark world^ten thousand spheres diffuse 
Their lustre throu^i its adamantine gates. 

The magic car no longer moved; • 

The Daemoivaud the Spirit • 230 
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Entered the eternal gates. ' 

Those clouds of afirjr gold- 
That slept in glittering bilUwB 
Beneath the azure canop^' 

W«th the ethereal footsteps trembled not; 235 

’While slight and odorous mists 
I’loated to strains of thrillj^g melody ‘ 

Through the vast columns and the pearly shrines. 

The Daemon and ^he Spirit • 

Appi cached the overhanging battlement. 240 

Below lay stretched *the boundless universe 1 
There, far as the remotest line « 

That limits swift imagination’s flight. 

Unending'orbs minded ‘in mazy motion, • 

Immutably fulliiling 245 

Eternal JSature’s law. 

Above, below, around, 

The circling systems formed 
A wilderness of harmony, 

Each with undeviating aim 250 

In eloquent silence through the depths of space 
Pursued its wondrous way.— , 

Awhile the Spirit paused in ecstasy. *’ ® 

Yet soon she SAW, as the vast spheres swept by, ■ 
Strange things within their belted orbs appear. 255 

Like animated frenzies, dimly moved 
Shadows, and skeletons, and fiepdly shapes, 

Thronging round human graves, and o’er the dead 
Sculpturing records for each memory 
In verse, such as malignant gods pronoimce, 260 

Blasting the hopes of men, when heaven and hell 
Confounded burst in ruin o’er the world: 

And they did build vast trophies, instruments 
Of murder, human bones, barbaric gold, 

Skins torn from living meiti, and towers of skulls 265 
With sightless holes gazing on blinder heaven, 

Mitres, and croi^ns, and brazen chbriofjs fetwined 
•^With blood, and scrolls of mystic wickedness,* 

The sanguine codbs ot venerahld' crime. 

*The likeness of a throned king came**by, 270 

When these had pass^,«bearing upon his brow 
A threefold crown; his countenance was calm. 

His eye severe and«coId; but his right hand 
* Was charged with bldbdy coin, and lie did gnaw 
By fits, with secret smiles, human heart 275 

Concealed beneath his robe; and motley shapes, 

A multitudinous throng, arounU him knelt, 

'With bosoms bare, ana bowed hea<ls, and false looks 
Of true submission, as the sphere rolled by. 

Brooking no ^ye to witness their foul shame, 280 
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'Which*human hearts mi!st feel, while human tongues 
.Tremble 1^> speak, they did rage horribly, 

Breathing in sel&contempt fieice blaSiphemiea 
Against the Daemdn of the World, and high • 

Hurling their armM hands where the pure S;;irit, 285 
Serene and inaccessibly secure, • 

Stood on '^n isolated pinnacle, 

The flood of ages confbating below, 

The depth of the unbounded uni^rse 

^bove, and •all around* ■>90 , 

Necessity’s unchanging* harmony. 

PART II 

[Sections via and ix of Qi(cen Mah rchahdled by Shelley. First 
printed m 1876 by Mr. H. Buxton Forman, C.B,, by whose kind 
permission it is here reproduced. See Editor’s Introductory NoU 
to Queen JMhb. ] 

0 HAPPY Earth! reality of Heaven! 

To which those restless powers that ceaselessly 
Throng through the human universe aspire; 

Thou couBijmmation of all mortal hope! 295 

^ Thou glorious prize of blindlf-working will! 

Whose rays, diffused throughout all space and tinie,'^ 

Veige to one point and blend for ever there: 

Of purest spints thou pure dwelling-place! * 

Where care and*sorrow, impotence and crime, ^ 300 
Languor, disease, and ignorance dare not come: 

0 happy Earth, reality of Heaven! • 

Genius has seen thee in her passionate dreams. 

And dim forebodings of thy loveliness. 

Haunting the human lieart, have there entwined 305 
Those rooted hopes, that the proud Power of Evil 
Shall not for ever on ^his fairest woild 
Shake pestilence and ivar, or that his slaves 
With«Masphc#ny tor pyayorj and human blood 
F§r sacrifice, before liis shrine ^r ever • 310^ 

In adoration beifd, or Eiebus • , • * 

With all it* banded fiends shall not uprise • 

To overwhelm in envy #ind revenge 
The dauntless and the go5d, who dare to hml , 
Defiance at hi^ throne, girt tjho’ it lie* 315^ 

W^ith Deatli’^ oranipotencl. Thou hast behold . * 

Hi's emphe, o’er the*present and the past; 

It was a desolate sight—now gaze on mine, 

Futurity, Thou hoarv gianf Time, , 

Render thou jip thy half-devoured babes,— 320 

And from the cradles of eternity, • 

Where millions^lie lulled to their portioned sleep 
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By the deep murmuring'stream of passing (things, 

Tear tliou that gloomy shroud,—Spirit, ^ohold 
Thy glorious destiny! r t 

0 t 

The Spirit saw 325 

The'^yast frame of the renovated woild 
Smile in the lap of Chaos, and the sense ^ 

01 hope thro’ her fine textufe did suffuse 
Such vaiymg glow, as,summer evening casts 
On undulating diouds apd doepeni»g lakes. 330 

Like the vague sighings,of a wind at even, *• 

That wakes the wavelets of the slumbeiing sea 
And dies on the creation of its breath, * 

And'sinks and rises, tails and swells by tUs, 

Wiis the sweet stieam of thought that with w.‘ld motion 
Flowed o’er the Spiiit’s human sympathies 33^ 

The mighty tider of thought had_ paused awhile, 

Which irom the Daemon now like Ocean’s stream 
Again began to poui.— 

To me is given 

The wonders of the human world to keep— 3 jo 

Space, matter, time and mind—lot the sight 
Renew and strengthen all thy failing hoiie.' 

All things aie lecrcaAed, and the flamd’ ’ 

Of consentaneous love inspires all life: 

The fertile bosom of the earth gives suck 345 

To rnynafls, who still grow beneath her caro, 

Rewaidmg her with their pure peTfectness; 

The balmy breathings of the wind inhale 
Her virtues, and dilfuse them all abroad; 

Health floats amid the gentle atmosjihero, 350 

Glows in tliG flints, and mantles on the stioam; 

No storms deform the beaming brow of heaven, 

Nor scatter in the freshness 01 its pride 
The foliage of the undecaying tiocs; 

Rut fruits are ever ripe, no#^vers ever fair, 355 

And Autumn pioudly boars her matron grace, 

Kindling a liusli ipi the fan clieek ol Spriitg", 

V^liose A’irgin bloom beneath the ruddy fruit ‘ 

Rotlocti its tint and blushes into love. 

• • 

The habitable earth is f»ll of bliss; 360 

Those wastes of frozen billows that were hurled 
By eveilastitig siiow-sitorms round IJie poles, 

Wheio matter dared nofr vegetate noV live, 

Jhit ceaseless frost round tho*vast solitude 

Bound its broad zone of stilliioss, are unloosed; i65 

And fragiant zephyrs There from^spicy isles 

Ruffle tlie.phicicl ocean-deep, that roys 

Its bioad* bright surges to the sloping sand, 

Wiiose roar is wakened into echoipgs sweet 
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• To niTirmiir through the* henvon-hreatliing gi’oves 370 
.And melodise witl^ man’s blest nature there. 

The vast tra<ft*of the parched and sandy 
Now teems with countless rills and shady woods, 
Corn-fields and pastures and white cottages ■, • 

And whq^e the startled wilderness did hear 375 

A savage conqueror attained in kindred blood, 

Hymning his victory, or the milder snake 
Crushing the bpnes of some frail ^intelope 
Within Ills brazen foldsthe dewy lawn. 

Offering sweet-incense*to tl^p sunrise, smiles 380 

To see a babe before his mothei’s door, 

Share with the green and golden basilisk • 

Thai; comes to lick his foot, his morntng’s meal. 

Those trackless deeps, whore m,any a weary sail 
Has seen, above the illimitable plain, ' 385 

Morning on night and night on morning rise, 

Whilst still no land to greet tho Avanderer sx>read 
Its shadoAvy mountains on the sunbright sea, 

Where the loud roarings of the temiiGsl-waves 
So long have mingled Avitli the gusty wind 390 

In mefencholy loneliness, Tind swept 
The desert *of those ocean soWtudes, 

• But vocal to the sea-biid’s harroAA^ing shriek, 

The belloAving monster, and the rushing storm, 

Now to the sweet and mnny-miiigling sojumfe 395 

Of kindliest huipan impulses respond: 

Those lonely realms biight garden-islos Ix’gem, * 
'With lightsome clouds and sinning .^oas betAAa'cn, 

And fertile valleys, resonant Avitli bliss, * 

Whilst green Avoods overcanopy tJio AAave, 400 

Which like a toil-W’oni labouier leaps to hhoio. 

To meet the kisses of the lloAveiots there. 


Man chief perceives |he change, his being notes 
The gradual renoA’^ation, and defines 
Each iifovemitit of iia^progress on his mind. 405 

Man, whe!*© the gloom of the l^ng polar night • , 

Lowered o’er the? snoAV-clad roc^s and fiozcw soil, 

Where scarce the haidiest herb tliat brav’os tb© frost 


Basked in the moonliglif’s ineffectual glow, .109 

Shrank Avith the plants, ahd daikened Avith the night; 
Nor whore the tropics bound, the realitis of day 
With a broad*helt of mingling cloud and flame, • * 

Where blue mists through the unmoving atmosphere 
Scattered the seeds of pestilence, and fed 
Unnatural vegetation, where*the land #415 

Teemed Avith^all eaithqiiake, tempest and disease, • 
Was man a nobler being; slavery • 

Had cnished him to his country’s blood-stained dust. 

, B 3 • 
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Even where the milder zone afforded man 
A seeming shelter, yet contagioji there, ^ 410 

Blighting his Being with uiinumbcped ills, 

S^iread like a quenchless fire; ifor truth availed 

Till Jate to arrest its progress, or create 

That peace which first in bloodless victory waved 

Her snow’^y standard o’er this favoured clime: 425' 

There man was long the train-bearer of slaves, 

The mimic of su^Toundiiig misery, 

The iackal of ambition’s'Iion-rago, ‘ 

The bloodhound of religi6ii’^3 hungry zeal. 

Here now the human being stands adoining 430 
This loveliest earth with taintless body and mind; 

Blest from his biith with rfill bland impulses, . 

Which gently in his noble bosom wake 
All kino Hy passions and all pure desires. 

Him, still horn hope to hope the bliss pursuing, 435 
Which from the exhaustless loro of human W'lal 
Dawns on the virtuous mind, the thoughts that rise 
In time-destroying infiriiteness gift 
With self-enshrmed eternity, that mocks 
The unprovailing hoariness of age, 4+» 

And man, once fleeting o'er the transie.nt scene 
Swift as an unremoirioeied vision, stands 
Immortal upon earth: no longer now 
He slays the beast that spoits around his dwelling 
And hbiTibly devours its mangled flesh, 445 

^Or drinks its vital blood, which like a stieam 
*Of poison tliro’ his fevoiod veins did-flow 
Feeding a plague that secretly consumed 
His feeble frame, and kindling 111 bis mind 
Hatred, despair, and fear and vain belief, 450 

The germs of miseiy, death, disease, and crime 
No lunger now the winged habitants. 

That in the woods their sweet lives sing away, 

Flee fiom the form of man but gather round. 

And prune their sunny feathcra on the hai\djs 455 

Whicn little childicn stretch in friendly tport 
I'Kwards these dreamless paitiiers pf their play. 

All thiflgs are void of teiror; man liasjost 
His desolating piivile^e, and stands 
An equal amidst equms> Happiness 460 

And science^dawm though late upon the earth; 

Peace cheers the mind, J^<ealth rono^»^\tes the frame; 
Disease and pleasure cease to mingle hero, • 

Reason and passion cease to combat there; „ 

Whilst mind unfettered o'er the earth extends 465 
•Its all-subduing energies, and wields 
The sceptre of a vast dominion tliere; 

Mild is the slow necessity of death: 
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The tfanquil spirit fails beneath its grasp, 

• Without« groan, almost without a.feai, 470 

Resigned in p^fe^to the necessity, 

Calm as a voyager to some distant land, 

And full of wonder, full of hope as he. 

The deadly goims of languor and disease 

Waste in the human.frame, and Natuie gifts 475 

With choicest boons her human wor&hi[)peis. 

How vigorous jtiow the athletic ftprin of ago! 

Hoir clear its open and xflnwiinkled brow ! 

Where neither avarice* cunning, nude, or caio, 

Had stamped Uie seal of gi% deiormitv 4S0 

(Jn all the mingling lineaments of time. • 

Ho^ lovely the mtiepij fiont of you 4 h ! 

How sweet the smiles of taintless mlancy. 

Within the massy piison’s moiildeimg couits, 

Feailess and fieo the ruddy children plav, 4^5 

Weaving guy chaplets for their innou-nt blows 
With the green ivy and the red wall-fiowoi. 

That mock the dungeon’s unavailing gloom ; 

The ponderous chains, and gratings of stiong iioii, 
There^rust amid the accumulated ruins 4V3 

Now minf^ng slowly with tAieir native cu’-th. 

• Tliere the broad beam ot day, which feebly once '' 
L^hted the cheek of lean captivity 
With a pale and sickly glare, now freely slnnes 
On the pure snjiles of iiitant playlulness: 495 

No mole thG.shuddeiing voice or hoaise despair * 
Peals through the echoing vaults, byt sootlung tiotes 
Of ivy-fingered winds ana gladsome birds “ 

And merriment are resonant around. 

The fanes of Fear and Falsehood hear no moie 500 
The voice that once waked multitudes to war 
Thundering thro’ all Uioir aisles: but now respond 
To the death dirge of the melancholy wmd; 

It % si^it of awfulness to, see 
The works of faith and slavery, so vast, 

So sumptuous, ^et withal so polishing! • 

Even as tlte corpse that rests beneath tboir 'ivalh 
A thousand mourners tlie pomp of death 
To-day, the breathing marble glows above • 

To decorate it^ memory, aiid tongues* 

Aje busy of^ts life: to-rAoriow, worms 
In silence and m diftkiiess seize their prey. 

These rums soon leave not ji wieck behind: 

Their elements, %vide-scattered o’er the globe, • 

To happier sjiapes are moulded, and become y5 

Ministrant to all blissful impulses: • 

Thus human tl^gs are perfected, and eaith, 
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Even as a child beneath its mother’s love, • 

Is strengthened in all excellenoe, and grpws 

Fairer and nobler with each passing year. 520 

Now Time his dusky pennons o’er the scene 
Closes in steadfast daikness, and the past 
Fades from our charmed sight. My msk. is done: , 

Thy loie is learned. Earths wonders are thine own. 
With all the fear and q^ll the hope they bring. 525 
My spells are paU: the,present noirv recurs. 

Ah me I a pathless wilderness remains '' 

Yet unsubdued by man’s reclaiming hand. 

Yelj human Spirit, bravely hold thy course, 

Let virtue t<5^ach thee tirm],y to pursue , 

The gradual paths of an aspiring change: 

For birth ana life and death, and that strange state 
Before the naked powers that thro’ the world 
Wander like winds have found a human lioine, 

All tend to perfect happiness, and uige 535 

The restless wheels of being on their wayj 
Whose flashing spokes, instinct with infinite life, 

Bicker and burn to gain their destined goal: 

For birth but wakes the universal nainp 

Wliose mighty streariis might else in silence flow 5^0 

Thro’ the vast world, to individual sense 

Of outward shows, whose unexperienced shape 

New lnod3s of passion to its frame may lend; 

Life is its state of action, and thet.store 

Of all events is aggregated there ■ 545 

That variegate the eternal universe: 

Death is a gate of dreariness and gloom, ^ 

That leads to azure isles and beaming skies 
And happy r^ons of eteinal hope. 

Therefore, 0 Spirit I fearlessly boar on: ^ 55° 

Though storms may break tho primrose on its stalk, 
Though frosts may blight tl.e freshness of its bloom, 
Yet spring’s awakening breath will yroo the earih, 

To feed with kindliest dewu its favourite fldwer, 

That blooms in mi^sy banks and^darksome gleris, 555 
Lighting the green wood with its‘ sunny smile. 

Fear not then, Spirit, ^death’s disrobing hand, 

So welcome when the tyrant is awake, 

So welcome*when the bigot’s hell-torcn flares; 

'Tib but the voyage of el darksome nbur, ^ 560 

The transient gulf-dream of af startling sleep. 

For what thou art shall perish utterly, ' 

But what is thine may never ce<ase to he; 

Death is no foe to virtue: earth has seen 

Love’s brightest roses on the scaffold bloom, 565 

Mingling with 'freedom’s fadeless laurels ther^ 
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And presaging the truth of visioned bliss. 

» Are there not hopos within thee, which this scene 
Of linked and ^adual being has confirmed ? 

Hopes that not vdlnly thou, and living fires * 570 

Of mind as radiant and as pure as thou, • * 

Have shone upon the paths of men—return* 

Surpassifig Spirit, to^that world, where thou 

Alt destined an eternal war to wage 

With tyranny and falsehe^id, ami uproot 575 

Tli^ germs of fnisery froifi the human heart. 

Thine is the hand wllbsS piety would soothe 
Tlie thorny ]ullow of unliaf}»y crime, 

Whose impotence an easy pardon gains, • 

Watching its wanderings as a frienddisease; 580 

Thine is the brow whose mildness would defy 
Its fiercest rage, and brave its sfernest will, 

When fenced hy power and maslor of the world. 

Thou art sincere and good; of resolute mind, 

Frt^ from heart-withering custom’s cold control, 585 
Of passion lofty, pure and unsubdued. 

Earth’s pride and meanness could not vanquish thee, 
And therefoie art thou worthy of the boon 
Which thou hast now leceived: virtue shall koei) 

Thy footsfeps in the path tlfat thou hast trod, 590 

And many days of beaming hopij shall bless '• 

Thy spotless life of sweet and sacred love. 

Go, happy one, and give that bosom joy • 

Whose sle<jj>less spirit waits to catch 

Light, Me and rapture from thy smile. • 595 

The Daemon called its winged ministers. . 

^leechloss with bliss the Spirit mounts the car, 
liiat rolled beside the crystal battlement, 

Bending her beamy eyes in thankfulness. 

The burning wheels inflame 600 

The steep descent of Heaven’s imtrodden way. 

Fast and far the*chaiiot flew: 

The mighty globes that rolled 
Aioundlthe gate of tno Etern^ Fane ^ 

Lessened by slew degrees, an# soon appeared • 

Such tiny*£winkleis as the planet oibs * , 

Thai ministering on t^e solar power 

With borrowed light pufSuod their narrower way. 

Earth floated then below: • * 

The charfot paused naoment; 

• The Spirit there descended : 

And fiom the parth departing 
The slradowg with swift wings 
Speeded like thought upon the light of Heaven. 

The Body and the Soul united then, • . 615 

A gentle start,convulsed lanthe’s frame: 
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Her veiny eyelids quietly unclosed; 

Moveless awhile the daik blue orbs remained: 

8he looked around in wonder and^ beheld 

Kenry, who kneeled in silence fty her couch, 620 

W^at'^'hing her sleep "with looks of speechless love, 

And the blight beaming stars 
That through the casemejit shona 
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[Composed at Bishopsgate Heath, near Windsor Park, ISlo (autumn); 
puldi&lied, as the title-piece of a slender volume containing other 
jioems (see Bibliographical Ijist,) by Baldwin, Cradock and Joy, 
London, 1816 (March). Reprinted—the first edition being sold out 
—amongst the Posihumous Poems, 1824. Sources of the text aie 
(1) the editio prinrciis, 1816 ; (2) Posth. Poems, 1824; (3) Poetical 
Works, 1839, edd. 1st and 2nd. For (2) and (3) Mrs Shelley is 
responsible ] ^ 

PREFACE 


The poem entitled Alastor may 
be cona]deredia.saJlegoncalof one 
of the most interesting situations 
of 1 hehuinan mind. It represents 
a youth of uncorrupted feelings 
and adventurous genius led forth 
by an imagination inflamed and 
puiified through familiarity with 
all that IS excellent and majestic, 
I 0 the contcmjilation of the uni- 
veise. Ho dunks deep of the 
fountains of knowledge, and is 
still insatiate. The magnificence 
«dy^id beaii^ of the external "viorld 
sinks proToundJy into the ffHine 
of his conceptions, and affords to 
their modifications a variety not 
to Ijip exhausted. So long as it is 
possible for his desfltes to poisit 
to^'ards objects thus infinite and 
aumeasured, he is joyous, and 
traufiiiil, and self-possessed. But 
the period arrives when these 
(>b,jects cease to suffice His mind 
is at length suddenly aw'akened 
and thirsts for intercourse with an 


intelligence similar to itself, lie 
images to himself the Being ivhom 
he loves. ^ Conversant with specu¬ 
lations of the subliinest and most 
erfect natures, the vision in which 
e embodies his owui imaginations 
unites all of wonderful, or wise, 
or beautiful, which the poet, the 
philosopher, or the lover could 
depicture. The intellectual facul¬ 
ties, the imagination, the functions 
of sense, have their respective 
rcijuisitionsSn ^Iid sympathy of 
corresponding powers in other 
human Ifbings. The Poet is re¬ 
presented as uifiting these requisi¬ 
tions, and attaching them to a 
single image. He seeks in vain 
for a prototype of his conception. 
Bla.sted by Ins disappoinf^nient, he 
desdfends to an untimely grave. 

The picture is not barren 'of 
instruction to actual men. The 
Poet’s self-qpntred seclusion was 
avenged by the funes of an ir¬ 
resistible passion pursuing him to 
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speedy ruin.« But that Power * 
which, strikes the luminaries of 
the world with sudden, (J^irTcness 
and extinction, by awakening them 
to too exquisite a perception of its 
influences, dooms to a slow and 
fioisonmis decay* those meaner 
spirits that dare to abjure lits 
dominion. Their destiny is more 
abject and, inglorious* as their 
delinquency is more contempU- 
ble and pernicious. They who, 
deluded •by no generous error, 
instigated by no sacred thirst of 
doubtful knowledge, duped bj^ 
no illustrious superstition, loving 
nothing on this earth, and clieiish- 
ing no hopes beyond, yet keep 
aloof flora isympatiues with their 
kind, rejoicing iicitlier in human 
joy nor mourning with human 
grief; these, and such as they, 
have their *ppoi tinned curse. 
They languish, because none feel 
with* them their common n.itme 


They are morally dead. They 
are neither friends, nor loveis, 
nor fathers, nor citizen.s of the 
world, nor benefactors t)f their 
country. Among thase who at-* 
tempt to exist witfiout human 
sympathy, the pure and tender¬ 
hearted perish through the inten¬ 
sity and passion of their search 
•after its communities, when the 
vacancy of their spirit suddenly 
nwikes itself felt. All else, selfish, 
blind, and toipid, are tliose un- 
foreseeing nijiltitudes who consti¬ 
tute, together wiih their own, the 
lasting •misery and loneliness of 
the woiVl. Those who love not 
their fellow-beings live unfruitful 
lives, and piejiaie for then old age 
a miseiablu giavo. 

‘The good d'e first, 
And those whosp liearts me dry as 
summcM dust, 

Biyn to tlio socket I' 

December ] i, 1815. u 


Nondum am.abaju, et ninare amabam, qnaeretiam quid 
amareuj, auiaiis amare —Con/ess. ht Aicguet. 

Eaktit, ocean, air, belovt-d brotlieihood ! 

Tf our great Mother has imbued my soul 
With aught of natural piel.y to feel 
Your love, and reeomnenso the boon •with mine ; 
If dewy morn, and odorous noon, and even, 

With sunset and its gorgeous ministers, 

And solemn nudmghrs tingling wleiitness; 

If autumn’s kolloAv sighs in the sere wood, 

And winter robing with pure gftoiv and crowns ^ 
Of starry ice the grey grass aid hare houghs, • 

If sprmg’s«voliiptuous pantings when she fnealhgs 
Her fiist sweet kisses, have been dear to me; 

If no brig lit bird, insect, %i' gentle beast 
I consciously havo injured, but still loved 
And cherishof these my Jcindred; tlieu forgive 
This boast, beloved lirelhien, and withdraw 
No poition of your jvonted favour now ! 

Mother of this Unfathomable world! 

Favour ray sblemii song, for I liave love,d 
Thee ever, and thee only; I havo watched 
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Thy shadow, and the daiitiiess of thy steps, 

And my heart ever gazes on t|^e depth „ 

Of thy deep inystones. I have nsJvJe my bed 

l‘ii charnels and on coffins, wheVe black death 

Keeps record of the trophies won fiom thee, 25 

Hoping to still these obstinate questionings 

Of thee and thine, by forcing some lone'ghost 

Thy messengei, to render up the tale 

Of what we are. In Icne and silent hours, 

When nij>ht makes a wbird soundk)f its own, stillness, 
Like an inspiied and desperate alohymist 31 

Staking Ins veiy life dn somo dark hope, 

Have^ r mixed awful talk and asking looks 
With my mpst innocent love, until strange tears 
Uniting with those breathfoss kisses, made 35 

Such magic as co'mpels the charmbd night 
To render up thy charge: . . . and, though ne’er yet 
Thou hast unveiled tliy inmost sanctuary, 

Enough from mcommunicable dream, 

And twilight phantasms, and deep noon-day thought, 40 
Has shone within me, that serenely now 
And movi'less, as a long-forgotten lyre 
Susjiended in the solitaiy dome 
Of some mvsterious and deserted fane," 

I wait thy iu'eath, Great Parent, that my stiain 45 
May modulate with murmurs of the aii, 

And motions of the forests and the sea, 

And voice of living beings, and woven hymns 
' Of night and day, and the deep h^ayt of man. 

There was d Poet whose untimely tomb 50 

Ko human hands with pious reverence reared, 

But the charmed eddies of autumnal winds 
Built o’er his mouldoring bones a pyramid 
Of mouldering loaves in the waste wilderness:— 

A lovely youtii,—no mournip^ maiden decked 55 

With weeping flowers, or votive cypress wreath, 

The lone couch of his everlftstmg sleep:— ■> 

Gentle, and brave,\ind generous,—no lorh bard « 
Bi^thqd o’er his dark fat© one melodious sigh: 

Ho lived, he died, he sung, in solitude.* 60 

Btrangem have went to hear his passionate notes, 

And virgins, as iinknowh he passed, have pined 
And wasted •■fur fond Jove of liis wild eyes. 

The fire of those soft 01 bs has ceased to burn, 

And Silence, too enamoured of that voice, ' 65 

Locks its mute music in her lugged celj. * 

' • . * *1 

By solemn vision, and bright silver dream, 

His infancy was nurtured. Eveiy si^fit 
And sound fi*om the vast eai'tli and ambient air, 
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Deniwo his heart its cHoicest impulses. 70 

The fouytains of ^ivine philosophy 

Fled not his ijhirsliiig lips, and all* of gn at, 

Or good, or loveN, whicli the sacjed puat • 

In tiuth or fable consecrates, he felt • 

And know. When early youth had passed^ he loft 75 
His cold fireside and alienated home 
To seek strange truflis in undiscovered lands. 

Many a wide waste and tnngledwilderness 

Has "lured his^ftMirle&s st#pa, ana he has bought 

With his sweet voiceband eyes, from savage men, 80 

His lest and food. NatuiVs most secret steps 

ile like her shadow has pursued, where'er 

The red volcano overcanopies ^ 

Its fields of snow and* pinnacles of ice 

With burning smoke, or where*bit union lakes 85 

On black bare pointed islets eveV boat 

With sluggish surge, or where the seciet ca%e3 

Kifjgged and dark, winding among the springs 

Of fire and poison, inaccessible 

To avarice or pride, thoii* starry domes po 

Of diamond and of gold expand above 
Numberless and immeasurable halls, 

Frequent^with crystal column, and clear shiinos 
Of peail, and thrones radiant with clir^'solite. * 

Nor had that scene of ampler rdajebty 95 

Than gems or gold, the varying roof of ht^veii 
And the green earth lost in his heait Its claims 
To love aiK^ \fonder ; he would linger long < 

In lonesome vales, making the wild his home, 

Until the doves and squiriels would partake koo 

From his innocuous hand his bloodless food, 

Lured by the gentle meaning of his looks, 

And the wild antelope, that starts whene’er 

The dry leaf rustles in the brake, suspend 

Her timid steps to gaze upon a form 105 

More graceful than her own. 

• * • , His wandering stoi> 

•Obedient to high thoughts, lyfs visited « 

The awful ruins of the days of old : , " 

Athens, and ^re, and Balbec, and the waste , 

Where stood Jerusalesu, the fallen toweis no 

Of Babylon, the eternal •pyramids, ^ 

Memphis and Thebes, aria,whatBOe’ec- of strange 
Sculptured ^*11 alabaster obelisk, 

Or iasper tomb, oi* mutilated spliynx, 

Dark Aethiopia in .her desert hills 115 

Conceals. Amoaig the ruihed temples there, , 
Stupendous^ columns, and wild images 
Of more than man, where marble daeiaoiis watch * 
The Zodiac’s brazen mystery, and dead men 
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Jiang their mnte thoughts dn the mute walls ground, »lao 
He fingered, poring on memorials ^ , 

Of the world's youth, through the^Ipng burning day 
Gkzed on those speechless shapen, nor, when the moon 
Filled the mysterious halls with floating shades 
Suspended he that task, but ever gazed _ 125 

And gazed, till meaning on his vacant mkid 
Flashed like strong inspiratiofi, and he saw 
Tlie thrilling secrets of the birth of time. 

Meanwhile an Arab maidep brought his food’* 

Her daily portion, front her fathei’s tent, 130 

And spread her matting for his couch, and stole* 

From‘duties and repose to tend his steps:— 
Fnamoured, ^et not daring*for deep awe • 

'i^o speak her love*;—and watched his nightly sleep, 
►Sleepless heiself, to gaze upon his lips i 35 

Farted in slumber, whence the regular breath 
Of innocent dreams arose: then, when red morn 
Made paler tlie pale moon, to her cold home 
Wildeied, and wan, and panting, she letuined. 

The Poet wandering on, through Arabie , 140 

And Persia, and the Ayild Carmanian wit^te. 

,And o’er the aerial mountains which pour down 
Indus and Oxiis fioin their icy caves, 

In joy and exullation held Ins way; 

Till in‘the*vale of Cashmire, far within 145 

Its loneliest dell, where odorous plSnts entwine 
Heneath the liollow rocks a natural b<?wer, 

Pemde a sparkhng rivulet ho stretched 
IT Ls languid limbs. A vision on his sleep 
There came, a dream of hopes that never yet 150 

Had flushed his cluick. Ho dreamed a veiled maid 
Sate near him, frilking in low solemn tones. 

Her voice was like the voice of his own soul 
Heard in the calm of thouglft; its music long, 

Like woven sounds of stioiims and hr«ezes, h^l' 155 
]Ti^ inmost sense suspended m its web • 
OrfuniiY-colonred wcof and shifting hues. 

Kpowledgo and truth and virtue were Iw theme, 

And loity hopes of divine liberty, 

Tliou^^hts the most dear #0 him, and poesy, 160 

Herself a po^i. Soon the solemn mood 
Of her pure mind kimflect through afl^her frame 
A permeating fire: wild numlisis then • 

She raised, with voice stifled iij tremulous sobs • 

Subdued by its own pi»thos: her/air hands 165 

M^'ere bare alone, sweeping from some strange harp 
Strange sjyiiphony, and in their hrandhirg veins 
Tlie doquent blood told an ineffable tale. 
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* The beating of her hear! was heard to fill 

• The pauses of her^usic, and her breath 170 

Tumultuously aosorded with those fits 

Of intermitted soifg. Sudden she rose, 

As if her heart impatiently endured _ 

Its bursting burthen: at the souiid he turnm, 

And saw^by the warm light of their own lite 175 

Her glowing limbs beneath the sinuous veil 
Of woven wind, her outspread ar^ps now bare, 

Her* dark lock^ floating in the breath of night, 

Her beamy bending eje^, her paited li})s 
Outstretched, and pale, and*quivering eagerly. i8o 

His strong heart sunk and sickened with excess 
Of love. He reared his shiiddeiing l^pibs and quelled 
His* gasping breath, and spread Ins arms to meet 
Her panting bosom ; . . . she drbw back a while, 

Then, yielding to the irresistible *joy, 185 

With frantic gesture and short breathless cry 
Folded his frame in her dissolving arms. 

Now blackness veiled his dizzv eyes, and night 
Involved and swallowed up the vision; sleep, 

Like a dark flood susjionded in its course, 190 

Rolled back its impulse on his vacant brain. 

* • 

Roused by the shock he started from his tiancc-% 

The cold white light of inorningj the blue moon 
Low m the west, the clear and garish hills, 

The distinct vajley and the vacant woo<?s, 195 

Spread round him where he stood. Whither have* fled 
The hues of heaven that canopieil his bower 
Of yesternight? The sounds tliat sbothed his sleep, * 
The mysteiy and the majesty of Eaitii, 

The joy, the exultation? TTis wan eyes aoo 

Gaze on the empty scene as vacantly 
As ocean’s moon looks on the moon in heaven. 

The spirit of sweet hjiinan love has sent 
A vision to the sleep of him who spurned 
Her tshoLcesff gifts. He eagerly pursiu's 205 

JBeyond the realms of dream wiat fleeting shadei; 

He overleaps the bounds. Alfis! Alas! , '* 

Were limbs, and breath, and being intertwined. 

Thus treacherously? laoj^t, lost, for ever lost, 

In the wide pathless desert of dun sleep, ,210 

That beautifuj shape! Does the dark gate of death 

S onduct to fhy mysteriofis paradise, 

Sleep ? Does tlidP bright arch ot rainbow clouds, 

And pendent moun*tains seen in the calm lake, 

Lead only to a black and iVatery depth, , 215 

While deatl^s^blue vault, with loathliest vapours hupg, 
Where every shade which the foul grave exhales 
Hides its dead, eye from the detested day, 
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Conducts, 0 Sleep, to thy delightful realms^ 

This doubt with sudden tide tlowed on ^lis heart, . aao 
The insatiate hope which it awabiKcd, stung 
liis brain even like despair. * 

, While daylight held 

The i^y, the Poet kept mute conference 
With his still soul At niglit the passiofi came, « 

Like the liene fiend of a aisteinpored di'eam, 225 

And shook him /rom bis rest, and lod him forth 
Into the darkness.—As un eagle gfasped , 

In folds of the green serpent, feels her breast 

Burn with the poison* and precipitates 

Through niglit and day, tempest, and calm, and'cloud, 

Frantic witR dizzying anguish, her blind flight 23* 

O’er the wide ae^ wilderiVess: thus driven 

By the bright shadow of that lovely dream, 

Beneath the cold glare of the desolate night, 

Through tangled swamps and deep precipitous dells, 235 
Staitling witn careless step the moonliglit snake, 

He fled. Red morning dawned upon ms flight, 

Shedding the mockery of its vital hues 

Upon Ills cheek of death. He wandered on 

Till vast Aornos seen from Petra’s steep • 240 

Hung o’er the low horizon like a cloud; * 

Through Balk, and where the desolated tombs • 

Of Parthian kings scatter to every wind 
Their twa^ting dust, wildly he wandered on, 

Day after day a wea^ waste of hpurs, 245 

‘ Bearing within his life the brooding,.care 
Tliat ever fed^on its decaying flame. 

And now his limbs were lean; his scattered hair 
Sored by the autiunn of strange suffering 
Sung dirges in the wind ; his listless hand 250 

Hung like dead bone within its-withered skin; 

Life, and the lustre that consumed it, shone 

As in a furnace burning secretly 

From liis dark eyes alone. The cottagers, 

Who ministered v^ith human charit;^' , 255 

His human wants, ♦beheld with wondering awe • 

Tfl'eir feeling visitant. The mouiituineer, 

Encountering on some dizzy pr(3Cipice 

That s^ctral form, deeiped that the Spiiit of wind 

With fightning eyes, and eager breath, and feet 260 

Disturbing fiot tlie drrfted snow, ha^i paused 

In its caieer: the infant would conceal 

His troubled visage in his mother’s robe 

In terror at the glare of those wild eyes, 

• To remember their strange lighten many a dream 265 
Of after-times; but youthful maideng, taught 
By nature,, would interpret half the woe 
219 Conduct cid. ISJ6. See at end. 
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• Tljat wasted him. would call hmi with false names 
I Brother,,and frionjl, would pi ess his pallid hand 
At paiting, andiwatch, dim thr()Uj<h teais, the lath 270 
Of his departure ft’om their father’s door. * 

3 

At length upon the lone Choraaniian shor-e* 

ITo paused, a wide and melancholy waste 
Of putrid marslies. 3 V. strong impulse urged 
His steps to the sea-shore* A swan was there, 275 
Beside a sluggtsh streamnamong 1 lie leeds. 

It rose as he api>i oaclked, and with strong wings 
Scaling the upward sky, bait its blight couise 
High over the immeasurable main. 

His eyes mirsued its flight.—‘ Thou hast a Rome, 280 
Beftutifiil bird ; thou vbyagest to thine liome, 

"Where thy sweet mate will twine her downy neck 
With thme, and welcome thy leturn with eyes 
Bright in the lustre of their own fond joy. 

Ana what am I that I should linger hero, 285 

With voice far sweeter than thy aying notes, 

Spirit more vast than thine, frame more attuned 
To beauty, wasting these surpassing poweis 
In the deaf air, to the blind earth, and heaven 
That echoes not my thoughts?’ A gloomy smile 290 
• Of desperate hope wrinkled his quivering bps. , 

For sleep, he knew, kept most rfelontlessiy 
Its precious charge, and silent death exposed, 

Faitnless perhaps as sleep, a shadowy ihro, 

With dountfuRsmile mociiing its own stiango charms. 

Startled by his own thoughts he docked around. ap6 
There was no fair fiend near him, not a sight 
Or sound of awe but in his own deep mmd. 

A little shallop floating near the siiore 

Caught the impatient wandering of his gaze. 300 

It had been long abqpdoned, for its sides 

Gaped wide with many a rift, and its frail joints 

Swayed with the undulations of the tide. 

A restle 15 s impulse urged him/to embark , 

And meet lone Death on the*drear ocean’p waste; 

For well ke knew that mighty Shadow loves , 

The slimy caverns of Dio populous deep. 

The day was fair and sunny, sea wid sky ’ 

Drank its inspiring radiance, and the wintf 
Swept strongly from the shore, blackenmg the waves. 
Following his eager soul, the wanderer 311 

Leaped in the biiat, he spread his cloak aloft 
On the bare mast, and took hia lonely seat, ’ 

And felt th 5 boat speed o’er the tranqujl sea ’ 

Like a torn cloud before the hurricane. 3^5 
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As one that in a silver'vision floats «' 

Obedient to the sweep of odorops winds ^ 

Upon resplendent clouds, so rapidly 

Along the dark and rufiled waters fled 

The straining boat.—A whirlwind swept it on, 320 

Witli»-fierce gusts and precipitating force, 

Through the white ridges of the (fliated sea. « 

The waves arose. Higher arid higher still 
Their fierce neckf, writlied beneath the tempest’s scourge 
Like serpents struggling* in a vultiftre’s grasp. , 325 

Calm and rejoicing 111 flie tearful war 
Of wave ruining on mive, and blast on blast 
Descending, and black flood on whirlpool driven 
"With dark ojiliterating course, he sate: 

As if their genii were the'ministers 330 

Appointed to conduct him to the light 
Oi those beloved' eyes, the Poet sate 
Holding the steady helm. Evening came on, 

The beams of sunset hung their rainbow hues' 

High ’mid the shifting domes of sheeted spray 335 
That canopied his path o’er the waste deep; 

Twilight, ascending slowly from the east. 

Entwined in duskier wreaths her braided locks 
O’er the fair front and radiant eyes of day; 

» Night followed, clad with stars. On every side -340 
More hoiribly th6 multitudinous streams 
Of ocean’s mountainous waste to mutual war 


Rushed in'dark tumult thundei'ing, as to mock 
.The calm and spangled sky. The iittle boat 
Still fled before the sioim^ still fled, like loam 3^5 
Down the steefp cataract or a wintry river ; 

Now pausing on the edge of the riven wave; 

Now leaving far behind the bursting mass 
That fell, convulsing ocean: safely fled— 

As if that frail and wasted human form, 35a 

Had been an elemental god.,, 

At midnight 

The moon arose: and lo! the ethereaS cliffs' < 

O^ Caucasus, whose'^ey summits shone ^ 

Among J;he stare IiIm sunlight, and around 

Viflbose caverned base the whirlpools and the waves 355 

Bursting and eddying irresistibly 

Rage and resound for evfc—Who shall save ?— 

The boat fled* on,—the.boiling torrent drove,— 

The crags closed round with olack anfi jagged arms, 

The shattered mountain overhang the sea, 360 

And faster still, beyond all human speed, ‘ 

Suspended on the swed^) of the smooth wave, 

The little boat was driven. A cavern there 
Yawned, and amid its slant and winding depths 
Ingulfed the rushing sea. The boat fled on 365 
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WithifUnrelaxing speed.—‘Vision and LoVe!* 
r The Poet cried aloud, ‘I have beheld 
The patli of thy* dfepjT,rture. Sleep and death 
Shall not divide us long I ’ 

1 

The boat pursued* 

The windings of the cavern. Daylight shone 370 

At length upon that* gloomy river’s flow ; 

Now, where the fiepest war among the waves 

Is^calm, on tho unfathonsiable stream 

The boat moved slowly.- Where the mountain, riven, 

Exposed those Jjlack depths to the azure sky, 375 

Ere yet the flood’s enormous volume fell 

Even to the base of Caucasus, with sound ^ 

Th&t shook the everlasting rocks, thg mass 
Filled with one whirlpool all that ample chasm; 

Stair above stair the eddying waters rose, 380 

Circling immeasurably fast, and laved 
With ^t einating dash the gnarlod loots 
Of mighty trees, that stretcmed their giant arms 
In darkness over it. I’ the midst was left. 

Reflecting, yet distorting every cloud, 385 

A pool of treacherous and tremendous calm. 

Seized by 4 ;he sway of the' ageending stream, 

With dizzy swiftness, round, and round, and round, 
Ridge after ridge the straining boat arose, 

Till on the verge of the extremest curve, , 390 

Where, through an oiiening of tlie rocky bank, 

The waters ovA’flow, and a smooth spot 
Of glassy quiet mid those battling tides 
Is left, the boat paused shuddering.*-Shall it sink , 
Down the abyss? Sliall the reverting stress 395 

Of that resistless gulf embosom it ? 

Now shall it fall?-A wandering stream of wind. 
Breathed from the west, has caught the expanded sail, 
And, lo! with gentle^ motion, between banks 
Of mossy slope, and on a placid stream, 4°° 

Beneath a woven groye it sails, and, hark! 

The ghaStly torrent mingles far roar, , 

With the breeze murmuring m the musicj,! Wi3ods. 
Where the embowering tiees recede, and leave , 

A little space of green *0X]janse, the cove 405 

Is closed by meeting banks, whose yellow flowers ^ 

For ever gaze on their own^ drooping* eyes, ^ 

Reflected in*tlie crystal calm. The wave 

CTf the boat’s motion marred their pensive task. 

Which nought but .vagrant bird, or wanton wind, 410 
Or falling spear-grass, or tfJeir own decay 
Had e’er disturbed before. The Poet longed 
To deck with their bright hues his witliyered hair, * 
But on his heart Hs solitude returned. 
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And he forbore. Not the'strong impulse hid ; 4J5 
In those flushed cheeks, bent eyes, and shadowy f\ame 
Had yet performed its ministry': hung 
Upon his life, as lightning m at cloud 
Gleams, hovering ere it vanish, ere the floods 
Of n^ght close over it. 

The noonday sun 42^ 

Now shone upon the forest, ftne vast mass 
Of mingling shade, whose brown magnificence 
A narrow vale embosom^. There, huge caves, 

Scooped in the dark base* o£ their aery rocks * 

Mocking its moans, respond and roar for ever. 425 

The meeting boughs and implicated leaves • 

Wov4 twilight o’er the Poers path, as led 
By love, or &ream, or god,* or mightier Deaih,* 

He sought in Nature’s dearest haunt, some bank. 

Her cradle, and his sepulchre. More dark 430 

And dark the shades accumulate The oak, 

Expanding its immense and loiotty arrris, • 

Embraces the light beech. The pyramids 
Of the tall cedar overarching, frame 
Most solemn domes within, and far below, 435 

Like clouds suspended in an emerald sky, c 
The ash and the acacia floating hang *- » 

I Tremulous and pale. Like restloKSs serpents, clothed, 

In rainbow and in fire, the parasites, 

StaiTec^ with ten thousand blossoms, flow around 440 
The grey trunks, and, as gamesome infants’ eyes, 

.With gentle meanings, and most ihnocent wiles. 

Fold their beams round the hearts of those that love, 
These twine their tendrils with the wedded boughs 
Uniting their close union: the woven leaves 445 

Make iiet-woik of the darn blue light of day, 

And the night’s noontide clearness, mutable 
As shapes in the weird clouds. Soft mossy lawns 
Beneath these canopies extend their swells, 

Fragrant with perfumed herbs, and eyed with blooms 45a 
Mmute y^et beautiful. One darkest gten • • 

S^ds from its woo^ of musK-rose, twined with jasmine, 

A soul-^issolving odjjur, to invite 

To some more lovely mysteiy. Through the deU, 

Suence and Twilight here, ^win-sisters, keep 455 

Their noonday watch, anfl sail among the shades, 

Like vaporous shapes half seen; beyond, a well. 

Bark, gleaming, and of most translufient wave, 

Images all the woven boughs Above, * 

And each depending leaf, and pvery speck 4<o 

Of azure sky, daiting between th^r chasms; 

*Nor aught else in the liquid mirror laves 
Its portraiture, but some inconstant i^fcar 
Between one foliaged lattice twinkling fair, 
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^ Or pointed bird, sleeping beneath the moon, 463 

’ Or gorgeous insect* floating motionless, 

Unconscious of th,e day, ere yet his wings 
Have spread their glories to the gaze ot noon. 

p> 

Hither the Poet came. His eyes beheld 
Their own wan lights through the reflected lines 470 
Of his thin hair, distinct in the dark depth 
Of that still fountain; as The human heart, 

Gafiing in dreams over the gloomy grave, 

Sees its own treacherous" likeness there. He heard 
T^he motion of Hshe leaves, the grass that spiuiig 475 
Startled and glanced and trembled even to feel 
Ai\ unaccustomed pres<%nce, and the sound 
Of the sweet brook that from the seciet spiings 
Of that dark fountain rose. A ^irit seemed 
To stand beside him—clothed in no bright robes 480 
Of ^shadowy silver or enshrining light, 

Borrowed from aught the visible world atfoids 
Of grace, or majesty, or mystery;— 

But, undulating woods, and silent well, 

And leaping rivulet, and evening gloom 485 

Now deepening the dark shades, mr speech assuming, 
Held commune w ith him, aS if he and it 
Were all that was,—only . . . when Ins regard 
Was raised by intense pensiveness, . . . two eyes, 

Two starry eyes, hung 111 the gloom of 4 ;hoaght, 490 
And seemed with their serene and azure smiles 
To beckon Iwm. 

Obedient to the light ’ 

That shone within his soul, he went, pursuing 
The windings of the dell.—The rivulet 
Wanton and wild, through many a green ravine 495 
Beneath the forest flowed. Sometimes it fell 
Among the moss with hollow harmony 
Dark and pi^found. Now on the polished stones 
It ditncod; fike childhood lauding as it went: 

Then, through the plain in trar^uil wanderings ci'ept, 5°^ 
Reflecting eveiy herb and dropping bud ' 

That overhung its quietness .—^0 stieam! 

Whose source is inaccdfesibly profound, 

Whither do thy mysterious waters tend? ^ 

Thou image^Lmy life. Thy darksome stillness, 50j 
Tihy dazzling waves, thy loud and hollow gulL, 

Thy searchless fountain, and invisible course , 

Have each their type in mo: and the wide sky, 

And measureless ocean may declare as soon 

What oozy navem or what wandering cloud 310 

Contains thy waters, as the universe ’ 

Tell where these living thoughti| reside, when stretched 
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Upon thy flowers ray bloodless limbs shall waste > 

I’ the passing wind I' . * •* 

* Beside th*e grassy shore 

Of the small stream he went; he did impress 515 
On the gi'een moss his tremulous step^ that caught 
Strong shuddering from his fuming limbs. As one 
Roused by some joyous madness from the couch 
Of fever, he did inove; *yet, not like him, 

Forgetful of the grave, where, whei! the flame , 520 

Of his frail exultation shifll'be spent, 

He must descend. Wfth rapid steps he went 
Beneath the shade of trees, beside the flow * 

Of the wild babbling rivulgt; and now 

The forest’s solenjn canopies were changed ‘ 525 

Xi’or the uniform /i,nd lightsome evening sky. 

Grey rocks did peep from the spare moss, and stemmed 
The struggling brook : tall spires of windlestrae 
Threw their thin shadows down the ru^ed slope, 

And nought but gnarled roots of ancient pines 530 
Branchless and bhisted, clenched with grasping roots 
The unwilling soil. A gradual change was hero, 

Yet ghastly. For, as fast years flow away, • 

The smooth brow gathers, and the haii* grows thin ‘ 
And white, and where irradiate dewy eyes *535 

Had shone, gleam stony orbs:—so from his steps 
Bright flowers departed, and the beautiful shade 
Of the green groves, with all their* odorous winds 
And musical motions. Calm, he still pursued 
The streiim, that with a larger volume now 540 

Rolled through the labyrinthine dell; and there 
Fretted a path through its descending curves 
With its wintry speed. On every side now rose 
Rocks, which, in unimaginable forms, 

Lifted their black and barren pinnacles 545 

In the light of evening, amh its precipice 
Obscuring the ravine, disclosed anov^ 

Mid toppling stones, black gulfs and*yawiifl|f caves, 
Wliose windings g^e ten thousand various tong^ies 
To thefloud stream^ Lo! where the pass expands 550 
Its stony jaws, the abrupt mountain bAaks, 

And seems, with its acciioflilated crags, 

To overhang^ the woild: for wide expand 
Beneath the wan stars and descending moon 
Islanded seas, blue mountains, mighty streams, , 555 

I)im tracts and vast, robed in* the lustrous gloom 
Of leaden-coloured evep, and fiery hills * 

Mingling their flames with twili^t, on the verge 
Of the remote horizon. The near sc^e. 

In naked* ahd severe simplicity, 560 

630 roots ed. ISIS ijptery stumps or trunks. See note at end. 
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Madfe contrast with the universe. A pine. 

Rock-rooted, stretched athwart the vacancy 
Its swinging-^bfciighs, to each inconstant blast . 

Yielding one only response, at each pause 
In most familiar cadence, with the howl » 565 

The thunder and the hiss of homeless streams 
Mingling its solemi^ song, whilst the broad river, 
Foaming and hurrying o’er its rugged path, 

Fell into tha^ immeasurable void 

Scattering its waters to the passing winds. 570 

Yet the grey precipice and solemn pine 
And torrent, were not allone silent nook 
Was there. Even on ,thG edge of that vast mountain, 
Upheld by knotty roots and fa|len rocks, 

It overlooked in its serenity , 575 

The dark earth, and the bending vault of stars. 

It^was a tranquil spot, that seemed to smile 
Even in the lap ot horror. Ivy clasped 
The fissured stones with its entwining arms, 

And did embower with leaves for ever green, 580 

And berries dark, the smooth and even space 
Of ite inviolatod floor, an.d here 
The children of the autumnal whiilwind bore, 

In wanton sport, those bright leaves, whose decay, 

Red, yellow, or ethereally pale, 585 

Rivals the pride of summer. ’Tis the Jhaunt 
Of every gentle wind, whose breath can teach 
The wilds bo love tianqiiillity. One step. 

One human stim alone, has ever bioken 

The stillness of its solitude:—one voice _ J90 

Alone inspired its echoes;—even that voice 

Which hither came, floating among the winds. 

And led the loveliest among human forms 
To make their wild haunts the depositoiy 
Of all the grace and#beauty that endued 595 

Its motions, render up its majesty, 

8catter«its music on-the unfeeling storm, 

•And to the damp leaves andmlue cavern moiijd, 

Nurses of rainbow flowers aifd branching* moss. 

Commit flie colours of thnt varying cheek, * 600 

That snowy breast, tMbi^ dark and drooping eyes. 

mf 

The dim and homfed mo«n hung ?ow, and poured 
A sea of liiitre on the horizon’s verge 
Tliat overflowed itd mountains. Yellow mist 
Filled the unbounded atmosphere, and drank 605 

Wan moonlightf even to fulness: not a star 
Shone, not f sound was heard : the very winds, 
Danger’s grim playmates, on that precipice 
Slept, clasped,in his embrace.—O, storm of deathJ 
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Whose sightless speed divides this sullen night: > 5 ia 
And thou, colossal Skeleton, that, still . • 

Giyding its irresistible career ^ • • 

In thy devastating omnipotence, * 

Art kmg of this nail world, from the red field 
Of slaughter, trom the reeking hospital, 615 

The patriot’s sacred couch, th^ sno'vvy bed 
Of innocence, the scaffold and the throne, 

A mighty voice invokes Vhee. Ruin calls 
His brotiier Death. A rafe and repl prey . 

He hath prepared, ptowling dfround the world; 620 

Glutted with which tho\i mayst repose, and men ^ 

Go to 4 heir graves like flowers or creeping worms. 

Nor ever more* offer at thy <?ark shrine ^ 

The unheeded tribpte of a broken heart. 

a 

When on the threshold of the green recess 625 

The wanderer’s footsteps fell, he knew that death 
Was on him. Yet a little, ere it fled, 

Did he resign his high and holy soul 
To images of the majestic past, 

That paused ^vlthln his passive being now, 6jo 

Like winds that bear sweet music, when they breathe 
Through some dim laUiced chamber, He did place 
*His pale lean hand upon the rugged trunk • 

Of the old pine. Upon an ivied stone 
Eechned his languid head, his limbs did rest, 635 

Diffused and motionless, on the smpoth brink 
Of that obscurest chasmand thus hn lay, 

Sun’endering to their final impulses 

The hovering powern of life, nojie and despair. 

The torturers, slept; no mortal pain or fear 640 

Marred liis repose, the influxes of sense, 

And his own being unalloyed by pain. 

Yet feebler and more feeble, calmly fed 
The stream of thought, till Iw lay breathing there 
At peace, and faintly smiling:—his la|t sight 645 

Was the gi’eat moon, which o’er the western ffiiie 
Of^th© wide world Irer mighty horn suspended, • 

With whose dun beSms inwoven darkness seemed 
Td mingle. Now upon the jagged hills * 

It rests, and still as the ^ifided frame 650 

* Of the vast meteor sunk, the Poet’s blood, 

That ever beat in mystac sympathy . 

With nature’s ebb and flow, grew feebler still: * 

And wnen two lessening poinft of light alone ^ 

Gleamed through the (f^rkness,* the alternate gasp 65*5 
Of his faint respiration scarce did Istir 
The stagnate nighttill the minutest ray 
Was quenbhed, the pulse yet lingered in his heart. 

J.t paused—it fluttered. But when heaven remained 
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Utterly black, the murky shades involved 660 

An image, silent, cold, and motionless, 

As their own Diceless earth and vacant air. 

Even as a vapour fed with golden beams 
That ministered on sunlight, ere the west i, 

Eclipses it, was now that wondrous frame-* 665 

No sense, no motion, no divinity— 

A fragile lut^ on whose harmonious strings 

The breath of heaven didi-wander—a biight stream 

Once fed with many-voicJ;d waves—a dream 

Of youth, which nighy ahd time have qiienched for ever, 

Still, dark, and dry, and miremembered now. 671 

'■ O, for Medears wondrous alchemy, ^ 

Which wheresoe’er it fell made the earth gleam 
W^th bright flowers, and the wintry boughs exliale 
From vernal blooms fresh fragrance! O, that God, 675 
Profuse of poisons, would concede the chalice 
Which but one living man has drained, who now, 
VeSsel of deathless wrath, a slave that feels 
No proud exemption in the blighting curse 
He b earSj over tlie world wanders for ever, 680 

Lone as incarnate death! O, that the dream 
Of dark magician in his visioned cave, 

Raking the cinders of a crucible 

For life and power, even when his feeble hand 

Shakes in its last decay, were the true law 685 

Of tliis so lovely world! But thou art ^fled 

Like some fraiji exhalation; which the dawn 

Robes in its golden beams,— ah I thou hast fled ! 

The brave, the gentle, and the beautiful. 

The child of gi’aco and genius. Heartless things C90 
Are done and said i* the world, and many woims 
And beasts and men live on, and mighty” Earth 
From sea and mountain, city and wilderness, 

In vesper low or joyous orison, 

Lifts still its soleinn.ivoice but thou art fled — 695 

Thou canst no longer know or love the shapes 
Of this pharftasmal scene, who have to thee 
Been purest ministers, who a^e, alas! ^ > 

Now thou art not. Upon thdfee pallid lips 

So sweet ftven in their silence, on those eyes ^ 700 

That image sleep in dMtJbi, upon that form 

Yet safe from the worm s outrage, let no tear » 

Be shed—not, even in thought. Kor,^ when those hues. 
Are gone, aha those divinest lineaments, 

Worn 1 ^ the senseless wind, shall live alone 705 

In the mail pauses'of this simple strain, 

Let not high verse, mourning the memory 

Of that which is no more, or painting’s woe „ 

Or sculpture, speak in feeble imagery •• 

Their own cold powers. Art and eloquence, 710 
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And all the shows o* the world are frail and* vain 
To weep a loss that turns their Jtufhts to ghade. 

It is a woe too ‘ deep for teais,’ all 

Is^reft at once, when some aurp&ssing Spirit, 

Who&e light adorned the world around it, leaves 715 
Those'^'who remain behind, not sobs or gioans, 

The passionate tumult of a cljnging hope; 

But pale despair and cold tranquillity, 

Nature’s vast fiame, the*web ot human things, 

Birth and the grave, tlufr aio not al they wero, 720 

‘ c 

NOTE ON ALASTOli, BY MRS. SHELLEY , 


Alastor is wiitten^ in a very 
diflerent tone from Queen Mah. 
In the latter, Shelley pouijhd out 
all the cherislied speculations of 
hia youth—^all the irroiiressible 
emotions of sympathy, censure, 
and hu[>e, to which the present 
Buftenng, and what he considers 
the jiroper destiny, of his fellow- 
creatures, gave birth, Alastor^ 
on the coutraiy, contains an indi¬ 
vidual interest only. A very few 
years, with their attendant events, 
had checked the ardour of Shelley’s 
hopes, though he still thought 
them veil grounded, and that to 
advance tlieir fulfilment was the 
noblest task man could achieve. 

This IS neither the time nor 
place to speak of the misfortunes 
that chequered his life. It will 
be sufiicient to say that, in all he 
did, he at the time of doing it 
believed himself justified to liis 
own conscience; while the various 
ills of poverty and loss of friVnds 
brought home *to him the *Bad 
realities ef life. Physical suffering 
had also considerable influence m 
causing him to turn his eyes 
inwai^d; inclining hitn rather to 
brood over the thoughts and emo¬ 
tions of his own soul than to 
glance abroad, and to make, as in 
Qtuun Mah^ the whole universe 
the^ object Mid subject of his 
song. In the Spring of 1815 
an eiuinent physician pronounced 


that he was dying rapidly of 
a coiisiimplion; abscelsea were 
formed on his lungs, and he 
suffered acute spasms. Suddenly 
a complete cliange took place, 
and, though through life he was 
a martyr to pain and debility, 
every symptom of pulmonary 
disease vanished. His neives, 
which nature had formed sensitive 
to an unoxam^ed degree, were* 
rendered still more susceptible by 
the state of his health. 

As soon as the peace of 1814 
had oper^d the Continent, he 
went abroa(b He visited some 
of the more magnificent scenes 
of Switzerland, and returned to 
England from Lucerne, by the 
Reuss and the Rhine. The nver- 
navigation enchanted him. In 
his favourite poem of Thalaha, his 
imagination had been excited by 
a description of such a voyage. 
In* the sumiher l€15, after a 
tour along the southern eoast of 
Devonshire and a visit to Clifton, 
he rented a ho^se on Bishopgate 
Heath, on the borders of Windsor 
Forest, where he enjoyed several 
months of cpmparative health and 
tranquil haziness. Tl^js later 
sumlher months were warm and 
dry. • Accompanied bf a feV 
friends, 4ie visited the source of 
the Tham^ making a voyage 
in a wherry from Windsor to 
Cricklade.. Hu beautiful stanzas 
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iQ tile churchyard of Lechlade 
weie\ written qp that occasion. 
AlaUor was compost^* on his 
return. He spent his dayf under 
the oak-slxadea of Windsor Great 
I'ark ; and the magnihcent wood¬ 
land was a iitting study to inspire 
the various descriptions of foAst- 
Bcenery we hnd m the poem. 

None of Shelley’s • poems is 
more characteristic than tins. The' 
solemn spirit that reigns through¬ 
out, th^worship of the nrajesty of 
nature, the broodings of a poet’s 
heart in sdlitude—the mingling ot 
the exulting joy which the various 
aspects of the visible universe in¬ 
spires with the sad and struggling 
pangs wluth human passion im¬ 


parts—give a touching interest to 
the whole. The death which he 
had often contemplated during 
the last months as ceftam and 
near he here represented in suci? 
colours as had, ifi his lonely 
musings, soothed his soul to 
peace. The versification sustains 
»the solemn spirit which breathes 
throughout: it is peculiaily melo¬ 
dious. The poem ought rathei 
be considered didactic than 
narrative : it was tl\e outpouring 
of his owi% emotions, embodied 
in the purest form he could con¬ 
ceive, fainted in the ideal hues 
winch his brilliant imagination 
inspired, and softened by the 
recent anticipation of death. 


THE REVOLT OF ISLAM 

• • 

A POEM IN TWELVE. CANTOS 


'Ocraif iSi Bporoy tdvos dyXaiatt aiTTufifrda * 
irepaivu wrpot taxarov 
irXoov’ •'avo't 8 ' oCre jre^Af la>p &p (vpoie 
(g 'Y7repj3o/if<av ayava daviiarav 686 p. 

TIip 8. Uvd. X. 

[Composed in the neighbourhood of Bisham Wood, near Great 
Marlow, Bucks, 1817 (April—Sept. 23); printed, with title (dated 1818), 
Loon and Oythna; or. The Bevolution of the Golden Chty; A Vieion of 
the Nineteenth Century, Oct., i^ov., 1817, but suppressed, pending 
revision, by the pubhshers, C. & J. Ollier. (A few copies had got out, 
but these were recalled, and some recovered.) Published, with a fresh 
title-page and twenty-seven cancel-leavis, as The EewU of Idam, 
Jan. 10, 1818. Sources of the text are ^1) Loan and* Oythna, 1818; 
(2) Tha BevoU of Mam, 1818 ; (3) Poetic^ Works, 1839, edd<i let and 
2nd—both edited by Mrs. Shi>ll^. A copy, with several pages 
imssing, of the Preface, the Dedication, and Canto 1 of Loon •and 
Oythna is amongst the Shelley MSS. at the Bodleian. For a fulh 
collation of this Mr. 0. D. Locock’s Examination of the Shelley 

MSS. ai the Bodleiam JAbrarft Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1903. Two 
MB. fragments from the Hunt papers are also extant: one (twenty- 
four lines) in the possession of Mr.^W. M. Rossetti, another (IX. 
xxiii. 9—xxix. 6) in that of Mr. H. Buxton Forman, C.B. See 
Shelley Library, pp, ^S-86, for an account of the copy of Loon upon 
which Shelley worked in revising for publication.] 
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PREFACE 


The Pfiem which I now present 
i>o the world is an attempt fioin 
which I scai'tiely dare to expect 
success, and in which a writer of 
established fame might fail with¬ 
out disgrace. It is an expf riment* 
on the temper of the public mind, 
as to how far a thirst for a happier 
condition of moral and politicJR 
society survives, among the en¬ 
lightened and refined,^he tempests 
which have shaken the age in 
which we live. I have sojlght to 
enlist the harmony of metrical 
language, the ethereal combina¬ 
tions of the fancy, the rapid and 
subtle transitions of human pas¬ 
sion, all those elements which 
essentially compose a Poem, in 
the cause of » liberal and compre¬ 
hensive morality; and in the viiiw 
of kAdling within the bosoms of 
my readers a virtuous enthusiasm 
for those doctrines of liberty and 
justice, that faitfi and hope in 
somet^iing good, which neither 
violence nor misrepresentation nor 
prejudice can ever totally extin¬ 
guish among mankind. 

For this purpose I have chosen 
a story of human passion in its 
most universal character, diversi¬ 
fied with moving and romantic 
adventures, and appealing, m con¬ 
tempt of all artificial opinions or 
iu8tituti»ns, to the common^ym- 
athics o'! evpry human breast, 
have rrade no attempt i o recom¬ 
mend the motives which I would 
suhstiluto for those at present* 
governing mankind, by methodieal 
and systematic argument. I would 
only awaken the feelings, so that 
the reader should see the beauty 
of true virtue, and be incited to 
tlyise inquiries which have led 
to my moral and political creed, 
and that of some of the sublimest 


intelleBts in the world. The Poem 
therefore (with the exception of 
the first canto, which is purely 
introductory) is narrative, not* 
didactic. It is a succession of 
pictures illustrating the growth 
I and progi^ss of individual mind 
•aspiring after excellence, and de¬ 
voted to the love of mankind; its 
influence in refining and»making 
uro the most daring and uncom- 
lon impulses of the iutagination, 
the understanding, and the senses; 
its impatience at ‘ all the oppres¬ 
sions which are done under the 
sun’; its tendency Bo awaken 
public hope, and to enlighten and 
improve mankind; the rapid efiects 
of the application of that tendency, 
the awakening of •an immense 
nation from their slavery and* 
degradation to a true sens# of 
moral dignity and freedom; the 
bloodless dethronement of their 
oppressors, and the unveiling of 
the religious frauds by which they 
had been deluded into submis¬ 
sion; the tranquillity of success¬ 
ful patriotism, and the universal 
toleration and benevolence of true 
philanthropy; the treachery and 
barbarity of hired soldiers; vice 
n^t the object of punishment and 
hatred, but kindness and pity; 
the faithleiAness o#4ityraDts; the 
confederacy of tne Ruleis of the 
Werld, and the restoration of tlie 
expelled Dynasty by foreign arms; 
4he massacre and extermination 
of the Patriots, and the victory 
of established power; the conse¬ 
quences 0/ legitimate despotism, 
—c^il war, famine, plague, super- 
stitkon, and an utter extinotibn 
of the*domestic affections; the 
judicial murder of the advocates 
of Liberty; fhe temporary triumph 
of oppression, that secure earnest 
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of its ^al and inevitable fall; the 
transiW nature 9^ ignoranc^ and 
error, and the eternity o£i genius 
and virtue. Such is the se^es of 
delineations of which the Poem 
consists. And, if the lofty passions 
vith which it has been my scope 
to distinguish this story shall not 
excite in the reader a generous 
impulse, an ardent thirift for ex¬ 
cellence, an interest profound and 
strong such as belongs to no 
meaner ditsires, let not the failure 
be imputed to a natural unfitness 
for human* sympathy in these 
subhme and animating themes. 
It IS the business of the Poet to 
communicate to others the pleasure 
and the enthusiasm arising out 
of those images and feelings in 
the vivid presence of which within 
his own mind consists at once 
his inspiration*and his reward. 

•The panic which,* like an epi- 
demich transport, seized upon all 
classes of men during the excesses 
consequent upon the French Revo¬ 
lution, is gradually givizm place 
to sanity. It has ce^eS to be 
believed that whole generations of 
mankind ought to consign them¬ 
selves to a hopeless inheritance 
of ignorance and misery, because 
a nation of men who had been 
dupes and slaves for centuries 
were incapable of conducting 
themselves with the wisdom and 
tranquillity of ire^men%o soon as. 
some of their fetters were partially 
loosened. That their conduct 
could not have beeA marked by 
any other characters than ferocity 
and thoughtlessness is the his¬ 
torical fact from which liberty 
derives all its recomnfbndations, 
and falsehood the worst features 
of iti deformity. There is a reflux 
in the tide of human thingserhich 
bears the shipwrecked hopes of 
men into a secure havefl after Uie 
storms are past. Methinks, those 


who now live have survived an 
age of despair. 

The French Revolution may be 
considered as one of thosi mani¬ 
festations of a general state of' 
feeling among civilised mankind 
produced by a defect of corre¬ 
spondence between the knowledge 
eiusting ^n society and the im¬ 
provement or gradual abolition of 
political institutions. The year 
17€8 may be assumed as the epoch 
of one of the most important crises 
produced by*this feehng. Tlie 
sympathies connected with that 
event eiftended to every bosom. 
The must generous and amiable 
natures were those which parti¬ 
cipated the most extensively in 
these sympathies. But such a 
degree of unmingled good was 
expected as it was impossible to 
realise. If the Revolution had 
beqa in every respect prosperous, 
then misrule and supersti^on 
would lose half thoir claims to 
our abhorrence, as fetters which 
the captive can unlock with the 
slightest motion of his fingers,“and 
which do not eat with poisonous 
rust into the soul. The revidsion* 
occasioned by the atrocities of the 
demagogues, and the re-establish¬ 
ment of successive tyrannies in 
France, was terrible, and felt 
in the remotest corner of the 
civilised world. Could they listen 
to the plea of reason who had 
groaned under the calami4ies of 
a socml state accoading*to the 
provisions of which one man riots 
in luxury whilst another famishes 
f3r want of bread 1 Can he who 
the .day befoi« was a trampled 
slave suddenly become liberal- 
minded, forbearing, and indepen¬ 
dent? This is the consequence 
of t!he habits of a state of society 
to be produced by resolute perse^ 
verance and indefatigable nope, 
and long-suffering and long-oe- 
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lieving courage, and the systematic 
eflForts of generations of men of 
intellect and virtue. Such is the 
lesson ^hich experience teaches 
now. But, on the first reverses 
of hope in the progress of French 
liberty, the sanguine eagerness 
for good overleaped the solution 
of these questions, and frir a tinre 
extinguished itself in the unex* 
pectedness of their result. Thus, ’ 
many of the most ardent tfhd 
tender-hearted of the worshippers 
of public good have»been morally 
ruined by what a partial glimpse 
of the events they depjbred ap¬ 
peared to show as the melancholy 
desolation of all their cherished 
hopes. Hence gloom and misan¬ 
thropy have become the character¬ 
istics of the age in which we live, 
the solace of a disappointment 
that unconsciously finds relief only 
in the wilful exaggeration of its 
owfi despair. This influence has 
tainted the literature o^ the age 
with the liopelesgness of the minds 
from which it flows. Metaphysics \ 
and Inquiries into moral and poli¬ 
tical science, have become little 
%lse than vain attempts to re¬ 
vive exploded superstitions, or 
sophisms like those * of Mr. 
Malthus, calculated to lull the 
oppressors of mankind into a 


^ I ought to except SirW. Druin- 
mond'a Academical Questions: a vol¬ 
ume dfjVery acute and pWerful 
metaphysicalacriticism. • 

^ It«8 remarkable, as a symptom 
of the levival of public hope, that 
]4r. Malthus has assigned, in tUb 
later editions of liis work, an in¬ 
definite dominion to moral restraint 
over the principle of population. 
This concession answeis all the 
inferences from his doctrine .un- 
favourable to human improvement, 
end reduces the Easatf on Population 
to a commentai)^ illustrative of the 
unanswerableness of Political Justioe. 


security of everlasting triumph. 
Our yrorks of i^ction and poetry 
have been overshadowed by the 
same"infectiou8 gloom. But man¬ 
kind appear to me to be emerging 
from their trance. I am aware, 
methiiiks, of a slow, gradual, silenfr 
change. In that belief I have 
composed the following Poem. 

I do nCt presume tq enter into 
competition with our greatest 
contemporary Poets. Yet I am 
unwilling to tread in thei'footsteps 
of any who have preceded me. 
I have sought to avoid the imita¬ 
tion of any style of language or 
versification peculiar to the ori¬ 
ginal minds of which it is the 
character; designing that, even 
if what I have produced be worth¬ 
less, it should still be properly 
my own. Nor have I permitted 
any system relating to mere words 
to divert thb attention of the 
reader, from whatever interest I 
may have succeeded in creating, 
to my own ingenuity m contriving 
to disgust them according to the 
rules 01 ci;|ticisra. I have simply 
clothed my thoughts m what ap¬ 
peared to me the most obvious and 
appropriate language. A person 
familiar with nature, and with 
the most celebrated productions 
of the human mind, can scarcely 
#rr in following the instinct, with 
respect to selection of language, 
produced tiy thahrfamiliarity. 

There is an eduoation»peculiarly 
fitted for a Poet, without which 
genius and ^nsibility can hardly 
'* fill the circle of their capacities. 
No education, indeed, can entitle 
to this appellation a dull and 
unobservant mind, or one, though 
niither dull nor unobservant, in 
which the channels of comnfUni- 
catioiF between thought and ex¬ 
pression l^ve been obstructed or 
closed. How far it is my fortune 
to belong to either of the latter 
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classea I cannot know. I aspire 
to be\ something better. The 
circumstances of my apf^tlental 
education have been favoifrable 
to this ambition. I have been 
familiar from boyhood with moun- 
lytins and lakes and the sea, and 
the solitude of forests: Daiigdl*, 
which sports upon the brink of 
precipices, has been my jJiaymate. 

I have trodden the glaciers oS 
the Alps, and lived under the 
eye of M<»nt Blanc I have been 
a wanderer among distant fields. 

I have sailed down mighty rivers, ** 
and seen the sun lise and set, 
and the stars come forth, w’hilst 
I have sailed night and day down 
a rapid streiim among mountains. 

I have seen populous cities, and 
have watched the passions which 
rise and spiead, and sink and 
change, amongst assembled multi- 
twdes of men. I have seen the 
theatiip of the more visible ravages 
of tyranny and war; cities and 
villages reduced to scattered groups 
of black and roofless houses, and 
the naked inhabitants sittihg fam¬ 
ished upon their desolated thresh¬ 
olds. I have conversed with living 
men of genius. The poetry of 
ancient Greece and Rome, and 
modem Italy, and our own 
country, has been to me, like 
external nature, a passion ani^ 
an enjoyment. Such are the 
sources from wMch th#materials 
for the imagery of my Poem have 
been drawn. I have considered 
Poetry in its most comprehensive 
sense; and have read the Poets * 
and the Historians and the Meta¬ 
physicians^ whose wntinga have 

--■ ■ 9 --- 

^ In thM sense there may hp 
Bucl^ a thing as perfectibility in 
w'orks of fiction, notwithstanding 
the concession often made b'^ the 
advocates of human imp|:ovement, 
that perfectibility is a term applic¬ 
able only to science. 


been accessible to me, and have 
looked upon the beautiful and 
majestic scenery of the earth, as 
common sources of those etementa 
which it is the provijice of the * 
Poet to embody aifft combine. 
Yet the experience and the feel¬ 
ings to which I refer do not m 
tlieraselv#s constitute men Poets, 
feut only prepares them to be the 
auditors of those who are. How 
fai^ I shall be found to possess 
that more essential ^jttribute of 
Poetry, the grower of awakening 
** in others sensations like those 
which ai^raate my own bosom, is 
that which, to speak sincerely, 

I know not; and which, with an 
acquiescent and contented spint, 

I expect to be taught by the 
effect which I shall produce upon 
those whom I now address. 

I have avoided, as I have said 
befoye, the imitation of any con¬ 
temporary style. But there n^ist 
be a resemblance, which does 
not depend upon thair own will, 
between all the* writers of any 
particular age. They cannoi? e.s- 
cape from subjection to a common 
influence which arises out of an* 
infinite combination of circum¬ 
stances belonging to the times in 
which they live; though each is 
in a degree the author of the very 
influence by which his being is 
thus pervaded. Thus, the tragic 
poets of the age of Pericles; the 
Italianlrevivers of ancient»learn- 
ing; tiliose mighty •intellects of 
our own country that sucseeded 
I the Reformation, the translators of 
tAe Bible, Shakespeare, Spenser, 
the ,dramatistif of the reign of 
Elizabeth, and Lord Bacon the 
colder spirits of the interval that 
succeeded; — all resemble each 
othdlr, and differ from every other 
in their several classes. In thi% 

’ Milton stands lAone in the age 
which he illumined. 
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view of things, Ford can no more 
be called tlie inntaior of Shake¬ 
speare than Shakespeare the imi¬ 
tator of Ford. There wore perhaps 
” few other,points of resemblance 
between these two men than that 
which the universal and inevitable 
influence of their age pioduccd. 
And this IS an iniiuei^oe whith 
neither the meanest scribbler noi 
the sublimest genius of any era 
can escape; and which I have but 
attempted ^ escape. 

1 have adopted |,he stanza of 
Spenser (a measure inexpressibly 
beautiful), not because^ I con¬ 
sider it a finer model of poetical 
harmony tlian the blank verse 
of Shakespeare and Milton, but 
because in the latter there is no 
shelter for mediocrity; you must 
either succeed or fail. This per¬ 
haps an aspiring spirit should 
desrne. But I was enticed „ also 
by*tlie brilliancy and magnificence 
of sound which a nUnd that 
has been nc unshed upon musical 
thoughts can piuduce by a just 
and" harmonious arrangement of 
the pauses of this measure. Yet 
"there will be found some instances 
where I have completely failed 
in this attempt; and one, which 
I here request the reader to 
consider as an erratum, where 
there is left, most inadvertently, 
an alexandrine in the middle of 
a stanza. 

£utr in this as in evei^ other 
respect'll har'o written fea*’lessly. 
It 18'the misfortune of this age 
that its Writers, too thoughtless 
(X* unmortahty, ai'e exquisitely 
sensible to temporary praii^ip or 
blame. They write with the fear 
of Reviews before their eyes. 
This system of criticism sprang 
up in that torpid interval When 
J^oetry was not, Poetiy, and the 
art which professes to regulate 
and limit its powers, cannot sub¬ 


sist together. Longinus could 
not have been the conteujLorary 
of l]*oniej^, nor Boileau of Horace. 
Yet ^is species of criticism never 
presumed to assert an under<> 
standing of its own; it has always, 
unlike true science, followed, not 
pfeceded, the opinion of mankind, 
and would even now bribe with 
worthless adulation some of our 
^ catestPoetsto inipoi^fe gratuicous 
fetters on their own imaginations, 
and become unconscious accom¬ 
plices in the daily murder of all 
' * genius either not so* aspiring or 
not so foituuate as their own. 
I have sought therefore to write, 
as I believe tliat Homer, Sh.ike- 
speai'e, and Milton, wrote, with au 
utter disiegard of anonymous cen¬ 
sure. I am certain that calumny 
and raisiepresentatiou, though it 
may move me to qpmpassion, can¬ 
not disturb !.my peace. I shtll 
understand the expressive ^lence 
of tliose sagacious enemies who 
dare not ti ust themselves to speak, 
I shall endeavour to extract, from 
the niufst of insult and contempt 
and maledictions, those admoni¬ 
tions which may lend Jo correct 
whatever imperfections such cen- 
Burers may discover in this my 
first serious appeal to the Public. 
If certain Critics were as clear¬ 
sighted as they are malignant, 
how great would be the benefit 
to be derived freap their virulent 
writings I As'it is, I {ear I shall 
be malicious enough to be amused 
with their p:iliiy tricks and lame 
invectives. Should the Public 
judge that my composition is 
worthless, I shall indeed bow 
before tbs tribunal from which 
Milton received his > crown of 
immortality; and shall sei^k to 
gather, if I live, strength from 
that defeat, which may nerve me 
to some rfew enterprise of thought 
which may not be worthless. I 
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cfiTinoi conceive that Lucretius, 
when *he meditated that poem 
whose doctrines are yet 4,1^ basis 
of our metaphysical knowledge, 
and whose eloquence has been 
the wonder of mankind, wrote 
ih awe of such censure as t|jie 
hired sophists of the impure and 
superstitious noblemen of Rome 
might affix to what he should 
produce. It was at the period 
wdieii Greece was led captive, and 
Asia maiJe tributary to the Re¬ 
public, fast verging itself to slavery ^ 
and rum, that a multitude of 
Syrian captives, bigoted to the 
worship of their obscene Ashta* 
roth, and the unworthy successois 
of Socrates and Zeno, found there 
a precarious subsistence by ad¬ 
ministering, under the name of 
freedmen, to the vices and vanities 
of the great, ^ese wretched men 
were skilled to pleacf, with a super- 
ficiallbut plausible set of sophisms, 
in favour of that contempt for 
virtue which is the portion of 
slaves, and that faith ^n por¬ 
tents, the most fatal, substitute 
for benevolence in the imagina¬ 
tions of men, which, arising from 
the enslaved communities of the 
East, then first began to over¬ 
whelm the western nations in its 
stream. Were these the kind of 
men whose disapprobation the 
wise and lofty-minded Lucretius 
should have*^^ardlli with a 
salutary liwe? The latest and 
perhaps the meanest of those 
who follow in his fdbtsteps would 
disdain to hold life on such* 
conditions. 

The Poem now presented to the 
Public occupied little*more than 
SIX months in the compositidn. 
ThSt period has been devoted to 
the task with unremitting 4srdour 


and enthusiasm. I have exercised 
a watchful and earnest criticism 
on my work as it grew under my 
hands. I would willingly have 
sent it forth to the rorld with 
that perfection which^ong labour 
and revision is said to bestow. 
But I found that, if I should gam 
sSraethiiig m exactness by this 
Inethod, I might lose much of the 
newness and energy of imagery 
adft language as it flowed fresh 
from my mind. And, although 
tlie meie composition occupied 
no more than six months, the 
thought^fhusarranged were slowly 
gathered in as many years. 

I trust that the reader will care¬ 
fully distinguish between those 
opinions which have a dramatic 
propriety m reference to the 
characters which they are designed 
to elucidate, and such as are 
properly my own. The erroneous 
and degrading idea which ftien 
have conceived of a Supreme 
Being, for ins^nce^ is spoken 
against, but not the Supreme 
Being itself. The belief winch 
some superstitious persons whom 
I have brought upon the stage 
entertain of the Deity, as injurious 
to the character of his benevo¬ 
lence, is widely dilfercnt from my 
own. In recommending also a 
great and important change in 
the spirit which animates the 
social institutions of mankind, I 
have Avoided all flattery to those 
violeifb and malignant passions of 
our nature which are ever»on the 
watch to mingle with and to alloy 
the most beneficial innovations. 
There is no* quarter given to, 
Revenge, or Envy, or Prejudice. 
Love is celebrated everywhere as 
the sole law which should govern 
the moral world. 
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DEDICATION / 

Tliere is no danger to a man, knows 
What life and death is: theie’s not any law 
^■Fxceeds his knowledge; neither is it lawful 
That he should stoop to any other law.—C iiapwan. 

TO MAllY - 

ti 

I 

So now my summer t^k is ended, Mary, 

And I return to tlie^, mine own heait’s home 
As ta his Queen some victor Knight of Paciy, 

Earning bi’ight spoils for her enchanted dome; 

Nor thou disdain, that ere my fame become " 5 

A star among the stars of moital night, 

If it indeed may cleave its natal gloom, 

Its doubtful promise thus I would unite 
With thy beloved name, thou Child of love and 'light. 

II 

The toil which stole from thee so many an hour, lo 
Is ended,—and the fruit is at thy feet! 

No longer where the .woods to frame aubowcr “ 

0 With interlaciid branches mix and nieet, ( 

Or where with sound like many voices sweet, 

Waterfalls leap among wild islands green, 15 

Which fx’amed for my lone boat a lone retreat 
Of moss-grown trees and weeds, shall I be seen: 

But beside thee, where still my heart has ever been. 

Ill 

Thoughts of great deeds were mine, dear Friend, when first 
The clouds which wiap this world from youth did pass. 20 
I do remember well the hour which burst 
Mv spirit’s sle(,p: a fresh May-dawn it was, 

When I walked foi’th upoii the glittering grass, 

And wept, I knew not why; until there rose 
From the near sdioolroom, voices, that^aliis! 25 

W^ie but one echo'from a world of woes— * 

The harsh and grating strife of tyrants apd of foes. 

IS 

• And then I clasped my liaiids and looked around— 

—But none was near to mock my streaming eyes. 

Which poured their warm drops on th§ sunny ground— 30 
Su, without shame, I spake^—‘I will be wise,* 

And just, and free, and mild, if in me lies • 

Such power, for I groV^ weary to •behold^ 

The selfish and the strong still tyrannise 
Without reproach or check.^ I then‘controlled 35 

My tears, my heart grew calm, and I was meek and bold. 
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And from that hour^did I "with earnest thought 
Heap knowledge'from forbidden mines of loie, 

Yet nothing that tyrants knew or taught • 

I cared to learn, but frorn that secret stoie • 40* 

Wrought linked armour for my soul, befoio* 

It might walk forth to war among mankind ; 

Thus power and hope were strengthened more and more 
Within me, till there came «pon n^ mind 
A sense of lonelindbs, a thirsts with which I pined, 45 


_ 

Alas, that love should be a blight and snare • 

To jihose who seek all empathies intone!— 

Such once I sought in vain ; then black despair, 

The shadow of a starless night, was thrown 
Over the world in which I moved alone 
Yet never found I one not false to me, 

Harci hearts, and cold, like weights of icy stone 
Which crushed and withered mine, that could not be 
Aught but a lifeless clod, until revived by thee. 


Thou Friend,* whose presence on my wintry heai t 
• Fell, like bright Spring upon some herbless plain; ** 
How beautiful and calm and free thou wert 
In thy young wisdom, when the mortal,chfHn 
Of Custom tnoi4 didst burst and rend in twain, 

And walked as.free as light the clouds among, • 
Which many an envious slave then breathed in vain 
From his dim dungeon, and mj spirit sprung 
To meet thee from the woes which had begiit it long! 


No more alone through the world's wiMortiess, 
Although I trod the paths of high intent, 

I journeyed now; no more corapanionless, 

Whei^ s#litiiae is like despair, I went.— 

There is the wisdom of a sterif content , ' 

When Poveij;y can blight the juSt and good,* 
When Infamy dares mock the innocent, 

And cherished friends tufn,with the mnlLitude 
To trample; this was ours, and we unshaken stood! 


Now has descended a Serenor hour, 

And with inconstant foi-tung, friends retuin ; 

Though suffering ISaves the knowledge and the power 75 
Wliich says Ji"Let scorn be not repaid with scorn. • 
And from thy side two gentle babes are "born 

&4 clog ei. ISIS. See notes at end, , 
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To fill our home with smiles, and thus are we . 

Most fortunate beneath life s beaming morn; K 

And these delights, and thou, hiire been to me 8o 

The ‘parents of the Song I ronseerate to thee. 

• . 

Is it, that now my inexperienced fingers 
But strike the prelude of a .loftier strain ? * 

Oi\ must the lyre on which my spirit lingers 
Soon pause in Silence,'ne’er to sound again, ^ 85 

Though it might shake'the Anarch Custom’s reign, 

And charm the minds of men to Truth’s own sway 
Holier than was Amphion’s? I would fain 
Reply dn hope—but I am worn away. 

And Death and*'Love are yet, contending for thei? prey. 90 

XI 

And what art tho'u? I know, but dare not speak: 

Time may interpret to his silent years. 

Yet in the paleness of thy thoughtml cheek, 

And in the light thine ample forehead wears. 

And in thy sweetest smiles, and in thy tears, 95 

And in thy gentle speech, a prophecy 
Is whispered, to subdue my fondest fears;, 

And through thine eyps. even in thy somI I see . 

A lamp of yestal fire burning internally. ^ 

XII 

They say tjiat thou wert lovely from thv birth, 100 

Of glorious parents, thou aspiring; Child. 

4 wonder not—for One then left this earth 
Wliose life was like a setting planet mild, 

* Which clothed thee in the radiance undefiled 

Of its departing glory; still her fame _ 105 

Shines on thee, through the tempests dark and wild 
Which shake those latter days; and thou canst claim 
The shelter, from thy Sire, of an immortal name. 

XIII* 

One voice came forth from many a mighty §pirit, 

Which was the e^ho of three thousand years; 110 
Afii the tumultuous^ world stood mute to hear it* 

As sofhe lone man who in a desert h^rs 
The music of his homeunwonted fears 
Fell on the pale oppressors of our race, 

* And Faith,^and Custom, and low-thoughted cares, 115 
Like thunder-stricken dragons, for a space 
Left the tom human heart, the:^ food and dwelhng place. 

XIV , , 

Truth’s deatliloss A^oice •pauses amqiig mankind! 

If there must be no response to my cry— 

* If men mpst rise and stamp with fuiy blind 120 

On his pufe name who loves them,—thou and I, 

* Sweet friend I can look from our tranquillity 
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Like lamps into the worliTs tempestuous night,— 

VTwo tranquil stars, while clouds are passing by 
Wliich wrap them frdm the foundering.seamairs sight, 125 
That burn from year k> year with unextinguished lifht. 


CL^NTO I 


I • • 

When the last hope of tranfpled France had failed 
Like a brief dream of tmieqjaining glory, 

Frc^ visions of despair I rose, and scaled 
Tne peak of an a^real promontory, • 130 

Wl\ose caveraed base W4^.h the vexed %urge was hoary; 
And saw the golden dawn break fojL-th, and wjikon 
Each cloud, and every wave:—but transitory 
The calm: for sudden, the firm eaith was shaken, 

As if by the last wreck its frame were overtaken. 135 


II 

So as I stood, one blast of muttering thunder 
Burst in far peals along the wavekss deep, 

When, ^thering fast, around, above, and under, 

Long irain^ of tremulous tnist began to creep, 

• Until their complicating lines did steep *140 

The orient sun in shadownot a sound 
Was heard ; one horrible repose did keep • 

The forests and the floods, and all around 
Darkness more dr^iaa than night was poured upon the grdlind. 


Ill • 

Hark! 'tis the rushing of a wind that sweeps 1 4 5 

Eaiih and the ocean. See! the lightnings yawn 
Deluging Heaven with fire, and the dashed deeps 
Glitter and boil beneath: it rages on, 

One mighty stream, wjbirlwind and waves upthrown, 
Lightning, and hail, and darkness eddying by. 150 

There p pause—the sea-birds, that were gone 

Into their caves to shriek, come forth, to spy • 

What calm has fall’n on earth, wl«it light is m th5 sky. 

• • 

For. where the iri’esistible ^orm had cloven , 

That fearful darkness, the blue sky was seen 15s 

Fretted with nmny a fair cloud interwoven 
Mbst delicately, and the ocean green, 

® Beneath that opening spot of blue serene, 

Quivered like burning emeralds calm was spread 
On all below; but far on high, between 160 

Eaiih and the flpper air, the vast clouds fled, 

Countless and swift as leaves on autumn’s tempest shed. 

• . c 3 
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» 

V 

For ever, as the war becaipe more fierce , ^ ' 

Between tlie whirlwinds and the rack on hi^h, 

Thlit spot grew more serene: blue light did pierce 165 
The woof of those white clouds, which seem to lie 
Far,"deep, and motionless; while through the sky 
The pallid semicircle of the moon , 

Passed on, in slow and moving majesty; 

Its upper horn aiuayod ki mists, which soon 170 

But slowly fled, like dew beneath the' beams of npon. 


I could not choose but gaze; a fascination ' 

Dwelt in that moon, and,,sky, and clouds, which drew 
My fancy thither, and in expectation 
Uf what I knew not, I remained the hue 175 

Of the white moon, amid that heaven so blue, 

Suddenly stained with shadow did appear; 

A speck, a cloud, a shape, approaching grew,' 

Like a great ship in the sun’s sinking sphere 
Beheld afar at sea, and swift it came anear. 180 

vn 

^Even like a bark which from a chasm of mountains, * 
Dark, vast, and overhanging, on a river ‘ 

Which^,iliere collects the strength of all its fountains, 
Comes forth, whilst with the speed its frame doth quiver, 

, Sails, oam, and stream, tending tc one endeavour; 185 
So, from that chasm of light a winged Foim 
On all the winds of heaven approaching ever 
Floated, dilating as it came: the storm 
Puisued it with fierce blasts, and lightnings swift and warm. 

VIII 

A course precipitous, of dizzy speed, 190 

Suspending tliought and breath; a monstrous sight 1 
For in the air do I behold indeed y 
»4n Eagle and a Serpent wreathed in fight*: — 

And now relaxing its impetuous flight, 

Before the aSroal lock on which I stoo^, 195 

The Eagle, hovering, wheeled to left and right, 

^ And hung with lingering wings over the flood, 

And startled with its yeUs the wide am’s solitude. 

V 

IX • • 

A shaft of light upon its winga descended, » 

And every golden fe&ther gleamed therein— aoo 

Feather and scale, inextricably blended. 

The SeK>eiit*s mailed and many*col6ured skin 
Shone tnipugh the plumes its coils were twined within 
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By many a swoln and knotted fold, and high 
^And far, j;he neck, ^receding lithe and thin, 205 

Sustained a crested- liead, which warDy 
Shifted and glanced bdtore the Eagle’s steadfast em* 

X 

Aronnd, around, in ceaseless circles wheeling 
With clang of wings end scream, the Eagle sailed 
Incessantly—sometimes on hjgh co]Mealing 210 

Its lessening oiibs, sometimes as iT it failed. 

Drooped through the aij; and still it shrieked and wailed, 
And casting back its eager hejd, with beak 
Ajid talon unremittingly assailed 
The wreathed Serpent, who did ever seek • 215 

Upon his enemy’s heart a mortal wound to wreak. 

XI • 

What life, what power, was kindled and arose 
Within the sphere of that appalling fiayl 
For, ffom tlie encounter of those wondrous foes, 

A vapour like the sea’s suspended spray 220 

Hung gathered: in the void air, far away, 

Floated the shattered plumes; bright scales did leap, 
Where^’er the Eagle’s talons made their way, 

• lake sparks ifito the darkness as they sweep. 

Blood stains the snowy foam of the tumultuous deep. •-223 

xri 

Swift chances in that combat—many a chcok, * 

And many a change, a dark and wild turmoil; , 

Sometimes the Snake around his enemy’s neck 
Locked in stiff rings his adamantine coil, . 

Until the Eagle, faint with pain and toil, 230 

Remitted his strong flight, and near the sea 
Languidly fluttered, hopeless so to foil 
His adversary, who then roaied on high 
His red and burning crest,^ radiant with victory. 

XIII 

Then on^lth^ wHfite edge of the bursting surge, 235 

Where they had sunk together, would the Snal^e* 

Eelax his suffocating graim, and iSbourge • 

The wind ^ith his wila writhing; for to break • 

That chain of torment, fh§ vast bird would shake 
The strength of his unconquerable wings sHo 

As in despair, and with nis sinewy n^k, 

Dissplve in sudaen shock those linked rings, 

Then soar—as swift as srfloke from a volcano springs. 

. * XIV • 

Wile baffled wile, and strength encountered strength, ^ 
Thus long, blit u:^revailingthe event , 24*5 

Of that portentous nght appeared at length: 
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Until the lamp of day was almost spent 
It had enduied, when lifeless, stark, an^ rent, I 
Hung high that mighty Serpentj and at last 
Fell to the sea, wnile o’er the Continent, 250 

With- clang of wings and scream the Eagle passed, 
Heavily'hoi lie away on the exhausted blast. 

XV 

And with it fled <?ihe tempest, so that ocean 
And earth and sky shoae throiigh' the atmosphere- 
Only, 'twas stiange to see the red commotion 255 

Of waves like mountains o'er the sinking splieie 
Of sjmset sweep, and tlioir fierce roar to hear 
Amid the calm: down the steep path I wound 
To the sea-shore—the evening was most clear' 

And beautiful, and there the sea I found 260 

Calm as a cradled child in dreamless slumber bound. 

XVI 

There was a Woman, beautiful as morning. 

Sitting beneath the rocks, upon the sand 
Of the waste sea—fair as one flower adorning 
An icy wilderness—each delicate hand 
Lay crossed upon htr bosom, and tlie‘band 
*Of her dark hair had fall’n, and so she sate 
Looking upon the waves; on the baie stiand 
Upon the aea-maik a small boat did wait, 

F.iu- as herself, like Love by Hope Iqft desolate. 

♦ 

XVII 

It seemed that this fair Shape had looked upon 
That unimaginable fight, and now 
That her sweet eyes wore weary oi the sun, 

As brightly it illustrated her woe; 

For in the tears which silently to flow 
Paused not, its lustre hung:*she watching aye 
The foam-wreaths which the faint Vde wo,\o below 
Upon the spangled sands, groaned heavily? 

And iifter^eveiy groai; looked up over the sea. 

r « 

xvpii 

, And when she saw the bounded Serpent make 280 

His path between the waves, her lips grew palo, 

Pcu'ted, and quivered: the teais ceased to break 
From her immovable eyes; tuo voice of wail • 

Escaped her; but she rose, q^id on the gale » 

Limseniiig her star-biight robe an^ shadowy hair 285 
« mi voice; the caverns of the vale 

-‘■h®^ oi^^ied to the ocean, caught it tiiore, 

And filled with silver sounds the overflowing air. 


265 


270 


i75 
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XIX 

Sfie spake in langua^ whose strange melody 
Might not belong* earth. I heard,’ alone, ^ 290 

What made its music more melodious be, 

The pity and the love of every tone; • 

But to the Snake those accents sweet were known 
Ills native tongue and hers; nor did he beat 
The hoar spray idly then, but winding on 295 

Through the green shadows df the leaves that meet 
Near to*the shore, aid pause Ife&ide her snowy feet. 


^ - XX * 

Then on the sands the Woman sate again. • 
An4,wept and clasped h^r hands, andPall between, 
Benewed the unintelligible strain , ^ 300 

Of her melodious voice and eloquent mien; 

And she unveiled her bosom, and the gi'een 
And glancing shadows of the soa did play 
O'er its marmoreal depth:—one moment seen, 

For ere the next, tlio Serpent did obey 305 

Her voice, and, coiled in rest, in her embrace it lay. 


XXI 

Then she arose, and smiled on tne with eyes 
• Serene yet sorrowing, like that planet fair, 

Willie yet the daylight lingereih in the skies 
Wbicli cleaves with arrowy beams the d.ifk-rfid air, 310 
And said: ‘To jjiieve is wise, but the despair 
Whis weak and wain which led thee here from sleep: * 
This shall thou know, and more, if thou dost dare 
With me and with this Serpent, o’er the deep, * 

A voyage divine and strange, companionship to keep.’ 315 

XXII 

Her voice was like the wildest^ saddest tone, 

Yet sweet, of some lofed voice heard long ago. 

I wept. ‘ Shall,this fair woman all alone, 

Over tne •sea with that fierce Serpent go? ^ 

H*s head is on her heart, and who can know • * 320 

How soon h^may doyoiir his feeble prey?’—* 

Such were my thoughts^ when the tide gan to floV; 
And that strange boat like Uie moon’s shade did sway 
Amid reflected stars that in the waters la^:— * 


• . xxm 

• A boat of rnre device, .which had no sail 325 

But its own curvifed prow of*thin moonstone, 

Wrought like a web 01 texture fine and frail, , 

To catch thosft gentlest winds which are not known 
To breathe, but by the steady speed alone 
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With which it cleaves the sparkling sea; and now , 530 

We are embarked—the mount^iina hang,and frown 
Over the starry deep that gleams below, 

A vdlst and dim expanse, as o’er the waves we go. 

XXIV 

And as we sailed, a strange and awful tale 
That Woman told, like sucti mysterious dream 335 
As makes the sli^mbererjs cheek with wonder pale! 

’Twas midnight, and arpund, a shoreless stream, 

Wide ocean rolled, when that majestic theme' 

Shrined in her heart found utterance, and she bent 
Her looks on mine ; those eyes a kindling beaki 340 
Of loVe divingi into my spirit sent, 

And ere her lips could move,* made the air eloquent. 

XXV 

‘Speak not to me, but hear I Much shalt thou learn, 
Much must remain unthought, and more untpld, 

III the dark Future’s ever-flowing uin: 343 

Know then, that from the depth of ages old. 

Two Powei-s o’er mortal thin^ dominion hold 
Ruling the world with a divided lot, 

Immortal, all-pervading, manifold, 

Twin Genii, equal Gods—when life and thought 350 
SJirang forth, they Imrst the womb of inessential Nought. 

, XXVI 

‘The earliest dweller of the world, alone, 
e Stood on the verge of chaos. Lol afar 
O’er the wide wild abyss two meteors shone, 

• Sprung fiom the depth of its tempestuous jar: 355 

A blood-red Comet and the Morning Star 
Mingling their beams in combat—as he stood. 

Ail thoughts within his mind waged mutual war, 

In dreadful sympathy—when to the flood 
That fair Star tell, he turned ajid shed his brother’s blood, 

XXVII ^ 

‘Thus evil triumphed, and the Spirit of e^ill* ^ 361 

One Power of mapy shapes which none may know, 

One Shafpe of many names; the Fiend ^id revel 
In victory, reigning o’er a world of woe, 

For the new race of man went to and fro, 365 

• Famished and homeless, loathed and loathing, wild, 

And hating good—foi his immortal foe, 

He changed from starry shape, beauteous and mild, 

To a dire Snake, with man and oeast unreconciled. 

»xxviir , 

‘The darkness lingoring o’er the dawn of things, 370 
Was Evil’s breath and life; this mide him strong 
To soar aloft with overshadowing wings; 
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. And the great Spirit of Good did creep among 
' The natieiis of m^kind^ and every tongue 
Cursed and blaspdiei^ed him as he parsed; for none 375 
Knew good from evil, though their names were*hung 
In mockeiy o’er the fane where many a groan,* ' 

As King, and Lord, and God, the conquering Piend'^did own,— 

* XXIX 

‘The Fiend, whqse name waih Legi§n; Death, Decay, 
Earthquake and Blight, ahd Want, and Madness pale, 
Winged and wan diseas&s, ai^ array 381 

Numerous as leaves that strew the autumnal gale; 
roison, a snake in flowers, beneath the veil. 

Of food and miith hiding^his mortal htad ; 

And, without whom all these m^ght nought avail, 385 
Fear, Hatred, Faithj and Tyranny, .who spread 
Those subtle nets which snai'e the living and the dead. 

XXX 

‘His spirit is their power, and they his slaves 
In air, and light, and thought, and language, dwell; 
And keep their state from palaces to giaves, 39° 

In all resorts of men—invisible. 

But when, in ebon mirror, Nightmare fell 
xo tyrant or impostor bids them rise, 

Black-winged demon forms—whom, from the hell, 

His reign and dwelling beneath nether skies,* 395 

He loosens to their* dark and blasting ministries. 

XXXI , 

'In the world’s youth his empire was as firm 
As its foundations . . . Soon the Spirit of Good, 

Though in the likeness of a loathsome worm, 

Sprang from the billows of the foimless flood, 4°° 
Which shrank and fl<id; and with that Fiend of blood 
Renewed the doubtful war . . . Thrones then first shook, 
And eai^h’s immense and trampled multitude 
In ^ope on their ovim powers began to look, • 

And I^ear, the demon pale, his sanguine shrink foiltook. 405 

xxxn 

* Then Greece arose, and to*its bards and sages, , 

In dream, the golden-pinionjsd Genii came, , 

Even where tfley slept amid the night of ages. 

Steeping their hearts in the divinest flame 
' Which thy breath kindled, Power of holiest name! 410 
And oft in cycles «ince, whefl darkness gave 
New weapons to thy foe, their sunlike fame ^ 

Upon the combat shone—a light to save, • 

Like Paradise spread forth beyond the shadowy grave. 
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XXXIII ^ 

‘Such is this conflict—when mankind dotk strive 415 
'NJ/'ith its oppressors in a sti;ife ,of blood, 

Or when free thoughts, hire lightnings, are alive, 

And in each bosom of the multitude 
Justice and truth with Custom’s hydra brood 
Wage silent war; when Prieais and Kings dissemble 42d 
In smiles or frowns their fierce disquietude, 

When round pure* hearth’a host of l^opes assemble, 

The Snake and Eagle meet—*ithe^world’s foundations tremble! 

‘'xxxiv * 

‘Thou'■hast beheld that fight—when to thy homo 
Thou dost rfeturn, steep not its hearth in tears; 425 

I hough thou may’fit hear that earth is now become 
The tyrant’s gai*bage, which to his compeers, 

The vile reward of their dishonoured yeara. 

He will dividing give.—The victor Fiend, 

Omnipotent of yore, now quails, and fears 43 ° 

Ills triumph dearly won, which soon will lend 
An impulse swift and sure to his approaching end. 

^ XXXV 

<List, stranger, list, mine is an human form, a 

Like that thou wearost—touch me—shrink not now! 

My han/i thou feel’st is not a ghost’s, but warm 435 
With hufnan blood.—’Twas many yeai-s ago, 

. Since first mv thirsting soul aspii'ed to know 
The secrets of this wondious world, \vhen deep 
My heart was pierced with sympathy, for woe 
Which could not be mine own—and^ thought did k ep. 

In dream, unnatural watch beside an infant’s sleep. 441 

XXXVI 

‘Woe could not be mine own, since far from men 
I dwelt, a free and happy orphan child, 

By the sea-shoro, in a deep mountain-^len 
And near the waves, and through the forests wild, 445 
I foamed, te storm* and darkness reconciled; 

For I was calm while tempest shook thd sky: 

But when the breathless heavens in beauty smiled, 

.1 wept, sweet tears, yet tSo tumultuously 

I’or peace, and clasped m.y hands aloft in ecstasy. 450 

c 

XXXVIt* 

‘ These were forebodings of my*fate—befoi’e 
A woman’s heart beaf in my vii^in breast, 

, It had been nurtured in divinest lore: 

A dying*poet gave me books, and blessed 
With wild but holy talk the sweet unrest 

«• t 


453 
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1(1 which I watched him as he died away— 

A youth <?nth hoaiiy hair—a fleeting guest 
Of our lone moufttaijis : and this lore* did sway ^ 

My spirit like a storm, contending there alway. 

m 

XXXVIII 

‘Thus the dark tale which history doth unfold 460 

I knew, but not, methinks^j as otkiers know, 

For they weep n^t; and Wtsdom had unrolled 
The clouds which hidewthe gulf of mortal woe,— 

To few can she, that warning' vision show— 

Foi* I loved all things with intense devotion; 465 

So that when Hope’s deep source in ^llest flow, 

Like ftarthquake did uplifffthe stagnant ocean 
Of human thouglits—mine shook beneath the wide emotion. 


‘When first the living blood through all these veins 
Kindled a thought in sense, great Fiance sprang forth, 
And seized, as if to break, the ponderous chnins 471 
Which bind in woe the nations of the earth. 

I saw, and .started from my cottage-hearth ; 

^nd to the clouds and waves ifl tameless gladness. 
Shrieked, till they caught immeasurable miith— *475 
And laughed in light and music: soon, sweet madness 
Was poured upon my heart, a soft and thrilling sadness. 

‘ Deep slumber fell on me my dreams were fire— • 
Soft and delightful thoughts did rest and hover 
Like shadows onr my brain ; and strange desire, 480 
The tempest of a passion, raging over 
My tranquil soul, its depths with light did cover,— 
Which passed; and calm, and darkness, sweeter far, 
Came—then 1 loved ; but not a human lover I 
For wh«ci J roi^ from sleep, the Morning Star 485 

Shonep through the woodbine-wreaths which round my case¬ 
ment wore. 

XLI 

‘’Twas like an eye which seemed to smile on me. 

I watched, till by the sun made pale, nt sank 
Un^Jer the billflws of the heaving sea; 

But from its beams deep love my spirit drank, 490 
* And to my brain the boundless woild now shrank 
Into one thought-^ne image-^yes, for ever! 

Even like the day spring, poured on vapours dank, , 
The beams of that one Star did shoot and •quiver 
Through my benighted mind—and were extinguished never. 
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« 

XLn 


‘The day passed thus; at night,.methought in dreaik 496 
4 shape of speechless beauty (§d appear: 

It stood like light on a careering stream 
Of gulden clouds which shook the atmosphere; 

A winged youth, his radiant brow did wear 500 

The Morning Star: a wild dissolving bliss • 

Over my frame he breathed, approaching near, 

And bent his eyel of kiddling tenderness 
Near mine, and on my lip3*im|)ressed a lingering kiss,— 


XLIII 


‘And 6aid: “A Spirit loves thee, mortal maiden, 505 
How wilt tnou prove thjfcworth?” Then joy,and sleep 
Together fled, my eoul was deeply laden, 

And to the shoi^ I went to muse and weep; 

But as I moved, over my heart did creep 
A Joy less soft, but more profound and strong , 510 

Than my sweet dream; and it forbade to keep 
The path of the sea*shore: that Spirit’s tongue 
Seemed whispering in my heart, and boro my steps along. 


XLIV 


,‘ How, to that vast and peopled city led, ^ 

Which was a field of holy warfare then, * 515 

I walked among the dying and the dead, 

And shai^d in fearless deeds with evil men, 

• Calm as an angel in the dragon’s *den— 

How I braved death for liberty and tfuth. 

And spurned at peace, and powe^ and fame—and when 
Those hopes had lost the glory of their youth, 531 

How sadly I returned—might move the hearer’s ruth; 

XLV 

‘Warm tears throng fast! thp tale may not be said— 
Know then, that when this grief had been subdued, 

I was not left, like others, cold and d»ad: t 535 

The Spirit whoin I loved, in solitude * • 

Sustained his child: the tempest-shaken wood, 

The waves, the fountains, and the hush «of night— 

These were his voice, anA well I understood 
, His smile divine, when tlie calm sea was bright 530 
With silent staics, and Heaven was breathless with delight. 

• 

XLVI • 

‘In lonely glens, amid the roa» of rivers, • 

When the dim nightS were moonless, have I known 
’ 110 tongue can tell; my pale Up quivers 

When thought revisits them;—knm^ thou tuone, 533 
That after many wondrous years were flown, 
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I was awakened by a shriek of woe; 

' And oves me a mystic robe was thrown, 

By viewless hands, aiid a bright Star'did glow 
Before my steps—the Snake then met his mortal fo§.’ 540 

XLVII * 

‘Thou fearest not then the Serpent on thy heait?’ 

‘Fear itr she said, \fith brief and passionate cry, 

And spake no more: that silence made me start — 

I looked, and we were sailing pleasantly, 

Swift as a cloud betwiwn the sea and sky; 545 

Beneath the rising moon seei* far away, 

Mountains of ic’e, like sapphire, piled on high, 
Hemming the horizon round, in silenc^ lay * 

On the*still waters—these We did approach alway. 

XLvni *• 

And swift and swifter grew the vesseFs motion, 55° 
So Ahat a dizzy trance fell on my brain— 

Wild music woke me: we had passed the ocean 
Which girds the pole, Nature’s remotest reign— 

And we glode fast o’er a pellucid plain 
Of waters, azure with the noontide day. 555 

Ethereal n^ountains shone around—a Fane 
Stood in the midst, girt by g^een isles which lay 
Oh the blue sunny deep, resplendent .fax' away. * 

XLIX . 

It was a Temple, such as mortal hand * 

Has never built, nor ecstasy, nor dream *560 

Beared in the cities of enchanted land: 

*Twas likest Heaven, ere yet day’s purple stream ♦ 
Ebbs o’er the western forest, while the gleam 
Of the unrisen moon among the clouds 
Is spthering—when with many a golden beam 565 
The thronging constellations rush in crowds. 

Paving with fire the sky and the marmoreal floods. 


Lilm w^t*may be conceived of this vast dome, ^ 
When from the depths which tl^pught can seldom pierce 
Genius beholds it rise, his native home, ' 57< 

Girt by the deserts of (jlie Universe; 

Yet, nor in painting’s light, or mightier verse. 

Or sculpture’s marble language, can invest * 

That shape tp moital sense—such glooms immerse 
That incommunicable q;ght, and rest 57 

Upon the labouring brain and oveiburdened breast. 

• LI • 

Winding among the lawny islands fair, 

Whose blosmy forests starred the shadowy ( 

The wingless boat paused where an ivory stair 
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Its fretwork in the crystal sea did steep, ^ 580 

Encircling that vast Fane’s aerial heap: • 

We disembarked, and through a portnl wide 

passed—whose roof or moonstone carved, did keep 
A glin^mering o’er the forms on every side, 

Sculptures like life and thought; immovable, deep-eyed. 585 

LII 

We came to a vast hall, ■'i^hose glorieus roof ^ 

Was diamond, which had d^anlc the lightning’s sheen 
In daiknoss, and now poured it through the woof 
Of spell-inwoven clouds hung there to screen , 

Its blinding splendour—through such veil was seen 590 
That work of [Subtlest powen, divine and rare; , 

Orb above orb, with starry shapes between, 

And horned moons^, and meteors stiange and fair. 

On night-black columns poised—one hollow hemisphere! 

Liri 

Ten thousand columns in that quivering light 595 

Distinct—between whose shafts wound far away 
The long and labyrinthine aisles—more bright 
With their own radiance than the Heaven of Day; 

. And on the jasper walls around, there lay * 

Paintings, the poesy of mightiest thought, 600 

Whicl^did the Spirit’s history display; 

A tale 01 pafissionate change, divinely taught. 

Which, in their winged dance, uncongtious Genii wrought. 

, LIV 

Doneath, there sate on many a sapphire throne. 

The Great, who had departed fiom mankind, 605 

A mighty Senatesome, whose wliite hair shone 
Like mountain snow, mild, beautiful, and blind; 

Some, female forms, whose gestures beamed with mind; 
And ardent youths, and children bright and fair; 

And some had lyres whose strings wire intemtwined 610 
With pale and clinging flames, which ever mere • 
W:iked*fuini yet thrilling sounds that pierced the ciystal air. 

• • 

LV • 

•One seat was vacant in the midst, a throne, 

R(;ared on a‘pyramid like sculptured flame, 

Distinct with ending steps which resteS on • <^15 

Their own deep fire-soon as •the Woman came 
Into that hall, she shrieked the Spirit’s name 
And fell; and vanished *slowly from tho sight. 

^ Darkness arose from her dissolving frame, 

Which gathering, filled that dome oT v?oven light, 620 
Blotting its spheriid stars with supemajtural night. 
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LVI 

Then first,,two glittering lights were seen to glide 
In circles on the.ifmetny^ine floor,* 

Small sei-pent eyes Crailing from side to side, ^ 

Like meteors on a river% grassy shore, » 625* 

They round each other rolled, dilating more • 

And more—then rose, commingling into one. 

One clear and mightf planet hanging o'er 
A cloud of deepest shadow, which W'as thiown 
Athwart the glowihg steps and the ciystalline throne. 630 

ft 

LVII • 

TI16 cloud which rested on that cone of flame • 

Was cloven; beneath the planet sate»a Form, 

Fairef than tongue can sp^ak or thought may frame, 

The radiance of whose limbs rosAlike and warm 
Flowed forth, and did with softest light infoim 635 
The shadowy dome, the sculptures, and the state 
Of Chose assembled shapes—with clinging chaim 
Sinking upon their hearts and mine. He sate 
Majestic, yet most mild—calm, yet compassionate. 

LVIII 

Wonder and j'oy a passing fainffness tluow 640 

• Over my brow-a hand suppoited me, * 

Whose touch was magic strength: an ej^e of blue 
Looked into mine, like moonlight, sootlwngl^'; 

And a voice sahl: Thou must a listener be 
This day—two mighty Spirits now return, ^ * <545 

Like Birds of calm, from the worW’s racing sea, 

They pour fresh light from Hope’s immortal ui n ; * 

A tale 01 human power—despair not—list and leain !’ 

LIX 

I looked, and lo! one stood forth eloquently, 

His eyes were daik and deep, and the clear brow 650 
Which ^adowqd them was like the morning sky, 

The clpufiless Heaven of Spring, when in their flow 
Tfirough the blight air, the so 5 i winds as they •blow 
Wake the gi^n world-his gestures did obe^ 

The oracular mind that,made his features glow, * 655 

And where his cur\’6d lips half-open lay, 

Passion's divinest stream had made impeipous way. * 

• , LX 

• Beneath the darkness pf his outspread hair 
He stood thus b^utiful: but there was One 
Who sate beside him bke his shadow there, 660 

And held his*hand—far lovelier—she wa^ known * 
To be thus fair, by the few lines alone 
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Which through her floating locks and gathered cloak, 
Glances of soul-disaolving glory, shone 
None else beheld her eyes—in tjiey woke 665 

Memories which found a tongue thus he silence broke. ^ 
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The starlight smile of chUdren, the^weet looks 
Of women, the fair breast from which I fed, 

The murmur of the unreposing brooks, 

And, the green light which, shifting overhead, • 670 

Some tangl%d bower of vines around me shed, 

Tlie shells on the sea-sand, ^nd the wild flowers, 

The lamplight through the rafters cheerly spread, 

And on the imning flax—in life’s young hours 
These sights and sounds did nurse my spirit’s folded powers. 

II 

In Argolis, beside the echoing sea, 676 

Such impulses within my mortal frame 
Arose, and they were dear to memory. 

Like tokens of the deadbut others came 
f Soon, in another shape; the wondrous fame , 6S0 
Of the past world, the vital words and deeds 
Of nunds whom neither time nor change can tame, 
Traditions ^ark and old, whence evil cre^s 
Start forth, and whose dim shade a stream of poison feeds. 

in 

I heard, as all have heard, the various story 685 

Of human life, and wept unmlling tears. 

Feeble historians of its shame and ^015% 

Falsa disputants on all its hopes and fears, 

Victims who worshipped ruin.—chroniclers 
Of daily scorn, and slaves who loathed their state 690 
Yet, flattering power, had given itscninistva 
A.ihrone of judgement in the grave’twts fate,* 

That imopg such as these my youth should seek its mate. 


^ The land in which 1 lived, by a fell bane 

Was withered up. Tyrants dwelt side by side, 695 
And stabled in our homes,—until theichain 
Stifled the captive’s cry, and to abide • 

That blasting curse men had,no shame—all vied • 

In evil, slave and despot; fear wj^ lust 
Strange fellowship through mutual hate had tied, 700 
' Like two dark serpents tangled in the dust, 

Which on the paths oi men their mingling poison thrust. 
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V 

Earth, our .bright home, its mountains and its waters. 
And the ethereal shapes which are suspended 
Over its green expanse, and those fair daughters, ’ 705 

The clouds, of Sun and Ocean, who have blended 
The colours of the air since first extended 
It cradled the young world, none wandered forth 
To see or feel: a darkness had descended 
On every heart: the light which shows its worth, 710 
Must among gentle*thou^ts and fearless take its birth. 

t 

VI • 

This vital world, this home of happy spirits, . 

Was as a dungeon to new blasted kin^; 

All th'at despair from murdered hope inherits 
They sougnt, and in their helpless misery blind, 715 
A deeper prison and heavier cnains did find, 

And i^ronger tyrantsa dark gulf before, 

The realm of a stern Ruler, yawned: behind, 

Teiror and Time conflicting drove, and bore 
On their tempestuous flood the shrieking wretch from shore. 

VII 

Out of that Ocean's wrecks had* Guilt and Woe 731 

* Framed a dark dwelling for their Jiomeless thought,’ 
And, starting at the gliosts which to and fro 
Glide o'er its dim and gloomy strand, had brought 
The worship thence which they each other tau^t. 735 
Well might me«i loathe their life, well might they tiirn 
Even to the ills again from which they sought 
Such refuge after death!—well might they learn 
To gaze on this fair world with hopeless unconcern I 

VIII 

For they ^1 pined in bondage; body and soul, 730 

Tyrant and slave, victim and torturer, bent 
Before one Povaer. to which supreme control 
Over tnetr will by their own weakness lent, , 

Made all its many nanies omnipotent; ^ ♦ 

All symbols ef things evil, all divine; * ^ 735 

And hymns of blood or,mockery, which rent 
The air from all its fanes, did intertwine 
Lmpostuie’s impious toils round each diseq^dant shrine. * 

- . K 

•‘I heard, as all have hqard, life's various story, 

And in no carele^ heart transcribed the tale; 740 

But, from the sneers of men who had grown hoary 
In shame and* scorn, from groans of crow^ made paid 
By famine, from a mother’s desolate wail 
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O’er her polluted child, from innocent blood 
Poured on the earth, and brows anxious and pule 745 
With the heart’s warfare; did I* gajjher fdod 
To feed my many thoughts: a tameless multitude! 

X 

I wandered through the wrecks of days departed 
Far by the desolated shore,«when even • 

O’er the still sea and jigged islets darted 75 o 

The light of moonrise ; in the northern Heaven, 
Among the clouds near the horizon driven, 

The mountains lay beneath our planet pale; 

Around me, broxen tombs and columns nven , 

Looked vast in twilight, and the son-owing gale 755 
Waked in thos 5 ruins gray iis everlasting wail! , 

XI 

I knew not who had framed these wonders then, 

Nor had I heard the story of their deeds; 

But dwellings of a race of mightier men, * 

And monuments of less ungentle creeds 760 

Tell their own tale to him who wisely heeds 
The language which they speak; and now, to me 
The moonlight making pale the blooming weeds, 

The bright stai-s shining in the breathless sea, 

Interpreted those scrolls of mortal mysteiy. * 765 

xn 

Such man^has been, and such may vet become I 
^ Ay, wiser, greater, gentler, even than they 
Who on the fragments of yon shatteled dome 
Have stamped the sign of power—I felt the sway 
Of the vast stream of ages bear away 770 

My floating thoughts—my heart beat loud and fast— 
Even as a storm let loose beneath the ray 
Of the still moon, my spirit onward past 
Beneath truth’s steady beams upon its tumult cast. 

XIII 

It sliaU be thus no more! too long, foo lpn|', 775 

'Sons of the glorious dead, have ye lain bound ' 

In darkness and in*ruin!—Hope is strong, 

'Justice and Truth their winged child‘have found — 
Awake I arise I until t|;^e‘mighty sound 
' Of vour career shall scatter in its ^st 780 

Tne thronds of the oppressor, and the ground 
Hide the last altar’s unregarded dust,* , 

Whose Idol has so long betrayfid your impious trust! . 

«> XIV ' ^ 

It must be so—I will arise and waken 
The multitude, and like a sulphurcws hill, 785 

Wliich on a sudden feom its snows has shaken 
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The swoon of ages, it shall burst and fill 
The world with cleansing fire: it must, it will— 

It maj^ not be restrained!—and who sliall stand ^ 

Amid the rocking *Garthquake steadfast still, 790 

But Laon? on high Freedom’s desert land j* 

A tower whose marble walls the leagued storms withstand! 

XV 

One summer night* in comi|mne wi 1 ;h the hope 
Thus deeply fed, amid^those ruins gray 
I watched, beneath the dark Siky’s starry cope; 795 

A^d ever from that hour upon me lay 
The burden of this hope, and night or day, • 

In vision or in dream, cJoye to my breffst: 

Among mankind, or when gone far away 
To the lone shores and mountains, *twas a guest Foo 
Which followed where I fled, and watched when I did rest. 

XVI 

These hopes found words through which my spirit sought 
To weave a bondage of such sympathy, 

As might create some response to tne thought 
Which ruled me now—and .as,the vapours lie S05 

Bright in the outspread morning’s radiancy, . 

So were these thoughts invested with the light 
Of langu^e: and all bosoms made reply , 

On which its lustre streamed, whene’er it might 
Through darkness wide and deep those trancbd spirits smite. 

XVTI • 

Yes, many an eye with dizzy tears was dim, 811 

And oft I thought to clasp my own heart’s brother, 
When I could fe^ the listener’s senses swim. 

And hear his breath its own swift gaspings smother 
Bven as my words evoked them—and another, 815 
And yet another, I did fondly deem. 

Felt that^we rill were sons of one great mother; 
And«the cold truth such sad reverse did seem, ^ • 

As to awake in grief from some delightful dream. * 

* 

XVIII 

Yes, oft beside the ruined lahyrinih 8 jo 

Which skirts the hoary caves of the gwen deep, 
Bid^Laon and Ms friend, on one ^y plinthj 
Round whose worn biise the wild waves hiss and leap, 

• Resting at eve^ a lofty converse keep: 

And that this fnend was false, may now be said 825 
Calmly—that he like other men could weep « 

Tears which aretes, and could betray and spread 
Snares for that gpiileless heart which for his own had bled. 
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XIX 

Then, had no greiit aim recompensed my sorrow, 

J must have Isought daik respite from its stress 830 
In dreamless rest, m sloop that Sees no moirow— 

Fof to tread life’s dismaying wilderness 
Wifhout one smile to cheer, one voice to bless, 

Amid the snares and scoffs oj human kind, ■ 

Is hal'd—but I betrayed it not, nor loss ^ 835 

With love that storned *return, sought to unbind 
The interwoven clouds whKih make its wisdom blind. 


With"deathl^s minds which leave where they have passed 
A path of light, my soui' communion knew ;• 

Till irom that glprious intercourse, at last, 8^o 

As from a mine of magic store, 1 drew 
Words which were weapons round my heart there grow 
The adamantine armour of their power, * 

And from my fancy wings of golden hue 
Sprang forth—yet not alone from wisdom’s tower, 845 
A minister of truth, these plumes young Laon boro. 

♦ XXI 

An oiphan with .my parents lived, whose eyes 
Were lodestars of delight, which drew me home 
When* I might wander forth • nor did I prize 
„ Aught human thing beneath Heaven’s mighty dome 850 
Beyond this child: so when sad hours were come, 

And baffled hope like ice still clung to me, 

Since kin were cold, and friends had now become 
Ileai-tless and false, I turaed from all, to be, 

Cythna, the only source of tears and smiles to thee. 855 

XXII 

Wliat wort thou then? A child most infantine, 

Yet wandering far beyond that indooeid; Age 
Bi tall but its sweet looks and mien divine : ‘ 

Evwthen, iriothVuglit, with the world’s tyrant rage 
‘ A patient warfare thy young heart dfd wage, 860 

When those soft eyes o^ sbarcely conscious thought 
Some tale, or thine own fancies, would engage 
To overfluw^with tears, or con>'erse fraught 
With pis ion, o’er their depths its fleotifig light had^wrought. 

• XXIII* ^ 

She moved upon this earth a shape of brightness, 865 
A powjer, that from its objects scarcely drew 
One impulse of her being-in her lightness 
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Most like some radiant cloud of morning dow, 

Which wanders thorough the waste aii’s pathless blue, 
To nourish some*'far desert: she did seem , 870 

Beside me, gathering beauty as she grew, 

Like the bright shade of some immortal dream; 

Which walks, when tempes't sleeps, thewave of life’s darkstream. 

# 

XXIV 

As mine own shadow was ^lis child to me, 

A second self,^ far dearer and more fair; 875 

Which clothed in imdiss'olving radiancy 
i\ll those steep -paths which languor and despair 
Of human tiling, had made so dark and barn, 

But which I trod alone—lor, till bereff 
Of friends, and overcome by lonely care, 880 

Knew I what solace for that loss was left, 

Though by a bitter wound my trusting heart was cleft. 

• 

XXV 

Once she was dear, now she w'as all I had 
To love in human life—this playmate sweet, 

This child of twelve years old-so she was made 8S5 
My sole associate, and her -wjjiling feet 
Wandered with mine where earth and ocean meet, , 
]B^"ond the aereal mountains whose vast cells 
The unreposing billows ever beat, 

Through forests wide and old, and lawny ^ells 8 yo 

Where boughs of incense droop over the emerald wells* 

XXVI 

And w'arm and light I felt her clasping hand 
When twined in mine: she followed wliere I went, 
Through the lone paths of our immortal land. 

It had no waste but some memorial lent 895 

Which strung me to nw toil-some monument 
Vital with mind; then, Cytlma by my side. 

Until khe bright and beaming day w’ere spent, 

Would rest, wdth looks entreating to abide, ^ * 

Too earnest and too sweet ever to he denied. • ^ 9°o 

• 

XKVII 

And soon I could not have Refused her- thus 
For ever, day and night, we two were ne’er 
Pai ted, but wnbn brief sleep divided us; 

Xnd when the pausesf of the lulling air 
• Of noon beside the sea, had^made a lair 905 

For her soothed senses, in my arms she slept. 

And I kept watch over her slumbers there, » 

While, as the shifting visions o’er her swept, 

Amid her innocent rest by turns she smiled and wept. 
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XXVIII 

And, in the murmur of her dreams waq heard 9^0 

Sometimes the name of Laon ;:-s\fddenly 
She would arise, and, like the secret bird 
Whom sunset wakens, fill the shore and sky 
With her sweet accents—a wild melody! 

Jlvmna which my soul had woven to Freedom, strong 91 ^ 
The source of passion,^ wdience they rose, to be; 
Triumphant strains, ’which, like a spirit’s tongue. 

To the enchanted waves that child ot glory sung— 

XXIX 

Her white arpis lifted through the shado’wy stream 
Oi her loose hair~oh, ex^^lently great 920 

Seemed to me then my purpose, the vast theme 
Of those impassioned songs, when Cythna sate 
Amid the calm which rapture doth create 
After its tumult, her heart vibrating, 

Her spirit o’er the ocean’s floating state ^ 925 

From her deep eyes far wandering, on the wing 
Of visions that were mine, beyond its utmost spiing. 

XXX 

For, before Cythna loved it, had my song 
Peopled with thoughts the boundless universe, 

A mighty congregation, which were strong 930 

Where^el they trod the darkness to disperse 
. The cloud of that unutterable curse 
Wliich clings upon mankindall things became 
Slaves to my holy and heroic verse, 

Earth, sea and sky, the planets, life and fame 935 

And fate, or whate’er else binds the world’s wondrous frame. 

XXXI 

And this belov?^! child thus felt the sway 
Of my conceptions, gathering like a cloud 
Tlie very wincf on which it rmls awfiy: 4, 

‘Hers too were all my thoughts, ere yet, endowed 940 
With music and Svitn light, their fountains flowed 
In poesy; and her still and earnest fadfe, 

Pallid with feelings wjiidii intensely glowed 
i ^V'ithin, was turned on mine with speemless grace, 
Watching the hopes which there her heart had learned to trace. 

xxxif ** 

In me, communion with this ^purest being *946 

Kindled intenser zeal, and madife me wise 
In knowledge, which, in hers mine i?wn mind seeing, 
Left in'"the human world few mysteries: 

How without fear of e'vil or disgpiae 950 
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Was Cythna!—whafe a spirit strong and mild, 

Which death, or pain or peril could despise, 

Yet melt in tend^rnfiss! what gemus^wild 
Yet mighty, was encldfeed within one simple child ! 

XXXIII 

New lore was this—old ago, with its gray hair, 955 

And wrinkled legend* of unworthy things. 

And icy sneers, is nought: i| cann<^t dare 
To burst the chains whic^j life for ever flings 
On the entangled soul’^ aspiring wings, 

So is it cold and ciuol, and unmade 960 

The careless slave of that daik power "which brings 
Evil, like blight, on man, who, still be^'ayed, * 

Laughs p’er the grave in whic h his hving hopes are laid. 

XXXIV , 

Nor are the strong and the seveie to keep 
The empire of the world ; thus Cythna taught 965 
Even In tne visions of her eloquent sleep. 

Unconscious of the power through which she wrought 
The woof of such intelligible thought, 

As from the tranq\iil strength whicli cradled lay 
In her smile-peopled rest, my spirit sought 970 

Why the deceiver and the slave has sway 
O’er heralds so divine of truth’s arising day. ’ 

XXXV 

» 

Within that fairest form, the female mind* 

Untainted by the poison-clouds which rest » 

On the daik woVld, a sacied home did find : 975 

But else, from the wide earth’s maternal breast, 
Victorious Evil, wliich had dispoasessed 
All native power, had those fair children torn, 

And made them slaves to soothe his vile unrest, 

And minister to lust its joys forlorn, 980 

Till they had learned to breathe the atmospheie of scorn. 

XXX VI 

This mis^ifr was but coldly felt, till she 
Became my only friend, who had endued t 
My purpose ij^ith a wider sympathy; ^ 

Thus, Cythna mourned with me the servitude ’ 985 

In which the half of huln^nkind were mewed 
Victims of lust and hate, the slaves of slaves, 

She mourned that grace and power were thrown as food 
To ihe hyaena lust, wh<^ among graves, 

Over his loathed meal, laughing in agony, raves. 99 ® 

, ‘xxxvii • 

And I, still gazing on that glorious child, 

Even as these thoughts fluked o’er her:—‘Cythna sweet, 
Well with the world art thou unreconciled; 
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Never will peace and human nature meet 
Till free and equal man and woman gr^t 995 

Domestic peace; and ere this poWer«can make 
In human hearts its calm and "^holy seat, 

This slavery must be broken’—as I spake, 

From Cythna’s eyes a light of exultation brake. 

• 

xxxvin 

She replied earnedtWIt shall be piine, ^ 1000 

This task, mine, Laon !-thou hast much to gain ; 

Nor wilt thou at poor Cythrih’s pride repine, 

If she should lead a happy female tram ^ 

To meet thee over the rejoicing plain, 

When myriad! at thy call shall throng around. 1005 

The Golden City.’—Then the child did strain 
My arm upon hen tremulous heart, and wound 
Her own about my neck, till some reply she found. 

• 

XXXIX 

I smiled, and spake not.—‘Wherefore dost thou smile 
At what I say? Laon, I am not weak, 1010 

And though my cheek might become pale the while, 

With thee, ii thou desirest, will I seek 
Through their array of banded slaves to wreak 
Kuin upon the tyrants. I had thought _ 

It was more hard to turn my unpractised cheek 1015 
To scorn and shame, and this nelovfed spot 
And thee, 0 dearest friend, to leave and murmur not. 

XL 

‘Whence came I what I am? Thou, Laon, knowost 
How a young child should thus undaunted be; 
Methinks, it is a power which thou bestowest, 1020 

Through which I seek, by most resembling thee, 

So to become most good and great and free, 

Yet far beyond this Ocean’s utmost roar 
In towers and huts are many like me, ^ 

Who, could they see thine eyes, or feel such lora 1025 
As 1 have, learnt fr(>xiL them, like me would fear no more. 

• 

XLi 

, ‘Think’st thou that I shdll speak unskilfully, 

And none will heed me? I remember now, 

How once, a slave in tortures doomed®to die, 

Was saved, because in accents sweet and low 1030 
He sung a song his Judge laved long ago, « 

As he was led to deatE—All shall relent 
Who hear me—tears, as mine have flowed, shall flow, 
Hearts beat as mine now beats, with Isuch intent 
As renovates the world; a will omnipotent! 1035 
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XLII 

‘Yes, I will 4 ;read Price’s golden palaces, 

Through Penury^s roofless huts and squalid cells * 

Will 1 descend, wher^er in abjectness 
Woman with some vile slave her tyrant dwells 
There with the music of thine own sweet spells 1040 
• Will disenchant the captives, and will pour 
For the despairing, from tne crystad wells 
Of thy deep spirit,, reason’s mighty lore, 

And power snail then abound, %nd nope aiise once more. 

XLIII 

‘Can man be free if woman be a slave? • 1045 

Chaii^one who lives, andjbreathes this*boundless air, 
To the corruption of a closed gravel 
Can they whose mates are beasts, dbndemned to bear 
Scorn, heavier far than toil or anguish, dare 
To traniple their oppressors? in their home 1050 

Among their babes, thou knowest a curse would W’ear 
The shape of woman—hoary Crime would come 
Behind, and Fraud rebuild religion’s tottering dome. 

XLIV 

‘I am a child:—I would not yet “depart. , 

When I go forth alone, bearing the- lamp 1055 

Aloft which thou hast kindled in my heart, , 

Millions of slaves from many a dungeon (^mp 
Shall leap in ioy, as the benumbing cramp ^ 

Of ages leaves their limbs -no ill may harm 
Thy Cythna ever—truth its radiant stamp 1060 

lias nxea. as an invulnerable charm 
Upon her cnildren’s brow, dark Falsehood to disarm. 

XLV 

‘Wait yet awhile for the appointed day— 

Thou wilt depart, and I with tears shall stand 


Watching ^hy dim sail skirt the ocean giay; 1065 

Amid the nwellers of this lonely land • 

I shall remain alone—and thy command « * 

Shall then dissolve the world’s unquiet trance, , 
And, multitudinous as th» desert sand 
Borne on the storm, its millidhs shall advance, 107^ 


Thronging round thee, the light of their deliverance. 

- atfiVi 

VThen. like the forests of some pathless mountain, 

Which from remotaet glens two warring winds 
Involve in fire which not the loosened fountain 
Of broadest floods might quench, shall all tke kinds 
Of evil, catch from our uniting minds ^076 
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The spark wliich must consume them ;--Cythna then 
Will have cast off the impotence that binds 
Her childhood now, and through the paths of men 
Will pass, as the chaimed bird that haunts the serpent^s den. 

XLVII 

‘We part !—0 Laon, I must dare nor tremble io8i 

To meet those looks no morel—Oh, heavy stroke! 
Sweet brother of my s> ul! can I dissemble 
The agony of this thoi’ght ?’—As thus she spoke 
The gathered sobs her qirvering accents broke, 1085 
And in my aims she hid her beating breast. 

I remained still for tears—sudden she woke 
As ohe awakjjs from sleep, and wildlv pressed 
My ,bosom, her whole frame impetuously possessed. 

XLVIII 

‘We part to meet again—but yon blue waste, 1090 

Yon desert wide and deep holds no recess, < 

Within whose happy silence, thus embraced 
We might survive all ills in one caress: 

Nor doth the grave—I fear Tis passionless— 

Nor yon cold vacant Heaven we meet again 1095 

Within the minds of men, whose lips shall bless 
Our memory, and whose hopes its light retain 
When these dissevered bones are trodden in the plain.’ 

XLIX 

I could not speak, though she had ceased, for now 
The fountains of her feeling, swift and deep, iioo 
Seemed to suspend the tumult of their flow; 

So we aro^e, and by the starlight steep 

Went homeward—neither did we speak nor weep, 

But, pale, were calm with passion—thus subdued 
Like evening shades that o’er the mountains creep, 1105 
We moved towards our home; wheie, in this mood, 

Each from the other sought refuge in solitude. 

( 

H * 

i 1 CANTO III 


What thoughts had swhy o’er Cythna’s lonely slumber 
That night, I know not; but my own did seem 
As if they might ten thousand year#outnumber mo 
Of waking life, the visions^ of a dream 
Which hm in one dim gull the troubled stream 
Of mind; a boundlesd chaos wild and vast, 

Whose limits yet were never memory’s theme: 

And 1 lay struggling as its whirlwihds passed, 1115 
Sometimes for rapture sick, sometimes for pain aghast. 
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II 

Two hours, jwhose mighty circle did embrace 
More time than <inimt make gray the infant world, 
Rolled thus, a weary and tumultuous space: 

When the third came, like mist on breezes cuiied, iiao 
From my dim sleep a shadow was unfurled: 
MethouglJt, upon the threshold of a cave 
I sate with Cythna; drooping brionv, pearled 
With dew from the wild streamlet’s chattel ed wave, 
Hung, where we satS to taste tfie joys which Nature gave. 

III 

We Kved a day as we were,,wont to live, 1136 

But Nature had a robe of glory on, * 

And thb bright air o’er every shape did weave 
Intenser hues, so that the hei bless-stone, 

The leafless bough among the leaves alone, 1130 

Had being clearer than its own could be, 

And t^ythna’s pure and radiant self was shown, 

In this strange vision, so divine to me, 

That, if I loved before, now love was agony. 


iv 


Morn fled, noon came, evening, then night descended. 
And we prolonged calm talk beneath the spheie 11*36 
Of the calm moon—when suddenly was blended 
With our repose a nameless sense of fear;. 

And frcm the cave behind I seemed to hear 
Sounds gathering* upwards!—accents incomplete, 11*40 

And stifled shrieks,—and now, more near and near, 

A tumult and a rush of thronging feet 
The cavern’s secret depths beneath the earth did beat. 


The scene was changed, and away, away, aw'^ay! 

Through the air and over the sea we sped, 1145 

And Cythna in njv sheltering bosom lay, 

And^ the^vrinds bore me— through the darkness Spread 
Around, the gaping earth then v^iited *> 

L^ions of foi^and ghastly shapes, which hun^ 
upon my fli^t: and evef, as we fled, *1150 

They plucked at uythna—sooii to me then clung 
A sense of actual things those monstrous dreams among. * 

* VI 

And I lay struggling in ^be impotence 
Of sleep, while outwaiti life had burst its bound, 
Though, still deluded* strove the tortured sense 1155 
To its diie wanderings to adapt the sound 
Which in the light of morn was poured ardund 
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Our dwelling—breathless, pale, and unaware 
I rose, and all the cottage crowded fo^d 
With armbd men, whose glitteting swords were bare, ii6o 
And whose degraded limbs the tyrant’s garb did wear. 

VII 

And, ere with rapid lips and gathered brow 
I could demand the cause -a feeble shriek— 

It was a feeble shriek, faint, far and low, 

Arrested ine—my mien gi'ew calm and meek, 1165 
And grasping a small'knife, I went to seek 
That voice among the crowd—’iwas Gythna’s cry! 

Beneath most calm resolve did agony wreak 
Its Whirlwind rage:—so "I passed quietly 
Till I beheld, where bound, that dearest child did lie. 1170 

VIII 

* I started to behold her, for delight 
And exultation, and a joyance free. 

Solemn, serene and lofty, filled the light 
Of the calm smile with which she looked on me: 

So that I feared some brainless ecstasy, 1175 

Wrought from that bitter woe, had wildered her— 

‘ Farewell! farewell I ’ she said, as I drew nigh. 

‘ At fii’st my ppace was marred by this strange stir, 

‘Now I am calm as truth—its chosen minister. 

‘Look ndt so, Laon—say farewell in hope, 1180 

^ These bloody men are but the slaves who bear 
Their mistress to her task—it was ihy scope 
The slavery whore they drag me now, to share. 

And among captives willing chains to wear 
Awhile—the rest thou knowest—return, dear friend! 1185 
Let our fii-st triumph trample the despair 
Which would ensnare us now, for in the end, 

In victoi7 or in death our hopes and fears must blend.’ 

X 

These words had fallen on my unheedinsf^ar, 

• Whilst I had watched the motions of the crdw 1190 
With lieeming-c^eless glance; not m^y were 

• Around her, for their comrades just withdrew 
To guard some other,victim—so I drew 

My knife, and with one impulse, suddenly 
All unav^ire three of their number slew, 1195 

And grasped a fourth by the throat,* and with loud cry 
My countrymen invoked to dSkth or liberty! 

• 3Cl' , 

What followed then, I know not—for a stroke 
On my raised arm and naked head, came doivn, 

Filling my eyes with blood—when I awoke, 


1200 
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I felt that they had bound me in my swoon, 

And up a »ock whicjj overhangs the town, 

By the steep path Wer^ bearing me: beloAV, • 

The plain was filled with slaughter,—overthrown 
The vineyards and the harvests, and the glow I 
Of blazing roofs shone far o’er the wliite Ocean’s flow. 


XII 


Upon that rock a qiighty column stood, 

Whoso capital seemed sculptured in the sky, 
Which to the wanderers o*er the solitude 


Of distant seas, from ages long gone by, 

Had made a landmark; o’qf its neight to fly • 
Scarcely the cloud, the vulture, or the blft&t, 

Has power- and when the shades of evening lie 
On Eaith and Ocean, its carved summits cast 
The sunken daylight far through the aerial waste. 


1205 


1210 


1215 


xm 

They bore me to a cavern in the hill 
Beneath that column, and unbound me there: 
x\nd one did strip me stark; and one did fill 
A vessel from the putrid pool; one bare 
A lighted torch, and four with fciendless care 1220 
Guided my steps the cavern-paths along, • 

Tlien up a steep and dark and narrow stair 
We wound, until the toich’s fiery tongue , • 

Amid the gushing day beamless and paflid hung. 

* XIV 

They raised me to the platform of the pile, 1-25 

That column’s dizzy heightthe grate of brass 
Through which they thrust me, open stood the while. 

As to its ponderous and_ suspended mass, 

With chains which eat into the flesh, alas! 

With brazen links, my naked limbs they bound: 1230 

The grate, as they departed to repass, 

With horrid^lan^our fell, and the far sound 
Of their ^retiring steps in the dense gloom were drowped. 

• • 

• XV • 

The noon was calm and blightaround that column 
The overhanging sky and ciAiling sea 1235* 

Spread forth in suontness profound and solemn 
The darkness of brief frenzy cast on me, 

So that I knew not my*own misery: 

The islands and the mountains in the day 
Like clouds reposed* afar; and*I could see 1240 

The town among the woods below that lay, 

And the dark rocks •which bound the bright and glassy bay. 

laas torohea* edd 1818, 2839. 


i 
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XVI 

It was so calm, that scarce tlia feathery*weed 
a Sown by some eagle on the topmost stone 
Swa5’ed in the air:-so bright, that noon did breed 1245 
No shadow in the sky beside mine own— 

Mine, and the shadow of my chain alone. 

Below, the smoke of **oofs involved in flame 
Rested like night, all else was clearly shown 
In that broad glare, yej; sound to jiie none came, 135° 
But of the living blooa that ran within my fianie. 

XVII 

The* peace qf madness flx*d, and ah, too soon I 
A ship was lying on the sunny main, 

I^s sails weie flagging in the bieathless noon— 

Its shadow lay beyond—tliat sight again 1255 

Waked, with its presence, in my tranced biain 
The stings of a known sorrow, keen and o«>ld: 

I knew that ship bore Cythna o’er the plain 
Of watem, to her blighting slavery sold. 

And watched it with such Uioughts as must remain untold. 

, XVIII 

I watched, until the shades of evening wrapped ia 6 i 
Earth like an exhalation—then the bark 
Moved, for that calm was by tlie sunset snapped. 

It mo^ed a speck upon the Ocean daik: 

Soon the wan stars came forth, and I could maik 1265 
Its path no more!— I sought to close mine eyc's, 

But like the balls, their lids were stiff and staik; 

I would have risen, but ere that I could rise, 

My parched skin was split with piercing agonies. 

XIX 

I mawed my brazen chain, and sought to sever 1370 
Its adamantine links, that I might die: 

0 Liberty 1 forgive the base endeaVbur, „ -p 
♦ ^Forgive me,_ if, reserved for victory, • 

T 1 i€»'C hampion ^ 5 f thy faith e’er sought to fly.— 

'That starry night, with its clear silence, sent 1275 

Tameless lesolve which laughed at imsory 
Into my soul—linked fcmembrauce lent 
To that such power, to me such a severe content. 

f 

xs 

To breathe, to be, tq hope, cr to despair * 

And die, I questioned not; imr, though the Sun 1280 
Its shafts of agony kmdling through the air 
Moved over me,’ nor though in eVening dun, 

Or when the stars their visible couises run, 
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Or morning, the wide universe was spread 
In dreary calmness r^nnd me, did 1 shbn 1285 

Its presence, nor seek refuge with the dead 
From one faint hope whose flower a dropping poison sTied. 

XXI • 

^ Two days thus passed—I neither raved nor died— 

Thirst raged within me,•like a, scorpion’s nest 
Built in mine entrails; I had spurnei^aside 1290 

The water-vessel, while desmir possessed 
My thoughts, and now n^ drop remained! The uprest 
Of the third sun brought hunger—but the crust 
Which had been left, was to my craving breast 
Fuel, not food. I chewed thai bitter dust, • 1295 

And bit m,y bloodless arm, and licked the brazen rust. 

xxri 

Mv brain began to fail when the fourth morn 
Burst o’er the golden isles—a fearful sleep, 

Which fihrough the caverns dreary and forlorn 
Of the riven soul, sent its foul dreams to sweep 1300 
With whirlwind swiftness- a fall far and deep,*— 

A gulf, a void, a sense of senselessness— 

These things dwelt in me, even as shadows keep 
Their watch m some dim charnel’s loneliness, 

A shoreless sea, a sky sunless and ^anetlessl 1355 

xxiir 

The foi*ms which peopled this terrific trance, • 

1 well remember-like a choir of devils, 

Aiound me they involved a giddy dance; • 

Legions seemed gathering from the misty levels 
Of Ocean, to supply those ceaseless revels, 1310 

Foul, ceaseless shadowsthought could not divide 
The actual world from these entangling evils. 

Which so bemocked themselves, that I descried 
All shapes like mine own self, hideously multiplied. 

XXIV 

The sense of day iind night, of false and true, 1315 

Was.dea^lvitnin me. Yet two visions burst 
That darkness—one, as since that hpur I knew. • * 

Was not a phantom of the realms accursed, 

Where then my spirit dwilt—but of the first “ 

I know not yet, was it a dream or no. ^ 1320 

But both, though not distincter, were imjnersed • 

In hues which, wjien through memory’s waste they flow. 
Make their divided streams jnore bright and rapid now. 

• ,xxv 

Methought that grate •was lifted,* and the seven 
Who Drought me thither four stiff corpses bare, 1335 
And from the friefte to the four winds of Heaven * 

1334 grate] gate ed. J 818 . 
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Hung them on high by the entangled hair: 

Swarthy were three—the fourth was •\ierv fair: 

As they retired, the golden m6on <upsprung, 

‘ And eagerly, out in the mddy air, 1330 

Leaping that I might eat, I stretched and clung 
Over the shapeless depth in which those corpses hung. 

A woman’s shape, now lank and cold and blue. 

The dwelling of the many-coloured woiin. 

Hung there; the white anu hollow cheek I drew 1335 
To my dry lips—what radiance did inform 
Tljose horny eyes? whose was that withered form? 
Alas, alas I ft seemed thfit Cythna’s ghost 
Laughed in those looks, and that the flesh Was warm 
Within my teeth 1—A whirlwind keen as frost i3.<o 

Then in its sinking gulfs my sickening spirit tossed. 

xxvn 

Then seemed it that a tameless hurricane 
Arose, and bore me in its dark career 
Beyond the sun, beyond the stars that wane 
On the verge of formless space—it languished there, 1345 
And dying, left a, silence lone and drear, 

. More hoirible than famine:—in the deep 
The shape of an old man did then appear. 

Stately and beautiful ; that dreadful sleep 
His heavenly smiles dispersed, and I could wake and iveep. 

XXVIII ' 

And, when the blinding tears had fallen, I saw 1351 
That column, and those corpses, and the moon, 

And felt the poisonous tooth of hunger gnaw 
My vitals, I rejoiced, as if the boon 
Of senseless death would be accorded soon;— 1355 
When from that stony gloom a voice arose. 

Solemn and sweet as when low winds attune 
The midnight pines; the grate did ^;hen *«'iaclose, 

Aad on that reverend form the moonlight did repose. 

*■1 

, XXIX * 

He struck my chains, and gently spake and smiled ; 1360 
As they were loosenell by that Hermit old. 

Mine eyes were of their madness half beguil^, 

To answer those kind looks—he did enfold 
His giant arms around m^ to uphold 
My wretched frame, my scorched limbs he wound ‘ 

In Hnen moist and* balmy, and as cold 
As dew to drooping leavesthe chain, with sound 
Like earthquake^ through the chasm 6f that steep stair did 
boiuHdi 
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XXX 

As, lifting me, it foil I-^-What next I heard, 

Were billows leaping on the harbour-bar, , * 37 ° 

And the shrill sea-wind, whose breath idly stirred 
My hair;—I looked abroad, and saw a star • 
Shining beside a sail, and distant far 
• That mountain and its CQjumn,,the known mark 

Of those who in the wide deep wai||^oring are, 1375 
So that I feared some Spirit, fell and dark, 

In trance had lain me thus wilfiin a fiendish bark, 

XXXI 

For now indeed, over the salt sea-billow 
I sailed: yet dared not lodk upon the 
01 him "who ruled the helm, although the pillow 1380 
For my light head was hollowed in, his lap, 

And my bare limbs his mantle did enwrap, 

Fearing it was a fiend: at last, he bent 
O’er file his aged face, as if to snap 
Those dreadful tlioughts the gentle grandsire bent, 1385 
And to my inmost soul his soothing looks he sent. 

xxxii 

A soft and healing potion to my lips 
At intervals he raised—now loc/ked pn high, 

To mark if yet the starry giant dips • 

His zone in tho dim sea - now cneeringly, 1390 

Though he said little, did ho speak to me. * 

‘It is a friend beside thee—take good cheer, 

Poor victim, thou art now at liberty I ^ • 

I joyed as those a human tone to hear. 

Who in cells deep and lone have languished many a year. 

XXXIII 

A dim and feeble joy, whose glimpses oft 1396 

Were quenched in a relapse of wildering dreams, 

Yet still methought we sailed, until aloft 
The stars of night grew pallid, and the beams 
Of morryjesceiroed on the ocean-streams, 1400 

And still that aged man, so grand and mild, « 

Tended me, even as some sick mother seemi^ • 

To hang in hope over a dying child, , 

Till in the azure East darkness again was piled. 

xxxiV • 

And then the night-wind steaming from the shore, 1405 
Sqnt odoura d^ng sweet across the sea. 

And the swift boat the Itttle waves which bore, 

* Were cut by its keen'keel, tlyjugh slantingly; 

Soon I could hear*the leaves sigh, and could see 
The myrtle-blossoms starring the dim grove, 14*^ 

As past the pebbly beach the boat did flee. 

On sidelong wing, into a silent cove, 

Where ebon pines alsthadp under the starlight*wove. * 
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CANTO IV 


THE'old man took the oars, and soon the hark 
Smote on the beach beside a tower of stone ; 14 y 

It was a crumbling heipj whose portal dark 
With bloominj^ ivy-trails was overgrown; 

Upon whose floor the,spangling sands were strown, 
And rarest sea-shells, which, tne eternal flood, 

Slave to the mother of the months, had thrown 1420 
Within the walls of that gray tower, which stood 
A chan'geling man’s art, •nui’sed amid Nature's brood. 

II 

When the old man his boat had anchored. 

He wound me in his arms with tender care, 

And very few, but kindly words he said, 1^25 

And bore me through the tower adown a stair, 

Whose smooth descent some ceaseless step to wear 
For many a year had fallen.—We came at last 
To a small chamber, which with mosses rare 
Was tapestried, where me his soft hands placed M30 
Upon a couch of grass'and oak-leaves interlaced. 

Ill 

The moon was darting through the lattices 
Its yelldw light, warm as tiie beams of day— 

< So warm, that to admit the dewy brpeze. 

The old man onened them; the moonlight lay 1^35 
Upon a lake wnose waters wove their play 
Even to the threshold of that lonely home: 

Within was seen in the dim wavering ray 
The antique sculptured roof, and many a tome 
Whose lore had made that sage all that he had become. 

IV 

The rock-built barrier of the sea wastpast,— 

.And I was on the margin of a lake, ,, 

A lonely l^ke, amifl the forests vast 
And snowy mountains:—did my spirit wake 
' Prorn sleep as many-coloiired as the snake 14 y 

That girds eternity ? in dife and truth, 

‘ Might not.,my heart its cravings ever slake? 

Was Cythna then a dream, and all my youth, 

And all its hopes and fears, ai^d all its joy and ruth? 

Thus madness came again,—a miWer madness, 1450 

Which darkened nought but time’s unquiet flow 
With supernatural shades of clinging* sadness ; 

That gentle Hermit, in my helpless woe, 

• By my «ick couch was busy, to ahd fro, 
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Like a strong spirit ministrant of good: 1455 

Wlien I v^as healed, he led me foi'th to show 
Tlie wonders of his sflvan solitude, 

And we together sate by that isle-fretted flood. • 

VI • 

He knew his soothing words to weave with skill 
From all my madness iold; iike mine own heart, 1460 
Of Cytlma would he question me, uniil 
That thrilling name had ceased to make me start, 

From his familiar lips—jt was not art, 

Of wisdom and of justice when he spoke— 

WJien mid soft looks of pity, there would dart 1465 
A glance as keen as is the ligntning’s stroke ' 

When it jdolh rive the knots of some anceiwral oak. 

VII • 

Thus slowlv from my brain the darkness rolled, 

My thoughts their due array did re-assume 
Througli the enchantments of that Heimit old ; 1470 

Then I bethought me of the glorious doom 
Of those who sternly struggle to relume 
The lamp of Hope o’er man’s bewildered lot, 

And, sitting bv the waters, in the gloom 
Of eve, to that mend’s heaid; I toid my thought— 1475 

That heait which had grown old, but had corrupted not. • 

VIII , 

That hoary man had spent his livelong age * 

In converse with the dead, who leave the stamp • 

Of ever-burning thoughts on many a pago, 

When they are gone into the senseless clamp 14S0 • 
Of graves ;~hi 8 spirit thus became a lamp 
01 splendour, like to those on which it feci: 

Through peopled haunts, the City and the Camp, 

Deep thirst tor knowledge had his footsteps led, 

And ^ the ways of men among mankind he read. 1485 

• . 

But cyistoiff^iaketli blind and obdurate ^ 

The loftiest hearts:—he had beh^d the woe , • 

In which manlfind was bound, but deemed that fate 
Which made them abject, would preserve tliem so * 

And in such faith, some steadfast joy to know, 1490 
He sought this cell: but when fame wen^ abroad, 

That one in Atjgolis did undergo 
Torture for libeity, and tjjat the crowd 
ll^h truths from gifted Ups had heard and understood; 

. * X 

And that the multitude was gathering wide,— 1495 • 
His spirit leaped within his aged frame. 

In lonely peace he could no more abide, 

• , d3 
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But to the land on which the victor’s flame 
Had fed, my native land, the Hermit cjime: 

Each heart was there a shield, And .every tongue 1500 
Was as a sword, of truth-yoting Laon’s name 
Rallied their secret hopes, though tyrants sung 
Hymns of triumphant joy our scattered tribes among. 


lie came to the lone column on th^ rock. 

And with his sweet aifd mighty eloquence 1505 

The hearts of those who watched it did unlock, 

And made them melt in tears of penitence. 

Tliey gave him entrance free to bear me thenc^. 

‘ Since this,* ‘the old man said, ‘ seven years are spent, 
AVhile slowly truth on thy benighted sense ' 1510 

Has ciept; the hope which wildered it has lent 
Meanwhile, to me the power of a sublime intent. 

i 

XII 

‘Yes, from the records of my youthful state, 

And from the lore of bards and sages old, 

From whatsoe’er my wakened thoughts create 1515 

Out of the hopes of thine aspirings bold, 

, Have 1 collected language to unfold 
Truth to my countrymen ; from shore to shore 
Doctrines of human power my words have told, 

They have been heard, and men aspire to more 1520 
•Than they have ever gained or ever lost of yore, 

i 

XIII 

■‘In secret chambers parents read, and weep, 

My writings to their babes, no longer bhnd; 

And young men gather when their tyrants sleep, 

And vows of faith each to the other bind ; 1525 

And marriageable maidens, who have pined 
With love, liJi life seemed melting through their look, 

A warmer zeal, a nobler hope no\t find^ 

And every bosom thus is rapt and shook, . ^ 

Like'auttrail’s myriA'J leaves in one swoln mountain-brook. 

I * 

XIV 

*The tyrants of the GolSen City tremble 153* 

At voices* W’hieh are heard about the streets, 

The ministers of fraud can scarce diisemble 
The lies of their own heart; but when one meets 
Another at the shiine, he inly weets, ^ ^1535 

Though he says nothing, that t^ Yfulh is known; 

Murderers are pale upon the judgement-seats, 

And gold grows vile even to the wealthy crone. 

And laughter fills the Fane, and curses shake the Throne. 
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XV 

'Kind thougiits, and ipighty hopes, and gentle deeds 1540 
Abound, lor feailcsa. love, and the pLiie law • 

Of mild equality and peace, succeeds 
To faiths which long have held the world in aVe, 
Bloody and false, and cold as whirlpools draw 
* All wrecks of Ocean to their chasm, the sway 1545 

Of thy strong genius, Laon, which foresaw 
This hope, compels all spirits to ohev, 

Which round thy secret strejigtii now throng in wide an ay. 

, - XVI 

‘ For I have been thy passiv% instrument^’— 

(As thus the old man spake, his countenance 1550 

Gleamed on me like a spirit’s)—* thoi^ hast lent 
To me, to all, the power to advance 
Towards this unforeseen deliverance 
From otir ancestral chains—ay, thou didst rear 
That lamp of hope on high, which time nor chance 1555 
Nor change may not extinguish, and my shaio 
Of good, was o’er the world its gathered beams to bear. 

XVII , 

‘But I, alas! am both unknown and did, • 

And though the woof of wisdom I know well 
To dye in hues of language, I am cold ^ • 1560 

In seeming, and the hopes wliich inly d\vell, 

My manners nqte that I did long repel; • 

But Laon’s name to the tumultuous throng 
Were bke the star whose beams the waves compel 
. 4 nd tempests, and his soubsubduing tongue 1565 

Were as a lance to quell the mailod crest of wrong. 

XVIII 

‘Perchance blood need not flow, if thou at length 
Wouldst rise, perchance the very slaves would spare 
Their brethren and themselves ; great is the stiength 
Of vfords—for lately did a maiden fair, ^ *1570 

Who from her childhood has beeif taught to ^car 
T) le tyrant’s hc'aviest yoke, arise, and miike • 

Her sex the law of truth %nd freedom hear, 

And with these quiet words— For thine own sake • 
I prithee spare me did with ruth so taktf 1575 

XIX 

*A 11 hearts, that even the tortuijpr w’ho had bound 
Her meek calm fraftie, ere it was yet impaled, 

Loosened her, weeing then; nor could be found • 

One human hana to harm her—unassailed 
Therefore she walks through the great City, veiled 1580 
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In virtue’s adamantine eloquence, 

’Gainst scorn, and death and pain thus^ trebly mailed, 
Apd blending, in the smiles of xhat> defence, 

The Serpent and the Dove, Wisdom and Innocence. 

4 XX 

‘The mld-eyed women throng around her path: 1585 

From their luxunour dun^aons, from the dust 
Of meaner thralls, from the oppressors wrath, 

Or the caresses of his .sated lust . 

They congregatein her they put their trust; 

The tyrants send their armed slaves to quell 159^ 

Her powerthey, even like a thundei-gust , 

Caught by syme toiest, btmd beneath the spell 
Of that young maiden’s speech, and to their chiefs rebel. 

, XXI 

‘Thus she doth equal laws and justice teach 
To woman, outraged and polluted long; 1595 

Gathering the sweetest fruit in human reach ' 

For those fair hands now free, while armdd wrong 
Trembles before her look, though it be strong; 
Thousands thus dwell beside her, virgins bright, 

And matrons with their babes, a stately throng! 

Lovors lenew the voavs which they did plight 
In early faith, and hearts long parted now unite, 

XXII 

‘And'homeless orphans find a home near her, 

And those poor victims of the proud, no less, 

Fair wrecks, on whom the smiling world with stir, 1605 
Thrusts the redemption of its wickedness 
In squalid huts, and in its palaces 
Sits Lust alone, wliile o’er the land is borne 
Her voice, whose awful sweetness doth repress 
All evil, and her foes relenting turn, 1610 

And cast the vote of love in hope’s abandoned uin. 

XXIII 

‘So in the populous City, a young niOiden 
• Hus baffled Havoc of the prey which hS** 

Maliks^8 his own/t whene’er with chains o’erladon 
, Men make tliem arms to huil down iyrann}’,— 1615 
False arbiter between th© bound and free; 

« And o’er the land, in hamlets and in towns 
The multitudes collect tumultuously. 

And throng in arms; but tyranny (ksowns 
Their claim, and gathers strength around its trembling 
thrones. ^ ,1630 

XXIV *■ 

‘Blood soon, although unwillindy, to shed, 

The free cannot forbear—the Que<hi of Slaves, 

The hoodwinked Angel of the blind and dead, 
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Custom, with iron mace points to the. graves 
Where her own standard desolately waves i6j5 

Over the dust of Prophets and of Kings. « 

Blany yet stand in her array—“ she paves ^ 

Her path with human hearts,” and o’er it flings^ 

The wudering gloom of her immeasurable wings. 

XXV 

‘There is a plain beneath the City’s Vail, 1630 

Bounded by misty mountains, wide and vast, 

Millions there lilt at Freedom’s thrilling call 
Ten thousand standards wide, they load the blast 
Which bears one sound of many voices past, • 

And startles on his throne their sceptred me: 1635 

He sits amid his idle pomp aghast, 

And that his power hath passed away, doth know— 

Why pause the victor swords to seal his oveithrow? 

<» xxvr 

‘ The tyrant’s guards resistance yet maintain: 

Fearless, ana fierce, and hard as beasts of blood, 1640 
They stand a speck amid the peopled plain; 

Carnage and ruin have been made their food 
From infancy-ill has become Jheir good, 

And for its hateful sake their will has wove , 

The chains which eat their hearts—the multitude 1645 
Surrounding them, with words of human love,. 

Seek from thoir own decay their stubborn milids to move. 

* XXVII • ' 

‘Ovor tho land is felt a sudden pause, ^ 

As night and day those ruthless bands around, 

T'iio watch of love is kept:—a trance which awes 1650 
The thoughts of men with hope—as, when the sound 
Of whirlwind, whose fierce blasts the waves and clouds 
confound, 

Dies suddenly, the mariner in fear 
Feels silence sink upon his heart—thus bound, 

The conqilBl’ors pause, and oh I may freemen ne'er ^ 1655 
Clasp the relentless knees of Dread tjiie murderej; 1 • 

XXVIII • 

‘If blood be shed, ’tis but*a phange and choice 
Of bonds,—from slavery to cowardice • 

A wretchod fall 1 —Uplift thy charmtid voice! 

Ppur on those*evil men the love that lies 1660 

Hovering within those*spirit-soothing eyes— 

*Arise, my friend, farewell f*—A^ thus he spake, 

From the green eifrth lightly I did arise, 

As one out of dim dreams that doth awake, • 

And looked upon die depth of that reposing lake. 1665 
163^ Wtnere] When ed 1818 . ^ 
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XXIX 

I saw my countenance reflectedj there* 

(And then my youth fell on rre like a mnd 
Descendin<^ on siill waters—my thin hair 

prematurely gray, my face was lined 
'With channels, such as suffering leaves behind, 1670 
Not age; my brow was pale,( but in my cheek 
And lips a fluirh of gnawing fire did find 
Their food and dwelling,: though mine eyes might speak 
A subtle mind and strong wijhin a frame thus weak. 

XXX 

And though,their lustre how was spent and faded, 1675 
Yot in my hollow looks and withered mien < 

The likeness of ^ shape for which was braided 
The brightest woof of genius, still was seen — 

One who, methought, had gone from the woild’s scene, 
And left it vacant —twas her lover’s face— 1680 

It might resemble her-it once had been 
The minor of her thoughts, and still the grace 
Which her mind’s shadow cast, left there a lingering trace. 

XXXI 

. What then wasT? She slumbered with the dead. 

Glory and joy and peace, had come and gone. 1685 
Doth the ^cloud perish, when the beams are fled 
Which steeped its skirts in gold ? or, dark and lone, 

' Doth it not through the paths of pight unknown. 

On outspread wings of its own wind upborne 
Pour rain upon the earth? The stars aie shown, 1690 
When the cold moon sharpens her silver horn 
Under the sea, and make the wide night not foilorn. 

XXXII 

Strengthened in heait, yet sad, that aged man 
I left, with interchange of looks and tears, 

And lingering speech, and to the Camp bftf'an 1695 

' ]^y way. O’er many a mountain-chain which^ rears 
lis Rundred cresls aloft, my spirit bears 
My frame: o’er many a dale and many a moor, 

And gaily now meseepas” serene ea^th wears 
' The blosmy spring’s star-bright investiture, . 1700 

A vision which aught sad from sadness might allure. 

xxxfti 

My powers revived within mo, and I went ** 

As one whom winds waft o’er •the bending grass. 
Through many a vale of that broad continent. 

At night when I reposed, fair dreams did pass 1705 
Before my pillow;—my own Cythna was. 
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Not like a child of death, among thorn .ever; 

Wlien I arose from^rest, a woful mass 
That gentlest sleef) seemed from my life to sever, , 

As if the light of youth were not withdrawn for ever. 1710 

XXXIV 

Ave as I went, that miuden who had reared 
The torch of Truth afar, of fv'hose high deeds 
The Hermit in his pilgrimrige had h^ard, 

Haunted my thoughts.— Ah, Hope its sickness feeds 
With whatso’er it findat or flowers or weeds! 1715 
Could she be Cythna?—Was that corpse a shade 
Sfleh as self-torturing thought from madness ^treods? 
Why was this hope not torture? Yet iUmade 
A light kround my steps which would not ever fade. 


CANTO V 


Over the utmost hill at length I sped, ^ 1720 

A snowy steep;—the moon was hanging low 
Over the Asian mountains, and outspread 
The plain, the City, and the Ckmp.below, 

Skirted the midnight Ocean’s glimmering flow; 

The City’s moonlit spires and myriad lamps, 1725 

Like stars in a sublunar sky did glow, * * 

And fires blazed far amid the scattered camps, ^ ^ 

Like springs of flame, which burst where’er swift Earthquake 
stamps. ^ 


II 


All slept but those in watchful arms who stood, 

And those who sate tending the beacon’s light, 1730 
And the few sounds from that vast multitude 
Made silence more profound.—Oh, what a might 
Of human thought was cradled in that night I 
How manE hearts impenetrably veiled 
Beat underneath its shade, what secret fight • 1735 
Evil and good, in woven passions miailed, # • 

Waged through that silent tnrong; a war that never failed I 


III. 

And now the Power of Good held victoi^, • 

So, through t];ie labyrinth of m^y a tent, 

Among the silent millions who did lie l1^o 

In innocent sleep, exultingly I went; 

The moon had left Heaven desert now, but lent 
From eastern mom* the first faint lustre showed 
An armfed youth—over his spear he bent * 

His downward face.—‘A friend r 1 cried aloud, 1745 


And quickly commqn hopes made freemen understood. 
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IV 

1 sate beside him while the mf'rning beilm 
Orept slowly over Heaven, arid talked with him 
Of ^ose immortal hopes, a glorious theme! 

V^hich led us forth, until the stars grew dim: 1750 

And all the while, methought, his voice did swim 
As if it drowned in remembfrance were 
Of thoughts which make the moist eyes overbrim: 

At last, when daylight |gan to fiU the air. 

He looked on me, and cried in yvonder—‘ Thou art here! ’ 1755 


Then’, suddenly, I knew 5 t was the youth 
In whom its earliest hopes my spmit found} 

But envious topgues had stained his spotless truth, 

And thoughtless pride his love in silence bound, 

And shame and sorrow mine in toils had wound, 1760 
Whilst he was innocent, and I deluded; ' 

The truth now came upon me, on the ground 
Tears of repenting joy, which fast intruded. 

Fell fast, and o'er its peace our mingling spuits brooded. 


VI 


1765 


Thus, while with rapid lips and earnest eyes 
We talked, a sound of sweeping conflict spread 
As from the earth did suddenly aiise; 

From every tent roused by that clamour dread, 

Our bands outsprung and seized their arms—we sped 
Towards the sound: our tribes were gathering far. 1770 
Those san^ne slaves amid ten thousand dead 
Stabbed in their sleep, trampled in treacherous war 
The gentle hearts whose power their lives had sought to spare. 


VII 


Like rabid snakes, that sting some gentle child 
Who brings them food, when winter false and fair 1775 
Allures them forth with its cold smiles, s^.-wild 
They rage amoiig the campthey overbear ‘ 

The \3atriot iiosfe—confusion, then despair 
Descends like night—when ‘ Laon I ’ one did cry: 

Like a bright ghost f^oih Heaven that shout did scaie 
The slaves, and widening through the vaulted sky, 1781 
Seemed sent from Earth to Heaven in sign of victory. 


viil 


In sudden panic those false murderers fled. 

Like insect tribes before the northern gale; 

But swifter still, our hosts encompassed 
Tlieir shattered ranks, and in a craggy vale, 

Where even their fierce despair plight nought avail, 


1785 
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Hemmed them around!—and then revenge and fear 
Made the*high virtue of the patriots Tail: 

One pointed on Ms fpe the mortal spear— ^ 1790 

I rushed before its point, and cried, ‘Forbear, foibear!’ 

IX 

The spear transfixed my arm that was uplifted 
In swift expostulation, and the blood 
Gushed round its point: I smiled, tfnd—‘ Oh I thou gifted 
With eloquence which shall not be withstood, 1795 
Flow thus I’—I cried in joy, ‘Ihou vital flood, 

Until my heart bp dry, ere thus the cause 
Itir wnich thou weit aught worthy be subdued— 

Ah, ye are pale,—ye weep,*-your passiqjis pausS,— 

'Tis welll ye feel the truth of love’s benignant laws. i 8 oc 

X * 

‘Soldiers, our brethren and our friends are slain. 

Yo anurdered them, I tlimk, as they did sleep I 
Alns, what have ye done? the slightest pain 
Which ye might suffer, theie were eyes to weep. 

But ye nave quenched them—there were smiles to steep 
Your hearts in balm, but they are lost in woe: 1806 

And those whom love did.set his watch to keep 
Around your tents, tilth’s freedom to bestow, 

Ye stabbed as they did sleep—but they forgive ye no’w? 

XI 

‘Oh wherefore should ill eyer flow from ill, i8jo 

And pain stiU keener pain for ever breed? 

We all are brethren—even the slaves who kill 
For hire, are men; and to avenge misdeed • 

On the misdoer, doth but Misery feed 
With her own broken heart! 0 Earth, 0 Heaven! 1815 
And thou, dread Nature, which to every deed 
And all that lives or is, to be hath given, 

Even as to thee have these done ill, and are forgiven! 

• XU 

‘Join then your hands and hearts, and let the past 
Be as a grave which gives notjiip its dead^ • 1830 

To evil thoughts.’—A film then overcast 
My sense with dimnessj for the wound, which bled 
Freshly, swift shadows o’er mine eyes had shed. 

Wlien I awoke, I lay mid friends and foes, 

And earnest •countenances on me shea ^ 1825* 

The light of questioning looks, whilst one did close 
<My wound with balmiest herbs, and soothed me to repose; 

• XIII * 

And one whos^ spear had pierced me, leaned beside, , 
With quivering lips and humid eyesand all 
Seemed fike some brothers on a journey wide 1830 
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Gone forth, whom now strange meeting did befall 
In a strange land, round one whom thay might call 
Th^ir friend, their chief, their f^vther, for assay 
Of peril, which had oaved them from the thrall 
Of d^th, now suiFering. Thus the vast array 1835 

Of those fraternal bands were reconciled that day. 

, XIV 

Lifting the thunder of tljeir acclamation, 

Towards the City then thp multitude. 

And I among them, went in joy—a nation 
Made free by lovea mighty biothei hood , 1840 

Linked by a jealous interchange of good; 

A glorious psigeant, more magnilicent , 

Than kingly slaves arrayed in gold and blood, 

When they retufn from carnage, and are sent 
In triumph bright beneath the populous battlement. 1845 

XV 

Afar, the city-walls were thronged on high, 

And myriads on each giddy turret clung, 

And to each spire far lessening in the sky 
Bright pennons on^the idle winds were hung; 

As we appioaohedj^a shout of joyance sprung 1850 

" At once from all the crowd, as if the vast 
And^ peopled Earth its boundless skies among 
The sudden clamour of delight had cast, 

When from before its face some general wreck had passed. 

XVI 

Our armies through the City’s hundred gates ^ 1S55 

Were poured, like brooks which to the rocky lair 
Of some deep lake, whose silence them awaits, 

Throng from the mountains when the storms are there 
And, as we passed through the calm sunny air 
A thousand flower-inwoven crowns were shed, i860 

The token flowers of truth and freldom J|iir, 

And fairest hands bound them on many a nead,» 

Those* angels of love% heaven, that over all was spread. 

XVII 

• I trod as one tranced in*some rapturous vision; 

Those bloody bands so lately reconciled, 1865 

Were, ever as they went, by the confrition 
Of anger turned to love, fitim ill beguiled. 

And every one on t]^em more gently smiled, • 
Because they had done evil :—th€f sweet awe 
. Of such mild looks made their own hearts grow mild, 
And did with soft attraction ever drftw 1871 

Their spirits to the love of freedom’s equal law. 
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XVIII 

And they, and all, in one loud symphony 
My name with'Lilibrty commin^^ling', lifted, , 

‘The friend and the preserver of the free! 1875 

The parent of this joy!' and fair eyes gifted 
With feelings, caught from one wlio had uplifted 
The light of a ^eat spirit, roynd me shone; 

And all the snapts of this grand |C( nery shifted 
Like restless clouds before the steadrast sun,— 1880 

Where was that Maid? I abk?d, but it was known of none, 

it ’ 

^ " XIX 

Laone was the name her l«ve had chosen, • 

For.slie was nameless, and her birth%ioiie know: 
Where was Laone now?-The words were frozen 
Within my lips with fear; but td subdue 1S85 

Such dreadful hope, to my great task was due, 

And when at len^n one brought re])ly, that she 
To-moirow would appear, I then withdrew 
To judge what need for that great throng might be, 

For now the stars came thick over the twilight sea. i8yo 

XX 

Yet need was none for re.st or food io care, 

Even though that multitude was passing gieat, 

Since each one for the other did prepaie 
All kindly succour—Therefore to the gate 
Of the Imperial House, now desolate, ^i 3 

I passed, and there was found aghast, alone, 

The fallen Tyrant!—Silently he aato , 

Upon the footstool of his golden throne, 

Which, starred with sunny gems, in its own lustre shone. 

XXI 

Alone, but for one child, who led before him 1900 

A graceful dance: the only living thing ^ 

Of all tlm cro'V^d, which thither to adore him 
Flockea yesterday, who solace sought to bring • 

In his abandonment!—She knefv the King^ • 

Had praised her dance of yoie, and now she wove, 1905 
Its circles, aye weeping and murmuring 
Mid her sad task of iinregafded love, 

That to no smiles it might his speechless.sadness move, 

, XXII 

• She fled to him, and jvildly clasped his feet 

When human steps were hSardhe moved nor spoke, 
Nor changed his hue, nor raised his looks to meet 19” 
The gaze of strangois—our loud entrance woke * 
The echoes of the hall, which circling broke 
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The calm of its recesses,—like a tomb 
Its sculptured walls vacantly to the stroke 1915 

Of footfalls answered, and the tlnlight’s gloom 
Lay like a charnefB mist within the i-adiant dome. 

XXIII 

The little child stood up when we came nigh; 

Her lips and cheeks fceemecF very pale and wan, 

But on her forelfbad, and within her eye 1920 

Lav beauty, which makes hearts that feed thereon 
Sick with excess of sweetness; on the throne 
She leaned‘—the King, with gathered brow, and lips 
Wreathed by long scorn, did inly sneer and fro'wn 
With*hue like that when*teome great painter dips 1925 
His pencil in the gloom of earthquake and eclipse. 

» XXIV 

She stood beside him like a rainbow braided 
Within some storm, when scarce its shadows vast 
From the blue paths of the swift sun have faded; 

A sweet and solemn smile, like Cythna’s, cast 1930 
One moment’s light, w^hich made my heart beat fast, 
O’er that child’s parted lips—a gleam of bliss, 

A shade of vanished days,—as the tears passed 
Which wrapped.it, even as with a father’s kiss 
r pressed those softest eyes in trembling tenderness. 1935 

, XXV 

The sceptred wretch then from that solitude 
I drew, and, of his change compassionate, 

With words of sadness soothed his rugged mood. 

But he, while pride and fear held deep debate. 

With sullen guile of lU-dissembled hate 1940 

Glared on me as a toothless snake might glare: 

Pity, not scorn I felt, though desolate 
The desolator now, and unaware 
The curses which he mocked had caught him by the hair. 

XXVI • 

Lied him forth from that which now mi^ seem 1945 
A» gorgeous gravft: through portals sculptured deep 
With imagery beautiful as dream 
*We went, and left the shades which tend on sleep 
^ Oyer its unregarded gold to keep 

Their silent j^atch.—The cliild trod faintingly, 1950 

And as she went, the tears which i&he did weep 
Glanced in the starlight; w'ldered seembd she, 

And when I spake, for sobs she could not answer me. « 

XXVII • 

• At last the tyrant cried, ‘ She hungers, slave, 

Stab her, or give her bread! '—It was a tone 
Such as sick fancies in a new-made grave 


1955 
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Might hear. I trembled, for the truth was known ; 

He with i,his child had thus been left alone, 

And neither had goiJB forth for food, but he 
In mingled prioe and awe cowered near his thr 9 ne, 
And she a nursling of captivity , 1961 

Knew nought beyond those walls, nor what sueii change 
might be. 

XXVIII • 

And he was troubled at a c^iarm withdraim 
Thus suddenly; that i^eptres ruled no more— 

That even fiom gold the dreadful strength was gone, 1965 
Which once mad© all things subject to its power — 
Such wonder seized him,fas if hour bv hour * 

The past had come again ; and the swift fall 
Of one so great and teriible of yore, 

To desolateness, in the hearts of alf 1970 

Like wonder stirred, who saw such awful change befall. 

XXIX 

A mighty crowd, such as tlie wide land pours 
Once in a thousand years, now gathered round 
The fallen tyrantlike the rush of showers 
Of hail in spring, pattering along the ground, 1975 
Their many footsteps fell, els© came no sound 
From the wide multitude: that lonely man 
Then knew the burden of his change, and j^ound, 
Concealing in the dust his visage wan, • 

Refuge from the keen looks which through his bosom raii.^ 

XXX 

And he was faint withal: I sate beside him 1981 

Upon the earth, and took that child so fair 
From his weak arras, that ill might none betide him 
Or her;—when food was brought to them, her shaie 
To his averted lips the child did bear, 1985 

But, when she saw he had enough, she ate 
And "i^t thh whilethe lonely man’s despair 
Hunger then overcame, and of his state • 

Foigetiul, on the dust as in a tranee he sate. « * 

XXXI 

Slowly the silence of the nSultitudes 1S90 

Passed, as when far is heard in some^lone dell 
The gathering*of a wind among the woods— 

‘ And he is fallen ! ’ they cry, ‘ he who did dwell 
Like famine or the jilague, or aught more fell 
Among our homea^ is fallen I'the murderer 1995 

Who slaked his thirsting soul as from a well 
Of blood and tnars with ruin I he is here! * 

Sunk in a gulf of scorn from which none may him rear! ’ 
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XXXII 

Then was heard—‘He who judged let him be brought 
T^ judgement! blood for bloo^i cries from the soil 2000 
On which his crimes have deep pollution ’WTought 1 
ShaR Othman only unavenged despoil? 

Shall they who by the stiess of grinding toil 
Wrest from the unwilling earth his luxuries, 

Perish for crim^ while his foul blood may boil, 2005 
Or creep within his veins at will?—Arise! 

And to high justice make hSr chosen sacrifice,’ 

XXXIII 

‘What*do ye seek? wliat t^ar ye,* then I cried, 

Suddenly stc^frting foiih, ‘that ve should shed ^ 

The blood of Othman?—if your hearts are tried 2010 
In the true love''of fioedom, cease to dj*ead 
This one poor lonely man—beneath Heaven spread 
In purest light above us all, through earth 
Maternal earth, who doth her sweet smiles shed 
For all, let him go fiee; until the worth ^ 2015 

Of human nature win fiom these a second birth. 

XXXIV 

‘^What call ye jusiiceT Is there one who ne’er 
In secret thought has wished another’s ill?— 

Are ye ^all pure? Let those stand forth who hear, 

And trenrble not. Shall they insult and kill, 2020 
If such they be ? their mild eyes can they fill 
With the false anger of the hypocrite?* 

* Alas, such were not pure,—the chastened wiU 
Of virtue sees that justice is the light 
Of love, and not levenge, and terroi and despite.’ 2025 

XXXV 

The murmur of the people, slowly dying, 

Paused as I spake, then those who near me were, 

Cast gentle looks where the lone man*was t^ng 
Shrouding his head, which now that infant fair 
Clasped on her lap in silencethrough the air 2030 
Sobs were then heard, and many kissed my feet 
In pity’s madness, and to the despair 
Of him whom late they cftrsed, a solace sweet 
His very victims brought—soft looks and speeches meet. 

• 

XXXVI* 

Then to a home for his repose assigned, 2C155 

Accompanied by the ^tili throng Ae went 
^ In silence, where, to soothe his rankling mind, 

Some likeness of his ancient state v^^as lent; 

And if his heart could have been innocent 
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As those who pardoned him, he might have ended 2040 
His days^ in peace; but his straight lips were bent, 

Men said, into a smij^ which guile portended, 

A sight with which that child like hope with fear was blended. 

XXXVII V 

Twas midnight now, the eve of that great day 
Whereon the many nations mt whose call 20^5 

The chains of earth like mist moIteiJ away, 

Decreed to hold a sacred Fes>lJva], 

A rite to attest the equality of all 
Who live. So to their homes, to dream or wake 
All went. The sleepless silence did recall 2050 

Laone to my thoughts, with hopes that make * 

The flood recede from which their thiist they seek to slake. 

XXXVTII • 

Tlie dawn flowed forth, and from its purple fountains 
I drank those hopes which make tlie spirit quail, 

As to the jilain between the misty mountains 2055 

And the great City, with a countenance pale 
1 went:—it was a sight which might avail 
To make men weep exulting tears, for whom 
Ishtw first from human power tho revciend veil 
W as torn, to see Earth fiom her general womb 2060 
Pour forth her swarming sons to a fraternal doom : 

XXXIX 

To see, far glancing in the misty morning,* 

The signs of that innumerable host, _- 

To hear one sound of many made, the warning 
Of Earth to Heaven from its free children tossed, 2065 , 
Wiiile the eternal hills, and the sea lost 
In wavering light, and, starling the blue sky 
Tlie city’s myriad spires of gold, almost 
With human joy made mute society— 

Its witnesses with men who must hereafter be. 2070 

« . xi- 

To see, hlft some vast island from the Ocean, 

The Altar of the Federation reaj^ , 

Its pile i’ the midst; a work, which the devolion 
Oi millions in one nighti created theie, * 

Sudden, as when the moonrise makes appear 2075 

Strange clouds in the east: a marble pyramid 
Distinct with ^teps: thai mighty shapd did wear 
The light of genius; its ^still shadow hid 
l^ar ships: to Imow its height the morning mists forbid! 


XU 


To heai’ the restless multitudes for ever 
Around the baSse of that great Altar flow, 
As on some mountain-islet Durst and shiver 


2Ci8o 
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Atlantic waves; and solemnly and slow 
As the wind- bore that tumult to and fro, 

To feel the dreamlike music, which did swim 3085 

luke beams through floating crouds on waves below 
Fallir\g in pauses, from that Altar dim 
As silVijr-sounding tongues breathed an aSreal hynm. 


XLII 

To liear, to see, to live, was on that morn 
Lethean joy! so that ail those asstmibled 3090 

Cast oflT their memories of the past outworn; 

Two only bosoms with their own life trembled. 

And mine was one, - an^ we had both dissembiSd; 

So with a beating heart I*^went, and one, 

Who having much, covets yet more, resembled ; 3095 

A lost and dear possession, which not won. 

Ho walks in lonely gloom beneath the noonday sun. 


XLIlI 

To the great Pyramid I came: its stair 
With female choirs was thronged : the loveliest 
Among the free, grouped with its sculptures rare; 2100 
As I approached, the morning’s golden mist, 

Which now the woMder-stncken breezes kissed 
•With their cold lips, fled, and the summit shone 
Like Athos seen from Samothracia, dressed 
In earliest Jight, by vintagers, and one 3105 

Sate there, a female Shape upon an ivory throne: 

XLIV 

* A Form most like the imagined habitant 
Of silver exhalations sprung from dawn, 

By winds which feed on sunrise woven, to enchant 
The faiths of men: all mortal eyes were drawn, a no 
As famished mariners through stiange seas gone 
Gaze on a burning watch-tower, by the light 
Of those divinesk lineaments - alone^ 

With thoughts which none could share, fromlhat fair siglit 
I tufnofi in sickness, foja veil shrouded her countenance bright. 


• XL,V 

And, neither did I hear ilie acclamations, 2116 

Which from brief silence bursting filled the air 
With her strange name and mine, from all the nations 
Which wo, they said, in strength had gathered theie 
From the sleep of bondage; nor the vision fair a<2o 
Of that bright pageantw beheld,—])ut blind 
And silent, as a breathing corpse did fare, 

• Leaning upon my friend, till like a wind 
To fevered meeks, a voice flowed o’er my troubled mind. 
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XLVI 

Like music of some minstrel heavenly-gifted, a 12 5 

To one whom fienoB enthral, this voice to me; * 

Scarce did I wish her veil to lie uplifted, 

I was so calm and joyous.—I could see *- 
The platform where we stood, the statues three 
Which kept their marbte watah on that high shrine, 2130 
The multitudes, the mountains, anri the sea; 

As when eclipse hath passed things sudden shine 
To men’s astonished eyes pgiost clear and crystalline. 

• " XLVII 

At first Laone spoke most tremulously • * 

But*soon her voice the calmness which it shed 3135 
Gathered, and—' Thou art whom I spught to see, 

And thou art our first votary here,’ slie said: 

‘ I had a dear fiiend once, but he is dead !— 

And df all those on the wide earth who breathe. 

Thou dost resemble him alone—I spread 3140 

This veil between us two, that thou beneath 
Shouldst image one who may have been long lost in death 

XLVifi . 

‘For this wilt thou not henceforth pkrdon me? • 
Yes, but those joys which silence well requite 
Foibid reply;—why men have chosen me • 2145 

To be the Priestess of this holiest rite 
I scarcely knaw, but that the floods of light 
Which flow over the world, have borne me hither 
To meet thee, long most dear; and now unite * 

Thine hand with mine, and may all comfort wither 2150 
From both the hearts whose pulse in joy now beat together, 

XLIX 

‘If our own will as others’ law we bind, 

If the foul wqfship trampled here we fear; 

If as ourselves we cease to love our kind! 

She paused, and pointed upwards—sculptured tj;iefe 2155 
Three shapes around her ivory tnrone appeifl; 

One was a Giant, like a child asleep • 

On a loose rock, whose gr^sp crushed, as it were 
In dieam, sceptres and crowns; and one did keep 
Its watchful eyes^in doubt whether to smite or wec'p; 2160 

• L 

*A Woman sitting on the sculptured disk 

Of the broad earth, and feeding from* one breast 
A human babe ^nd a young basuisk; • 

Her looks were sweet as Heaven’s when loveliest 
In Autumn eves. The third Image was dressed 21^65 
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In white wings swift as clouds in winter skies; 

Beneath his feet, ’mongst ghastliest forms, repressed 
Lav Faith, an obscene worm, who sought to rise, 

While calmly on the Sun ho turned his diamond eyes. 

LI 

Beside that Image then I sate, while she 3170 

Stood, mid the throngs which ever ebbed and flowed. 
Like light amid tne shadows of the sea 
Cast from one cloudleas~ star, and on the crowd 
That touch which none whu feels forgets, bestowed ; 
And whilst the sun returned the steadfast gaze 317s 
Of the CTeat Image, as o’er Heaven it glode. 

That rite had. ^1 ace; it cedsed when sunset’s blaze 
Burned o’er the isles. All stood in joy and deep amaze - 
—When in the silence of all spirite there 
Laone’s voice was felt, and through the air 318a 

Her thrilling gestures spoke, most eloquently fair;— 

»ir 

I 

‘Calm art thou as yon sunset! swift and strong 
As new-fledged Eagles, beautiful and young, 

That float among the blinding beams of morning; 

And underneath thv feet writhe Faith, and Folly, 2185 
Custom, and Hell, and mortal Melancholy — 

Hark! the Earth starts to hear the mighty warning 
Of»ihy voice sublime and holy; 

Its free spirits hero assemblea, 
oai See theoj feel thee, know thee now,— 3190 

To thy voice their hearts have trembled 
' Like ten thousand clouds which flow 

With one wide wind as it flics I— 

Wisdom I thy irresistible children rise 
To hail thee, and the elements they chain 2195 

And their own will, to swell the glory of thy train. 

a 

‘0 Spirit vast and deep as Night and Heaven! 

Mother and soul of all to which is given * 

The* light of life, t^e loveliness of being, 

Lo! thou dost re-ascend the human heart, 2200 

' Thy throne of power, almighty as thou wert 
In dreams of Poets old gi’own pale by seeing 
The shade of thee now, millions start 
To feel £hy lightnings through them burning: 

Nature, or Hod, or Love, or Pleasure, 2205 

Or Sympathy the sad tears turning 
To'mutual smiles, a drainless treasure, 

Descends amidst usScorn, 'ind Hate, 

Revenge and Selfishness are desolate— 

A hundred nations swear that there shall be 
Pity and Peace and Love, among th^ good and free! 


2210 
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3 

‘Eldest of things, d^ne Equality I 

Wisdom and Love ale but the slaves of thee, * 

TJie Angels of thy sway, who pour around thee 
Treasures from all the cells of human thought, 2215 
And from the Stars, and from the Ocean brought, 

And the last living he^t whftse beatings bound thee: 

The powerful and the wise had bought 
Thy^ coming, thou in li^it descending 
O’er the wide land* which is thine own 2220 

Like the Spring whose breath is blending 
• All blasts of fragrance into one, 

Comest upon the path^ of men !— * 

Earth* bares her general bosom to thy ken. 

And all her chilaren here in glory jneet 2225 

To feed upon thy smiles, and clasp thy sacred feet. 

• 4 

‘ My brethren, we are free I the plains and mountains, 
The OTay sea-shore, the forests and the fountains, 

Are haunts of happiest dwellers ;~man and woman, 

Their common bondage burst, may freely borrow 2230 
Pi om lawless love a solace* foa their sorrow ; 

For oft we still must weep, since we are human. 

A stormy night’s serenest morrow, 

Whose imowers are pity’s gentle tears, ^ • 

Whose clouds aro smiles of those that die 2235 
Like infants without hopes or fears, 

And whoso beams are joys that lie 
In blended hearts, now holds dominion ; * 

The dawn of mind, yyliich upwards on a pinion 
Borne, swift as sunrise, far illumines space, 2240 

And clasps this barren world in its own bright embrace! 

5 

‘ My brethren, we are free! The fruits are glowing 
Beneath the stars, and the night winds are howins>. 

O’er the ripe corn, the birds and blasts are dreaming— 
Never again may blood of bird or beast 2245 

Stain with its venomous stream a human feast, 

To the pure skies in accusation steaming; 

Avenging poisons shall have ceased 
To feed disease and fear and madness, 

The dwellers of tl\e earth and air 2250 

^ Shall throng around our steps in gladness 
* Seeking their focfll or refuge there. 

Our toil from thou^t all glorious forms shall cull, 

To make this E§,rtH, our home, more beautiful, 

And Science, and her sister Poesy, ^ 

Shall clothe in ligh^ the fields and cities of the free! 


2355 
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‘Victory, Victory to the prostrate .nations! 

Boar witness Night, asid ye mute Constellations 
Who gaze on us fiom your crystalline cars! 

Thoughts have gone forth whose powers can sleep no more! 
Victory! Victory! Earth’s remotest shore, 2261 

Regions which groan bereath the Antarctic stars, 

The green hint's cradled in the roar 
Of western waves, and wildernesses 
Peopled and vast, which skirt the oceans 2265 
Where morning dves her golden tresses, 

Shall soon partake our high emotions: 

Kings shall turn pale I Almighty Fear 
The Fiend-God"' when our charmed name he hear, 

Shall fade like shadow fiom his thousand fanes, 2270 
While Truth with Joy enthroned o’er his lost empire reigns! ’ 

Lll a 

Ere she had ceased, the mists of night entwining 
Their dim woof, floated o’er the infinite throng; 

She, like a spirit through the darkness shining, 

In tones wliose sweetness silence did prolong, 2275 
As if to lingering w'lnds they did belong. 

Poured forth ner inmost soul: a passionate speech 
With wild and thrilling pauses woven among, 

Wliich whoso heard, was mute, for it could teach 
To rapture hXe her own all listening hearts to reach. 2 2 So 

LITI 

Her voice was as a mountain-stream which sweeps 
The withered leaves of Autumn to the lake. 

And in some deep and narrow bay then sleejis 
In the shadow of the shores; as dead leaves wake 
Under the wave, in flowera and herbs which make 2285 
Tlinse green depths beautiful when skies are blue, 

T’he multitude so moveless did partake 
Such living change, and kindling murknurs flew 
As Oi’er that speechless calm delight and wonder gi'ew. 

. LIV 

Over the plain the throngs were scattered then 2290 
In groups around the tikes, which from the sea 
Even to the gorge of the first mountain-glen 
Blazed wide and far; the banquet o# the free 
Was spread beneath many a dark c3T)ress-tree, 

Beneath whose spires, which swayed in the red flame, 2495 
Reclining, as they ate, of Liberty, 

, And Hope, and Justice, and Laone’s name, 

Earih’s children did a woof of happy converse frame. 

8395 flame] light id. 1818 . 
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LV 

Their feast was such as Eaith, the general mother, 

Pours from her fali'est bosom, when she smiles > 3300 

In the embrace of Autumnto each other 
As when some parent fondly reconciles 
Her warnng children, she their \Math beguiles 
With her own^ sustenance ; they relenting weep: 

Such was this Pestival, which frcAi their isles 2305 
And continents, and winds,, and oceans deep, 

All shapes might throng to^haie, that fly, or walk, or creep,— 

LVI 

Might share in peace and yinocence, for gore • 

Or poison none this festal did pollute^ 

But piled on high, an overflowing store 3310 

Of pomegranates, and citrons, faiit?st fruit. 

Melons, and dates, and figs, and many a root 
Sweet and sustaining, and bright grapes ere yet 
Accursed fiie their mild juice could transmute 
Into a moital bane, and brown coin set 2315 

In baskets; with pure stiearns their thiisting lips they wet. 

LVII 

Laone had descended from the sdirine, 

And every deepest look arid holiest mind . 

Fed on her form, though now those tones divine 
Were silent as she passed; she did unwind • 2320 

Her veil, as with the crowds of her owui*kind 
She mixed: soipe impulse made my heart refrain 
From seeking her that night, so I reciiiiod 
Amidst a group, where on the utmost plain 
A festal watchfire burned beside the dusky main. 2325 

LVIII 

And joyous was our feast; pathetic talk. 

And wit, and harmony of choral strains, 

While far Orion o’er the waves did w'alk 
That flow am#ng the isles, held us in chains 
Of sweet captivity, which none disdains _ .2330 

Wlio fools; but when his zone gr#w dun in misfr 
Which clothes the Ocean’s bosom, o’er the plains , 

The multitudes went homeward, to their rest. 

Which that delightful day w'ith its own shadow blessed. 


CANTO VI 


Beside the dimness of the glimmering sea, 2335 

Weaving swift* language from impassioned themes, 

With that dear friend 1 lingered, who to me 
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So late had been restored, beneath the gleams 
Of the silver stars; and ever in soft dreams 
Of future love and peace sweet son verse lapped 1340 
Our willing fancies, till the pallid beams 
01 tfefe last watchfire fell, and darkness wrapped 
The waves, and each bright cliain of floating fire was snapped; 

II 

And till we came oven tq the City’s wall 
And the great gate; then, .none knew whence or why, 
Disquiet on the multitudes did fall: 3346 

And first, one pale and breathless passed us by, 

And stared ana spoke notthen with piercing cry 
A trt'op of wild-eyed women, by the shrieks 
Of their own terror driven,—tumultuously 3350 

Hither and thither hurrying with pale cheeks, 

Laeli one from fear unknown a sudden refuge seeks— 

III 

Then, lallying cries of treason and of danger 
Resounded: and — They come ! to arras! to arms! 

The Tyrant is amongst us, and the stranger 2355 

Comes to enslave in his name! to arms!’ 

, In vam: for Panic, the pale fiend who charms 
Stiength to forswear her right, those millions swept 
Like-waves before the tempest—these alaims 
Came to hie, as to know their cause I lept 23^0 

'^n the gate’s turret, and in rage and grief and scorn I wept! 

IV 

For to the North I saw the to^yn on fire. 

And its rod light made morning pallid now, 

Which burst over wide Asialouder, higher, 

Tiie yells of victory and the screams of woe 3365 

I heard approach, and saw the throng below 
Stream through the gates like foam-wjought waterfalls 
Fed from a thousand storms-the fearful glow 
or bombs flares overhead—at intervals 
The red artillery’s bolt mangling among them falls. 3370 

V 

And now the horsemen come—and all was done 
Swifter than I have spoken—I beheld 
Their red swords flash in the unrisen’sun. 

I rushed among the rout, tb have repelled 
That misirable flight—one moment quelled 2'375 

Ry voice and looks and eloquent despair, ^ 

As if reproach from their own hearts withheld 
Their stops, they stood; but soon canie pouring there 
New multituaes, and did those rallied bands o’orbear. 
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I strove, as, drifted <m some cataract a3&o 

By irresistible streams, some wretch might strive 
Who hears its fatal roarthe files compact 
Whelmed me, and from the gate availed to dHve 
With quickening impulse, as each bolt did rive 
Their ranks with bloodier chasminto the plain 2385 
Disgorged at length the dead and ihe alive 
In one diead mass, were parted, and the stain 
Of blood, from mortal steei] fell o’er the fields like rain. 

VII 

For now the despot’s bloodhounds withiheir pfey 
Unarmed and unaware, were gorging deep 2390 

Tlieir gluttony of death; the loose s^rray 
Of horsemen o’er the wide fields murdering sweep, 

And with loud laughter for their tyrant reap 
A harvest sown with other hopes, the while, 

Far overhead, ships from Propontis keep 2395 

A killing ram of firewhen the waves smile 
As sudden earthquakes light many a volcano-isle, 

vni ^ 

Thus sudden, unexpected feast was shread 
For the carrion-towls of Heaven.—I saw the sight— 

I moved—I lived—as o’er the heaps of dead, • 2400 

Whose stony eyes glared in the morning light 
I trod;—to mg there came no thought of flight, 

But with loud cries of scorn which \^oso heai d 
That dreaded death, felt in his veins the might 
Of virtuous shame return, the crowd I stirred, 2405 

And desperation’s hope in many hearts recurred. 

IX - 

A band of brothers gathering round me, madoj 
Although unarped, a steadfast front, and still 
Eetreating, with*stern looks beneath the shade 
Of gathered eyebrows, did the victors fill ^ * 2410 
With doubt even in success; delfberate will • * 

Inspired our growing troop, not overthrown • 

It gained the shelter of a grassy hill, 

And ever still our comrades were hewn down. 

And their defenceless limbs beneath our foetsteps strown. 


•Immovably we stood—in joy I/ound, 2416 

Beside me then, fhm as a giant pine 
Among the mountain-vapours driyen around, * 

The old man "vfhom I Jioved—his eyes divine 
With a mild look of courage answered mine, 2420 
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And my young friend was near, and ardently 
His hand grasped mine a moment—now the line 
Of war extended, to our rallying cry 
As myriads flocked in love and brotherhood to die. 

XI 

For ever while the sun was climbing Heaven *425 

The horseman hewed our unaimed myriads down 
Safely, though when by thirst of cainage driven 
Too near, those slaves were swiftly overthrown 
By hundreds leaping on Eiem:—flesh and bone 
Soon made our ghastly ramparts; then the shaft 2430 
Of^the artillery from tl^e sea was thrown 
More fast and fiery, and the conquerors laughed 
In pride to hear the wind our screams of tormeftt waft. 

XII 

For on one side alone the hill gave shelter, 

So vast that phalanx of unconquered men, 2435 

And there the living in the blood did welter 
Of the dead and dying, which, in that green glen, 

Like stifled toivents, made a plashy fon 
Under tho feet—thus was the butchery waged 
While the sun clomb Heaven’s eastern steep—but when 
It’gan to sink-a fiercer combat raged, 2441 

For in more doubtful strife the armies weie engaged. 

•• ^ XIII 

Within a cave upon the hill were found 
^ A bundle of rude pikes, the instrument 

Of those who war but on their native ground 2445 

For natural rights: a shout of joyance sent 
Even from our hearts the wide air pierced and rent, 

As those few aims the bravest and the host 
Seized, and each sixth, thus armed, did now present 
A line which covered and sustained the rest, 2450 

A confident phalanx, which the foe on every side invest. 

xiv * 

That onset turned the foes to flight almost ; 

B^it «oon they Shw their present strength, and knew 
Jhat coming night would to our resolute host 
Bring victory; so dismounting, close they drew 2455 
Their glittering files, and then the combat grew 
Unequal Du| most horrible;-and ever 
Our myriads, whom the swift bolt*overthrew. 

Or the red sword, failed like a mountain-river 
Which rushes foith in foam to sink in sands for ever. ^460 

XV • 

Sorrow and shame, to see with their own kind 
Our human brethren mix, like beasts of blood. 

To mutual ruin aimed by one behind 
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Who sits and scoffs!—That friend so mild and good, 
Who like its sliadow near my youth had stood, 2^65 
Was stabbed!—my ol<^ preserver’s hoary hair 
With the flesh clinging to its roots, was strewed' 
Under my feet!—I lost all sense or care, 

And like the rest I grew desperate and unaware. 

» «* 

XVI 

The battle became ghnstlier—in the midst 2470 

I ]>aused, and saw, how ugly and how fell % 

0 Hate! thou art, even wlien thy life thou sliodd’st 
For love. The ground in many a little doll 
Wlls broken, up and down^whose steeps befell. 
Alternate victory and defeat, and there + *475 

The Combatants with rage most horrible 
Stiove, and their eyes starred with clacking stare, 

And impotent their longues they lolled into the air, 

XVII 

Flaccid and foamy, like a mad dog’s hanging : 

Want, and Moon madness, and tlio pest's swift Bane 2480 
When its shalts smile-while yet its bow is twanging— 
Have each their mark and sign-some ghastly stain; 
And this was thine, O War! of hate and pain 
Thou loathed slave. I saw all shapes of death 
And ministered to many, o’er the plain 2485 

While carnage in the suiibeam’s waimth did seethe, 

Till twilight o'er the east wove her sereiiust wreath. 

• 

XVIII 

The few who yet survived, resolute and firm 
Around me fought. At the decline of day 
Winding above the mountain’s snowy term 2490 

New banners shone: they quivered in the lay 
Of the sun’s unseen orb—ere night tho array 
Of fresh troops hemmed us in—of those brave bands 
I soon Burvived»alone—and now I lay 
Vanquished and faint, the grasp of bloody hands 4495 
1 felt, and saw on high the ^are of fijlling branck; • 

XIX 

When on my foes a sudden terror came, 

And they fled, scattering—lo I with icinh^gs speed 
A black Taitariaik horse of giant frame 
Comes trampling over the dead, the living bleed 2500 
Beneath the hoofs of that tiemendous steed, 
n which, like to an .Angel, robed in white, 

Sate one waving a sword;—the hosts recede^ 

And fly, as througli their ranks with’awful might. 

Sweeps in the shadow of evo that Phantom swiit and bright; 
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XX 

And its path made a solitude.—I rose^ 3506 

And marked its coming: it r<r>laxed its course 
As it approached me, and the wind that flows 
Through night, bore accents to mine ear whose force 
Might create smiles in death—the Tartar horse 2510 
Paused, and I saw the* shape*its might which swayed, 
And heard her-musical pants, like the sweet souice 
Of waters in the desert, as she said, 

‘ Mount JWith me Laon, noW! ’—I rajiidly obeyed. 

XXI 

Theri: ‘Away! away!’ she cried, and stretched her sword 
As ’twere a scourge over the courser’s head,» 2516 

And lightly shook the reins,—We spake no word, 

But hke the vapour of the tempest fled 
Over the^ plain; her dark hair was dispread 
Like the pine’s locks upon the lingering blast: 2520 

Over mine eyes its shadowy strings it spread 
Fitfully, and the hills and streams fled fast. 

As o’er their glimmering forms the steed's broad shadow passed. 

xxri 

_ And his hoofs ground the rocks to lire and dust, 

llis strong sidles made the torrents rise in spray, 2525 
And turbulence, as of a whirlwind’s gust 
Surrounded usand still away! away! 

Through the desert night we sped, while she alway 
Gazed on a mountain which we neared, whose crest. 
Crowned with a marble ruin, in the ray 2530 

01 the obscure stars gleamedits ruggedf breast 
Tile steed strained up, and then his impulse did arrest. 

XXIII 

A rocky hill which overhung the Ocean :— 

From that lone rum, when the steed that panted 
Paused, might be heard the murmuf of the motion 2535 
■ Of waters, as in spots for ever haunted 
By the choicest'^inds of Heaven, which are enchanted 
To music, by the wand of Solitude, 

That vvizard wild, and the far tents implanted 
Upon the plain, be seeit by those who stood 2540 

Thence maiking the dark shore of Ocean’s curv&d flood. 

o 

XXIV 

One moment these were heacd and seen-another * 
Passed; and the two who stood beneath that night, 
Each only heard, or saw, or felt the other; 

As from the lofty steed she did alight, 2545 

Cythna, (for, from the eyes whose deepest light 
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Of love and sadness made my lips feel pale 
With influence strange of mournfullest delight. 

My own sweet; Cythnii looked), with joy did quail, 

And felt her strength in tears of human weakness fail. 2550 

XXV 

And for a space in my embrace she rested, 

Her head on my unqutet heaVt reposing, 

,While my faint arms her languid fiafne invested: 

At length she looked on m^i, and half unclosing 
Her tremulous lips, said< ‘ Friend, thy bands were losing 
The battle, as I stood before the King 2556 

In»bonds.—I burst thorn then, and swiftly choosing 
The time, did seize a Tartar*s sword, and spring* 

Upon his horse, and, swift as on the whirlwind's wing, 

XXVI 

‘Have thou and I been boine beyond pursuer, 2560 

AndfcWe are here.’—Then turning to tlie steed. 

She pressed the white moon on his fiont with pure 
And rose-like lips, and many a flagrant weed 
From the green ruin plucked, that ho might feed 
But I to a stone seat that Maiden led, 2565 

And kissing_her fair eyeS, said, ‘Thou hast need 
Of rest,’ and I heaped up the coifrser’g bed 
In a green mossy nook, with mountain-flowers dispread. • 

XXVII • 

Within that ruin, where a shattered poital 
Looks to the eastern stars, abandoned now 257' 

By man, to be the home of things immoital. 

Memories, like awful ghosts which come and go. 

And must inherit all he builds below, 

When he is gone, a hall stood; o’er whose roof 
Fair clinging weeds with ivy pale did grow, 2575 

Clasping its gray rents with a verdurous woof, 

A hanging dome of leaves, a canopy moon-proof. 

• XXVIII 

The autumnal winds, as if spell-bound, had made 
A natural couch of leaves in that#recess, • • 

Which seasons none disturbed, but, in the shade 25S0 
Of flowering parasites, did Spring love to dress 
With their sweet blooms tlie wintry loneliness 
Of those dead leaves, shedding their stais, whene'er 
The wandering^ wind her nurslings migfit caress, 

Whose intertwining fingers ever there 2585 

M^de music wild and soft that filled the listening air. 

• XXIX 

We know not where we go, or what sweet dream , 

May pilot us through caverns strange and fair 
Of far and pathless passion, while the stream 
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Of life, our bark doth on its whirlpools bear, 2590 
Spreading swift wings as sails to the dim air; 

Nor should we seek to know, s« the devotion 
Of love and gentle thoughts be hoard still there 
Loucter and louder from the utmost Ocean 
01 universal life, attuning its commotion. 2595 

XXX 

To the pure all things are pure I Oblivion wrapped 
Our spiiits, and the fearful overthrow 
Of public hope was from our being snapped, 

Though linked years had bound it there; for now 
A power, a thirst, a knowledge, which below 2600 
All thoughts^ like light beyond the atmosphere. 

Clothing its clouds with grace, doth ever How, 

Came on us, as we sate in silence there, 

Beneath the golden stars of the clear azuie air:— 

xxxr 

In silence which doth follow talk tliat causes 2605 

The baliled heart to speak with sighs and tears. 

When wilderiiig passion swalloweth up the pauses 
Of inexpressive speech:^the youthful years 
AVliich we together passed, their hopes and fears, 

The blood itself which ran within our frames, 2610 

That likeness of the features which endears 
Tlie thoughts exni'ossed by them, our very names, 

And all the winged hours which speechless memory claims, 

XXXII 

Hnd found a voice—and ere that voice did pass, 

The night grew damp and dim, and througli a rent 2615 
Of the ruin whore we sate, from the morass, 

A wandering Meteor by some wild wind sent, 
lliinp high in the green dome, to which it lent 
A fainl and pallid lustre; while the song 
Of blasts, in which its blue hair quivering bent, 2620 
•Strewed strangest sounds the moving leaves among; 

A wpiid^rous light, ^he sound as of a spint’s tongue. 

• XXXIII 

The Meteor showed the leaves on which we sate, 

And Cythna's glowing arms, and the thick ties 
Of her solVhair, which bent with pthered weight 2625 
My neck near hers, her dark ana deepening eyes, 
Which, as twin phantoms of one star that lies 
O’er a dim well, moye, though the star reposes, 1 
Swam in our mute and liquid* ecstasies, 

Her marble brow, and eager lips, like roses, 2630 

With their own fragrance pale, which Spring but half 
uncloses. 
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XXXIV 

The Meteor to its far morass returned: 

The beating of our veins one interval * 

Made still’ and then I felt the blood that buinej^ 

Within her tramo, mingle with mine, and tali 2635 
Around my heart like me; and over all 
A mist was spread, the SieknesSi of a deep 
And speechless swoon of joy, as mJ^ht befall 
Two disunited spirits vdien they leap 
In union fiom this earth’s oJjscure and fading sloop. 2640 

• , XXXV 

Was it one moment that codfoiinded thu§ 

All thought, all sense, all te< ling, into one 
Unutteiable power, which shioldeu ns 
Even Irom our own cold looks, when we had gone 
Into a wide and wild oblivion 26^5 

01 tuniult and ot tenderness? or now 
Had ages, such as make the moon and sun, 

The seasons, and mankind their chai)g<‘s know, 

Lift fear and time untclt by us alone below i* 

XXX VI , 

I know not. What are kisses whose fire clasps 2650 
The failing heart in laiiguishment, or limb 
Twined within limb? or the quick dying gasps* 

Of the hfe meeting, wdien the faint e>es swim 
Through tears a wide mist boundless and dim, 

In one caress? What is the strong control 2655 

Which leads the heart that dizzy steep to climb, 

Wliere far over the world those vapours roll, 

Which blend two restless frames in one reposing soul? 

XXXVII 

It is the shadow which doth float unseen. 

But not unfelt, ^’or blind mortality, 2660 

Whose divine darkness fled not, trom that green 
And lone recess, whore lapped in peace did lie , 

Our linked frames till, from the changing sky^ 

That night and still another day had fled ; 

And then I saw and felt. T^ie moon was high, 2665 
And clouds, as of a coming storm, were sproacl 
Under its orb,—loud winds were gathering o'^rerhead. 

XXXVIII 

Cythna’s sweet lip seemed lurid dn the moon, 

‘Her fairest limbs with the night wind were chill, 

And her dark tresses were all loosely strewn 2670 • 

O’er her pale bosomall within was still, 

And the sweet peace of joy did almost fill 
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The depth of her unfathomable look 
And we sate calmly, though that rocky hill, 

The waves contending in its ca\erns stiook, _ 2675 

For th^y foieknew the storm, and the gray ruin shook. 

XXXIX 

There we unheeding sj^te, in ,the communion 
Of interchang^id vows, which, with a rite 
Of faith most sweet and sacred, stamped our union.— 
Few were the living hfearts which could unite 2680 
Like ours, or celebiate a bridal-night 
With such close sympathies, for they had sprung 
From linktid youth, and from the gentle might' 

Of earliest lisve, delayed and cheiish^ long. 

Which common hopes and fears made, like a tempest, strong. 

XL 

And such is Nature’s law divine, that those 2686 

Who grow together cannot choose but love. 

If faith or custom do not interpose, 

Or common slavery mar what else might move 
All gentlest thoughts; as in the sacred grove 2690 
Wiiich shades the spring of Ethiopian Nile, 

That living tree, which, if the arrowy dove 
. Strike with her shadow, shrinks in fear awhile. 

But its own kindred leaves clasps while the sunbeams smile; 

, XLI 

And clings to them, when darkness may dissever 2695 
The close caresses of all duller plants 
Which bloom on the wide eaith—thus we for ever 
Were linked, for love had nursed us in the haunts 
Where knowledge, from its seci*et source enchants 
Young hearts with the fresh music of its springing, 2700 
Ere yet its gathered flood feeds human wants, 

As the great Nile feeds Egypt; ever flinging 
Light on the woven boughs vmich o’er its waves are swinging. 

XLII ♦ 

Tlie tones of Cythna’s voice like echoes were 
Of those far murmuring streams ; they rose and fell, 
-Mixed with mine own in the tempestuous air,— 2706 
And so we sate, until our talk befell 
Of the late luin, swift and homble, 

And how those seeds of hope might yet be sown. 

Whose fruit is evil’s mortal poisoi>: well, 2710 

For us, this ruin made a watch-tower lone, 

But Cythna’s eyes looked faint, |md now two days were gone 

XLIII ' 

Since she had foodtherefore I did awaken 
The Tartar steed, who, from his ebon mane 
Soon as the clinging slumbers he had shaken, 


2715 
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Bent his thin head to seek the brazen rein, 

Following me obediently; with pain 
Of heart, so deep andidroad, that one caress. 

When lips and heart refuse to part again 
Till they have told their fill, could scarce express 2720 
The anguish of her mute and feaiful tenderness, 

• 

XLIV # 

Cythna behold me part, as I,bestrode 
That willing steed—the .tempest and the night. 

Which gave my path its safety as I rode 
Dawn the ravine pf rocks, did soon unite 2725 

The darkness and the turrwilt of their might • 

Borne on all winds.—Far through the stfta’ming rain 
Floating at intervals the garments white 
Of Cythna gleamed, and her voice once again 
Came to me on the gust, and soon I reached the plain. 2730 

(t. 

XLV 

I dreaded not the tempest, nor did he 
Who bore me, but his eyeballs wide and rod 
Turned on the lightning’s cleft exultingly ; 

And when the earth beneath his tameless tread, 

Shook with the sullen thunder,* he would spread 2^35 
Ills nostrils to the blast, and joyously 
Mock the fierce peal with neighingsthus wp sped 
O’er the lit plain, and soon I could desciy • 

Whore Death and Fire had gorged the spoil of victory. 

XLVI « 

There was a desolate village in a wood 2740 

Whose bloom-inwoven leaves now scattering fed 
The hungry storm ; it was a place of blood, 

A heap of hearthless walls;—the flames were dead 
Within those dwellings now,—the life had fled 
From all those coipses now,—but the wide sky 2745 
Flooded with lightning was ribbed overhead 
By the black rafters, and around did lie 
Women, and babes, and men, slaughtered confus^dl^. 

• 

XLVII 

Beside the fountain in the market-place 
Dismounting, I beheld those corpses stare 2750 

With horny eye# upon each other^s face, 

And on the earth and on the vacant air, 

• And upon me, close to the wi^tors where 
I stooped to slake my thirst 1 shrank to taste, 

For the salt bitterness of blood was there; 2755. 

But tied the steed beside, and sought in haste 
If any yet survived amid that ghastly waste. 
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, XLVIII 

No living thing was there beside one woman, 

•Whom I found wandering in^ the streets, and she 
Was withered from a likeness of aught human 3760 
Into a fiend, by some strange misery: 

8oon as She heard my steps she leaped on me, 

And glued lier burning lips Ito mine, and laughed. 

With a loud, xong, and frantic laugh of glee. 

And cried, ‘ Now, Mortal, thou hast deeply quaffed 2765 
The Plague’s blue kisses—soon millions shall pledge tho 
di aught! 

. ptLIX " 

‘ My name is Pestilence—this bosom dry, 

Once fed two babes—a sister and a brother— 

When I came home, one m the blood did lie 
Of three death-wounds—the fiames had ate the other! 
Since then I have no longer been a mother, * 3771 

But I am Pestilencehither and thither 
I flit about, that I may slay and smother 
All lips which I have kissed must surely wither, 

But Death’s—il thou ai't ho, we’ll go to work together! 2775 


' ‘ What seek’st thou here ? Tho moonlight comes in flashes,— 
The dew is rising dankly from the doll— 

’Twill*moisten her! and thou shalt see the gashes 
In my sweet boy, now full of worms—liut tell 
First what thou seek’st.’—‘ I seek for food.’—‘ ’Tis well, 
Thou shalt have food; Famine, my paramour, 2781 

Waits for us at the feast—cruel and fell 
Is Famine, but he drives not from his door 
Those whom these lips have kissed, alone. No more, no more! ’ 

LI 

As thus she spake, she grasped me with the strength 2785 
Of madness, and by many a ruined hearth 
She led, and over many a corpseat length 
We jpame to a lone hut where on the earth 
Which made iis floor, she in her ghastly mirth 
Gathering from all those homes now desolate, 2790 

Had piled three heaps, of loaves, making a dearth 
Among the dead—round which she set in state 
A ring of col 9 , stiff babes; silent and jstark they sate. 

LII 

She leaped upon a pile, and lifted high 
Her mad looks to the lightning, and cried : ‘Eat! 2795 
Share the great feast—to-morrow we. must die! ’ 

And then she spumed the loaves with her pale feet. 
Towards her bloodless gueststhat sight to meet, 
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Mine eyes and my heart ached, and but. that she 
Who loved me, did with absent looks defeat 3800 

Despair, I might havd raved in sympathy: 

But now I took the food that woman offered mo;, 

LIII 

And vainly haying wiihjier madness striven 
If I might win riei to return ^^^th «no, 

Departed. In the eastern beams of Heaven 2805 

The lightning now grew pjfllid-rapidly, 

As by the shore of the tempestuous sea 
The dark steed boro me, and the mountain gi*ay 
fSdbn echoed to his hoofs, ^nd I could see • 

Cythna^ among tlie rocks, where she alws:^ 2810 

Had sate,' with anxious eyes fixed on the lingering day. 


LIV 

And joy was ours to meet: she was most pale, 

Famished, and wet and weary, so I cast 
My arms around her, lest her steps should fail 
As to our home we wont, and thus embraced, 2815 
Her full heart seemed a deeper joy to taste 
Than e’er the prosperous know; the steed behind 
Trod peacefully along the mQur\f:ain Avaste: 

We reached our home ere morning cotild unbind • 
Night’s latest veil, and on our bridal-couch rcclmod. 2820 

• 

LV 

Her chilled heart having cherished in my bosom, 

And SAveetost Irissos past, Ave two did share 
Our peaceful meal:—as an autumnal blossom 
Wnich spreads its shrunk leaves in the sunny air, 

After cold showers, like rainboAVS Avoven there, 2825 
Thus in her lips and cheeks the vital spirit 
Mantled, ana in her eyes, an atmosphere 
Of health, and hope; and sorrow languished near it, 

And fear, and all that dark despondence doth inherit. 
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So we sate joyous as the morning ray . 2830 

Which fed upcgi the wrecks of night and storm 
Now lingering on the winds; light airs did play 
, Among the dewy weeds, the sun was Avarm, 

And we sate linked in* the inwoven charm 
Of converse and caresses sweet and deep, 2835 

Speechless caresses, talk that might msarm * 

Time, though he Avield the darts 01 death and sleep, 

And those thrice moijtal barbs in his own poispn steep. • 

• e3 
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I told her of my sufferings and^my madness, 

And how, awakened from that dreamy mood a8^o 
By Liborty’^s upri^, the strength of gladness 
Came to my spirit in my solitude; 

And all that now I was—while tears pursued 
Each other down her fair anU listening cheek 
Fast as the thoughts which fed them, like a flood 2845 
From sunbright dales; and when I ceased to speak, 

Her accents soft and sweet the pausing air did wake. 


She told me^a strange tale of stiange endurance, 

Like broken memories of many a heart 
Woven into one; to which no nnn assurance, 2850 

So wild were they, could her own faith impart. 

She said that not a tear did dare to start 
From the swoln brain, and that her thoughts v^'ere firm 
When from all mortal hope she did depart, 

Born© by those slaves across the Ocean’s term, ^ 2855 

And that she reached the port without one fear infirm. 

IV 

One was she among* many there, the thralls 
Of the cold Tp'ant’s cruel lust: and they 
Laughed mournnilly in those j)olluted halls; 

But she was calm and sad, musing alway 2860 

On loftiest enterprise, till on a day 
The Tyrant heard her singing to her lute 
A wild, and sadj and spirit*thrilling lay, 

Like winds that die in wastes—one moment mute 
The evil thoughts it made, which did his breast pollute. 2865 

V 

Even when he saw her wondrous loveliness, 

One moment to great Nature’s sacred power 
He bent, and was no longer passioniess ; 

But when he bade her to his secret bower 
Be home, a loveless victim, and she tore 2870 

^Her locks in agcuiy. and her words of flume 
Aiid ruightier looks availed not; then he bore 
Again his load of slavery, and became 
A king, a heartless beast, a pageant and a name. 

VI ^ 

She told me what a loathsome agony 2875 

Is that when selfishness mvicks love’s delight, ‘ 

Foul as in dream’s most fearful ’imagei'y 
To dally with the mowing dead—tnat night 
All torture, fear, or horror made seem light 

2877 dreams ed. 1818 . 
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Which the soul dreams or knows, and when the day 2880 
Shone on her awful frenzy, from the sight 
Where like a Spirit iri fleshly chains she lay 
Struggling, aghast and pale the Tyrant fled away. ^ 

VIT 

Her madness was a beam of light, a power 2884 

Which dawned through the rent souJ; and words it gave, 
Gestures, and looks, such as in whirlwinds boie 
Wliich might not be wdtlistodd—whence none could save— 
All who ajinroached their sphere,—like some calm wave 
Vexed into whirlpools by the chasms beneath; 

Afld sympathy made each jitiendant slave • 2890 

Fearless and free, and they began to bieiilhe 
Deep curses, like the voice of flames far undeinoath. 

VIII 

The King felt pale upon his noonday throne: 

At iflgnt two slaves he to her chamber sent,— 

One was a green and wimkled eunuch, grown 2895 

From human shape into an mstrumont 
Of all things ill—distorted, bowed and bent. 

The other was a wretch iiora infancy 
Made dumb by poison; who nopght knew or meant 
But to obey: from tlie liie-i&les came ho, 2900 

A diver lean and stiong, of Oman’s coral sea. 

IX 

They bore her to a bark, and the swift stroke 
Of silent rowers clove the blue moonlight seas, 

Until upon their path the morning broke ; , 

They anchoied then, where, bo there calm or breeze, 2905 
The gloomiest of the di'ear Symplegades 
Shakos with the sleepless surge;—the Ethiop there 
Wound his long aims around her, and with knees 
Like iron clasped her feet, and plunged with her 
Among the closing waves out of tiie boundless air. 2910 

• X 

‘Swift as an eagle stooping from the plain 
Of morning light, into some shadoVy wood, * 

He plunged through the green silence of the main, • 
Through many a cavern which the eternal flood 
Had scooped, as dark lairs for its monster brood; 2915 
And among mighty shapes which fled in wonder, 

And among mightier shadows which pursued 
His heels, he w'ound : until the dark rocks under 
H* touched a golden chain ~a sound arose like thunder. 

• XI 

*A stunning clang of massive bolts redoubling 2920* 

Beneath me deep—a burst of waters driven 
As from the roots of the sea, raging and bubbling: » 
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And in that roof of crags a space was riven 
Through which there shone the emerald beams of heaven, 
Shot through tho lines of many waves inwoven, 3925 
Like sunlight through acacia woods at even, 

Through which, his way the diver having cloven, 

Passed like a spark sent up out of a burning oven. 

- 

' XII 

‘And then,’ she said, ‘he laid me in a cave 
Above the waters, by that chasm of sea, 2930 

A fountain round and vast, in which tho wave 
Imprisoned, boiled and leaped perpetually, 

Down whigh, one moment resting, he did flee. 

Winning th^ adverse depth; that spacious cell 
Like an hupaithric temple wide and high, 2935 

Whose a^ry dome is inaccessible, 

Was pierced with one round cleft through which the sun¬ 
beams fell. " 


XIII 

‘ Below, the fountain’s brink was richly paven 
With the deep’s wealth, coral, and pearl, and sand 
Like spangling gold, and purple shells engraven 2940 
With mystic legends by no mortal hand. 

* Left there, when thronging to the mooms command, 
The gathering waves rent tho Hesperian gate 
Of mountains, and on such bright floor did stand 
Columns, and shapes like statues, and the state 2945 
Of kingless thrones, which Earth did in her heart create. 

XIV 

‘ The fiend of madness which had made its prey 
Of my poor heart, was lulled to sleep awhile; 

There was an interval of many a day, 

And a sea-eagle brought me food tne while, 2950 

Whose nest was built in that untrodden isle. 

And who, to be the gaoler had beeA^ taught 
Of that strange dungeon; as a friend whose smile 
Like light and resit at morn and even is sought 2954 
That wild bird was to me, till madness misery brought* 

XV 

‘ The misery of a madness slow and creeping, 

Which made the earth seem fire, tjie sea seem air, 

And the wliite clouds of noon which oft were sleeping, 

In the blue heaven so beautiful and fair, ^ 

Like hosts of ghastiy shadows hovering there; 2960 
And the sea*eagle looked a fiend,* who bore 
• Thy mangled Umbs for food I—Thus all things were 
Tiansformed into the agony which I wore 
^ Even as a ^loisoned robe around my bosom’s core. 
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XVI 

‘i^ain I knew the day and night fast fleeing, 2965 

The eagle, and the fountain, and the air; 

Another frenzy came—there seemed a being 
Within me—a strange load my heart diubear,’ 

As if some living thing had made its lair 
Even in the fountains ot’my life a long 2970 

And wondioiis vision wrought fron/my despair, 

Then grew, like sweet reality among 
Dim visionary woes, an uni^posing throng. 

, . XVII 

‘Methought I was about to fee a mother— • 

Month after month went by, and still f dreamed 2975 
That we should soon be all to one another, , 

I and my child ; and still new pulses seemed 
To beat beside my heait, and still I deemed 
There-^as a babe within- and, when the rain 
Of winter through the rifted cavern streamed, 2980 
Methought, after a lapse of lingering pain, 

I saw thai lovely shape, which near my heart had lain. 

XVIII 

‘ It was a babe, beautiful from its* birth,— 

It was like thee, dear love, its eyes M^ere thine, ' 

Its brow, its lips, and so upon the earth 29S5 

It laid its fingers, as now rest on mine 
Thine own, belovfed !—’twas a dream divine; . 

Even to remember how it fled, how swift. 

How utterly, might make the heart repine,— 

Though 'twas a dieam,’—Then Cythna did uplift 2990 ‘ 
Her lo^s on mine, as if some doubt she sought to shift: 

XIX 

A doubt which would not flee, a tenderness 
Of questioning grief, a source of thronging tears: 

Which having paised, as one whom sobs oppress 
She spoke: ‘Yea, in the wilderness of years 2995 

Her memory, aye, like a green home appeals j • 

She sucked her fill even at this breast, sweet love, 

For many months. I had no mortal fears; 

Methought I felt her lips and. breath approve,— 

It was a human thing which to my bosom clove. 300° 

• XX 

‘I watched the dawn of her first smiles, and soon 
* When zenith-stars were trembling on the wave, 

Or when the beams 5 f the invisible moon. 

Or sun, from many a prism within the cave • 

Their gem-born shadows to the water gave, 3005 

2994 opprest ed. 1818 . 
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Her looks would hunt them, and with outspread hand, 
From the swift lights which might that fountain pave, 
She would mark one, and laugh, when that command 
Slighting, it lingered there, and could not understand. 

XXI 

‘Methought her looks began^to talk with me; 3010 

And no articuhite so\uids, but something sweet 
Her lips would liamG,~so sweet it could not l)e, 

That it was meaningless; her touch would meet 
Mine, and our pulses calriily flow and beat 
In response while we slept; and on a day 3015 

When I was happiest m that strange retreat, 

With heapsiof golden shells we two did play,— 

Both infants, weaving wings for time’s perpetual way. 

XXII 

‘Ere night, meihought, her waning eyes wore grown 
Weary with joy, and tired with our delight,* 3020 
We, on the earth, like sister twins lay down 
On one fair mother’s bosomfrom that night 
She fled;—like those illusions clear and brightj 
Wliich dwell in lakes, when the red moon on high 
Pause ere it wakens tempest;—and her flight, 3025 
Though ’iwas the dbath of brainless fantasy, 

Vet smote my lonesome heart more than all misery. 

‘ XXIII 

‘ It seemed that in the dreary night, the diver 
Who brought me thither, came again, and bore 
My child away. I saw tho waters quiver, 3°30 

When he so swiftly sunk, as once before: 

Then morning came—it shone even as of yore, 

But I was changed—the very life was gone 
Out of my heart—I wasted more and more, 

Day after day, and sitting there alone, 3035 

Vexed the inconstant waves with my perpetual moan. 

XXIV « 

‘I was no longer mad, and yet moth ought 
My«breasts weffe swoln and changed;-in every vein 
, The blood stood still one moment, vdiile that thought 

Was passing—with a gush of sickening pain 3040 

It ebbed even to its withered springs again; 

When mVtWan eyes in stern resolve I turned 
From that most strange delusion, <which would fain 
Have waked the dream for which my spirit yearned 

With more than human love,—then left it unreturned, 3045 

* • 

XXV ‘ 

‘So now my reason was restored to me 
I struggled 'with that dream, which, like a beast 
Most fierce and beauteous, in my memory 
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Had made its lair, and on my heart did feast; 

But all that cave and all its shapes, possessed 3050 
By thoughts which could not fade, renewed each one 
Some smile, some look, some gesture which had blessed 
Mo heretofore: I, sitting there mone, 

Vexed the inconstant waves with my perpetual moan. 

• 

XXVI ♦ 

‘ Time passed, I know not whether months or years; 

For day, nor night, nor.change of seasons made 3056 
Its note, but thoughts and unavailing tears: 

Aiid I became at-last e^en as a sluide, 

A smoke, a cloud on which the winds have preyed, 

Till it he thin as air ; until, one even, • 3060 

A Nautilus upon the fountain played, 

Spreading his azure sail where bioaili of Heaven 
Descended not, among the waves and whiilpools ddven. 

xxvn 

‘And, when the Eagle came, that lovely thing, 

Oaring with rosy feet its silver boat, 3065 

Fled near me as for shelter; on slow wing, 

The Eagle, hovering o’er his pmy did lloat; 

But when he saw that I witn tear -did note 
His purpose, proffering my own food to him, 

The eager plumes subsided on his throat— . 3070 

He came where that bright child of sea did swim. 

And o’er it cast in peace his shadow broad and dim. 

xxvrii 

‘This wakened me, it gave mo human strength; 

And hope, I know not whence or wherefore, rose, 

But I resumed my ancient powers at length; 3075 

My spirit felt again like one of those 
Like thine, whose fate it is to make the woes 
Of humankind t^eir prey—what was this cave? 

Its deep foundation no firm purpose knows 
Immutable, resistless strong to save, 3080 

Like mind while yet it mocks the all-devouring ^rifve. 

• 

XXTX 

‘And where was Laon? might my heart be dead, 

While that far dearer heart could moveP and be ? 

Or whilst over the earth the pall was spread, 

Which I had sworn to rend? I might be free, 3085 
Could I but win thatrtriendljt bii-d to me, 

To bring me ropes ;* and long in vain I sought 
By intercourse of mutual imagery 
Of objects, if such aid he could be taiiglit ; 

But firmt, and flowors, and boughs, yet never ropes he brought. 
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XXX 

‘We live in our own world, and mine was made 3091 
From glorious fantasies of hope departed: 

Aye we are darkened with their floating shade, 

Or cast a lustre on them—time imparted 
Such power to me—I became fearless-hearted, 3095 
My eye and voice grow firm,♦'calm was my mind, 

And jiiercing', '^like the morn, now it has darted 
Its lustre on ml hidden things, behind 
Yon dim and fading clouds which load the weary wind. 

XXXI 

‘My mind became the book through which I grow 3100 
Wise in aiii luiman w’isdom, and its cave, 

Wliich like a mine I rifled through and thiough, 

To me the keeping of its secrets gave — 

One mind, the type of all, the moveless wave 
Whose calm reflects all moving things that aioj 3105 
Necessity, and love, and life, the grave, 

And sym])athv, fountains of hope and fear; 

Justice, and tiutii, and time, and the woild’s natural sphere. 

XXXII 

‘And on the sand would I make signs to range 
' These woofs, as they were w^oven, of my thought; jt'o 
Clear, elemental shapes, whose smallest change 
A stibtler language within language wrought: 

The key of truths which once were dimly taught 
In old Crotona;—and sweet melodies. 

Of love, in that lorn solitude I caught 3115 

From mine own voice in dream, when thy dear eyes 
Shone thiough my sleep, and did that utterance harmonize. 

XXXIII 

‘Thy songs were winds whereon I fled at will, 

As in a winged chariot, o’er the plain 
Of crystal youth; and thou wert tligre to fill 3x20 

My heart with joy, and there we sate again 
Op the gray margin of the glimmering mam. 

Happy* as then but wiser far, for we _ 

Smiled on the flowery grave in which were lain 
Fear, Faith, and Slavoiy; and mankind was fiee, 3125 
Equal, and pure, and wise, in Wisdom’s prophecy. 

XXXIV « 

‘For to my will my fancies were as slaves 
To do their sweet qpd subtile ministries; 

And oft from that bnght fountaiu’s shadowy waves 
They would make human throngs gather and rise 3130 
To combat with my overflowing eyes, 

3115 lone solitude ed. 1818 . 
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And voice made deep with passion—thus I grew 
Familiar with the shock and the surprise 
And war of earthly minds, from which 1 drew 
Tlie power which has been mine to frame their thoughts 
anew. 3135 

XXXV 

‘And thus my prison wa^ the populous eaith— 

Where 1 saw—even as misery dreai'As of morn 
Before the east has given its glory birth— 

Eeligion’s pomp made desolate dv the scorn 
Of Wisdom’s faintest smile, and thrones uptorn, 3140 
Aiult dwellings of mild people interspersed 
With undivided fields of ri^iemng corn, ’ 

And love made free,—a hope which we hHve mused 
Even with our blood and tears,—until its gloiy buibt. 

XXXVI 

‘All is.not lost! There is some recompense 3145 

For hope whose fountain can be thus profound, 

Ev'on thioned Evil’s splendid impotence, 

Girt by its hell of power, the secret sound 
Of hymns to truth and freedom—the dread bound 
Of life and death passed fearlessly and well, 3150 

Dungeons wherein the high -resolve is found, 

Backs which degraded woman’s greatness tell, 

And what may else be good and irresistible. 

xxxvii 

‘Such are the thoughts which, like the fires that flare 
In storm-enconflpassed isles, we cheiish yet 3155 

In this dark rum—such were mine even tnere; 

As in its sleep some odorous violet, 

While yet its leaves with nightly dews are wet, 
Breathes in prophetic diearns of day’s uprise. 

Or, as ere Scythian frost in fear has met 3160 

Spring’s messengers descending from the skies, 

The buds foreknow tliek life—this hope must ever rise. 

* XXXVIII 

‘ So years had passed, when sudden earthq^uake rent 
The depth of ocean, and the caverh cracked ' 

With sound, as if the world’s wide continent *165 

Had fallen in universal ruin wracked; 

And tlirough the cleft streamed in one cataract 
The stifling waters—when I woke, the flood 
Whose banded "waves that crystal cave had sacked 
Whs ebbing round me, and my bright abode 3170 

B<!!foie me yawned—a chasm desert, and baie, and broad. 

" XXXIX 

‘Above me was the sky, beneath the sea: 

I stood upon a point of shattered stone, 

And heard loose rocks rushing tumultuously _ 
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With splas\i and shock into the deep—anon 3175 

All ceased, and there was silence wide and lone. 

I felt that I was free! The Ocean-spray 
Quivered beneath feet, the broad Heaven shone 
Around, and in my hair the winds did play 
Lingerinj^ as they pursued their unimpeded way. 3^80 

XL® 

‘My spirit raov^d upon the sea like wind 
Which round some thymy cape will lag and hover, 
Though it can wake the still cloud, and unbind 
The strength of temjiest; day was almost over, 

When tlnongh the fading light I could discover 3185 
A ship appijpnching~its white sails were fed_ 

With the north wind—its moving shade did-cover 
The twilight deepthe Manners in dread 
Cast anchor when they saw new rocks around them spread. 

XLI ^ 

‘And when they saw one sitting on a crag, 3190 

They sent a boat to methe Sailors rowed 
In awe through many a new and tearful jag 
Of overhangiiig rock, through which there flowed 
The foam of streams that cannot make abode. 

They came and questioned me, but when they heard 3195 
* My voice, they became silent, and they stood 
And moved as men m whom new love had stirred 
Deep thoughts: so to the ship we passed without a word. 

CANTO VIII 

I 

‘I SATE beside the Steersman then, and gazing 
Upon the west, cried, ‘‘Spread the sails! Beliold! 3200 
The sinking moon is like a watch-tower blazing 
Over the mountains yetthe City of Gold 
Yon Cape alone does from the sight withhold; 

The stream is fleet-the north breathes steadily 
Beneath the stars, they tremble with the cold! 3305 
Ye •cannot rest upon the dreary sea!— 

Haste, haste to the warm home of happier destiny 1 ” 

rr 

‘The Mariners obeyed—the Captain stood 
Aloof, anti, whispering to the Pilot, said, 

“Alas, alas! I fear we are pursued * 3210 

By wicked ghosts: a Phantom of the Dead, 

The night before w,^ sailed,* came to my bea • 

In dream, like that!”^ The Pilot then replied, 

“It cannot be-she is a human Maid— 

Her low voice makes you weep—she is some bride, 3215 
^ Or daughter of high birth—she can be nought beside.” 
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*We passed the islets, borne by wind and stream, 

And as we sailed, the Mariners came near 
And thronged around to listen;—in the gleam 
Of the pale moon I stood, as one whom fear 3220 

May not attaint, and my calm voice did rear; 

“Ye all are human—yott bioad moon gives light 
To millions who the selfsame likerSfess wear, 

Even while I speak—beneath this very night, ^ 3224 

Their thoughts flow on hlc^ ouis, in sadness or delight. 

- IV 

‘ “ What dream ye ? Your own hands have built -an home, 
Even for yourselves on a beloved shoi^: 

For some, fond eyes are pining till they come, 

How they "svill greet him when his toils are o’er, 3229 
And laughing babes rush from the well-known door! 

Is thih your care ? ye toil for your own good— 

Ye feel and think—has some immortal power 
Such purposes? or in a liumaii mood, 

Dream ye some Power thus builds for man in solitude? 


“‘What is that Power? Ye mock yourselves, and give 
A human heart to what ye cannot know: 3236 

As if the cause of life could think and live! 

’Twere as if man’s own works should feel, and show 
The hopes, and fears, and thoughts from which they flow, 
And he be like to them 1 Lol Plague is free 3240 

To waste, Blight, Poison, Earthquake, Hail, and Snow,- 
Disease, and Want, and worse Necessity 
Of hate and ill, and Pride, and Fear, and Tyranny I 

VI 

‘ “ What is that Power ? Soine moon-struck sophist stood 
Watching the,ghade from his own soul upthrown 3245 
Fill Heaven and darken Earth, and in such mood 
The Form he saw and worsnipped was his own^ 

His likeness in the world’s vast mirror shown; 

And ’twere an innocent dream, but that a faith 
Nursed by fear’s dew of poison, grows thereon, 3250 
And that men say, that Power has chosen Death 
On all who scorn its laws, to wreak immoi*tal wrath. 

VII 

***“Men say that they themselves have heard and seen, 

Or kno^vn from others who have known such things, 

A Shade, a Foim, which Earth and Heaven between 3255 
Wields an invisible rod—that Priests and Kings, 

Custom, domestic sway, ay, all that brings 
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Man’s freeborp soul beneath the oppressor’s heel, 

Are his strong ministers, and that the stings 
Of death will make the wise his vengeance feel, 3260 
Tiiougli truth and viitue arm their hearts with tenfold steel. 


VIII 


“‘And it is said, this Pow^er^will punish wrong; 

Yes. add despair to crime, and pain to pain! 
i^nd deepest hell, and deathless snakes among, 

Will bind the wretch on whom is fixed a stain, 3265 
Which, like a plague, a burden, and a bane, 

Clung to him while he livedfor love and hate, 

Virtue and vice, they say are difference vain— • 

The will of strength is nglit—this human state 
Tyrants, that tliey may rule, with lies thus desolate. 3270 


IX 

‘ “ Alas, what strength ? Opinion is moro frail 
Than yon dim cloud now fading on the moon 
Even while we gaze, though it awhile avail 
To hide the orb of tmth—and every throne ' 

Of Eaith or Heaven, though shadow, rests thereon, 3275 
One shape of many names:—for this ye plough 
The bairen waves of ocean, hence each one 
Is slave or t\u ant; fill betray and bow, 

Ooinmund, or kill, or fear, or meak, or suffer w'oo. 


X 

‘“Its names are each a sign which maketh holy 3280 
All power-ay, the ghost, the dream, the shade 
Of power—lust, falsehood, hate, and Jiride, and folly ; 

The pattern whence all fraud and wrong is made, 

A law to which mankind has been betrayed; 

And human love, is as the name well known 3285 

Of a dear mother, whom the murderer laid 
In bloody grave, and into darkness thrown. 

Gathered her wildered babes around him as his own. 


‘ “ 0 Love, who to the hearts of wandering men 
Art as the calm to Ocean’s weary waves! 3290 

Justice’, or Truth, or Joy! those only can 
From slavery and religion’s labyrinth caves 
Guide us, as one clear star the seaman saves. 

To give to all an equal share of good. 

To track the steps of Freedom, though through graves 
She pass, to suffer all in patient modfi, 3296 

To weep for crime, though stained with thy friend’s dearest 
blood,— * . * 

XU • 

* “ To feel the peace of self-contentment’s lot, 

To own all sympathies, and outrage none, 

And in the inmost bowers of sense and thought, 3300 
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Until life’s sunny day is quite gone down, 

To sit and smile with Joy, or, not alone, 

To kiss salt tears from the worn cheek of Woe; 

To live, as if to love and live were one,— 

This is not faith or law, nor those who bow 3305 

To thrones on Heaven or Eaith, such destiny may know. 

«• 

xrii ^ 

“‘But ehildien near their parents tremble now. 

Because they must obej'^—one lules another, 

And as one Power rules both high and low, 

S« man is made "the captive 01 his brother, 3310 

And Hate is throned on high with Fear her mother. 
Above the Highest—and those fountain-dfeJls, 

Whence love yet flowed when faith had choked all other, 
Are darkened—Woman as the bond-slave dvNells 
Of man, a slave; and life is poisoned in its wells. 3315 


‘ “ Man seeks for gold in mines, that he may weave 
A lasting chain for his own slavery;— 

In fear and restless care that he may live 
He toils for others, who must^evor be 
The joyless thralls of like captivity-; ^320 

He murders, for his chiefs delight in ruin; 

He builds the altar, that its idol’s foe 
May be his very blood; he is pursuing— 

O, blind and willing wretch!- his own obscure undoing. 

XV 

‘“Woman!—she is his slave, she has become 3325 

A thing I weep to speak—the child of scorn. 

The outcast of a desolated home; 

Falsehood, and fear, and toil, like waves have worn 
Channels upon hor cheek, which smiles adorn. 

As calm decks tj^e false Ocean:—well ye know 333 ° 
What Woman is, for none of Woman born, 

Can choose but drain the bitter dregs of woe. 

Which ever from the oppressed to the oppressors flow. 

XVI 

“‘This need not be; ye might arise, and will 
That gold should lose its power, and thrones their glory; 
That love, which none may bind, be free to fill 3536 
The world, like light; and evil faith, grown hoary 
* With crime, be quenched and die.—Yon promontory 
Even now eclipses the descending moon !— 

Dungeons and palaces are transitory— 3340 

High temples fade like vapour—Man alone ^ 

Remains, whose will has power when all beside is gone. ^ 
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xvn 

“‘Let all be fiee and equal!—From your hearts 
I feel an echo; through my inmost frame 
Like sweetest sound, seeking its mate, it darts— 3345 
Whence come ye, friends? Alas, I cannot name 
All that I read of sorrow, toil, and shame, 

On your worn fqces; as in legends old 
Which make immortal the disastrous fame 
Of conquerors and impostors false and bold, 3350 

The discord of your hearts, I in your looks behold, 

XVIII 

“‘Whence come ye, friends? from pouring human blood 
Forth on the earth? Or bring ye steel and gold. 

That icings may dupe and slay the multitude? 

Or from tiie famished poor, pale, weak, and cold, 3355 
Bear ye the earnings of their toil? Unfold ! 

S]>eak! Are your hands in slaughter’s sanguine hue 
Stained freshly? have your hearts in guile grown old? 
Know yourselves^ thus! ye shall be pure as dew. 

And I will be a friend and sister unto you. 3360 

. XIX 

‘“Disguise it no’t—we have one human heart— 

All mortal thoughts confess a common home: 

Blush not for what may to thvself impart 
Stains of inevitable crime: the doom 
Is this, which has, or may, or must become 3365 

Thine, and all humankind’s. Ye are the spoil 
Which Time thus marks for the devouring tomb, 

Thou and thy thoughts and they, and aU the toil 
Wherewith ye twine the rings of life’s perpetual coil. 

XX 

“‘Disguise it not—ye blush for what ye hate, 3370 

And Enmity is sister unto Shame 
Look on your mind—it is the book of fate— 

Ah I it is dark with many a blazoned name 
Ox misery—all are inirrois of the same; 

But the dark fiend who witli his iron pen 3375 

Dipped in scorn’s tiery poison, makes his fame 
Enduring thei'e, would o’er the heads of men 
Pass harmless, if they scorned to make their hearts his den. 


XXI 

‘“Yes, it is Hate—that shapeless fiendly thing ‘ 

Of mitay names, all evil, some divine, 3380 

Whom self-contempt arms with a mortal sting; 

Which, when'the heaii its snaky folds entwine 
Is wasted quite, and when it doth repine 
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To gorge such bitter prey, on all beside . 

It turns with ninefold rage, as with its twine 53S5 
When Amphisbasna some mir bird has tied. 

Soon o’er the putrid mass he threats on every side. 

XXII 

* “ Reproach not thine o^wi soul, but know thyself, 

Nor hate another’s crime, nor loathes thine own. 

It IS the dark idolatry ot sell, 3390 

Which, when our thoughts and actions once are gone. 
Demands that man should weep, and bleed, and groan ; 
0 vfypant expiation 1 . Be at rest.— 

The past is Death’s, the future is thine own ; , 

And love and joy can make the foulest bueast 3395 

A paradise of flowers, where peace might build her nest. 

XXIII 

‘ “ Speak thou I whence come ye ? A Youth made reply ; 

“ WSarily, weaiily o’er the boundless deep 
We sail;—thou readest well the misery 
Told in these faded eyes, but much doth sleep 3400 
Within, which there the poor heait loves to keep, 

Or dare not wiite on the dishonoured brow: 

Even from our childhood ha;¥e we learned to steep 
The bread of slavery in the tears 5 f woe, 

And never dreamed of hope or letuge until now. 3I05 

XXIV 

‘“Yes—I must speak—my secret should have perished 
Even with the heart it wasted, as a brand 
ra«les in tlie dying flame whose life it cherished, 

But that no human bosom can withstand 
Thee, wondrous Lady, and tlie mild command 3410 
Ot thy keen eyesyes, we are wretched slaves, 

Who from their wonted loves and native land 
Are reft, and bear o’er the dividing waves 
The unregaided prey of calm and happy graves. 

• XXV 

‘“We drag afar from pastoral vales the fanest 3415 

Among the daughters of those mountains Ions, • 

Wo drjg them there, where all tiling best and rarest^ 

Are stained and trampledyears nave come and gone 
Since, like the ship which bears me, I have known 
No thought;—but now the eyas of one de^r Maid 3420 
On mine withilight of mutual love have shone— 

She is my life,—I am but as the shade 
01 her,—a smoko sent up from ashes, soon to fade. 

• XXVI 

‘ “ For she must peiish in the Tyrant’s hall— 

Alas, alas!”—He ceased, and by the sail 3425 

Sate cowering—but his sobs were heard by all, 
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And still bhefore the ocean and the gale 
The ship fled fast till the stars ’gan to fail, 

And, round me gathered with mute countenance, 

The Seamen gazedj tho Pilot, worn and pale 3430 
With toil, the Captain with gray locks, whose glance 
Met mine in restless awe—they stood as in a trance. 

c 

XXVII 

‘ “ Recede not! pause not now 1 Thou ait grown old, 

Rut Hope will make thee young, for Hope and Youth 
Are children of one mother, even Love—behold! 3435 
The eternal stars gaze on usl—is the truth 
Within your soul? care for your own, or ruth 
For othersHufferings ? do ye thirst to boar 
A heait which not the serpent Custom’s tooth 
May viol ate ?—Bo free! and even here, 3440 

Swear to be firm till death! ” They cried “ We swear! We 
swear! ” 

XXVIII 

‘The very darkness shook, as with a blast 
Of subterranean thunder, at the cry; 

The hollow shore its thousand echoes cast 
Into the night, a^ if the sea, and sky, 3445 

^ And eaith, rejoiced with new-born liberty, 

For in that* name they swore! Bolts were undrawn, 

And on the deck, with unaccustomed eye 
The captives gazing stood, and every one 3449 

Shrank as the inconstant torch upon her countenance shone. 

XXIX 

‘They were earth’s purest children, young and fair, 

With eyes the shrines of unuwakoned tliought, 

And brovis as bright as Spring or Morning, eie 
Dark timo had Biere its evil legend wrought 
In characters of cloud which wither not.— 3455 

The change was like a dream to them; but soon 
They knew the gloiy of their altered lot, 

In the bright wisdom of youth’s breathless noon, 

Sweet talk, and smiles, and sighs, all bosoms did attune. 

i. 

XXX 

‘But one was mute, her cheeks and lips most fair, 3460 
Changing, their hue like lilies newly blown, 

Beneath a bright acacia’s shadowy h&ir, 

Waved by the wind amid the sunny noon. 

Showed that her squl was q^uivering; and full soorf 
That Youth arose, and breathlessly did look 3465 

T some speechless boon; 

I smiled, and both their hands in mine I took, 

And felt a soft delight from what their spirits shook. 
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* That night we anchored in a woody hay, 

And sleep no more around us daied toTiover 3470 
Than, when all doubt aiu^ fear has passed away, 

It shades the couch of some unresting lover, 

Whose heart is now at rest: thus night passed over 
In mutual joyaround, a forest grew 
Of poplars and dark oaks, whose shade did cover 3475 
The waning stars ppmked in the waters blue. 

And titembled in the mnd which from the morning flow. 

II 

‘The joyous Mariners, and each fiee Maiden, 

Now brought from the deep foiest many a bough, 

With woodland spoil most innocently laden ; 3480 

Soon* WTeaths of budding foliage seemed to flow 
Over the mast and sails, the stern and prow 
Were canopied wth blooming boughs,—the while 
On the slant sun’s path o’er the waves we go 
Eejoicing, like the dwellers of an isle 3485 

Doomed to pursue those waves that cannot cease to smile. 

III ,1 

‘The many ships spotting the dark blue deep 
With snowy sails, fled fast as ours came nigh, 

In fear and wonder; and on every steep 
Thousands did gaze, they heard the startling cry, 3490 
Like Eartli’s own voico lifted unconguerably 
To all her children, the unbounded mirth, 

The glorious joy of thy name-LibeiW! 

They heard I—As o’er the mountains of the earth 
Fiom peak to peak leap on the beams of Morning’s birth : 

IV 

‘So from that cry over the boundless hills 3496 

Sudden was cail^ht one universal sound. 

Like a volcano’s voice, whose thunder fills 
Kemotest skies,—such glorious madness found* • 

A path through human iiearts \vith stream which drowped 
Its struggling fears and cares, dark Custom’s brood; 3501 
They Knew not whence it came, but felt aroimd 
A wide contagion poured—they called aloid 
On Liberty—that iKime lived on the sunny flood. 

V 

•We reached the port.—Alas! fn>m many spirits 3505 
The vrisdom which*had waked that cry, was fled, 

Like the brief glory which dark Heaven inherits 
From the false dawn, which fades ere it is spread, 
Upon the night’s devouring darkness shed: 
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Yet soon bright day will burst—even like a chasm 3510 
Of fire, to bum the shrouds outworn and dead, 

Which wrap the world; a wide enthusiasm, 

To cleanse the fevered world as with an earthquake’s spasm I 

VI 

‘I walked through the great City then, but free 
From shame or fear ; thos§ toil-worn Mariners 3515 
And happy Maidens did encompass me j 
And UKe a subterranean wind that stirs 
Some forest among caves, the hopes and fears 
From every human soul, a murmur strange 
Made as I passed: and many wept, with tears i 3520 
Of idy and gwe, and wingfed thoughts did range, 

And half-extinguished words, which prophesied of change. 

VII 

‘For, with strong speech I tore the veil that hid 
Nature, and Truth, and Liberty, and Love,—, 

As one who from some mountain’s pyramid 3525 

Points to the unrisen sun 1 —the shades approve 
His truth, and flee from every stream and grove. 

Thus, gentle thoughts did many a bosom fill,— 

Wisdom, the mail of tried affections wove 
For many a heart, and tameless scorn of ill, 3530 

Thrice steeped in'molten steel the unconquerable will. 

VIII 

‘ Some said I was a maniac wild and lost; 

Some, that I scarce had risen from the grave, 

The Prophet’s virgin bride, a heavenly ghost 
Some said, I was a fiend from my weird cave, 3535 
Who had stolen human shape, and o’er the wave, 

The forest, and the mountain came;—some said 
I was the child of God, sent down to save 
Women from bonds and death, and on my head 
Tlie burden of their sins would frightfully be laid. 3540 

IX 

‘But soon my human words found lympathy 
human hearts: the purest and the best. 

As fifend with friend, made common cause with me, 

• And they were few, but resolute;—the rest. 

Ere yet success the enterprise had blessed, 35^5 

Leagued with me in their heartstheir meals, their slumber. 
Their hourly occupations, were possessed 
By hopes which I had armed to ovei'number 
Those hosts of meaner cares, which life’s strong wings 
encumber. , . * 

X « 

‘But chiefly women, whom my voice did waken 3550 
From their cold, carelessj willing slavery, 

Sought me: one truth their dmary prison has shaken,— 
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They looked around, and lol they became free! 

Their many tyrants sitting desolately 
In slave-deserted halls, could none restrain; 3555 

For wrath’s red fire had withered in the eye, 

Whose lightning once was death,—nor fear, nor gain 
Could tempt one captive now to lock another’s chain. 

i 

XI ^ 

‘Tiiose who were sent to bind me, wept, and felt 
Their minds outsoar the bonds which clasped them round, 
Even as a waxen shape may waste and melt 3561 

the white furnace; and a visioned swound, 

A pause of hope and awe the City bound, 

Which, like the silence of a tempest’s birth, 

When in its awful shadow it has wound 3565 

The sun, the wind, the ocean, and the earth. 

Hung terrible, ere yet the lightnings have leaped forth. 


XII 

‘Like clouds inwoven in the silent sky, 

By winds from distant regions meeting there, 

In the high name of truth and liberty, 3570 

Around the City millions gathered were, 

By hopes which sprang from mp-ny a hidden lair,— 
Words which the lore oir truth in hues of flame , 
Arrayed, thine own wild songs which in the air 
Like homeless odours floated, and the name 3575 

Of thee, and many a tongue which thou hadst dipped in 
flame. • 


XIII 

‘The Tyrant know his power was gone, but Fear, 

The nurse of Vengeance, bade him wait the event— 

That perfidy and custom, gold and prayer, 

Ana whatsoe’er, when force is impotent, 3580 

To fraud the sceptre of the world has lent. 

Might, as he judged, confirm his failing sway. 

Therefore throughout the streets, the Priests he sent 
To curse the rebels.—To their gods did they 
For Earthquake, Plague, and Want, kneel in the ppbjic way. 


XIV 

‘And grave and hoary men were bribed to tell 3586 

From seats where law is made the slave of wrong, 

How glorious Athens in her splendour fell. 

Because her sofhs were free,—and that among 
Mankind, the many to the few belong, 3590 

By Heaven, and Nature, and Necessity. 

They said, that age was truth, and that the young 
Marred with wild hopes the peace of slavery. 

With which old times and men had quelled the vain and free. 
3573 huos of grace ed. 1818 . 
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XV 

‘And with the falsehood of their poisonous lips 3595 
They breathed on the enduring memory 
Of sages and of bards a brief eclipse j 
There was one teacher, who necessity 
Had armed with strength and wrong against mankind, 
Ills slave and Ids avenger a^e to be; 3600 

That we werr weak and sinful, frail and blind, 

And that the will of one was peace, and we 
Should seek for nought on earth but toil and misery— 

XVI 

‘“For thus yre might avoid the hell hereafter.” 

So spake the hypocrites, who cursed and lied; 3605 

Alas, tlieir sway was past, and team and laugbier 
Clung to tlieir hoary hair, withering the pride 
Which in their hollow hearts darea still abide; 

And yet obscener slaves with smoother brow, 

And sneers on their strait lips, thin, blue and wide, 3610 
Said, that the rule of men was over now, 

And hence, the subject woild to woman’s will must bow; 

^ XVII 

,, ‘And gold was scattered thiough the streets, and wine 
Flowed at a hundred feasts within the wail. 

In vain! the steady towers in Heaven did shine 3615 
As they were wont, nor at the m-iestly call 
Left Plaguo her banquet in the FtJiiop’s hall, 

Nor Famine from the rich man’s portal came, 

Where at her ease she ever preys on all 
Who throng to kneel for food: nor fear nor shame, 3620 
Nor faith, nor discord, dimmed hope’s newly kindled flame. 

XVIII 

‘For gold was as a god whose faith began 
To fade, so that its worshippeis %yere few, 

And Faith itself, which in the heart of man 
Qives shape, voice, name, to spectral Terror, knew 3625 
Its 'downfall, as the altars lonelier grew, 

' Till the Priests stood alone within the fane; 

The shafts of falsehood unpolluting flew, 

And the cold sneers of calumny were vain, 

The union of the free with discoid’s brand to stain. 3630 

XIX 

‘The rest thou kno'svest.—Lol we two are here— ^ 

We have survived a ruin widd and deep— 

Strange thoughts are mine.—I cannot grieve or fear. 
Sitting With thee upon this lonely steep 
I smile, though human love should make me weep. 3635 
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We have survived a joy that knows no sorrow, 

And I do feel a mighty calmness creep 
Over nw heart, which can no longer borrow 
Its hues nom chance or change, dark children of to-morrow. 

XX 

‘We know not what will come—yet Laon, dearest, 3640 
Cythna shall be the prdjdiete&s of Love, 

Her lips shall rob thee of the grace tubu wearest, 

To hide thy heait, and clothe the shapes which rove 
Within the homeless Future’s wintry grove; 

For I now, sitting thus beside thee, seem 3645 

Evsn with thy breath and blood to live and move, 

And violence and wrong are as a dream 
Winch rolls from steadfast truth, an unretujhiing stream. 

XXI 

‘The blasts of Autumn drive the winged seeds 
Over.the earth,—next come the snows, and lain, 3650 
And frosts,_ and storms, which dreary Winter leads 
Out of his Scythian cave, a savage train; 

Behold I Spring sweeps over the world again. 

Shedding soft dews from her ethereal wings; 

Flowers on the mountains, fruits over the jdain, 3655 
And music on the waves and woods she flings. 

And love on all that lives, and calm on lifeless things. . 

XXII 

‘0 Spring, of hope, and love, and youth, and gladness 
Wind-wingfed emhlom! brightest, best and fairest! 
Whence comest thdu, when, with dark Winter’s sadness 3660 
The tears that fade in sunny smiles thou sharest? 

Sister of joy, thou art the child who wearest 
Thy mother’s dying smile, tender and sweet; 

Thy mother Autumn, for whose gi'ave thou bearcst 
Flesh flowers, and beams like flowers, with gentle feet, 3665 
Disturbing not the leaves which are her winding-shoot. 

^ XXIII 

‘Virtue, and Hope, and Love, like light and Heaven, 
Surround the world.-—We are tlioir chosen slaves^ 

Has not the whirlwind of onr spirit driven 
Truth’s deathless germs to thought’s remotest caves? 3^70 
Lo, Winter comes !~the grief of many graves, 

The frost of death, the tempest of the sword, 

The flood of tyranny, whose sanguine waves 
Stagnate like ice lit P'aith the enchanter’s word. 

And bind all human hearts in its repose abhorred. 3675 

, ±xiv 

‘The seeds are sleeping in the soil: meanwhile 
The Tyrant peoples dungeons with his prey, 

Pale victims on the guarded scaffold smile 
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Because they cannot speak; and, day by day, 

The moon of wasting Science wanes away 3680 

Among her stars, and m that darkness vast 
The sons of earth to their foul idols pray, 

And gray Priests triumph, and like blight or blast 
A shade 01 selfish care o’er human looks is cast. 

V XXV 

‘This is the winter of the world;—and here 3685 

We die, even as the winds of Autumn fade, 

E:«)iring in the frore and foggy air.— 

Behold! Spring comes, though we must pass, who made 
The promise of its birth,—even as the shade 
Which from’ our death, as from a mountain, flings 3690 
The future, a broad sunrise; thus arrayed 
As with the plumes of overshadowing wings, 

Fiom its dark gulf of chains. Earth like an eagle springs. 

XXVI 

‘ 0 dearest love! we shall be dead and cold 
Before this morn may on the world arise; 3695 

Wouldst thou the glory of its dawn behold? 

Alas! gaze not on me, but turn thine eyes 
On thine own heUrt—it is a paradise 
' Which everlasting Spring has made its own. 

And while drear Winter fills the naked skies, 3700 
Sweet streams of sunny thought, and flowers fi esh-blown, 
Aie there, and weave their sounds and odours into one. 

XXVII 

‘In their own hearts the earnest of the hope 
Which made them great, the good will ever find; 

And though some envious shades may/interlope 3705 

Between the effect and it. One comes behind, 

Who aye the future to the past will bind— 

Necessity^ whose sightless strength for ever 
Evjl With evil, good with good irflist wind 
In bands of union, which no power may sever: 3710 

They must bring foith their kind, and be divided never! 

XXVIIl 

‘The good and mighty of departed ages 
Are in their graves, the innocent and free, 

Heroes, and Poets, and prevailing Sages, 

Who leave the vestuie of their majesty 3715 

To adorn and clothe tliis naked worldand we 
Ai*e like to them—such perisn, but they leave 
All h(me, or love, or truth, or libl^rtv, 

Whose forms their mighty spirits could conceive, 

To be a rule and law to ages tnat survive. 3720 
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XXIX 

* So be the turf heaped over our remains ’ 

Even in our happy youth, and that strange lot, 
Whate’er it be, when in these mingling veins 
The blood is still, be ours; let sense and thouglii 
Pass from our being, or be numbered not 3725 

Among the things that aue; let those who come 
Behind, for whom our steadfast wilUhas bought 
A calm inheritance, a glorious doom. 

Insult with careless tread, our undivided tomb. 

• 

‘Our many thoughts and deeds, our life and love,* 3730 
Our happiness, and all that we have be«i, 

Immortally must live, and burn and move. 

When we shall be no morethe world has seen 
A type of peace; and—as some most serene 
And lovely spot to a poor maniac’s eye, 3735 

^ter long years, some sweet and moving scene 
Of youthful hope, returning suddenly, 

Quells his long madness—thus man shall remember thee. 

XXXI 

‘And Calumny meanwhile shall*f<fed on us. 

As worms devour the dead, and near the throne 374 ° 
And at the altar, most accepted thus 
Shall sneers and curses bewhat we have done 
None shall dare vouch, though it be truly known; 

That record shall •remain, when they must pass 
Who built their pride on its oblivion; 3745 

And fame, in human hope which sculptured was, 

SiirMve the perished scrolls of unenduring brass. 

XXXII 

‘The while we two, beloved, must depart. 

And Sense and Beason, those enchanters fair. 

Whose wand of pbwer is hope, would bid the heart 375° 
That gazed beyond the wormy grave despair: 

These eyes, these lips, this blood, seems darkly ttiero 
To fade in hideous niin; no calm sleep , 

Peopling ^vith golden dreams the stagnant air, 

Seems our obscure and rotting eyes to steep 3755 

In joy;—but senseless death—a rum dark and deep! 

XXXIII 

‘JThese are blind fancies—reason cannot know 
What sense can neither feel, nor thought conceive; 
There is delusion in the world—and woe, 

And fear, and pain—we know not whence we live, 3760 
Or why, or how, or what mute Power may give 
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Their being to each plant, and star, and beast 
Or even these thoughts— Come near mel 1 do weave 
A chain I cannot break—I am possessed 
With thoughts too swift and strong for one lone human 
^ breast. 3765 

XXXIV 

‘Yes, yes—thy kiss is sweet, thy lips are warm— 

0 ! willingly, beloved, would these eyes, 

Might they no inoie drink being from thy form, 

Even as to sleep whence we again arise, 

Close their faint orbs in death: I fear nor prize 3770 
Alight that can now betide, unshared by thee— ^ 

Yes, Love when Wisdom fails makes Cythna wise: 
Darkness aVid death, if death be true, must be 
Dearer than life and hope, if unenjoyed with thee. 

XXXV 

' Alas, our thoughts flow on with stream, whose waters 
Return not to their fountain-Earth and Heaven, 3776 
The Ocean and the Sun, the Clouds their daughters, 
Winter, and Spring, and Morn, and Noon, and Even, 

All that we aie or know, is daikly driven 
Towards one gulf.—Lo! wlnat a change is come 3780 
Since I fust spake—but time shall ne forgiven, 

, Though it change all but thee! ’—She ceased—night’s gloom 
Meanwhile had fallen on earth from the sky’s sunless dome, 

XXXVI 

Though she had ceased, her countenance uplifted 
To Heaven, still spake, with solemn glory bright; 3785 
Her dark deep eyes, her lips, whose motions gifted 
The air they breathed with love, her locks undight. 

‘ Pair star of life and love,’ I cried, ‘ my soul’s delight, 
Why lookest thou on the crystalline skies? 

0 , that my spirit were yon Heaven of night, 3790 
Which gazes on thee with its thousand eyesl’ 

SliG turned to me and smiled—that smile was Paradise 1 


• " CANTO X 

1 

Was there a human spirit in the steed, 

That thus with his proud voice, ere night was gone, 

He broke our linked rest? or do indeed 3795 

All living things a common nature own, 

And thought erect an universal throne, « 

Where many shapes one tribute ever bear? 

And Earth, their mutual mother, does she groan 
To see her sons contend? and makes she bare 3800 
Her breast, that -all in peace its drainless stores may share ? 
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I have heard friendly sounds from many a tongue 
Which was not human—the lone nightingale 
Has answered me "with her most soothing song, 

Out of her ivy bower, when I sate pale 3805 

With grief, and sighed beneath; from many a dale 
The ant^opes who flockcAl for food have spoken 
With happy sounds, and motions, tiiat avail 
Like man’s own speech; and such was now the token 
Of waning night, whose calm by that proud neigh was 
broken. 3810 

. . 

Each nmht, that mighty steed bore me abroad, * 

And f returned with food to our letrea?, 

And dark intelligence; the blood which flowed 
Over the fields, had stained the courser’s feet; 

Soon the dust drinks that bitter dew,—then meet 3815 
The vfilturo, and the wild dog, and the snake. 

The wolf, and the hy»na gray, and eat 
The dead in horrid truce; their throngs did make 
Behind the steed, a chasm like waves in a ship’s wake 

IV 

For, from the utmost realms of earth, came pouiiiig 3820 
The banded slaves whom every despot sent 
At that throned traitor’s summons; like the roaring 
Of fire, whose floods the wild deer circumvent 
In the scorched pastures of the South; so bent 
The armies of the leagued Kings around 3S25 

Their files of steel and flamethe continent 
Trembled, as with a zone of ruin bound, ^ 

Beneath their feet, the sea shook with their Navies’ sound. 

V 

From every nation of the earth they came. 

The multitude of moving heartless things, 3830 

Whom slaves call men: obediently they came, 

Like sheep whom from the fold the shepherd brings 
To the stall, red with blood: their many kings ^ 

Led them, thus erring, from tneir native land; • * 

Tartar and Frank, and millions whom the wings 3^35 
Of Indian breezes lull, and many a band 
The Arctic Anaich sent, and Idumea’s sand, 

VI 

Fertile in prodigies and liesso there 
. Strange natures made a brotherhood of ill. 

The desert savage ceased to grasp in fear 3840 

His Asian shield and bow, when, at the will 
Of Europe’s subtler son, the bolt would kill 
3834 native home ed. 1818 . 
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Some shepherd sitting on a rock secure; 

But smiles of wondering joy his face would fill, 

And savage sympathy: those slaves impure, 3845 

Each one the other thus from ill to ill did lure. 

VII 

For traitorously did that foul Tyrant robe 
Ilis countenance in lies,—even at the hour 
When he was snatched from death, then o’er the globe. 
With secret signs from many a mountain-tower, 3850 
With smoke by day, and fire by night, the power 
Of Kings and Priests, those dark conspirators, 

He calledthey knew his cause their own, and swore 
Like wolves and serpents to their mutual wars 
Strange truc^; with many a rite which Earth and Heaven 
abhors. 3855 

VIII 

Myriads had come—millions were on their way; 

The Tyrant passed, surrounded by the steel 
Of hired assassins, through the public way, 

Choked with his country’s deadhis footsteps reel 
On the fresh blood—he smiles. ‘Ay, now I feel 38^0 
I am a King in truth! ’ he said, and took 
His royal seat, and bade the torturing wheel 
Be brought, and fife, and pincers, and the hook, 

And scorpions; that his soul on its revenge might look. 

IX 

‘But first, go slay the rebels—why return 3865 

The victor bands ? ’ he said, ‘ nmlions yet live. 

Of whom the weakest with one word might turn 
The scales of victory yetlet none survive 
But those within the walls—each fifth shall give 
The expiation for his brethren here.— 3870 

Go forth, and waste and kill !’—‘0 king, forgive 
My speech,’ a soldier answered—‘but we rear 
The spu’its of the night, and mom is drawing near; 

X • 

‘For we were slaying still without remorse, 

And now that dreadful chief beneath my hand 3875 
^ Defenceless lay, when, on a hell-black horse, 

An Angel bright as day, waving a brand 
Which flashed among the stars, passed.’—‘Dost thou stand 
Parleying with me, thou wretch ? ’ the king replied; 

‘Slaves, bind him to the wheel; ^pd of this band, 3880 
Whoso will drag that woman to his side 
That scared him inus, may bum his dearest foe beside^ 

* XI • 

‘And gold and glory shall be his.—-Go forth!' 

They rushed into the plain.—Loud was the roar 
Of their careen the horsemen shook the earth; 3885 
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The wheeled artillery’s speed the pavement tore; 

The infantry, file after file, did pour 
Their clouds on the utmost hills. Five days they slew 
Among the wasted fields; the sixth saw gore 
Stream through the city; on the seventh, the dew 3890 
Of slaughter became stifi, and there was peace anew: 

Peace in the desert fields and villages, 

Between the glutted beasts and mangled dead! 

Peace in the silent streets! save when the cries 
Oj^ victims to their fiery judgement led, 3895 

Made pale their voiceless lips who seemed to di'ead 
Even in their dearest kindrea, lest some longue 
Be faithless to the fear yet unbetrayed: 

Peace in the Tyrant’s palace, where the throng 
Waste the triumphal hours in festival and song! 3900 
• 

XIII 

after day the buining sun rolled on 
Over the death-polluted land—it came 
Out of the east like fire, and fiercely shone 
A lamp of Autumn, ripening with its flame 
The few lone ears of corn ;—theP sky became 3905 

Stagnate with heat, so that each cloud and blast * 
Languished and died,—the thirsting air did claim 
All moisture, and a rotting vapour passed 
From the unburied dead, invisible and fast. 

XIV 

First Want, then Plague came on the beasts; their food 
Failed, and they drew the breath of its decay, 3911 
Millions on millions, whom the scent of blood 
Had lured, or who, from regions far away. 

Had tracked the hosts in festival array. 

From their dark deserts; gaunt and wasting now, 3915 
Stalked like fell shades among their perished prey ; 

In their green eyes a strange disease did glow. 

They sank in hideous spasm, or pains severe and eldw. 

• 

XV 

The fish were poisoned in the streams; the birds 
In the green woods perished; the insect race 3920 
Was withered u]^; the scattered flocks and herds 
Who had survived the wild beasts’ hungry chase 
• Died moaning, each upon the qther’s face 
In helpless agony gacing; round the City 
All night, we lean hyaenas their Si^ case 3925 

Like starving infants wailed; a woeful ditty! 

And many a mother wept, pierced with unnatural pity. 
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XVI 

Amid the a6real minarets on high, 

The Ethicmian vultuies fluttering fell 
From their long line of brethren in the sky, 3930 

Startling the concouiso of mankind.—Too well 
These signs the coming mischief did foretell 
Strange panic first, a deep tfnd sickening dread 
Within each^heart, like ice, did sink and dwell, 

A voiceless thought of evil, which did spread ^ 393s 

With the quick glance of eyes, like withering lightnings shed. 

XVII 

I 

after day, when the year wanes, the frosts 
Strip its ^reen crown 01 leaves, till all is bare; 

So on those strange and congregated hosts 
Came Famine, a swift shadow, and the air 3940 

Groaned with the burden of a new despair; 

Famine, than whom Misrule no deadlier daughter 
Feeds from her thousand breasts, though sleeping there 
With lidless eyes, lie Faith, and Plague, and Slaughter, 

A ghastly brood; conceived of Lethe’s sullen water. 3945 

XVIII 

There was no food) the corn was trampled down, 

• The flocks and herds had perished; on the shoie 
The dead and puti'id fish were ever thrown; 

The deeps were foodless, and the winds no more 
Creaked with the weight of birds, but, as before 3950 
Those winged things sprang forth, Avere void of shade; 

The vines and orchards, Autumn’s golden store. 

Were burnedso that the meanest mod was weighed 
With gold, and Avarice died before the god it made. 

XIX 

There was no corn—in the wide market-place 3955 

All loathliest things, even human flesh, was sold; 

They weighed it in small scales—apd many a face 
Was fixed in eager horror then: his gold 
The miser brou^t; the tender maid, grown bold 
Thrdhgh hunger, oared her scorned charms in vain; 3960 

• The mother brought her eldest-born, controlled 
By instinct blind as love, but turned a^in 

And bade her infant suck, and died in silent pain. 

XX • 

Then fell blue Plague upon the race of man. 

‘0, tor the sheatlmd steel, so late which gave • 3965. 
Oblivion to the dead, when the* streets ran 
With brothers’ blood 1 0, that the earthquake’s grave 
Would gape, or Ocean lift its stifling wave! ’ 

- 3967 earthquakes IBIB, 
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Vain cries—throughout the streets, thousands pursued 
Each by his fiery torture howl and ravfe, 3970 

Or sit, in frenzy’s unimagined mood, 

Upon fresh heaps of dead; a ghastly multitude. 

XXI 

It was not hunger now, T^ut thirst. Each well 
Was choked with rotting corpses, ai]|^ became 
A cauldron of green mist made visible 3975 

At sunrise. Thither still the myriads came, 

Seeking to quench the agony of the flame, 

Which raged like poison through their bursting veins; 

Ndked they were from torture, without shame, 

Spotted with nameless scars and lurid blains, • 3980 

Childhood, and youth, and age, writhing in Ravage pains. 

XXII 

It was not thirst but madness! Many saw 
Their own lean image everywhere, it went 
A ghastlier self beside them, till the awe 
Of that dread sight to self-destruction sent 3985 

Those shrieking victims; some, ere life was spent. 
Sought, with a horrid sympathy, to shed 
Contagion on the sound; and others rent 
Their matted hair, and cried alou(k ‘We tread 
On fire! the avenging Power his hell on earth has spread! 

XXIII 

Sometimes the living by the dead were hid. 399 * 

Near the great/ountain in the public square. 

Where corpses made a crumbling pyramid 
Under the sun, was heard one stifled prayer 
For life, in the hot silence of the air; 3995 

And strange ’twaSj amid that hideous heap to see 
Some shrouded in their long and golden hair. 

As if not dead, but slumbering quietly 
Like forms which sculptors carve, then love to agony. 

. XXIV 

Famine had spared the palace of the king:— 4000 

He rioted in festival tlie while, , , 

He and his guards and priests; but Plague did‘fling 
One shadow upon all. Famine can smile 
On him who brings it food, and pass, with guile 
Of thankful falsehood, like a courtier gray, 4005 

The house-dog^of the throne; but many a mile 
Comes Plague, a wingfed wolf, who loathes alway 
T];ie garbage ana the scum that strangers make her prey. 

XXV 

So, near the throne, amid the gorgeous feast. 

Sheathed in resplendent arms, or loosely dight 40J0 
To luxury, ere the mockery yet had ceased 
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That lingered on his lips, the trarrior’s might 
Was loosened, and a new and ghastlier night 
In dreams of frenzy lapped his eyes; he fell 
Headlong, or with stm eyeballs sate upright 4015 
Among the guests, or raving mad, did tell 
Strange truths; a dying seer of dark oppression’s hell. 

XXVI 

The Princes and the Priests were pale with terror • 

That monstrous faith wherewith they ruled mankind, 
Fell, like a shaft loosed by the bowman’s error, 4020 
On their own hearts: they sought and they coijld find 
No- refuge—’twas the blind who led the blind! 

So, through^the desolate streets to the high fane, 

The many-tongvied and endless armies wind 
In sad procession; each among the tram 4025 

To his own Idol lifts his supplications vain. 

ft 

XXVII 

‘ 0 God! ’ they cried, ‘ we know our secret pride 
Has scorned thee, and thy worship, and thy name; 
Secure in human power we have defied 
Thy fearful might; we bend in fear and shame 4030 
Before thy presence; with the dust we claim 
'Kindred; be merciful, O King of Heaven! 

Most justly have we suffered for thy fame 
Made dim, but be at len^h our sins forgiven,^ 

Ere to despair and death thy worshippers he driven. 4035 

XXVIII 

‘0 King of Glory! thou alone hjwt power! 

Who can resist thy \vill? who can restrain 
Thy wrath, when on the guilty thou dost shower 
The shafts of thy revenge, a blistering rain? 

Greatest and best, be merciful again! 4040 

Have we not stabbed thine enemies, and made 
The Earth an altar, and the Heavens a fane, 

Where thou wert worshipped with their blood, and laid 
Those'h^rts in dust which would thy searchless works have 
weighed ? 

XXIX 

‘Well didst thou loosen on this impious City 4045 

Thine angels of revenge: recall them now; 

Thy worahippers, abased, here kneel for pity, 

And bind their souls by an immortal vow: 

We swear by thee! and to our oath do thou ^ 
Give sanction, from thine hell of 'fiends and flame, 4050 
That we will kill with fire and torments slow, 

The last of those who mocked thy holy name, 

And scorned the sacred laws thy prophets did proclainL’ 
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zxx 

Thus they with trembling limbs and pallid lips 
Worshipped their own hearts’ image, dim and vast, 
Scared by the shade wherewith they would eclipse 4056 
The light of other minds;—troubled they passed 
From the great Temple;—fiercely still and fast 
The arrows of the plaguy among them foil. 

And they on one another gazed aghist, 4060 

And through the hosts contention wild befellj 
As each of his own god the wondrous works did tell. 

xxxr 

AncLOromaze, Joshua, and Mahomet, 

Moses and Buddh, Zerdusht, and Brahm, and Boh, 

A tumult of strange names, which never met 4065 

Before, as watchwords of a single woe, 

Arose; each raging votary ’gan to throw 
Aloft his arm^sd hands, and each did howl 
‘Ouf God alone is God!’—and slaughter now 
Would have gone forth, when from beneath a cowl 4070 
A voice came forth, wliich pieiced like ice through every soul. 

XXXII 

’Twas an Iberian Priest from whom it came, 

A zealous man, who led the legioned West, 

With words which faith and pride* had steeped in flame, 
To quell the unbelievers: a dire guest 4 '^?5 

Even to his friends was he, for in his breast 
Did hate and guile lie watchful, intertwined, 

Twin serpents jn one deep and winding neat; 

He loathed all faith beside nis own, and pined 
To wreak his fear of Heaven in vengeance on mankind. 

XXXIII 

But more he loathed and hated the clear light 4081 
Of wisdom and free thought, and more did fear, 

Lest, kindled once, its beams might pierce the night. 
Even where his Idol stood; for, far and near 
Did many a heart in Europe leap to hear 4085 

That faith and tyranny were trampled down: 

Many a pale victim, doomed for truth to share ^ 

The murderer’s cell, or see, with helpless groan* 

The priests his children drag for slaves to serve their own. 

XXXIV 

He dared not kill the infidels with fim 409° 

Or steel, in Eiirope; the slow agonies 
Of legal torture mocked his keen desire: 

• So he made truce with those who did despise 
The expiation, an<^ the sacrifice, 

That, though detested, Islam’s kindred creed 4095 

Might crush for him those deadlier enemies; 

For fear of God did in his bosom breed 
A jealous hate of m|n, an unreposing need. 
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XXXV 

‘ Peace! Peace! * he cried, ‘ when we are dead, the Day 
Of Ju^ement comes, and all shall surely know ^loo 
Whose wd is God, each fearfully shall pay 
The errors of his faith in endless woe! 

But there is sent a mortal vengeance now 
On earth, because an impioun race had spurned 
Him whom we all adore,—a subtle foe, 4105 

Bv whom for ye this dread reward was earned, 

And kingly thrones, which rest on faith, nigh overturned. 

XXXVI 

‘Think ye, because ye weep, and kneeh and pray. 

That Grod"will lull the pestilence? It rose 
Even from beneath his throne, where, many a day, 4110 
His mercy soothed it to a dark repose: 

It walks upon the earth to judge his foes; 

And what are thou and I, that he should deigii 
To curb his ghastly minister, or close 
The gates of death, ere they receive the twain 4115 

Who shook with mortal spells his undefended reign? 

XXXVII 

^ * As, there is famine in the gulf of hell, 

Its mant worms of fire for ever yawn,— 

Their lurid eyes are on us I those who fell 
By the swift shafts of pestilence ere dawn, 4120 

Are in their jaws! they hunger fqr the spawn 
Of Satan, their own brethren, who were sent 
To make our souls their spoil. See! see I they fawn 
Like dogs, and they will sleep with luxury spent. 

When those detested hearts their iron fangs have rent! 4125 

XXXVIII 

‘Our God may then lull Pestilence to sleep:— 

Pile high the pyre of expiation now, 

A forest’s spoil 01 boughs, and on the heap 
Pour venomous gums, which sullenly and slow, 

Wh*en touched by flame, shall burn, and melt, and flow, 
•A* stream of clinging fire,—and fix on high 4131 

A net of iron, and spread forth below 
A couch of snakes, and scorpions, and the fry 
Of centipedes and worms, earth’s hellish progeny! 

XXXIX 

‘Let Laon and Laone on that pjre, 4135 

Linked tight with burning brass, perish!—then pray 
That, with this sacrifice, the withenng ire 
Of Heaven may be appeased.’ He ceased, and they 
A spage stood silent, as far, far away 
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The echoes of his voice among them die^; 4140 

And he knelt down upon the dust, alway 
Muttering the curses of nis speechless pride, 

Whilst shame, and fear, and awe, the armies did divide, 

XL 

His voice was like a blast that burst the portal 
Of fabled hell; and as ne spake, ea^ one 4M5 

Saw gape beneath the chasms of fire immortal, 

Ana Heaven above seemed cloven, where, on a throne 
Girt round with storms and shadows, sate alone 
Their King and Judge—fear killed in every breast 
AH natural pity then, a fear unknown 4150 

Before, and with an inward fire possessed. * 

Tliey raged like homeless beasts whom burning woods invest. 

XLI 

'Twas morn.—At noon the public crier went forth, 
ProoJaiming through the living and the dead, 

‘Tlie Monarch saith, that his great Empire’s worth 4155 
Is set on Laon and Laone’s head: 

Ho who but one yet living here can lead, 

Or who the life from both ttieir hearts can wring, 

Shall be the kingdom’s heir, a glorious meed! 

But he who both alive can hither .bring, 4160 

The Princess shall espouse, and reign an equal King.’ • 

XLII 

Ere night the pyre was piled, the net of iron 
Was spread above, the fearful couch below; 

It overtopped the* towers that did environ 
That spacious square; for Fear is never slow 4165 
To build the thrones of Hate, her mate and foe, 

So, she scourged forth the maniac multitude 
To rear this pyramid—tottering and slow, 
Plague-stricken, foodless, like lean herds pursued 
By gadflies, they have piled the heath, and gums, and wood. 

XLllI 

Ni^ht came, a starless and a moonless gloom. 4*7^ 

Until the dawn, those hosts of many a nation 
Stood round that pile, as near one lover’s tomb • * 

Two gentle sisters mourn their desolation; 

And in the silence of that expectation, 4^75 

Was heard on high the reptiles* hiss and crawl— 

It was so deep—save when the devastation 
Of the swift pestf with fearful interval, 

Marking its path with shrieks, among the crowd would fall. 

• XLIV 

Mom came,—among those sleepless multitudes, 4180 
Madness, and Fear, and Plague, and Famine still 
Heaped corpse on corpse, as in autumnal woods 
4x76 reptiles*] reptiles ed. 1818 , 

• •f3 
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The frosts of many a wind with dead leaves fill 
Earth’s cold and sullen brooks; in silence, still 
The pale survivors stood; ere noon, the fear 4185 

Of Hell became a panic, which did kill 
Like hunger or disease, wnth whispers drear, 

As ‘Hush! hark! Come they yet? Just Heaven! thine 
hour is near!’ 

Va 

XLV 

And Priests rushed through their ranks, some counterfeiting 
^le rage they did inspire, some mad indeed _ 4*9° 

With their own lies; they said their god Avas waiting 
To see his enemies writhe, and burn, and bleed, — 

Atfd that, till then, the snakes of Hell had need 
Of human sbuls three hundred furnaces 
Soon blazed through the wide City, where, AAnth speed, 
Men brought their infidel kindred to appease 4196 

God’s wrath, and while they burned, knelt round on quivering 
knees. 


XLVl 

The noontide sun was darkened with that smoke, 

The Avinds of eve dispersed those ashes giay. 

The madness which these rites had lulled, awoke 4200 
Again at sunset.--Who shall dare to say 
The deeds Avhich night and fear brought foith, or weigh 
In balance just the good and evil there? 

He might man’s deep and searohless heart display, 

And cast a light on those dim labyrinths, where 4205 
Hope, near imagined chasms, is struggling with despair. 


XLVII 

'Tis said, a mother dragged three children then, 

To those fierce flames which roast the eyes in the head, 
And laughed, and died; and that unholy men, 

Feasting like fiends upon the infidel dead, 4210 

Looked from their meal, and saw an Angel tread 
The visible floor of Heaven, and it was she! 

And, on that night, one without doubt or dread 
Canje^to the fire, and said, ‘Stop, I am he!^ 

Kill me! ’—They burned them both with hellish moekeiy. 

XLVIII 

And, one by one, that night, young maidens came, 4216 
Beauteous and calm, like shapes of living stone 
Clothed in the light of dreams, and the flame 
Which shrank as overgorged, they laid them down, 

And sung a low sweet song, of which alone *^4220 

One word was heard, and that wl,s Liberty; 

And that some kissed their marble feet, with moan 
Like love, and died; and then that they did die 
With hap]gy smiles, which sunk in white tranquillity. 
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I 

She saw me not—she heard me not -alone 4225 

Upon the mountain’s dizzy brink she stood; 

She spake not, breathed not, moved not—there was thrown 
Over her look, the shadow of a mo#d 
Which only clothes the heart in solitude, 

A thought 01 voiceless depth she stood alone, 4230 
Above, the Heavens were spread ;~below, the flood 
Was murmuring in its caves*—the w*ind had blown 
Her htiir apart, through which her eyes and foreheivd shone. 

II • 

A (loud was hanging o’er the western mountains; 

Before its blue and moveless depth were flying 4235 
Gray mists poured forth from the unresting fountains 
Of darkness in the North:—the day was dying 
Sudden, the sun shone forth, its beams were lying 
Liko boiling gold on Ocean, strange to see, 

And on the shattered vapours, which defying 4240 
The power of light in vain, tossed restlessly 
In the red Heaven, like wrecks in a tempestuous sea. 

It -was a stream of living beams, whose bank 
On either side by the cloud’s cleft was made; 

And where its chasms that flood of glory draiiK, 4245 
Its waves guslied forth like fire, and as if swayed 
By some mute tempest, rolled on her; the shade 
Of her bright image floated on the river 
Of licmi(l light, which then did end and fade ~ 

Her radiant shape upon its verge did shiver; 4250 

Aloft, her flowing hair like strings of flame did quiver. 

lY 

I stood beside her, but she saw me not— 

She looked upon the sea, and skies, and eai th; 

Eapture, and love, and admiration wrought 
A passion deeper far than tears, or mirth, • • 4255 

Or speech, or gesture, or whatever has birth 
From common joy; which with the speechless feeling 
That led her there united, and shot forth 
From her far eyes a light of' deep revealing, 

All but her dearest self from my regard concealing. 4260 

V 

Her lips were parted, and the measured breath 
Was now heard there;—her dark and intricate eyes 
Orb within orb, deeper than sleep or death, 

Absorbed the glories of the burning skies, 

Which, mingling with her heart’s deep ecstasies, 42^5 
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Burst from her looks and gestures |—and a light 
Of liquid tenderness, like love, did rise 
I’rom her whole frame, an atmosphere which quite 
Arrayed her in its beams, tremulous and soft and bright. 

VI 

She’would have clasped me to her glowing frame; 4270 
Those warm ynd odorous lips might soon have shed 
On mine the fragrance and the invisible flame 
Which now the cold winds stoleshe would have laid 
Upon my languid heart her dearest head; 

I might have heard her voice, tender and sweet; 4275 
Her eyes mingling with mine, might soon haver fed 
My soul wi^h their own joy.—One moment '^et 
I gazed—we parted then, never again to meetl 

VII 

Never but once to meet on Earth again! 

She heard me as I fled—her eager tone 4280 

Sunk on my heart, and almost wove a chain 
Around my will to link it with her own, 

So that my stern resolve was almost gone. 

‘ I cannot reach thee! whither dost thou fly ? 

My steps are faint—Come back, thou dearest one— 
Return, ah me! return!’—The wind passed by _ 42S6 

Gn which those accents died, faint, far, and lingeringly. 

VIII 

Woe! Woe! that moonless midnight!—Want and Pest 
Were horrible, but one more fell doth rear. 

As in a hydia’s swarming lair, its crest 4290 

Eminent among those victims—even the Fear 
Of Hell: each girt by the hot atmosphere 
Of his blind agony, like a scorpion stung 
By his own rage upon his burning bier 
Of circling coals of fire; but still there clung 4295 

One hope, like a keen sword on starting threads uphung: 

IX 

Not death—death was no more refuge or rest; 

Not, life—it was despair to be!—not sleep, 

For fiends and chasms of fire had dispossessed 
All natural dreams: to wake was not to weep, 4300 
But to gaze mad and paUid, at the leap 
To which the Future, like a snaky scourge, 

Or like some tyrant’s eye, whicn ave doth keep 
Its withering beam upon his slaves, did urge 
Their steps; they heard the roar of Hell’s suli^ureous si^rge. 

X • 

Each of that multitude, alone, and lost 4306 

To sense of outward things, one hope yet knew; 

As on a foam-girt crag some seaman tossed 
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Stares at the rising tide, or like the crew 
Whilst now the ship is splitting through and through; 
Each, if the tramp of a far steed was heard, 4311 

Started from sick despair, or if there flew 
One murmur on the wind, or if some word 
Which none can gather yet, the distant crowd has stirred. 

Why became cheeks, wan with the kiss of death, 4315 
Paler from hope? they had sustained despair. 

Why watched those myriads with suspended breath 
^eepless a secopd night? they are not here, 

'iflae victims, and hour by hour, a vision drear, 

Warm corpses fall upon the clay-cold dead; 4320 

And even in death thoir lips are wreathed with fear.— 
The crowd is mute and moveless—overhead 
Silent Arcturus shines—' Ha! hear’st thou not the tread 

XII 

‘Of rushing feet? laughter? the shout, the scream. 

Of triumph not to be contamed? Seel hark! 4325 
They come, they como! give way! ’ Alas, ye deem 
Falsely—’tis but a crowd of maniacs stark 
Driven, like a troop of spectres, through the dark, 

From the choked well, whence a bright death-fire sprung, 
A lurid earth-star, which dropped many a spark 4330 
From its blue tram, and spreading widely, clung 
To their wild hair, like mist the topmost pines among. 

XIII 

And many, from the crowd collected there, 

Joined that strange dance in feaiful sympathies; 

There was the silence of a long despair, 4335 

When the last echo of those terrible cries 
Came from a distant street, like agonies 
Stifled afar.—Before the l^ant’s throne 
All night his aged Senate sate, their eyes 
In stony expectation fixed; when one 4 34° 

Sudden before them stood, a Stranger and alone. ^ , 

XIV 

Dark Priests and haugh^ Warriors gazed on him 
With baffled wonder, for a hermit’s vest 
Concealed his face; but, when he spake, his tone. 

Ere yet the mhtter did their thoughts arrest,— 4343 
Earnest, benignant, calm, as from a breast 
•Void of all hate or terror—made them start; 

For as with gentle accents he addressed 
His speech to them, on each unwillms heart 
Unusual awe did fall—a spirit-quelling dart. 435® 

4391 wreathed] writhed. Poetical Workt, 1889 , 1st ed. 
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XV 

‘Ye Princes of the Earth, ye sit aghast 
Amid the ruin which yourselves have made, 

Yes, Desolation heard your trumpet’s blast, 

And sprang from sleep!—dark Terror has obeyed 
Your bidding—O, that I whom ye have made 4355 
Your foe, could set my dearest enemy free 
From pain and fear! but evil casts a shade, 

Which cannot pass so soon, and Hate must be 
The nurse and parent still of an ill progeny. 

XVI 

‘Yo.turn to Heaven for aid in your distress; ’ 43^0 

Alas, that ye, the mighty and the wise, 

Who, if ye tlared, might not aspire to less 
Than ye conceive of power, should fear the lies 
Which thou, and thou, didst frame for mysteries 
To blind your slavesconsider your own thought, 43^5 
An empty and a cruel sacrifice 
Ye now prepare, for a vain idol wrought 
Out of the fears and hate which vain desires have brought. 

XVII 

‘Ye seek for happiness—alas, the day! 

Ye find it not in luxury nor in gold, 437° 

Nor in the fame, nor in the envied sway 
For which, 0 willing slaves to Custom old, 

Severe taskmistress I ye your hearts have sold. 

Ye seek for peace, and when ye die,, to dream 
No evil dreams: all mortal things are cold 4375 

And senseless then; if aught survive, I deem 
It must be love and joy, for they immortal seem. 

XVIII 

‘Fear not the future, weep not for the past. 

0 , could I win your ears to dare be now 
Glorious, and great, and calm! that ye would cast 4380 
Into the dust those symbols of your woe. 

Purple, and gold, and steel! that ye would go 
Procl&iming to the nations whence ye came, 

That Want, and Plague, and Fear, from slavery flow; 
And that mankind is free, and that the shame 4385 
Of royalty and faith is lost in freedom’s fame! 

XIX « 

‘If thus, ’tis well—if not, I come to say 
Thai Laon—’ while the Stranger spoxe, among 
The Council sudden tumult and affray 
Arose, for many of those warriors young, 4390 

Had on his eloquent accents fed and hung 
4361 the mighty] tho’ mighty ed. 1818 . 436a yej he ed, 1818 . 
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Like bees on mountain-flowers j they knew the truth, 

And from their thrones in vindication" sprung; 

The men of faith and law then without ruth 
Drew forth their secret steel, and stabbed each ardent youth. 

XX 

They stabbed them in the back and sneered-a slave 4390 
Who stood behind th^ throne, those corpses drew 
Each to its bloody, dark, and secret grave ; 

And one more daring raised his steel anew 
To pierce the Stranger. ‘What hast thou to do 4400 
With me, poor wretch?’—Calm, solemn, and severe, 

That voice unstrung his sinews, and he threw 
His dagger on the ground, and pale with fear, • 

Sate silently—his voice then did the Stranger rear. 

XXI 

‘It doth avail not that I weep for ye— 4405 

Ye cannot change, since ye are old and gray, 

And ye have chosen your lot—your fimie must be 
A book of blood, whence in a milder day 
Men shall learn truth, when ye are wrapped in clay: 
Now ye shall triumph. I am Laoii’s friend, 4410 

And him to your revenge will I betray, 

So ye concede one easy boon. Attend! 

For now I speak of thmgs which fe can apprehend. 

XXII 

‘There is a People mighty in its youth, 

A land beyond the Oceans of the West, 44^5 

Where, though with rudest rites. Freedom and Truth 
Are worshipped; from a glorious Mother’s breast, 

Who, since high Athens mil, among the rest 
Sate lixe the Queen of Nations, but in woe, 

By inbred monsters outraged and oppressed, 4420 

Turns to her chainless child for succour now. 

It draws the milk of Power in Wisdom’s fullest flow, 

XXIII 

‘That land is like an Eagle, whose young gaze 
Feeds on the noontide beam, whose golden plume 
Floats moveless on the storm, and in the blaz^ • 4425 

Of sunrise gleams when Earth is wrapped in gloom; 
An epitaph of glory for the tomb 
Of murdered Europe may thy fame be made. 

Great People I as the sands shalt thou become: 4429 

Thy growth is §wift as morn, when night must fade; 

The multitudinous Earth shall sleep beneath thy shade. 

• XXIV 

‘Yes, in the desert •there is built a home 
For Freedom. Genius is made strong tp rear 
The monuments of man beneath the dome 
4433 there] then ed. 1828 . 
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Of a new Heaven: myriads asseinble there, 4435 

Whom the proud lords of man, in rage or fear, 

Drive from their wasted homes: the boon I pray 
Is this—that Cythna shall be convoyed there— 

Nay, start not at the name—America I 
And tnen to you this night Laon will I betray. . 4440 

XXV* 

‘With me do What you will. I am your foeT 
The light of such a joy as makes tne stare 
Of hungry snakes like living emeralds glow, 

Shone m a hundred human eyes—‘Where, where 
Is Laon? Haste! fly! drag him swiftly here! , 4445 

We grant thy boon/—‘I put no trust in ye, 

Swear by/;he Power ye dread/—‘We swear, we swear!’ 
The Stranger throw his vest back suddenly, 

And smiled in gentle pride, and said, Lo! 1 am he! ’ 


CANTO XII 

I 

Tue transport of a fierce and monstrous gladness 4450 
Spread through the multitudinous streets, fast flying 
Upon the winds of fear; from his dull madness 
The starveling waked, and died in joy; the dying. 
Among the corpses in stark agony lying. 

Just heard the happy tidings, and in hope 4455 

Closed theii’ faint eyes; from house to house replying 
With loud acclaim, tne living shook Heaven’s cope, 

And filled the startled Earth with echoes: morn did ope 

II 

Its pale eyes then; and lo I the lon^ array 
Of guards in golden arms, and Prmsts beside, 4460 
Sinmng their bloody hymns, whose garbs betray 
The blackness of the faith it seems to hide; 

And see, the T3T'ant’s gem-wrought chariot glide 
Among the gloomy cowls and glittering spears— 

A Shape 01 light is sitting by his side, 4465 

A clyld most beautiful. I’ the midst appears 
Laon,—exempt alone from mortal hopes and fears. 

III 

His head and feet are bare, his hands are bound 
Behind with heavy chains, yet none do wreak 
Their scoffs on him, though myriads throng around; 4470 
There are no sneers upon his lip which speak 
That scorn or hate has made him bold; his cheek *> 
Resolve has not turned pale,—his *0708 are mild 
And calm^ and, like the morn about to bre^, 

Smile on mankind—his heart seems reconciled 
To all things and. itself, like a reposing child. 


4475 
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IV 

Tumult was in the soul of all beside, 

Ill joy, or doubt, or fear; but those who saw 
Their trang^uil victim pass, felt wonder glide 
Into their brain, and became calm with awe.— 4480 
See, the slow pgeant near the pile doth draw. 

A thousand torches in the spacious sauare, 

Borne by the ready slaves of ruthl^ law, 

Await the signal round: the morning fair 
Is changed to a dim night by that unnatural glare. 4485 


And see! beneath a sun-bright canopy, • 

Upon a platform level with the pile, • 

The anxious Tyrant sit, enthroned on high. 

Girt by the chieftains of the host ; all smile 
In expectation, but one child: the while 4490 

I, Laon, led by mutes, ascend my bier 
Of fire^ and look around : each distant isle 
Is dark m the bright dawn; towers far and near, 

Pierce like reposing flames the tremulous atmosphere. 

. 

There was such silence through the host, as when 4495 
An earthquake trampling on some populous town, * 
Has crushed ten thousand with one tread, and men 
Expect the second; all were mute but one, 

That fairest child, who, bold with love, alone 
Stood up before the King, without avail, 4500 

Pleading for Laon’s life—her stifled groan 
Was heard—she trembled hke one aspen pale 
Among the gloomy pines of a Norwegian vale. 

VII 

What were his thoughts linked in the moi'ning sun. 
Among those reptiles, stingless with delay, 4505 

Even like a tyrant’s wrath?—The signal-gun 
Roared—hark, again! In that dread pause he la;j 
As in a quiet dream—the slaves obey— • 

A thousand torches drop,—and hark, the last 
Bursts on that awful silence; far away, 4510 

Millions, with hearts that beat both loud and fast. 

Watch for the springing flame expectant and aghasi 

VTII 

ffh^ fly—the torches fall—a cry of fear 
Has startled the triumphant 1 —they recede! 

For ere the cannon’s roar has died, they hear 4515 

The tramp of hoofs like earthquake, and a steed 
Dark and gigantic, with the tempest’s speed. 
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Bursts through their ranks: a woman sits thereon. 

Fairer, it slems, than aught that earth can breed, 

Calm, radiant, like the phantom of the dawn, 4520 

A spirit from the caves of daylight wandering gone. 

IX 

All thought it was God's Angel come to sweep 
The lingeringi guilty to thdir fiery grave: 

The Tyrant from his throne in dread did leap,— 

Her innocence his child from fear did save; 4525 

Scared by the faith they feigned, each priesiiy slave 
Knelt for his mercy whom they served with blood, 

And, like the rofluence of a mighty wave t 
Sucked into the loud sea^ the multitude 
With crushiii^ panic, fled in terror’s altered mood. 4330 

X 

They pause, they blush, they gaze,—a gatheiing shout 
Bursts like one sound from the ten tliousana. streams 
Of a tempestuous seathat sudden rout 
One checked, who, never in his mildest dreams 
Pelt awe from grace or loveliness, the seams 4535 

Of liis rent heart so hard and cold a creed 
Had seared with blistering ice—but he misdeems 
That he is wise, whose wounds do only bleed 
Inly for self—thus thought the Iberian Priest indeed, 

XI 

And others too, thought he was wise to see, 

In pain, and fear, and hate^ something divine; 

In love and beauty, no divinity.— 

Now with a bitter smile, whose light did shine 
Like a fiend's hope upon his lips and eyne. 

He said, and the persuasion of that sneer 
Rallied his trembling comrades—‘Is it mine 
To stand alone, when kings and soldiers fear 
A woman? Heaven has sent its other victim here.' 

XII 

‘Were it not impious,* said the King, ‘to break 
Our holy oath ? ‘ Impious to keep it, say! ’ 

Shrielced the exulting Priest—‘ Slaves, to the stake 
Bind her, and on my head the burden lay 
Of her just tormentsat the J udgement Day 
Will I stand up before the golden throne 
Of Heaven, and cry, “ To thee did I betray 
An Infidel; but for me she would Kaye known 
Another moment’s joy! the glory be thine own! *' ’ 

XIII , 

They trembled, but replied not, nor obeyed, 

Pausing in breathless silence. Cythna sprung 
From her gi^ntic steed, who, hke a shade 


4540 
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Chased by the winds, those vacant streets among 
Fled tameless, as the brazen rein she flung 
Upon his neck, and kissed his mooned brow. 

A piteous sight, that one so fair and young, 

The clasp of such a fearful death should woo 45 <^5 

With smiles of tender joy as beamed from Cythna now\ 

iiv 0 

The warm tears burst in spite of faith and fear 
From many a tremulous eye, but like soft dews 
Winch feed Spring’s earliest buds, hung gathered theie, 
F^;ozen by doubt,—alas! they could not choose 4570 
But weep; for when her faint limbs did refuse, 

To climb the pyre, upon the mutes she ssiiiled; 

And with her eloquent gestures, and the hues 
Of her quick lips, even as a weary child 
Wins sleep from some fond nurse with its caresses mild, 

xv 

She won them, though unwilling, her to bind 4576 

Near me, among the snakes. When there had fled 
One soft reproach that was most thrilling kind, 

She smiled on me, and nothing then we said, 

But each upon the other’s countiBnance fed 4580 

Looks of insatiate love; the mighty veil 
Which doth divide the living and the dead 
Was almost rent, the world grew dim and pale,— 

All light in Heaven or Earth beside our love did fail.— 

xvr 

Yet—yet—one brief relapse, like the last beam 4585 

Of dying flames, the stainless air around 
Hung silent and serene—a blood-red gleam 
Burst upwards, hurling fiercely from the ground 
The globfed smoke,—I heard the mighty sound 
Of its uprise, like a tempestuous ocean; 4590 

And through its chasms I saw, as in a swound, 

The tyrant's child fall without life or motion 
Before his throne, subdued by some unseen emotion. 

XVII 

And is this death?—The pyre has disappeared, 

The Pestilence, the Tyrant, and the throng; 4595 

The flames grow silent—slowly there is heard 
The music of a breath-suspending song, 

Which, like the kiss of love when life is young, 
steeps the faint eyes in darkness sweet and deep; 

mth ever-changing notes it floats along, 4600 

Till on my passive soul there seemed to creep 
A melody, like waves on wrinkled sands that leap. 

4577 there] then ed, 1818 . 
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XVIII 

The warm touch of a soft and tremulous hand 
Wakened me then; lo! Cythna sate reclined 
Beside me, on the waved and golden sand 4605 

Of a clear pool, upon a bank o’ertwined ^ 

With strange and star-bright flowers, which to the wind 
Breathed divine odour; higlr above, was spread 
The emerald heaven of trees of unknown kind. 

Whose moonlike blooms and bright fruit overhead 4610 
A shadow, which was light, upon the waters shed. 

XIX » 

And* round about sloped many a lawny mountain 
With incAise-bearing forestSj and vast caves 
Of marble radiancy to that mighty fountain; 

And where the flood its own bright margin laves, 4615 
Their echoes talk with its eternal waves. 

Which, from the depths whose jaggM caverns breed 
Their unreposing strife, it lifts and heaves,— 

Till through a chasm of hills they roll, and feed 
A river deep, which flies with smooth but arrowy speed. 

XX 

As we sate gazing Jh a trance of wonder, iOzi 

* A boat appi cached, borne by the musical air 
Along the waves which sung and sparkled under 
Its rapid keel—a winged shape sate there, 

A child with silver-shining wings, so fair, 4625 

That as her bark did throu^ the waters glide. 

The shadow of the hngenng waves did wear 
Light, as from starry beams; from side to side, 

While veering to the wind her plumes the bark did guide. 

XXI 

The boat was one curved shell of hollow pearl, 4630 
Almost translucent with the light divine 
Of her within the prow and stern did curl 
Horned on high, like the young moon supine, 

When o’er dim twilight mountains dark with pine, 

It floats upon the sunset’s sea of beams, 4635 

Whose golden waves in many a pui^le line 
Fade fast, till borne on sunlight’s ehbing streams. 

Dilating, on earth’s verge the sunken meteor gleams. 

XXII 

Its keel has struck the sands beside our feet* 
Then Cythna turned to me, and from her eyes 4640 
Which swam with unshed tears, a look more sweet 
Than happy love, a wild and glad surprise, 

Glanced as she spake: * Ay, this is Paradise 
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And not a dream, and we are all united I 
Lo, that is mine own child, who in the guise 4645 
Of madness came, like day to one benighted 
In lonesome woods: my heart is now too well requited I ’ 

xxiir 

And then she wept aloud^ and in her arms 
Clasped that bright Shape, less marvellously fair 
Than her own human hues and living charms; 4650 

Which, as she leaned in passion’s silence there, 
Breathed warmth on the cold bosom of the air, 

Which seemed to blush and tremble with delight; 

The glossy darkness of her streaming hair 
Fell o’er that snowy child, and wrapped from sight 4655 
The fond and long embrace wliich did their*hearts unite. 

xxrv 

Then the blight child, the plumed Seraph came. 

And fixed its blue and beaming eyes on mine, 

And said, ‘I was disturbed by tremulous shame 
When once we met, yet knew that I was thine 4660 
Ih’ora the ^me hour in which thy lips divine 
Kindled a clinging dream within my brain. 

Which ever waked when I might sleep, to twine 
Thine image with her memory’ dear—again 
We meet; exempted now from mortal tear or pain. 4-665 

XXV 

‘When the consuming flames had wrapped ye round. 

The hope which 1 had cherished went away; 

I fell in agonj on the senseless ground, 

And hid mine eyes in dust, and far astray 
My mind was gone, when bright, like dawning day, 

The Spectre of the Plague before me flew, 467* 

And breathed upon my lips, and seemed to say, 

“They wait for thee, beloved [’’—then I knew 
The death-mai’k on my breast, and became calm anew. 

XXVI 

‘It was the calm of love—for I was dying. 4675 

I saw the black and half-extinguished pyre ,, • 

In its own gray and shrunken ashes lying; 

The pitchy smoke of the departed fire 
Still liung in many a hollow dome and spire 
Above the towers, like night; beneath whose shade 4680 
Awed by the epdmg of their own desire 
The armies stood ; a vacancy was made 
In^expectation’s depth, and so they stood dismayed. 

• XXVII 

‘The frightful silence of that altered mood, 

The tortures of the dying clove alone, 4*585 

Till one uprose among the multitude, 
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And said—“The flood of time is rolling on, 

We stand upon its brink, whilst they^ are gone 
To glide in peace down death’s mysterious stieam. 4689 
Iftve ye done well? They moulder flesh and bone, 
Who might have made this life’s envenomed dream 
A sweeter draught than ye will ever taste, I deem. 

I 

t XXVIII 

‘ “ These perish as the good and great of yore 
Have perished, and their murderers will repent,— 

Yes, vain and barren tears shall flow before 4695 

Yon smoke has faded from the firmament 
E\ien for this cause, that ye who must lament 
The death of those that made this world so fair, 

Cannot recall them now; but there is lent 
To man the wisdom of a high despair, 4700 

When such can die, and he live on and linger here. 

XXIX 

‘“Ay, ye may fear not now the Pestilence, 

From fabled hell as by a charm withdrawn; 

All power and faith must pass, since calmly hence 
In pain and fire have unbelievers gone; 4705 

And ye must sadl^ turn away, and rnoan 
,In secret, to his home each one returning, 

And to long ages shall this hour be known; 

And slowly shall its memory, ever burning. 

Fill this dark night of things with an eternal morning. 

XXX 

‘“For me the world is grown too void and cold, 47 
Since Hope pursues immortal Destiny 
With steps thus slow—therefore shall ye behold 
How those who love, yet fear not, dare to die; 

TeU to your children fnis! ” Then suddenly 4715 

He sheathed a dagger in his heart and fell; 

My brain grew dark in death, and yet to me 
There came a murmur from the crowd, to tell 
Of depp and mighty change which suddenly befell. 

XXXI 

‘Then suddenly I stoo(L a winged Thought, 4730 

Before the immortal Senate, and the seat 
Of that staX'Shining spirit, whence is wrought 
The strength of its dominion, good* and great, 

The better Genius of this world’s estate. 

His realm around one mighty Fane is spread, •4735 

Elysian islands bright and fortunate. 

Calm dwellings of the free and happy dead. 

Where I am sent to lead I ’ These wingfed words she said, 

' 4699 there] then ed. 1818. 
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xxxu 

And with the silence of her eloquent smile, 

Bade us embark in her divine canoe; 4730 

Then at the helm we took our seat, the while 
Above her head those plumes of dazzling hue 
Into the winds’ invisible stream she threw, 

Sitting beside the prow: iike gossamej* 

On the swift breath of morn, the vessel flew 4755 

O’er the bright whirlpools of mat fountain fair, 

Whose shores receded fast, whilst we seemed lingering tliere ; 

xxxm 

Till down that mighty stream, dark, calm, and fleet, 
Between a chasm or cedarii mountains riven, 

Chased by the thronging winds whose viewless feet 4740 
As swift as twinkling beams, had, under Heaven, 

From woods and waves wild sounds and odours driven. 
The boat fled visibly—three nights and days, 

Borrie like a cloud through morn, and noon, and even. 
We sailed along the winding watery ways 4745 

Of the vast stream, a long ana labyrinthine maze. 


XXXIV 

A scene of joy and wonder to*behpld 
That river’s shapes and shadows changing ever, 

When the broad sunrise filled with deepening gold 
Its whirlpools, where all hues did spread and quiver; 
And where melodious falls did burst and shiver 4751 
Among rocks clad with flowers, the foam and spray 
Spamed like stars upon the sunny river, 

Or when the moonlight poured a holier day. 

One vast and glittering lake around green islands lay. 4755 


XXXV 

Morn, noon, and even, that boat of pearl outran 
The streams which bore it, like the arrowy cloud 
Of tempest^ or the speedier thought of man, 

Whicti flieth forth and cannot make abode; 

Sometimes through forests, deep like night, we glode. 
Between the walls of mighty mountains crowned^ 4761 
With Cyclopean piles, whose turrets proud. 

The homes of the depaned, dimly frowned 
O’er the bright waves which girt their dark foundations 
round. 


XXXVI 


Sometimes between the "wide and flowering meadows, 

• Mile after mile we sailed, and ’twas delight 4766 

To see far off the sunbeams chase the shadows 
Over the grass; sometimes beneath the night 
Of wide and vaulted caves, whose roofs were bright 
4749 When] Where ed. 1818. 
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With atariT gems, we fled, whilst from their deep 4770 
And darjK-green chasms, shades beautiful and white, 
Amid sweet sounds across our path would sweep, 

Like swift and lovely dreams that walk the waves of sleep. 

XXXVII 

And ever as we sailed, our minds were full 
Of love and x'isdom, which would overflow 4775 

In converse wild, and sweet, and wonderful, 

And in quick smiles whose light would come and go 
Like music o’er wide waves, and in the flow 
Of sudden tears, and in the mute caress— 

For a deep shade was cleft, and we did know, t 4780 
That virtue, though obscured on Earth, not less 
Survives aU ifiortal change in lasting loveliness. 

XXXVIII 

Three days and nights we sailed, as thought and feeling 
Number delightful hours—for through the sky 
The sphered lamps of day and night, revealing 47S5 

New changes and now glories, rolled on high, 

Sun, Moon, and moonliKe lamps, the progeny 
Of a diviner Heaven, serene and fair: 

On the fourth day, wild as a windwrought sea 
The stream became^and fast and faster bare 47 ,.0 

The spirit-winged boat, steadily speeding there. 

XXXIX 

steady and swift, where the waves rolled like mountains 
Within the vast ravine, whose rifts did pour 
Tumultuous floods from their ten thousand fountains. 

The thunder of whose earth-uplifting roar 4795 

Made the air sweep in whirlwinds frona the shore, 

Calm as a shade, the boat of that fair child 
Securely fled, that rapid stress before, 

Amid the topmost spray, and sunbows wild, 

Wreathed in the silver mist: in joy and pride we smiled. 

XL 

The torrent of that wide and ramng river 4801 

Is passed, and our aereal speed suspended. 

WVleok behind: a golden mist did quiver 
Where its wild suiges with the lake were blended,— 
Our bark hmig there, as on a line suspended 4805 
Between two heavens,—that windless waveless lake 
Which four great cataracts from four vales, attended 
Bv mists, aye feed; from rocks and clouds they break, 
Ana of that azure sea a silent mfuge make. 

XLI , 

Motioiilej^ resting on the lake awhile, 4810 

I saw its mai^ of snow-bright mountains rear 
Their peaks almt, I saw each radiant isle, 

4804 Wliere] When ed. ISJ5. 4805 on a line] one lino ed. 1818. 
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And in the midst, afar, even like a sphere 
Hung in one hollow sky, did there appear 
The Temple of the Spirit; on the souna 4815 

Which issued thence, drawn nearer and more near, 
Like the swift moon this glorious earth around, 

The charmhd boat approached, and there its haven found. 


NOTE ON THE KEVOLT OF ISLAM, 
BY-MRS. SHELLEY 


Shelley possessed two re¬ 
markable qualities of intellect— 
a brilliant imagination, and a 
logical exactness of reason. His 
inclinations led him (he fancied) 
almost alike to poetry and meta¬ 
physical discussions. I say ‘he 
fancied,’ because I believe the 
former to have been paramount, 
and that it would have gained the 
mastery even had he struggled 
against it. However, he said that 
he deliberated at one time whether 
he should dedicate himself to 
poetry or metaphysics; and, re¬ 
solving on the former, he educated 
himself for it, discarding in a 
great measure his philosophical 
pursuits, and engaging himself in 
the study of the poets of Greece, 
Italy, and England. To these 
may he added a constant perusal 
of portions of the Old Testament 
—the Psalms, the Book of Job, 
the Prophet Isaiah, and others, 
the sublime poetry of which filled 
him with delight. 

As a poet, his intellect and 
compositions were powerfully in¬ 
fluenced by extenor circumstances, 
and especially by his place of 
abode. He was very fond of 
travelling, and ill-health increased 
this festlessness. The suflFeringa 
occasioned by a cold English winter 
made him pine, especially when 
our colder spring arrived, for a 
more genial climate. In 1816 


he again visitedvSwitzerland, and 
rented a house on the banks of 
the Lake of Geneva; and many 
a day, in cloud or sunshine, was 
passed alone in his boat—sailing 
as the wind listed, or weltering 
on the calm waters. The majestic 
aspect of Nature ministered such 
thoughts as he afterwards enwove 
in verse. His lines on the Budge 
of the Arve, and his Hymn to In¬ 
tellectual Beauty^ were writter. at 
this time. Perhaps during this 
summer his genius was checked 
by association with another poet 
whose nature was utterly dissimi¬ 
lar to his own, yet who, in the 
poem he wrote at that time, gave 
tokens that he shared for a period 
the more abstract and etherealised 
inspiration of Shelley. The sad¬ 
dest events awaited his return to 
England; but such was his fear 
to wound the feelings of others 
that he never expressed the an¬ 
guish he felt, and seldqm gave 
vent to the indignation*"roused by 
the persecutions he underwent; 
while the course of deep unex¬ 
pressed passion, and the sense of 
injury, engendered the desire to 
embody themselves in forms defe¬ 
cated of all the weakness and evil 
which cling to real life. 

He chose therefore for his hero 
a youth nourished in dreams of 
liberty, some of whose actions are 
in direct opposition to the opinions 
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of the world; but who is animated 
throughout by an ardent love of 
virtue, and a resolution to confer 
the boons of political and intellec¬ 
tual freedom on his fellow-crea¬ 
tures. He created for this youth 
a woman such as he Relighted to 
imagine—full of enthusiasm for 
the same objects; and they both, 
with will unvanquished, and the 
deepest sense of the justice of 
their cause, met adversity and 
death. There exists in this poem 
a memorial of a fritnd of his youth. 
The character of the old man who 
liberates Laon from his tower- 
prison, and tends on him in sick¬ 
ness, IS founded on that of Doctor 
Lind, who, when Shelley was at 
Eton, had often stood by to be¬ 
friend and support him, and whoso 
name he never mentioned without 
love and veneration. 

During the year 1817 we were 
estttblished at Marlow in Buck¬ 
inghamshire. Shelley’s choice of 
abode was fixed chiefly by this 
town being at no great distance 
from London, and its neighbour¬ 
hood to the Thames. The poem 
was written in his boat, as it 
floated under the beech-groves of 
Bishain, or during wanderings in 
the neighbouring country, which is 
distinguished for peculiar beauty. 
The chalk hills break into clifis 
that overhang the Thames, or form 
vjilleys clothed with beech ; the 
wilder portion of the country is 
rendered beautiful by exuberant 
vegetation; and the cultivated 
part is peculiarly fertile. With 
all this wealth of Nature which, 
either in the form of gentlemen’s 
parks or soil dedicate to agri¬ 
culture, flourishes around, Marlow 
was inhabited (I hope it is altered 
now) by a very poor population. 
Tlie women are laeemakers, and 
lose their health by sedentary 
labour, for which thejt were very 


ill paid. The Poor-laws ground 
to the dust not only the paupers, 
but those who had risen just above 
that state, and were obliged to 
pay poor-rates. The changes pro¬ 
duced by peace following a long 
war, and a bad harvest, brought 
with them the most heart-rending 
evils to the poor. Shelley afforded 
what alleviation he could. In the 
winter, while bringing out his 
poem, he had a severe attack of 
ophthalmia, caught while visiting 
the poor cottages. 1 mention these 
things—for this minute and active 
sympathy with his fellow-crea¬ 
tures gives a thousandfold interest 
to his speculations, and stamps 
with reality his pleadings for the 
human race. 

The poem, bold in its opinions 
and uncompromising in their ex¬ 
pression, met with many censurers, 
not only among those who allow 
of no virtue hut such as supports 
the cause they espouse, but even 
among those whose opinions were 
similar to his own. I extract a 
portion of a letter written in an¬ 
swer to one of these friends. It 
best details the impulses of Shel¬ 
ley’s mind, and his motives: it 
was written with entire unreserve; 
and is therefore a precious monu¬ 
ment of his own opinion of his 
powers, of the purity of his de¬ 
signs, and the ardour with which 
he clung, in adversity and through 
the valley of the shadow of death, 
to views from which he believed 
the permanent happiness of man¬ 
kind must eventually spring. 

'Marlow^ Dec. 11, 1817. 

* I have read and considered all 
that yon say about my general 
powers, and the particuldl in¬ 
stant of the poem in which I have 
attempted to develop them. No¬ 
thing can be more satisfactory 
to me than tlie interest which 
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our admonitions express. But 
think you are mistaken in some 
points with regard to the peculiar 
nature of my powers, whatever 
be their amount. I listened with 
deference and self-suspicion to 
your censures of The BevoU of la- 
lam ; but the productions of mine 
which you commend hold a very 
low place in my own esteem; and 
this reassures me, in some degree 
at least, ^he poem was produced 
by a senes of thoughts which filled 
my mind with unbounded and 
sustained enthusiasm. I felt the 
precariousness of my life, and I 
engaged in this task, resolved to 
leave some record of myself. 
Much of what the volume con¬ 
tains was written with the same 
feeling—as real, though not so 
prophetic—as the communications 
of a dying man. I never pre¬ 
sumed indeed to consider it any¬ 
thing approaching to faultless; 
but, when I consider contem- 
poi-ary productions of the same 
apparent pretensions, I own I was 
filled with confidence. I felt that 
it was in many respects a genuine 
picture of my own mind. I felt 
that the sentiments were true, 
nub assumed. And in tliis have 
I long believed that my power 
consists; in sympathy, and that 

{ lart of the imagination which re- 
ates to sentiment and contem¬ 
plation. I am formed, if for miy- 
thing not in common with the 
herd of mankind, to apprehend 
minute and remote distinctions 
of feeling, whether relative to 
external nature or the living 
beings which surround us, and 


to communicate the conceptions 
which result from considering 
either the moral or the material 
universe as a whole. Of course, 
I believe these faculties, which 
perhaps comprehend all that is 
sublime in man, to exist very im¬ 
pel fectly in my own mind. But, 
when you adverb to my Chan¬ 
cery-paper, a cold, forced, unim- 
passioned, insignificant piece of 
cramped and cautious argument, 
and to the little scrap about Man- 
deville, which eiipressed my feel¬ 
ings indeed, but cost scarcely two 
minutes’ thought to express, as 
specimens of my poweis inoie 
favourable than that which grew 
as it were from “tho agony and 
bloody sweat” of intellectual tra¬ 
vail ; surely I must feel that, in 
some manner, either I am mis¬ 
taken in believing that I have an> 
talent at all, or you in the selec¬ 
tion of the specimens of it. l&et, 
after all, I cannot but be con¬ 
scious, in much of what I write, 
of an absence of that tranquillity 
which is the attribute and accom¬ 
paniment of power. This feeling 
alone would make your most kind 
and wise admonitions, on the 
subject of the economy of intel¬ 
lectual force, valuable to me. 
And, if I live, or if I see any 
trust in coming years, doubt not 
but that 1 shall do something, 
whatever it may be, which a 
serious and earnest estimate of 
my powers will suggest to me, 
and which will be in every respect 
accommodated to their utmost 
limits.’ [Shelley to Godwin.] 
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[Wiitten at Marlow in 1817, towards the close of the year; first 
published in Posfhumom Poema^ 1824, Part I is dated by Mrs. 
Shelley, ‘December, 1817,’ the remainder, ‘Marlow, 1817.’ The 
verses were probablytrehandled in Italy during the following year. 
Sources of the text are (1) Posth. Poems, 1824; (2) Poetkal Works, 
1S39, edd. Ist and 2nd ;‘(3) a much-tortured draft amongst the Bod¬ 
leian MSS., collated by Mr. C. D. Locock. For (1) and (2) Mrs. 
Shelley is responsible. Our text (enlarged by about thirty lines from 
the Bodleian MS.) follows for the most part the P. W., 1839 ; verbal 
exceptions are pointed out in the footnotes. See also the Editor’s 
Notes at the ena of this volume, and Mr. Locock’s Emminaiwn of the 
Shelley MSS. in the BodletanLibrary, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1903.] 

PART I 

There was a ^routh, who, as with toil and travel, 

Had grown quite weak and gray before his time; 

Nor any could the restless grieis unravel 

Which burned within him, withering up his prime 
And goading him, like fiends, from land to land. 5 

Not his the load of any secret crime, 

For nought of ill his heart could understand, 

But pity and wild sorrow for the same 
Not his the thirst for glory or command. 

Baffled with blast of hope-consuming shame; lo 

Nor evil joys which fire the vulgar hreast, 

And quench in speedy smoke its feeble flame. 

Had left within his soul their dark unrest: 

Nor what religion fables of the grave 

Feared he,—Philosojiliy’s accepted guest. 15 

For none than he a purer heart could have. 

Or that loved good more for itself alone; 

Of ^nought in heaven or earth was he the slave. 

* The idea Shelley hod formed of Prince Athanase was a good deal 
modelled on Jlastor. In the first sketch of the poem, he named it 
Pandemos and Urania. Athanase seeks through the world the One whom 
he may love. He meets, in the ship m which he is embarked, a lady 
who appears to him to embody his ideal of love and beauty. But she 
proves to be Pandernos, or the earthly and unworthy Venus; who, after 
disappointing his cherished dreams and hopes, deserts him. Athanase, 
crushed by sorrow, pines and dies. ‘ On his deathbed, the lady who can 
really reply to his soul comes and kisses his- lips * {The Deathbed 0/Athanase). 
The poet describes her [in tlie words of the final fragment, p. 164I. This 
slender note is all we have to aid our imagination in shaping out the form 
of the poem, such as its author imagined. [Mrs. Shelley’s Note.] 
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What sorrow, strange, and shadowy, and unknown, 
Sent him, a hopeless wanderer, through mankind?— 
If mth a human sadness he did gi’oan, 


He had a gentle yet aspiring mind; 

Just, innocent, with varied learning fed ; 
And such a glorious consolation find 


In others* joy, when all their own is <fead: 
He loved, and laboured for his kind in grief, 
And yet, unlike all others, it is said 


That from such toil he never found relief. 

Althcugh a child of fortune and of power. 

Of an ancestral name the orphan chief, * 

His soul had wedded Wisdom, and her dower 
Is love and justice, clothed in which he sate 
Apart from men, as in a lonely tower, 

Pitying the tumult of their dark estate.— 

Yet even in youth did ho not e’er abuse 

The strength of wealth or thought, to consecrate 

Those false opinions which the harsh rich use 
To blind the world they famish tor their pride; 

Nor did he hold from any man his dues. 

But, like a steward in honest dealings tiied, 

With those who toiled and wept, the poor and wise, 
His riches and his cares he did divide. 


Feailess he was, and scorning all disguise, 

What he dared do or think, though men might start 
He spoke with mild yet unaverted eyes; 

Liberal he was of soul, and frank of heart, 

And to his many friends—all loved him well— 
Whate’er he knew or felt he would impart, 

If words he found those inmost thoughts to tell; 

If not, he smiled or wept; and his weak foes 
He neither spumed nor hated—though with tell 

And mortal hate their thousand voices rose, 

They passed like aimless arrows from his ear — 

Nor did his heart or mind its portal close 

To those, or them, or any, whom life’s sphere 
May comprehend within its wide array. 

What sadness made that vernal spirit sere?— 

fte knew not. Though his life, day after day, 

Was failing like an uni’eplenished stream, 

Though in his eyes a cloud and burthen lay, 

> 19 strange ed. 1889 ; deep sd. 182i. 
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Through which his soul, like Vesper’s serene beam 
Piercing the chasms of ever rising clouds, 

Shone, softly burning; though his lips did seem 

Like reeds which quiver in impetuous floods; 

And through his sleep, and o’er each waking hour, 65 
Thoughts after thoughts, unresting multitudes, 

Were driven within him by some secret power, 

Which bade them blaze, and live, and roll afar. 

Like lights and sounds, from haunted tower to tower 

O’er castled mountains borne, when tempest’s war 70 
Is levied by the night-contending winds, ’ 

And the p^e dalesmen watch with eager ear 

Though such were in Lis spirit, as the fiends 
Which wake and feed an everliving woe,— 

What was this grief, which ne’er in oth^ minds 75 

A mirror found,—he knew not—none could know; 

But on whoe’er might question him he turned 
The light of his frank eyes, as if to show 

He knew not of the grief within that burned, 

But asked forbearance 'with a mournful look; 80 

Or spoke in words'from which none ever learned 

The cause of his disquietude ; or shook 
With spasms of silent passion ; or turned pale: 

So that his friends soon rarely undertook 

To stir his secret pain -without avail85 
For all who knew and loved him then perceived 
That there was dra-wn an adamantine veil 

Between his heart and mind,—-both unrelieved 
Wrought in his brain and bosom separate strife. 

Some said that he was mad, others oelieved 90 

That memories of an antenatal life 

Made this, where now he dwelt, a penal hell; 

Aqd others said that such mysterious grief 

From God’s displeasure, like a darkness, fell 

On souls like his, which owned no higher law 95 

Than love; love calm, steadfast, invincible 

By mortal fear or supernatural awe; 

And others,—* ’Tis the shadow of a dream 
Which the veiled eye of Memory never saw, 

If 

‘But through the soul’s abj'ss, kke some dark stream 100 
Through shattered mines and caverns underground, 

Rolls, shaking its foundations; and no beam 

74 feed ap BoiBL WS. ; -feed on «dd. 18S4,1839. 
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‘ Of ioy may rise, but it is q^uenched and drowned 
In the dim whirlpools of this dream obscure; 

Soon its exhausted waters will have found 105 

‘ A lair of rest beneath thy spirit pure, 

0 Athanase!—in one so good and great, 

Evil or tumult cannot long endure.’ 

So spake they: idly of another’s state' 

Babbling vain words and fond philosophy; no 

This was their consolation; sucn debate 

Men held with one another; nor did he, 

Lik% one who labours with a human woe. 

Decline this talk: as if its theme might oe 

Another, not himself, he to and fro 115 

Questioned and canvassed it with subtlest wit; 

And none but those who loved him best could know 

Thai which he knew not, how it galled and bit 
His weary mind, this converse vain and cold ; 

For like an eyeless nightmare grief did sit 120 

Upon his being; a snake which fold bv fold 
Pressed out the life of life, a clinging nend 
Which clenched him if he stirred ^ilh deadlier hold 
And so his grief remained—let it remain—untold \ 

PART n 

FRAGMENT I 

Prince Athanase had one belovGd friend, 125 

An old, old man, with hair of silver white, 

And lips where heavenly smiles would hang and blend 

With his wise words; and eyes whose arrowy light 
Shone like the reflex of a thousand minds. 

He was the last whom supemtition’s blight 130 

Had spared in Greece—the blight that cramps and blinds,— 

And in his olive bower at Oeiioe 

Had sate from' earliest youth. Like one who find^ 

A fertile island in the bari;en sea. 

One mariner who has survived his mates 135 

Many a drear month in a great ship—so he 

With soul-sustaining songs, and sweet debates 
Of ancient lore, there fed his lonely being 
‘ The mind becomes that which it contemplates,’— 

* Tfle Author was pursuing a fuller development of the ideal character 
of Athanase, when it struck lAm that in an attempt at extreme refine¬ 
ment and analysis, his conceptions might be betrayed into the assuming 
a morbid character. The i-eader will judge whether he is a loser or 
gainer by the difference. [Shelley’s Note.] 
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And thus Zonoras^ by forever seeing 140 

Their bright creations, grew like wisest men* 

And when he heard the crash of nations fleeing 

A bloodier power than ruled thy ruins then, 

0 sacred Hellas! many weai^ years 

He wandered, till the path of Laian’s glen 145 

Was grass-grown—and the unremembered teais 
Were dir in Laian for their honoured chief, 

Who fell in Byzant, pierced by Moslem spears 

And as the lady looked with faithful grief 

From her high "^lattice o’er the rugged path, * 150 

Where she once saw that horseman toil, with brief 

And blighting hope, who with the news of death 
Struck body and soul as with a mortal blight, 

She saw between the chestnuts, far beneath, 

An old man toiling up, a weary wight; 155 

And soon within her hospitable hall 

She saw his white hairs glittering in the light 

Of the wood fire, and round his shoulders fall; 

And his wan visage and his withered mien, 

Yet calm and gentle and majestical. 160 

And Athanase, her child, who must have been 
Then three years old, sate opposite and gazed 
In patient silence. 


FKAGMENT II 

Such was Zonoras; and as daylight finds 

One amaranth glittering on the path of frost, 165 

When autumn nights nave nipped all weaker kinds, 

Thus through his age, dark, cold, and tempest-tossed, 
Shone truth upon Zonoras; and he filled 
From fountains pure, nigh overgrown and lost. 

The spirit of Prince Athanase, a child, 170 

Wjth soul-sustaining songs of ancient lore 
And* philosophic wisdom, clear and mild. 

And sweet and subtle talk they evermore, 

The pupil and the master, shared; until, 

Sharmg that undiminishable store, 175 

The youth, as shadows on a grassy hill 
Outrun the winds that chase them, soon outran 
His teacher, and did teach with native skill • 

154 beneath edd. 182i, 1889 ; between £oSl. MS. 165 One Bodl. MS. 

ed. 1339; An ed. 1824. 167 Thus thro’ Bodl. MS (*), ed. 18S9 ; Thus 
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Strange truths and new to that experienced man; 

Still they were friends, as few have ever* been i8o 

Who mark the extremes of life’s discordant span. 

So in the caverns of the forest green, 

Or on the rocks of echoing ocean hoar, 

Zonoras and Prince Athanase were seen 

By summer woodmen: and when winter’s roar 185 

Sounded o’er earth and sea its blast of war. 

The Balearic fisher, driven from shore, 

Hanging upon the peakfed wave afar, 

Theft saw their larnp from Laian’s turret gleam, 

Piercing the stormy darkness, like a star ^ * 190 

Which pours beyond the sea one steadfast beam, 

Whilst all the constellations of the sky 

Seemed reeling through the storm . .. They did but seem — 

For, lol the wintry clouds are all gone by. 

And bright Arcturus through yon pines is glowing, 195 
And far o’er southern waves, immovably 

Belted Orion hangs- warm light is flowing 
From the young moon into the, sunset’s chasm.— 

‘0, summer eve! with power divine, bestowing 

‘On thine own bird the sweet enthusiasm too 

Which overflows in notes of liquid gladness, 

Filling the sky like light! How many a spasm 

‘Of fevered brains, oppressed with m*ief and madness, 
Were lulled by thee, delightful nightingale,— 

And these soft waves, murmuring a gentle sadness,— aos 

‘And the far sighings of yon piny dale 
Made vocal by some wind we feel not here.— 

I bear alone what nothing may avail 

‘To lighten-a strange load!’—No human ear 

Heard this lament; hut o’er the visage wan 210 

Of Athanase, a ruffling atmosphere • • 

Of dark emotion, a swift shadow, ran. 

Like wind upon some forest-bosomed Jake, 

Glassy and dark.—And that divine old man 

Beheld his mystic friend’s whole being shake, 215 

Even where its inmost depths were gloomiest— 
lAnd with a calm and measured voice he spake, 

x 8 a So ed. 1889 ; And ed. iSki. 183 Or on Boil, US. ; Or by ecld. 
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And, with a soft and equal pressure, pressed 

That cold lean hand‘ Dost thou remember yet 

When the curved moon then lingering in the west 320 

‘Paused, in yon waves her mighty horns to wet. 

How in those beams we walked, half resting on the sea? 
’Tis just one year—sure thou dost not forget— 

‘ Then Plato’s words of light in thee and me 
Lingered like moonlight in the moonless east, 225 

For we had just then read—thy memory 

‘ Is faithful now—the story of the feast; 

And Apthon and Diotima seemed 

Prom death and dark forgetfulness released.' 

FRAGMENT HI 

And when the old man saw that on the ^een 230 

Leaves of his opening a blight had lighted 

He said: ‘ My friend, one grief alone can wean 

A gentle mind from all that once delighted 

Thou lovest, and thy secret heart is laden 

With feelings which should not be unrequited.’ 335 

And Athanase . . . then smiled, as one o’erladen 
With iron chains might smile to talk(?) of bands 
Twined round her lover’s neck by some blithe maiden. 
And said. 


FRAGMENT IV 

’Twas at the season when the Earth upsprings 340 

From slumber, as a sphered angel’s child. 

Shadowing its eyes with green and golden wings. 

Stands up before its mother bright and mild. 

Of whose soft voice the air expectant seems— 

So stood before the sun, which shone and smiled 245 

To see it rise thus joyous from its dreams. 

The fresh and radiant Earth. The hoary ^ove 
Waxed green—and flowers burst forth like starry beams 

The grass in the warm sun did start and move, 

And 6ea-buda burst under the waves serene:— 250 

How many a one, though none be near to love, 

Loves then the shade of his own soul, half seen 
In any mirror—or the spring’s young minions, 

The winged leaves amid the copses green ;— 

How many a spirit then puts on the pinions 355 

Of fancy, and outstrips the lagging blast, 

And his own steps—and over wide dominions 

050 under ed. t 68 i, Bodi. IfS. t beneath ad. 16S8. 256 outstrips add. 
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Sweeps in his dream-drawn chariot, far and fast, 

More fleet than storms—the wide world shrinks below, 

Wh^ winter and despondency are past. 260 

FRAGMENT V 

’Twas at this season that Prince Athanase 
Passed the white Alps—those eagle-baffling mountains 
Slept in their shrouds of snow;-beside the ways 

The waterfalls were voiceless—for their fountains 

Were changed to mines of sunless crystal now, 265 

Or by, the curdlmg winds—hke brazen wings 

Which clanged along the mountain's maibl^ brow— 

Warped into adamantine fretwork, hung 
And filled with frozen light the chasms below. 

Vexed by the blast, the great pines groaned and swung 270 
Under their load of [snow]— .... 


Such as the eagle sees, when he dives down 

From the gray deserts of wide air, [beheld] 275 

[Prince] Amanase; and o’er his mien(?) was thrown 

• 

The shadow of that scene, field after field, 

Puiple anS dim and wide. 

FRAGMENT VI 

Thou art the wine whose drunkenness is all 

We can desire, 0 Love! and happy souls, a8* 

Ere from thy vine the leaves of autumn fall, 

Catch thee, and feed from their o’erflowing bowls 
Thousands who thirst for thine ambrosial dew 
Thou art the radiance which where ocean rolls 

Investeth it; and when the heavens are blue 385 

Thou fillest them; and when the earth is fair 
The shadow of thy moving mngs imbue 

Its deserts and its mountains, till they wear 

Beauty like some light robethou ever soarest 

Among the towers of men, and as soft air 29c 

In spring, which moves the unawakened forest. 

Clothing with leaves its branches bare and bleak, 

Tl^ou floatest among men; and aye implorest 

I a 6 a mountains «dd, 1884,1889 ; crags Bodl. MS, 264 fountains J82i^ 1889 ; 
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That which from thee they should implorethe weak 
Alone kneel io thee, offering up the hearts 295 

The strong have broken—yet where shall any seek 

A garment whom thou clothest not? the dai-ts 
Of the keen winter storm, barbbd with frost, 

Which, from the everlasting snow that parts 

The Alps front Heaven, pierce some traveller lost 300 

In the wide waved interminable snow 
Ungarmented,. 

ANOTHER FRAGMENT (a) 

Yec, often when the eyes are cold and dry, 

And the lips calm, the Spirit weeps within 

Tears bitterer than the blood of agony 305 

Trembling in drops on the discoloured skin 
Of those who love their kind and therefore perish 
In ghastly torture—a sweet medicine 

Of peace and sleep are tears, and quietly 

Them soothe from whose uplifted eyes they fall 310 

But. 

ANOTHER FRAGMENT (b) 

•* 

, Her hair was brown, her sphered eyes were brown, 

And in their dark and liquid moisture swam,* 

Like the dim orb of the eclipsed moon; 

Yet when the spirit flashed beneath, there came 315 

The light from them, as when tears of delight 
Double the western planet’s serene flame. 


ROSALIND AND HELEN 

A MODEEN ECLOGUE 

[Begun at Marlow, 1817 (summer); already in the press, March, 1818; 
fimshed at the Baths of Lucca, August, 1818 ; published with other poems, as 
the title-pifce of a slender volume, by C. & J. Ollier, London, 1819 (spring). 
See Bibliographical List. Sources of the text are (1) editio princepsy 1819; 
(2) Foitical '^orh, ed. Mrs Shelley, 1839, edd, 1st and 2nd. A fragment of 
the text IS amongst the Boscombe MSS. The poem is reprinted here from the 
editio pnnceps ; verbal alterations are recorded in the footnotes, punctual in 
the Editor’s Notes at the end of this volume.] 

ADVERTISEMENT 

The story of Rosalind and Eden meditation; and if, by interesting the 
is, undoubtedly, not an attempt in the affections and amusing the imagination, 
highest style of poetry. It is in no j it awakens a certain ideal melancholy 
degree' calculated to excite profound favourable to tho reception of more 
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Important impressions, it will produce chre, of Petrarph. If any one is in- 
m the reader all that the writer ex- chned to condemn the insertion of the 
perienced in the composition. I re- introductory lines, which imago forth 
signed myself, as I wrote, to the im- the sudden relief of a state of deep de¬ 
pulse of the feelings which moulded spondency by the radiant visions dis- 
the conception of the story; and this closed by the sudden burst of an Italian 
impulse determined the pauses of a sunrise in autumn on the highest peak 
measure, which only pretends to be of those delightful mountains, I can 
regular inasmuch as it corresponds only offer as my excuse, that they were 
with, and expresses, the irregularity of not erased at the request of a dear 
the imaginations which inspired it. friend, with whom added years of in- 
I do not know which of the few scat- tercourse only add to iny apprehension 
tercd poems I left in England will be of its value, and who wo&ld have had 
selected by my bookseller to add to more right than ftny one to complain, 
this collection. One \ which I sent that she has not been able to extinguish 
from Italy, was written after a day's in me the very power of delineating 
excursion among those lovely mount- sadness, 
ains which surround what was once the Naples, Dec. 20, 1818. 
retreat, and where is now the sepul- 

Bosalind, Helen and her Child 
Scene^ the Shore of the Lake ff Como 

Helen. Come Jiither, my sweet Those heathy paths, that •inland 
Rosalind. stream, 

TTis long since thou and I have met; And the blue mountains, shapes 
And yet methinks it were unkind which seem 25 

Those moments to forget. Like wi'ecks of childhood’s sunny 

Come sit by me. I see thee stand 5 . dream: « 

By this lone lake, in this far land. Which that we have abandoned 
Thyloosehair in the light wind flying, now, 

Thy sweet voice to each tone of even Weighs on the heart like that re¬ 
united, and thine eyes replying ' morse 
To the hues of yon fair heaven. 10 Which altered friendship leaves. I 
Come, gentle friend; wilt sit by me ? seek 
And be as thou wert wont to be No more our youthful intercourse. 30 

Ere we were disunited ? That cannot be I Rosalind, speak. 

None doth behold us now; the power Speak to me. Leave me not.—When 
That led us forth at this lone hour 15 morn did come, 

Will be but ill requited When evening fell upon our common 

If thou depart in scorn: ohl come, home, 

And talk of our abandoned home. When for one hour we parted,—do 
Remember, this is Italy, not frown: 

And we are exiles. Talk with me 20 I would not chide thee, though thy 
Of that our land, whose wilds and faith is broken: 

; flooos, But turn to me. Oh 1 by this cher- 

' Barren and dark although they he, ished token, , 36 

Were deai'er than these chestnut Of woven hair, which thou wilt not 
woods: disown, 

’ ‘ Lines written among the Euganean Hills.'— Ep. « 
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Turn, as ’twere but the memory of 
me, 

And not my scorned self who prayed 
to thee. 

Bosdifid. Is it a dream, or do I 
see 40 

And hear frail Helen I would flee 
Thy tainting touch; but former years 
Arise, and bring forbidden tears; 
And my o’erburthened memory 
Seeks yet its lost repose in thee- 45 
I share thy crime. I cannot choose 
But weep hr thee: mine own strange 
grief ** 

But seldom stoops to such relief; 
Nor ever did I love thee less, 
Though mourning o’er thy wicked¬ 
ness 50 

Even with a sister’s woe. I knew 
^What to the evil world is due, 

And therefore sternly did refuse 
To link me with the infamy 
Of one so lost as Helen. Now 55 
Bewildered by my dire dajpair. 
Wondering I blush, and weep that 
thou 

Should’st love me still,—thou only! 
—There, 

Let us sit on that ^y stone, 

Till our mournful talk be done. 60 
Hden. Alas! not there; 1 cannot 
bear 

The murmur of this lake to hear. 

A sound from there, Rosalind dear, * 
Which never yet I heard elsewhere 
But in our native land, recurs, 65 
Even here where now we meet. It 
stirs 

Too much <o£ suffocating sorrow I 
In the deli of yon dark chestnut wood 
Is a stone seat, a solitude 
Less like our own. The ghost of 
Peace 70 

Will not desert this spot To¬ 
morrow, 

If thy kind feelings should not cease, 
Wa may sit here. 

Thou lead, my sweet, 
Andl^foUow. 


Hemy. ’Tis Fenici’s seat 

Where you are going ? This is not 
the way, 75 

Mamma; it leads behind those trees 
that grow 

Close to the little river. 

Helen, Yes: I know: 

I was bewildered. Kiss'me, and be 

Dear boy: why do you sob? 

Henry, _ I do not know: 

But it might break any one’s heart 
to see 80 

You and the lady cry so bitterly. 

Hden, It is a gentle child, my 
friend. Go Home, 

Henry, and play with Lilia till I 
come. 

We only cried with joy to see each 
other j 

We are quite merry now: Good¬ 
night. 

The boy 85 

Lifted a sudden look upon his 
mother, 

And in the gleam of forced and 
hollow joy 

Which lightened o’er her face, 
laughed with the glee 
Of light and unsuspecting infancy, 
And whispered in her ear, ‘Bring 
home with you 90 

That sweet strange lady-friend.’ 
Then off he flew, 

But stopped, and beckoned with 
a meaning smile. 

Where the road turned. Pale Rosa¬ 
lind the while. 

Hiding her face, stood weeping 
silently. 


95 

It was a vast and antique wood, 
Thro' which they took their way; 
And the gray shades of evening 
O’e^ that; green wilderness did 
fling 100 

Still deeper solitudei. 


In silence then they took the 
Beneath the forest’s solitude. 


63 from there] from thee 1819, 
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Pursuing still the path that wound 
The vast and knotted trees around 
Through which slow shades were 
wandering, 

To a deep lawny dell they came, 105 
To a stone seat heside a spring, 

O’er which the columned wood did 
frame 

A roofless temple, like the fane 
; Where, ere new creeds could faith 
; obtain, 

] Man’s early (ace once knelt, be¬ 
neath 110 

The overhanging deity. 

' O’er this fair fountain hung the sky, 
Now spangled with rare stars. The 
snake, 

. The ^le snake, that with eager 
oreath 

Creeps here his noontide thirst to 
slake, IIS 

Is beaming with many a mingled 
hue. 

Shed from yon dome’s eternal blue, 
When he floats on that dark and 
lucid flood 

In the light of his own loveliness; 
And the birds that in the founts 

dip 130 

; Theirplumes,withfearleBS fellowship 
; Above and round him wheel and 
hover. 

. The fitful wind is heard to stir 
One solitary leaf on high; 

The chirping of the grasshopper 1*5 
Fills ev^ nause. &re is emotion 
In all thu dwells at noontide here: 
Then, through the intricate wild 
wood, 

A maze of life and light and motion 
Is woven. But there is stillness 
now: 130 

Gloom, and the trance of Nature 
now: 

The snake is in his cave asleep; 

The birds are on the branches 
1 dreafning: 

'Only the shadows creep: * 

Only the glow-worm isgleaming: 135 
Only the owls and the nightingales 
W^e in this dell when daylightfails, 


And grayshades gather in the woods: 
And the owls Have all fled far away 
In a merrier glen to hoot and 
play, _ 140 

For the moon is veiled and sleeping 
now. 

The accustomed nightingale still 
broods 

On her accustomed bough, 

But she is mute; for her false mate 
Has fled and left her desolate. 145 


This silent spot tradition old 
Had peopled with the spectral dead. 
For tne roots or the speaker’s hair 
felt cold 

And stiff, as with tremulous lips he 
told 


That a hellish shape at midnight 
led 150 

The ghost of a youth with hoary hair,^ 
And sate on the seat besidehimthere, 
Till a naked child came wandering 
by. 

When tne fiend would change to a 
lady fair! 

A fearful tale! The truth was 


worse: 155 

For here a sister and a brother 
Had solemnized a monstrous curse, 
Meeting in this fair solitude: • 

For beneath yon very sky, 

Had they resigned to one another 160 
Body and soul. The multitude: 
Tracking them to the secret wood, 
Tore limb from limb their innocent 
child, 

And stabbed and trampled on its 
mother; 

But the youth, for God% 'inost holy 
grace, 165 

A priest saved to bum in the market¬ 
place. 

Duly at evening Helen came 
To this lone silent spot, 

From the wrecks of a tale of wilder 
sorrow 

So much of sympathy to borrow 170 
As soothed her own dark lot. 

Duly each evening from her home, 
Witn her furchildwould Helen come, 
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To sit upon that antique seat, 

Wliile the hues of day were pale; 1 75 
And the bright boy beside her leet 
Now lay, lifting at intervals 
His broad blue eyes on hor; 

Now, M'liore some sudden impulse 
calls I 

Following. He was a gentle boy i8o 
And in all gentle sports took joy; 
Oft in a dry leaf for a boat, 

With a small feather for a sail, 

II is fancy on that spring would float, 
i( some ini'isible breeze might stir 
Its marble calm: nnd Plelen smiled 
Through tears of aweon the gay child, 
To think that a boy as fair as he. 

In years which never more may be, 
By that same fount, in that same 
wood, 190 

The like sweet fancies had pursued; 
And that a mother, lost like her. 
Had mournfully sate watching him. 
Then all the scene was wont to swim 
Through the mist of a** burning 
.jtear. 195 

For many months had Helen known 
This scene; and now she thither 
turned 

Her footsteps, not alone. 

The friend whose falsehood she had 
mourned, 

Satewithheronthat seat of stone, soo 
Silent they sate; for evening, 

And the power its glimpses bring 
Had, with one awful shadow, quelled 
Thepassion of their grief. They sate 
Withlink6dhandSiforunrepelled 205 
Had HeleQ taken Bosalind^s. 

Like the authmn wind, when it un¬ 
binds 

The tangled locks of the nightshade’s 
hair, 

Which is twined in the sultry 
summer air 

Bound the walls of an outworn 
sepulchre, 210 

Did the voice of Helen, sad and 
sweet, 

And the sound of her heart that 
ever beat, 


As with sighs and words she breathed 

• on her. 

Unbind the knots of her friend’s 
despair. 

Till her tnoughts were free to float 
and flow; ^ 215 

And from her labouring bosom now, 
Like the bursting of a prisoned flame, 
The voice of a long pent sorrow came. 

Rosalind. I saw the dark earth 
fall upon 

The coffin; and I saw the stone 220 
Laid over him whom this cold breast 
Had pillowed to his nightly rest 1 
Thou knowest not, thou canst not 
know 

My agony. Oh I I could not weep: 
The sources whence such blessings • 
flow 225 

Were not to be approached by me! 
But I could smile, and I could sleep. 
Though with a self-accusing he^t. 

In morning’s light, in evening’s 
gloom, 

I watted,—and would not thence 
depart— 230 

My husband’s unlamented tomb. 

My children knewtheirsire was gone. 
But when I told them,—‘he isdead 
They laughed aloud in frantic glee. 
They clapped their hands and leaped 
about, 235 

Answering each other’s ecstasy 
With many a prank and merry 
shout. 

But I sate silent and alone. 
Wrapped in the mock of mourning 
weed. 

They laughed, for he was dead: 

but 1 240 

Sate with a hard and tearless eye, 
And with a heart which would deny 
The secret joy it could not quell. 

Low muttering o’er his loaih^d 

name; 

Till from that self •Contention 

* came 245 

BeniorBe where sin was none; aheU 
Which in pure spirits should not 

dwell 
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Ill tell thee truth. He was a man 
Hard, selfishj loving only gold, 

Yet full of guile: his pale eyes ran 2 50 
With tears, which each some false¬ 
hood told, 

Andofthissmoothandbridled tongue 
Wouldgivethelietohisflushingcheek: 
He was a coward to the strong: 

He was a tyrant to the weak, 2 5 5 
On whom liis vengeance he would 
wreak: 

For scorn, whose arrows search the 
heart, * 

From many a stranger’s eye would 
dart, 

And on his memory cling, and follow 
His soul to its home so cold and 
hollow. 260 

He was a tyrant to the weak. 

And we were such, alas the day I 
Oi‘t, when my little ones at play, 
Wereinyouth’snaturallightnessgay, 
Or if they listened to some tale 265 
Of travellers, or of fairy land,— 
When the light from the wood-fire’s 
dying%rand 

Flashea on their faces,—if they heard 
Or thought they heard unon the stair 
His footstep, the suspended word 270 
Died on my lips: we all grew pale: 
The babe at my bosom was hushed 
with fear 

If it thought it heard its father near; 
And my two wild boys would near, 
my knee 

Cling, cowed and cowering fear¬ 
fully. 275 

I'll tell thee truth: I loved another. 
His name in my ear was ever 
ringing, 

His form to my brain was ever 
clinging: 

Yet if some stranger breathed that 
name, 

My lips turned white, and my heart 
beat fast: 280 

My nights were once haunted by 
Yearns of fame, 

My days were ^hm in the shadow cast 
By the memory of the same! 


Day and night, day and night, 

He was my -breath and life and 

light, 285 

For three short years, which soon 
were passed 

On the fourtn, my gentle mother 
Led me to the shrine, to be 
His sworn ifride eternally. 

And now we stood on the altar stair, 
When my father came from a dis¬ 
tant land, 291 

And with a loud and fearful cry 
Rushed between us suddenly. 

I saw the stre^ of his thin gray 
hair, ^ 

I saw his lean and lifted hand, 395 
And heard his words,—and live I Oh 
God I 

Wherefore do I live ?— * Hold, hold!’ 
He cried,—* I tell thee ’tis her bro¬ 
ther ! 

Thy mother, boy, beneath the sod 
Of yon churchyard rests in her 

. shroud so cold: 300 

I am now weak, and pale, and old: 
We were once dear to one another, 

I and that corpse! Thou art our 
child!' 

Then with a laugh both longand wild 
The youth upon the pavement fell: ^ 
They found nim dead I All looked 

on me, 3ot» 

The ^asms of my despair to see: 

But i was calm. I went away: 

I was clammy-cold like clay! 

I did not weep: I did not speak: 310 
But day by day, week after week, 

I walked about like a corpse alive! 
Alas! sweet friend, you must be¬ 
lieve • * 

This heart is stone: it did not break. 
My father lived a little while, 315 
But all might see that he was dying, 
He smiled with such a woeful smile! 
When he was in the churchyard* 
lying 

Among the worms, we grew quite 
poor, 

So that no one would give us 
bread: 3>o 

My mother looked at me, and said 


•Q3 
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ir, pain by pain, 
of death^s dear rest; 


Faint words of cheer, which only 
meant 

Thq.t she could die and be content; 
So I went forth from the same 
church door 

To another husband’s bed. 325 
And this was he who died at last, 
When weeks and montiis and years 
had passed. 

Through wliich 1 firmly did fulfil 
My duties, a devoted wife, 

With the stem step of vanquished 
will, 330 

Walking beneath the night of life. 
Whose hours extin^ished, like slow 
rain 

Falling for ever. 

The very hope c 
Which, since the heart within my 
breast 335 

Of natural life was dispossessed, 

Its strange sustainer there had been. 

When flowers were dead, and grass 
was green 

Upon *my mother’s grave,—that 
mother 

Whom to outlive, and cheer, and 
make 340 

My wan eyes glitter for her sake, 
Was my vow^ task, the single care 
Which once gave life to my despair,— 
When she was a thing that did not 
stir 

And the crawling worms were 
cradling her 345 

To a sleep moie deep and so more 
sweet 

Than a baby's rocked on its nurse’s 
knee,' ‘ 

I lived: a living pulse then beat 
Beneath my heart that awakened 
me. 

Wliat was this pulse so wami and 
free? 350 

Alas! I knew it could not be 
My own dull blood: 'twas like a 
thought 

Of liquid love, that spread and 
wrought 


Under my bosom and in my brain, 
And crept with the blood through 
every vein; 355 

And hour by hour, day after day. 
The wonder could not charm away, 
But laid in sleep, my wakeful pain, 
Until I knew it was a child, 

And then I wept. For long, long 
years 360 

These frozen eyes had shed no tears: 
But now- ’twas the season fair and 
mild 

When April has wept'itself to May: 
1 sate through the sweet sunny day 
By my window bowered round with 
leaves, 3^5 

And down my cheeks the quick 
tears fell 

Like twinkling rain-drops from the 
eaves. 

When warm spring showers are 
passing o’er: 

0 Helen, none can ever tell 
The joy it was to weep once 

more! 370 

I wept to think how hard it were 
To kill my babe, and take fiom it 
The sense of light, and the warm air. 
And my own fond and tender care. 
And love and smiles; ere I knew 

yet ^ 375 

That these for it might, as for me. 
Be the masks of a grinning mockery. 
And haply. I would dream, ’twere 
sweet 

To feed it from my faded breast, 

Or mark my own heait’s restless 
beat 3S0 

Rock it to its untroubled rest, 

And watch the growing soul beneath 
Dawn in faint smiles; and hear its 
breath. 

Half interrupted by calm sighs, 

And search the depth of its fair 
eyes 385 

For long departed memorias! 

And (SO 1 lived till that sweet load 
Was lightened. Darkly forward 
flowed 


366 fell] ran *d. 1819, 
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The stream of years, and on it bore 
Two shapes of gladness to my sight; 
Two other babes, delightful more 
In my lost soul’s abandoned night, 
Than their own country ships may be 
Sailing towards wrecked mariners. 
Who cling to the rock ot a wintry sea. 
For each, as it came, brought sooth¬ 
ing tears, 396 

And a loosening warmth, as each 
one lay 

Sucking the sullen milk away 
About my froJen heart, did play, ^ 
And weaned it, oh how pain¬ 
fully I— 400 

As they themselves were weaned 
each one 

From that sweet food,-even from 
the thirst 

Of death, and nothingness, and rest. 
Strange inmate of a living breast! 
Which all that I had ummrgone 405 
Of grief and shame, since she, who 
first 

The gates of that dark refuge closed, 
Came to my sight, and almost burst 
The seal of thaf Lethean spring; 
But these fair shadows inter¬ 
posed: 410 

For all delights are shadows now I 
And from my brain to my dull brow 
The heavy tears gather and flow: 

I cannot speak; Oh let me weep I 

The tears which fell from her wan 
eyes 415 

Glimmered among the moonlight 
dew: 

Her deep hard sobs and heavy sighs 
Their echoes in the darkness threw. 
When she grew calm, she thus did 
keep 

The tenor of her tale: 

He died: 420 

I know not how: he was not old. 

If age be numbered by its years: 
But he \Mas bowed and bent with 
fears, • 

Pale with the quenchless thirst of 
gold, 


Which, like fierce fever, left him 
weak;_ 425 

And his strait lip and bloated cheek 
Were warped in spasms by hollow 
sneers; 

And selfish cares with barren plough. 
Not age, had lined his nairow blow. 
And mul anfl cruel thoughts, which 
feed 430 

Upon the withering life within, 
Lilce vi})ers on some poisonous \yeed. 
Whether his ill were death or sin 
None knew, until he died indeed. 
And then men qjvned th*ey were the 
same. 435 

Seven days within my chamber lay 
That corse, and my babes made 
holiday: 

At last, 1 told them what is death: 
The eldest, with a kind of shame. 
Came to my knees with silent 
breath, 440 

And sate awe-stricken at my feet; 
And soon the others left their play. 
And sate there too. It is unmeet 
To shed on the brief flower of youth 
The withering knowledge of the 
grave; 445 

From me remorse then wrung that 
truth. ^ 

I could not bear the joy which gave 
Too just a response to mine own. 

In vain. I dared not feign a groan; 
•An d in their artless looks I saw, 450 
Between the mists of fear and awe, 
That my own thought was theirs; 
and they 

Expressed it not in words, but said. 
Each in its heart, how,every day 
Will passinhappy work and play, 455 
Now he is dead and gone away. 

After the funeral aU our kin 
Assembled, and the will was read. 
My friend, I teU thee, even the dead 
Have strength, their putrid shrouds 
within, 460 

To blast and torture. Those who live 
Still fear the living, but a corse 
I Is merciless, and power doth give 
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To such pale tyrants half the spoil 
He rends from those who groan and 
toil, 465 

Because they blush not with remorse 
Amon^ their crawling worms. Be- 

I have no child! my t^le grows old 
With grief, and staggers': let it reach 
The limits of my teeble speech, 470 
And languidly at length recline 
On the brink of its own grave and 
mine. 

Thou knowest wjiat a thing is 
Poverty 

Among the fallen on evil days; 

’Tis Crime,and Fear,and Infamy, 475 
And houseless Want in frozen ways 
Wandering ungannented, and Pain, 
And, worse than all, that inward 
stain 

Foul Self-contempt, which drowns 
in sneers 

Youth's starlight smile, an 4 makes 
jts tears 480 

First like hot gall, then dry for ever! 
And well thou knowest a mother 
never 

Could doom her children to this ill, 
And W'ell he knew the same. TLe 
'' will 

Imported, that if e’er again 485 

I sought my children to behold, 

Or in my birthplace did remain 
Beyond three days, whose hours 
were told, 

They should inherit nought: and he, 
To whom next came their patri¬ 
mony, 490 

A sallow lawyer, cruel and cold. 

Aye watched me, as the will was 
read, 

With eyes askance, which sought to 
see 

The secrets of my ^ony; 

And with close lips and anxious 
brow ^ 495 

Stood canvassing still to and &o 
The chance of my resolve, and all 
The 4 ^d man’s caution just did call; 
For in that killing lie 'twas said— 


‘ She is adulterous, and doth hold 500 
In secret that the Christian creed 
Is false, and therefore is much need 
That I should have a care to save 
My children from eternal fire.’ 
Friend, he was sheltered by the 
grave, ^ 505 

And therefore dared to be a liar! 

In truth, the Indian on the pyre 
Of her dead husband, half consumed, 
As well might there be false, as I 
To those abhorred embraces doomed, 
Far worse than fire’s brief agony. 

As to the Christian creed, if true 
Or false, I never questioned it: 

I took it as the vulgar do: 

N or my vexed soul had leisure yet 5 r 5 
To doubt the things men say, or deem 
That they are other than they seem. 

All present who those crimes did 
hear. 

In feigned or actual scorn and fear. 
Men, women, children, slunk 
away, 520 

Whispeiing with self-contented 
pride, 

Which half suspects its own base lie. 
I spoke to none, nor did abide. 

But silently 1 went my way, 

Nor noticed I where joyously 535 
Sate my two younger babes at play, 
In the courtyard through which 
I passed; 

But went with footsteps firm and 
fast 

Till I came to the brink of the ocean 
green, 

And there, a woman with gray 
hairs, 530 

Who had my mother’s servant been. 
Kneeling, with many tears ana 
prayers, 

Made me accept a purse of gold. 

Half of the earnings she had kept 
To refuge her when weak and old. 5 35 

With woe, which never •sleeps or 
9 slept, 

I wander now. 'Tis a vain thought— 
But on yon alp, whose snowy head 
’Mid the azure air is islanded. 
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(We see it o’er the flood of cloud, 540 
which sunrise from its eastern caves 
Drives, wrinkling into golden waves, 
Hung with its precipices proud, 
Prom that gray stone where first we 
met) 

There—now who knows the dead 
feel nought?— 545 

Should be my grave; for he who yet 
Is my soul’s soul, once said; ‘ ’Twere 
sweet 

TVlid stars ani^lightnings to abide, 
And wmds and lulling snows, that 
, beat 

; With their soft flakes the mountain 
wide, 550 

Where weary meteor lamps repose, 
And languid storms their pinions 
close: 

And all things strong and bright and 
pure. 

And ever during, aye endure: 

Who knows, 11 one were buried 
there, 555 

But these things might our spirits 
make. 

Amid the all-suirounding air. 

Their own eternity partaie?’ 

Then 'twas a wild and playful saying 
At which I laughed, or seemed to 
laugh: 560 

They were his words: now heed my 

And let tJena be my epitaph. 

Thy memory for a term may be 
My monument. Wilt remember 
me? 

I know thou wilt, and const for¬ 
give 565 

Whilst in this erring world to live 
My soul disdained not, that 1 thought 
Its lying forms were worthy aught 
And much less thee. 

Hdm. 0 speak not so, 

But come to me and pour thy woe 570 
; Into this heart, full though it be, 
Ay, overflbwing with its own: 

' I thought that grief had severed me 
From all beside who weep and groan; 
Its likeness upon earth to be, 575 
551 Where] When ed. 1819^ 


Its express image; but thou art 
More wretched: Sweet 1 we will not 
part 

Henceforth, if death be not division; 
If so, the dead feel no contrition. 

But wilt thou hear since last we 
parted- 580 

All that has left me broken hearted ? 

Rosalind. Yes, speak. The faint¬ 
est stars are scarcely shorn ^ 

Of their thin beams by that delusive 
mom 

Which sinks again in dai’kness, like 
the light • 

Of early love, soon lost in total 
night. 585 

Hdm. Alas! Italian winds are 
mild, 

But my bosom is cold—wintry cold— 
When the warm air weaves, among 
the fresh leaves, 

Soft music, my poor brain is wild, 
And I ^ weak like a nursling 

' child, 590 

Though my soul with grief js gray 

and old. 

Rosalind. Weep not at thine own 
words, though they must make 
Me weep. What is thy tale ? 

Hdm. I fear ’twill shake 

Thy gentle heart with tears. ThdU 
well 

Bememberest when we met no 
• more, 595 

And, though I dwelt with Lionel, 
Thai friendless caution pierced me 
sore 

With grief; a wound my spirit bore 
Indignantly, but when he aied 
With him lay dead botn hope and 
pride. 6co 

Alas I all hope is buried now. 

But then men dreamed the ag^d 
earth , 

Was labouring in that mighty birth, 
Which many a poet and a sage 
Has aye foreseen—the happy age 605 
When truth and love shall dwell 
below 

Among the works and ways of men; 
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Which on this world not power but 
will 

Even now is wanting to fulfil. 

Among mankind what thence befell 
Of strife, how vain, is known too 
well; f 

When Liberty's dear paean fell 
'Mid murderous howls. To Lionel, 
Though of great wealth and lineage 
high, 

Yet through those dungeon walls 
there, came 615 

Thy thrilling lightj^O Liberty 1 
And as the meteor s midnight flame 
Startles the dreamer, sun-like truth 
Plashed on his visionary youth, 

And filled him, not with love, but 
faith, 620 

And hope, and courage mute m 
death; 

For love ana life in him were twins, 
Born at one birth: in every other 
First life then love itscoui-se begins, 
Though they be childien of one 
mother; 625 

And so through this dark world they 
fleet 

Divided, till in death they meet: 
But he loved all things ever. Then 
He passed amid the strife of men. 
Ana stood at the throne of arm^d 
power 630 

Pleading for a world of woe: « 

Secure as one on a rock-built tower 
O’er the wrecks which the surge 
trails to and fro, 

'Mid the passions wild of human kind 
He stood, e like a spirit calming 
them; 635 

For, it was said, his words could bind 
Like music the lulled crowd, and 
stem 

, That torrent of unquiet dream, 
Which mortals truth and reason 
deem, 

But is revenge and fear and pride. 640 
Joyous he was; and hope and peace 
On all who heard him aid abide, 
Raining like d ew from hw sweet talk, 


Along the brink of the gloomy seas, 
Liquid mists of splendour quiver. 
His very gestures touched to tears 
The unpersuaded tyrant, never 
So moved before: his presence stung 
The torturers with their victim's 
pain, 650 

And none knew how; and through 
their ears, 

The subtle witchcraft of his tongue 
Unlocked the hearts of those who 
keep , 

Gold, the world's bond of slavery. 
Men wondered, and some sneered 
to see 655 

One sow what he could never reap; 
For he is rich, they said, and young, 
And might drink from the depths 
of luxury. 

If he seeks Fame, Fame never 
crowned 

The champion of a trampled creed : 
If he seeks Power, Power is en¬ 
throned 

’Mid ancient rights and wrongs, to 
feed 

Which hungry wolves with praise 
and spoil, 

Those who would sit near Power 
must toil; 

And such, there sitting, all may 
see. 665 

What seeks he? All that others seek 
He casts away, like a vile weed 
Which the sea casts unreturningly. 
That poor and hungry men should 
oreak 

The laws which wreak them toil 
and scorn, 670 

We understand; but Lionel 
We know is rich and nobly born. 

So wondered they: yet all men loved 
Young Lionel, though few approved; 
All but the priests, whose ha^ed fell 
Like the unseen blight of a smiling 

The ^ withering honey d 4 W, which 
clin^ 

Under the oright green buds of May, 
Whilst they unfold their emerald 
wings; 
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For he made versea wild and queer 
On the strange creeds priests hold 
so dear, 

Because they bring them land and 
gold. 

Of devils and saints and all such 
gear, 

Ho made tales which whoso heard 
or read 

Would laugh till he were almost 
dead. 685 

So this gi’e^^ a proverb: .‘Don’t 
get old 

Till Lionel’s “Banquet in Hell” 
you hear, 

And tnen you will laugh yourself 
young again.* 

So the priests hated him, and he 
Repaid their hate with cheerful glee. 

Ah, smiles and joyance quickly died, 
For pubhc hope grew pale and dim 
In an altered time and tide, 

And in its wasting withered him. 
As a summer flower that blows too 
soon ' 695 

Droops in the smile of the waning 
moon, 

When it scatters through an April 
night 

The frozen dews of wrinkling blight. 
None now hoped more. Gray Power 
was seated 

Safely on her ancestral throne; 700 
And "Faith, the Python, undefeated. 
Even to its blood-stained steps 
dragged on 

Her foul and wounded train, and men 
Were trampled and deceived again. 
And words and shows again could 
bind 705 

The wailing tribes of human kind 
In scorn aha famine. Fire and blood 
Raged round the raging multitude, 
To fields remote by tyrants sent 
To be the scorned instmment 710 
With wlfich they drag from mines 
of gore * 

The chains their slaves yet ever 
wore: 


And in the streets men met each 
other, * 

And by old altars and in halls. 

And smiled again at festivals. 715 
But each man found in his heait’s 
brother 

Cold cheer u for all, though half de¬ 
ceived. 

The outworn creeds again believed, 
And the same round anew began. 
Which the weaiy world yet ever 
ran. 720 

Many then wept, not tekrs, but gall 
Within their Tiearts, like drops 
which fall 

Wasting the fountain-stone away. 
And in that dark and evil day 
Did all desires and thoughts, that 
claim 735 

Men’s care—ambition, friendship, 
fame. 

Love, hope, though hope was now 
' despair— 

Indue the colours of this change. 

As from the all-surrounding air 
The earth takes hues obscure and 
strange, 730 

When storm and earthquake linger 
there. , 

And so, my friend, it then befell '' 
To many, most to Lionel, 

Whose hope was like the life of 
youth 

Within him, and when dead, became 
A spirit of unresting flame, ^ 

Which goaded him in his distress 
Over the world’s vast wilderness. 
Three years he left his ijative land, 
And on the fourth, 'when he re¬ 
turned, 7^0 

None knew him: he was stricken 
deep 

With some disease of mind, and, 
turned 

Into aught unlike Lionel. 

On him, on whom, did he pause 
in sleep, 

Seienest smiles were wont to keep, 

I And, did he wake, a winged band 
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Of bright persuasioDS, which had &d 
On his sweet lips and liquid eves, 
Kept their swift pinions half out* 
spread, 

To do on men his least command: 750 
On him, whom once ’twas paradise 
Even to behold, now migery lay: 

In his own heart ’twas merciless, 

To all things else none may express 
Its innocence and tendernesa 75 S 

’Twas said that he had refuge sought 
In love from his unouiet thought 
In distant lands, and been deceived 
By some strange show; for there 
were found. 

Blotted with tears as those relieved 
Bv their own words are wont to do. 
These mournful verses on the 
ground, 

By all who read them blotted too. 

‘ How am I changed! my hopes were 
once like nre: 

I loved, and 1 beheved that life was 
love. 765 

How am I lost I on wings of swift 
desire 

Among Heaven’s winds my spirit 
once did move. 

I slept, and silver dreams did aye 
inspire 

My liquid sleep: I woke, and did 
approve 

All nature to my heart, and thought 
to make 770 

Aparadise of earthfor onesweetsake. 

‘ I love, hut I believe in love no more. 
Ifeddesire,buthopenoi 0 ,fromsleep 
Most vainly must my weary brain 
implore 

Its long lost flattery now; I wake 
to weep, 775 

And sit through the long day gnaw* 
ing the core 

Of my hitter heart, and, like a miser, 

Since none in what I feel take pain 
or pleasure, 

9 Do my own soul its self-consuming 
treasure.* 


He dwelt beside me near the sea; 78 e 
And oft in evening did we meet, 
When the waves, beneath the stan 
light, flee 

O’er theyellowsands with silverfeet, 
And talked: our talk was sad and 
sweet. 

Till slowly from his mien there 
passed ^ 785 

The desolation which it spoke; 

And smiles,—as when the lightning’s 
blast 

Hag parched some heaven-delighting 
oak, 

The next spring shows leaves pale 
and rare. 

But like flowers delicate and fair, 
On its rent boughs,—again arrayed 
His countenance in tender light: 
His words grew subtile fire, which 
made 

The air his hearers breathed delight: 
His motions, like the winds, were 
free, 795 

Which bend the bright grass grace¬ 
fully. 

Then fade away m cirdets faint: 
And winged Hope, on which up¬ 
borne 

His soul seemed hovering in his eyes. 
Like some brmht spirit newly born 
Floating amiathe sunny skies, 
Sprangiorthfromhisrentheartanew. 
,Yet o’er his talk,and looks, and mien, 
Tempering their loveliness too keen, 
Past woe its shadow backward thiw. 
Till like an exhalation, spread 
From flowers half drunk with even- 



thought : 

Which wrapped us soon, when we 
might meet, 810 

Almost from our own looks and 
aught 

The wide world holds. And so, his 
•mind 

Was heded, while mine grew sick 
with fear; 

For ever now his health declined, 
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Like some frail bark which cannot 
bear S15 

The impulse of an altered wind, 
Though prosperous: and my heart 
^ grew full 

'Mid iw new joy of a new care: 

For his cheek became, not pale, but 
fair. 

As rose-o’ershadowed lilies are; 820 
And soon his deep and sunny hair, 
In this alone less beautiful, 

Like grass in, tombs grew wild and 
rare. 

The blood in his translucent veins 
Beat, not like animal life, but love 
Seemed now its sullen springs to 
move, 826 

When life had failed, and all its 
pains: 

And sudden sleep would seize him oft 
Like death, so calm, but that a tear, 
His pointed eyelashes between, 830 
Would gather in the light serene 
Of smiles, whose lustre bright and 
soft 

Beneath lay undulating there. 

His breath was like inconstant flame. 
As eagerly it went and came: 835 

And 1 hung o’er him in his sleep, 
Till, like an linage in the lake 
Which rains disturb, my tears would 
break 

The shadow of that slumber deep: 
Then he would bid me not to 
weep. 840 

And say with flattery false, yet sweet. 
That death and he could never meet, 
If I would never part with him. 
And so we loved, and did unite 
All that in us was yet divided: 845 
For when he said, that many a rite. 
By men to bind but once jprovided, 
Could not be shared by him and me. 
Or they would kill him in their glee, 
I shuddered, and then laughing 
said— 850 

* We willhave rites our feith to bind. 
But our church shall be the dtarry 
night, 

Our altar the grassy earth outspread. 
And our pri^t the muttering wind.* 


'Twas sunset as I spoke; one star 855 
Had scarce burst forth, when from 
afar 

The ministers of misrule sent, 

Seized upon Lionel, and bore 
His chained limbs to a dreary tower, 
In the mids^ of a city vast and wide. 
For he, they said, from his mind 
had bent 861 

Against their gods keen blasphemy, 
For which, though his soul must 
roasted be 

In hell's red lakes immortally, 

Yet even on eaiAh must he abide 865 
The vengeance of their slaves: a 
trial, 

I think, men call it. What avail 
Are prayers and tears, which chase 
denial 

From the fierce savage, nursed in 
hate? 

What the knit soul that pleading 
and pale 870 

Makes twan the quivering cheek, 

^ which late , 

It painted with its own delight? 

We were divided. As I could, 

1 stilled the tingling of my blood. 
And followed him in their despite, 
As a widow follows, pale and wild. 
The murderers and corse of her only 
child; 

And when we came to the prison 
door 

And I prayed to share his dungeon 
floor 

With prayers which rarely have 
been spurned, «8o 

And when men ^Qv<e me forth 
and I 

Stared with blank frenzy on the sky, 
A farewell look of love he turned. 
Half calming me; then gazed awhile, 
As if thro^that black and massy. 

pile. 885 

And tnro* the crowd around him 
there. 

And thro’ the dense and murky air. 
And the thronged stre^, he dia 
espy 

What po^ know and prophesy; 
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And said, with voice that made them 
shiver 890 

And 
And 


clung like music in mv brain, 
which the mute walls spoke 


again 

Prolonging it with deepened strain: 
‘ Fear-not the tyrants shall rule for 


ever, 

Or the priests of the bloody faith 1895 
They stand on the brink of that 
mighty river, 

Whose waves they have tainted with 
death ‘ 


It is fed from the dspths of a thou¬ 
sand dells, 

Around them it foams, and rages, 
and swells, 

And their swords and their sceptres 
I floating see, ^ 900 

Like wrecks in the surge of eternity.’ 


I dwelt beside the prison gate, 

And the strange crowd that out and 
in 

Passed,*some, no doubt, with mine 
own fate, 

Might have fretted me with its 
ceaseless din, 905 

But the fever of care was louder 
. within. 

Soon, but too late, in penitence 
Or fear, his foes released him thence; 
I saw his thin and languid form, 

As leaning on the jailor’s arm, 910 
Whose hardened eyes grew moist the 
while, 

To meet his mute and faded smile, 
And hear his words of kind farewell, 
He tottered forth fiom his damp 
cell. 

Many had never wept before, 9 r 5 
From whom fast tears then gushed 
and fell: 

•Many will relent no more. 

Who sobbed like infants then: aye, 
all 

Who thronged the prison’s stony 

The nders or the slaves of law, 920 
feit with a new surprise and awe 


That they were human, till strong 
shame 

Made them again become the same. 
The prison blood-hounds, huge and 
glim. 

From human looks the infection 
caught, 925 

And fondly crouched and fawned on 
him; 

And men nave heard the prisoneis 
say. 

Who in their rotting dungeons lay, 
That from that hour, throughout 
one day, 

The fierce despair and hate which 
kept 930 

Their trampled bosoms almost slept: 
Where, like twin vultures, they hung 
feeding 

On each heart’s wound, wide torn 
and bleeding,— 

Because their jailors’ rule, they 
thought, 

Grew mercii'ul, like a parent’s sway. 

I know not how, but we were free: 
And Lionel sate alone with me, 

As the carriage drove thro’ the streets 
apace ; 

And we looked upon each other’s 
face; 

And the blood in our fingers inter¬ 
twined ^ 940 

Ran like the thoughts of a single 
mind, 

As the swift emotions went and came 
Thro’ the veins of each united frame. 
So thro’ the long long streets we 
passed 

Of the million-peopled City vast; 
Which is that desert, where each one 
Seeks his mate yet is alone, 

Beloved and sought and mourned of 
none; 

Until the clear blue sky was seen. 
And the grassy meadows bright and 
, green, ' 950 

And then I sunk in his embrace, 
Enclosing there a mighty space 
Of love: and so we tiavoUed on 
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By woods, and fields of yellow 
flowers, 

And towns, and villages, and towers, 
Day after day of happy hours. 956 
It was the azure time of June, 

When the skies are deep in the 
stainless noon. 

And the warm and fitful breezes 
shake 

The fresh green leaves of the hedge¬ 
row oriai', 960 

And there w^e odours then to_make 
The very breath we did respire 
A liquia element, whereon 
Our spirits, like delighted things 
That walk the air on subtle wings, 
Floated and mingled far away, 966 
’Mid the warm winds of the sunny 
day. 

And when the evening star came 
forth 

Above the curve of the new bent 
moon. 

And light and sound ebbed from the 
earth, 970 

Like the tide of the full and weary 
sea 

To the depths of its tranquillity, 

Our natures to its own repose 
Did the earth’s breathless sleep at- 
• tune: 

Like flowers, which on each other 

close 975 

Their languid leaves when day-* 
light’s gone, 

We lay, till new emotions came, 
Which seemed to make each mortal 
frame 

One soul of interwoven flame, 

A life in life^ a second birth 980 

In worlds diviner far than earth. 
Which, like two strains of harmony 
That mingle in the silent sky 
Then slowy disunite, passed by 
And left the tenderness of tears, 985 
A soft oblivion of all fears, 

A sweet lleep: so we travelled on 
Till we came to the home of Lionel. 
Among the mountains wild and 
lone, 

Beside the hoary western sea, 990 


Which near the verge of the echoing 
shore 

The massy forest shadowed o’er. 

The ancient steward, with hair all 
hoar, 

As we aligned, wept to see 
His master changed so fearfully; 995 
And the old man’s sobs did waken 
me 

From my dream of unremaining 
gladness; 

The truth flashed o’er me like quick 
madness- 

When I looked, and saw that there 
was death 

On Lionel: vet day by day 1000 
He lived, till fear grew nope and 
faith. 

And in my soul I dared to say. 
Nothing so bright can pass away; 
Death is dark, and foul, and duu. 
But he is —0 how beautiful! 1005 

Yet day by day he grew more weak, 
And his sweet voice, when might 

speak, 

Wliich ne’er was loud, became more 
low; 

And the light which flashed through 
his waxen cheek 

Grew faint, as the rose-like hties 
which flow 1010 

From sunset o’er the Alpine snow: 
And death seemed not like death 
in him, 

For the spirit of life o’er every limb 
Lingei'ed, amist of sense and thought. 
When the summer wind faint odours 
brought^ ^ 1015 

From mountain flowers, even as it 
passed 

His cheek would change, as the 
noonday sea 

Which the dying breeze sweeps, 
fitfully. 

If but a cloud the sky o’ercast, 

You might see his colour come and 
go, ^ 1020 

And the softest strain of muac made 
Sweet smiles, yet sad, arise and fade 
Amid the dew of his tender eyes; 
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And the breath, with intermitting 
flow, 

Made his pale lips quiver and part 
You might hear the beatings of his 
heart, 1026 

Quick, but not strong; and with 
my tresses 

When oit he playfully would bind 
In the bowers 01 mossy lonelinesses 
His neck, and win me so to mingle 
In the sweet depth of woven caresses, 
And our faint limbs were inter¬ 
twined, 103 a 

Alas 1 the unquiet lile did tingle 
Prom mine own heart through every 
vein,^ 

Like a captive in dreams of liberty, 
Who beats the walls of his stony cell. 
But his, it seemed already free, 

Like the shadow of fire surrounding 
me! 

On my faint eyes and limbs did dwell 
That ^irit as it passed, till soon. 

As a nail cloud wandering o'er the 
moon, 1041 

Beneath its light invisible. 

Is seen when it folds its gray wings 
again 

To alight on midmght’s dusky plain, 
I lived^and saw,and thegathermgsoul 
Passed from beneath that strong 
control, 1046 

And I fell on a life which was sick 
with fear 

Of all the woe that now I bear. 

Amid a bloomless myrtle wood, 

On a green and sea-girt promontory, 
Not far from where we dwelt, there 
stood ‘ 1051 

In record of a sweet sad story, 

An altar and a temple bright 
Circled by steps, and o’er the gate 
3^88 BculpturM, ‘ To Fidelity 1055 
And in the shrine an image sate, 

All veiled: but there was seen the 
light 

Of funues, which faintly could 
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Through that ethereal drapery. 1060 
The left hand held the head, the 
right— 

Beyond the veil, beneath the skin, 
You might see the nerves quivering 
within— 

Was forcing thepoint of abarbhd daii: 
Into its side-convulsing heart. 1065 
An unskilled hand, yet one informed 
With genius, had the marble warmed 
With that pathetic life. This tale 
It told; A dog had fropi the sea, 
When the tide was ragmg fearfully. 
Dragged Lionel’s mother, weak and 
pale, 1071 

Then died beside her on the sand. 
And she that temple thence had 
planned; 

But it was Lionel’s own hand 
Had wrought the imaga Each new 
moon 1075 

That lady did, in this lone fane, 

The rites of a religion sweet, 

Whose god was in her heart and 
brain: 

The seasons’ loveliest flowers were 
strewn 

On the marble floor beneath her feet, 
And she brought crowns of sea-buds 
white, 1081 

Whose odour is so sweet and faint, * 
And weeds, like branching chiyso- 
lite. 

Woven in devices fine and quaint, 
And tears from her brown eyes did 
stain 1085 

The altar: need but look upon 
That dying statue fair and wan. 

If tears should cease, to weep again: 
And rare Arabian odours came. 
Through the myrtle copses steaming 
thence 1090 

From the hissing frankincense. 
Whose smoke, wool-white as ocean 
foam. 

Hung in dense flocks beneath the 
dome— 

That ivory dome, whose aaure night 
With golden stars, like heaven, was 
bright— 1095 

SiUior*) Nok. 
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O'or the split cedar’s pointed flame; 
And the lady’s harp would kindle 
there 

The melody of an old air, 

Softer than sleep; the villaffors 
Mixed their reli^on up with hers, 
And as they listenecl round, shed 
tears. iioi 

One eve he led me to this fane: 
Daylight on its last purple cloud 
Was lingeripg gray, and soqp her 
strain 

The nightingde began; now loud, 
Climbing in circles the windless sky, 
Now dying music; suddenly 
’Tis scattered in a thousand notes, 
And now to the hushed ear it floats 
Like field smells known in in¬ 
fancy, mo 

Then failing, soothes the air again. 
We sate within that temple lone. 
Pavilioned round with Parian stone: 
His mother’s harp stood near, and oft 
1 had awakened music soft 1115 

Amid its wires: the nightingale 
Was -pausing in her heaven-taught 
tale: 

‘ Now drain the cup,’ said Lionel, 
‘Which the poet-bird has crowned 
so well 

With the wine of her bright and 
liquid songl 1120 

Haardst thou not sweet words arnon^ 
That heaven-resounding minstrelsy? 
Heardst thou not, that those who 
die 

Awake in a world of ecstasy ? 

That love, when hmbs are inter¬ 
woven, 1125 

And sleep, when the night of life 
is cloven, 

And thought, to the world’s dim 
boundai'ies clinging, 

And music, when one beloved is 
singing, 

Isdeath? Let us drain right joyously 
The cup which the sweet Sira fills 
for me.’ 1130 

He paused, and to my lips he bent 
His own: like spirit nis woi’ds went 


Through all my Hmbs with the speed 
of fire; 

And his keen eyes, glitteringthrough 
mine, 

Filled me with the flame divine, 1135 
Which in their orbs was burning far. 
Like the light of an unmeasured star, 
In the sky of midnight dark and 
deep: 

Yes, 'twas his soul that did inspire 
Sounds, which my skill could ne’er 
awaken; 1140 

And first, I felt my fingers sweep 
The harp, and a long quivering cry 
Burst from my lips m symphony: 
The dusk and solid air was shaken, 
As swift and swifter the notes 
came 1145 

Prom my touch, that wandered like 
quick flame, 

And from my bosom, labouring 
With some unutterable thing: 

The awful sound of my own voice 
' made 

My faint lips tremble; i^ some 
mood ^ 1150 

Of wordless thought Lionel stood 
So pale, that even beside his cheek 
The snowy column from its shade 
Caught whiteness; yet his counten¬ 
ance 

Raised upward,burned with radiance 
Of spirit-piercing ioy, whose light, 
Like the moon struggling through 
the night 

Of whirlwind-rifted clouds, did break 
With beams that might not be con¬ 
fined. 

I paused, but soon his gestures 
kindled ’ 1160 

New power, as by the moving wind 
The waves are lifted, and my song 
To low soft notes now changed and 
dwindled, 

Andfromthetwinklingwires among, 
My languid fingers drew and flung 
Circles of life-dissolving sound, 1166 
Yet £unt: in aSry rings they bound 
My Lionel, who, as every strain 
Grew fainter but more sweet, his 
mien 
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Sunk with the sound rekxedly; 1170 
And slowly now he turned to me, 

As slowly faded from his face 
That awful joy; with looks serene 
He was soon drawn to my embrace, 
And my wild song then died away ; 
In murmurs: words 1 dai'o not say 
We mixed, and on his libs mine fed 
Till they methought felt still and 
cold: 

‘ What is it with thee, love ? ’ I said: 
No word, no look, no motion! yes, 
There was a change, but spare to 
guess,* 1181 

Nor let that moment s hope be told. 

I looked, and knew that he was dead. 
And fell, as the eagle on the plain 
Fallswhen life deserts her brain, 1185 
And the mortal lightning is veiled 
again. 

0 that I were now dead! but such 
(Did they not, love, demand too 
much. 

Those dying murmurs?) he forbade. 
0 that ronce ^ain were mad! 1190 
And yet, dear Rosalind, not so, 

For I would live to share thy woe. 
Sweet boy, did I forget thee too? 
k Alas, we know not what we do 
When we speak words. 

No memory more 1195 
Is in my mind of that sea shore. 
Madness came on me, and a troop 
Of misty shapes did seem to sit 
Beside me, on a vesseTs poop, 

And the clear north wind was driv¬ 
ing it. 1200 

Then I heard strange tongues, and 
saw sthmge dowers, 

And the stars methought grew un¬ 
like ours, 

And the azure sky and the storm¬ 
less sea 

Made me believe that I had died, 

And waked in a world, which was 
tome 1205 

Drear hell, though heaven to all 
beside: 

Then a dead sleep fell on my mind, 
St* Editor's Note. 


Whilst animal life many long years 
Had rescue from a chasm of tears; 
And when I woke, I wept to dnd 1210 
That the same lady, bright and 
wise, 

With silver locks and quick brown 
eyes, 

The mother of niy Lionel, 

Had tended me in my distress, 

And died some months before. Nor 
less 1215 

Wonder, but far more peace and joy 
Brought in that hour my lovely 
boy; 

For through that trance my soul had 
well 

The impress of thy being kept; 

And if 1 waked, or if I slept, ^ 1220 
No doubt, though memory faithless 
be. 

Thy image ever dwelt on me; 

And thus, 0 Lionel, like thee 
Is our sweet child. Tie sure most 
strange 

I knew not of so great a change, 1225 
As that which gave him birtli, who 
now 

Is all the solace of my woe. 

That Lionel great wealth had left 
By will to me, and that of all 
The ready lies of Jaw bereft 1230 
My cliiJd and me, might well befall. 
[But let me think not of the scorn, 
Which from the meanest I have 
borne, 

When, for my child's belovfed sake, 

I mixed with slaves, to vindicate 1235 
The very laws themselves do make; 
Let me not say scorn is my fate, 

Lest I be proud, suffering the same 
With those who live in deathless 
fame. 

She ceased.—‘Lo, where red morning 
thro’the woods 1240 

Is burning o'er the dew;’ said 
•Rosalind. 

And with these words they rose, and 
towards the flood 


laog rescue] rescued ed. 1819 . See Editor's Note, 
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Of the blue lake, beneath the leaves 
now wind 

With equal steps and fingers inter¬ 
twined : 

Thence to a lonely dwelling, where 
the shore 1245 

Is shadowed with deep rocks, and 
cypresses ^ 

Cleave with their dark green cones 
the silent skies, 

And with their shadows the clear 
depths below, 

And where d httle terrace from its 
bowers, 

Of blooming myrtle and faint lemon- 
flowers, 1250 

Scattersitssense-dissolvingfragrance 

o’er 

The liquid marble of the windless 
lake; 

And where the ag^d forest’s limbs 
look hoar, 

Under the leaves which their green 
garments make, 

They come: ’tis Helen’s home, and 
clean and white, 1255 

Like one which tyrants spare on our 
own land 

In some such solitude, its casements 
bright 

Shone through their vine-leaves in 
the morning sun, 

And even within ’twas scarce like 
Italy. 

And when she saw how all things 
there were planned, 1260 

As in an English home, dim memory 

Disturbed poor Rosalind; she stood 
as one 

Whose mind is where his body can¬ 
not be, 

Till Helen led her where her child 
yet sl^t, 

And said, ‘ Observe, that brow was 
Lionel’s, 1265 

Those lips were his, and so he ever 
kept 

One arm in sleep, pillowing his^iead 
with it. 

You cannot see his eyes, they are 
two wells 


Of liquid love: let us not wake him 
yet.’ ' 

But Rosalind could bear no more, 
and wept 1270 

A shower of burning tears, which 
fell upon 

His face, avd so his opening lashes 
shone 

With tears unlike his own, as he did 
leap 

In sudden wonder from his innocent 
sleep. 

So Rosalind and Helen lived together 
Thenceforth, changed in all else, yet 
friends agam, 1276 

Such as they were, when o’er the 
mountain heather 
They wandered in their youth, 

! through sun and rain. 

And after many yeai'S, for human 
things 

Change even like the ocean and the 
' wind, 1280 

Her daughter was restored to 

Rosalind, 

And in their circle thence some 
visitings 

Of joy ’mid their new calm would 
intervene: 

A lovely child she was, of looks 
serene, 

And motions which o’er things in- 
. different shed 1285 

The grace and gentleness from 

whence they came. 

And Helen’s boy grew with her, 
and they fed 

From the same flowers^of thought, 
until each mind 

Like springs which mingle in one 
nood^ became, 

And in their union soon theirparents 
saw 1290 

The shadow of the peace denied to 
them. 

And Rosalind, for when the livingstem 
Is cankered in its heart, the tree 
must fall, 

Died ere her time; and with deep 
grief and awe 
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The pale survivors followed her re¬ 
mains ^ 1295 

Beyond ^ the region of dissolving 
rains. 

Up the cold mountain she was wont 
to call 

Her tomb; and on ^Uhiavenna’s 

S ice 

a pyramid of lasting ice. 
Whose polished sides, ere day had 
yet begun, 1300 

Caught the nrst glow of the unrisen 
sun, 

The last, when it Jiad sunk; and 
thro' the night 

The charioteers of Arctos wheeled 
round 

Its glittering point, as seen from 
Helen's home, 

Whose sad inhabitants each year 
would come, 1305 

With willing steps climbing that' 
rugged height, 


And hang long locks of hair, and 
garlands hound 

With amaranth flowers, which, in 
the clime’s despite, 

Filled the frore air with unaccus¬ 
tomed light: 

Such flowers, as in the wintry 
memory bloom 1310 

Of one friend left, adorned that 
frozen tomb. 

Helen, whose spirit was of softer 
mould, 

Whose sufferings too were less, 
Death slowlier led ^ 

Into the peace of his dominion cold: 

She died among her kindred, being 
old. 1315 

And know, that if love die not in 
the dead 

As in the living, none of mortal 
kind 

Are blest, asnowHelenand Eosalind. 


NOTE BY MES. SHELLEY 

Rosalind and Helen liras begun at err and injure ourselves and others, he 
Marlow, and thrown aside—till 1 found promulgated that which he considered 
it; and, at my request, it was com- an irrefragable truth. In his eyes it 
pluted. Shelley had no care for any of was the essence of our being, and all 
his poems that did not emanate from woe and pain arose from the war made 
the depths of his mind and develop some j against it by selflshness, or insensibility, 
high or abstruse truth. When he doesj or mistake. By reverting in his mind 
touch on human hfe and the htnnan to this first principle, he discovered the 
heart, no pictures can be more faithful, source of many emotions, and could 
more delicate, more subtle, or more disclose the secrets of all hearts; and 
pathetic. He never mentioned Love his dehneations of passion and.emo- 
but he shed a gi’ace borrowed from his tion touch the finest chords of our na- 
own nature,' Irhat scarcely any other ture, 

poet has bestowed, on that passion. Eosalind and Helen was finished dur- 
when he spoke of it as the law of life, ing the summer of 1818, while we were 
which inasmuch as we rebel against we at the baths of Lucca. 
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PREFACE , 

The meadows with fresh streams, the bees with thyme, ' 
The goats with the green leaves of budding Spring, 

Are saturated not—nor Love with tears.—Y iboil’s QaUus. 


Count Maddalo is a Venetian 
nobleman of ancient family and 
of great fortune, who, without 
mixing much in the society of his 
countrymen, resides chiefly at his 
magnificent palace in that city. 
He is a person of the most con¬ 
summate genius, and capable, if 
he would direct his energies to 
such an end, of becoming the re¬ 
deemer of his degraded country. 
But it is his weakness to be proud: 
he derives, from a comparison of 
his own extraordinary mind with 
the dwarfish intellects that sur¬ 
round him, an intense apprehen¬ 
sion of the nothingness of human 
life. His passions and his powers 
are incomparably greater than 
those of other men; and, infitead 
of the latter having been em¬ 
ployed in curbing the former, 
they have mutu^y lent each 


other strength. His ambition 
preys upon itself, for want of ob¬ 
jects which it can consider worthy 
of exertion. I say that Maddalo 
is proud, because I can find no 
other word to express the con¬ 
centered and impatient feelings 
which consume him; but it is on 
his own hopes and affections only 
that he seems to trample, for in 
social life no human being can be 
more gentle, patient, and unas¬ 
suming than Madd^o. He is 
cheerful, frank, and witty. His 
more serious conversation is a 
sort of intoxication; men are held 
by it as by a spell. He has tra¬ 
velled much; and there is an in¬ 
expressible charm in his relation 
of his adventures in different 
countries. 

Julian is an Englishman of 
good family, passionately attached 
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to those philosophical notions 
which assert the power of man 
over his own mind, and the im¬ 
mense improvements of which, 
by the extinction of certain moral 
superstitions, human society may 
be yet susceptible. Without con¬ 
cealing the evil in the world, he 
is for ever speculating how good 
may be made superior. He is a 
complete infidel, and a scoffer at 
all things reputed holy ; and Mad- 
dalo takes a wicked pleasure in 
drawing out his taunts against 
religion. What Maddalo thinks 
on these matters is not exactly 
known. Julian, in spite of his 
heterodox opinions, is conjectured 


by his fi Lends to possess some 
good qualities. How far this is 
possible the pious reader will de¬ 
termine. Julian is rather serious. 

Of the Maniac I can give no 
information. He seems, by his 
own account, to have been dis¬ 
appointed in love. He was evi¬ 
dently a very cultivated and 
amiable person when in hia right 
senses. Hia stoiy, told at length, 
might be like many otter stories 
of the same kind: the uncon¬ 
nected exclamations of his agony 
will perhaps be found a sufficient 
comment for the text of every 
heart. 


I RODB one evening with Count Maddalo 
Upon the bank of land which breaks the flow 
Of Adria towards Venice: a bare strand 
Of hillocks, heaped from ever^hifting sand, 

Matted with thistles and amphibious weedi^, 

Such as from earth’s embrace the salt ooze breeds, 

Is this; an uninhabited sea-side, 

Which the lone fisher, when his nets are dried, 
Abandons; and no other object breaks 
The waste, but one dwarf tree and some few stakes lo 
Broken and unrepaired, and the tide makes 
A narrow space of level sand thereon, 

Where 'twas our wont to ride while day went down. 
This ride was my delight. I love all waste 
And solitary places ^ where we taste 15 

The pleasure of behoving what we see 
Is boundless, as ^ wish our souls to be: 

And such was this wide ocean, and this shore 
Moie barren than its billows; and yet more 
Than all, with a remembered friend I love 
To ride as then I rode j—for the winds drove 
The living spray alone the sunny air 
Into our faces; the blue heavens were bare, 

Strmped to their depths by the awakening north; 

And, from the waves, sound like delight broke forth a 5 

Harmonising with solitude, and sent 

Into our hearts aSreal merriment. ^ 

^ as we rode, we talked ; and the swift thought, 
WInmg itself with laughter, lingered not, 

But flew from brain to Drain,-Hiuch glee was ours, 30 
CSharged with light memories of remembered hours. 
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None slow enough for sadness: till we came 
Homeward, whidhi always makes the Spirit tame. 

This day had been cheerful but cold, and now 

The sun was sinking, and the wind also. 35 

Our talk grew somewhat serious, as may be 

Talk interrupted with such raillery 

As mocks itself, because it cannot scorn 

The thoughts it would extinguish-.—’twas forlorn. 

Yet pleasing, such as once, so poets tell, 40 

The devils held wdthin the dales of Hell 
Concerning God, freewill and destiny: 

Qf all that earth has been or yet may be. 

All that vain men imagine or believe. 

Or hope can paint or suffering may achieve, 45 

We descanted, and I (for ever still ^ 

Is it not wise to make the best of ill?) 

Argued against despondency, but pride 
Made my companion take the darker side. 

The sense that he was greater than his kind 5 ° 

Had struck, methmks, ms eagle spirit blind 
1 ^ gazing on its own exceedmg light. 

Mi^nwhile the sun paused ere it should alight, 

Over the horizon of the mountains;—Oh, 

How beautiful is sunset, when the glow 55 

Of Heaven descends upon a land like thee, « 

Thou Paradise of exiles, Italy! 

Thy mountains, seas, and vineyards, and the towers 
Of cities they encircle I~it was ours 
To stand on thee, beholding it: and then, 

Just where we had dismounted, the Count's men 
Were waiting for us with the gondola.— 

As those who pause on some delightful way 
Though bent on pleasant pilgrimage, we stood 
Looking upon the evening, and the flood ^5 

Which lay between the city and the shore, 

Paved with the image of the sky . . . the hoar 
And a3ry Alps towards the North appeared 
Through mist, an heaven-sustaining bulwark reared 
Between the East and West; and half the sky • 

Was roofed with clouds of rich emblazonry 

Dark purple at the zenith, which still grew 

Down the steep West into a wondrous hue 

Brighter than burning gold, even to the rent 

Where the swift sun yet paused in his descent 75 

Among the many-folded hills: they were 

Those famous Euganean lulls, which bear, 

As seen from Lido thro' the harbour piles, 

The likeness of a Mump of peaked isles— 

And then—as if the Earth and Sea had been 8° 

Dissolved into one lake of fire, were seen 
45 may Hunt US .; can 1S84. 
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Those mountains towering as from waves of flame 

Around the vaporous sun, from which there came 

The inmost purple spirit of light, and made 

Their very peaks transparent. ‘ Ere it fade,’ 85 

Said my companion, ‘I will show you soon 

A hetter station ’—so, o’er the lagune 

We glided; awid from that funereal bark 

I leaned, and saw the city, and could mark 

How from their many isles, in evening’s gleam, 90 

Its temples and its palaces did seem 

Like fabrics of enchantment piled to Heaven. 

I was about to speak, when—‘ We are even « 

Now at the point I meant,’ said Maddalo, 

And bade ‘the gondolieri cease to row. 95 

‘Loctk, Julian, on the west, and listen well 
If you hear not a deep and heavy bell.’ 

I looked, and saw between us and the sun 
A building on an island; such a one 
As age to age might add, for uses vile, 100 

A windowless, deformed and dreary pile; 

And on the top an open tower, where hung 
A bell, which in the radiance swayed and swung; 

We could just hear its hoarse and iron tongue: 

The broad sun sunk behind it, and it tolled 105 

In strong and black relief.—* What we behold 
Shall be the madhouse and its belfry tower,’ 

Said Maddalo, ‘and ever at this hour 
Those who may cross the water, hear that bell 
Which calls the maniacs, each one from his cell, 110 
To vespers.’—‘As much skill as need to prav 
In thanks or hope for their dark lot have they 
To their stern maker,’ I replied. ‘0 ho! 

You talk as in years past,’ said Maddalo. 

‘’Tis strange men change not. You were ever still 115 
Among Christ’s flock a perilous infidel, 

A wolf for the meek lambs—if you can’t swim 
Beware of Providence.’ I looked on him. 

But the gay smile had faded in his eye. 

‘Anfl su^,—he cried, ‘is our mortality, 120 

And this must be the emblem and the sign 
Of what should be eternal and divine !— 

And like that black and dreary bell, the soul, 

Hung in a heaven-illumined tower, must toll 
Our thoughts and our desires to meet below 135 

Round the rent heart and pray—as madmen do 
For what ? they know not,—till the night of death 
As sunset.that strange vision, severeth " 

Our memory from iilelf, and us from all 
09 a one H«ni MS. ; an one J88i 105 sunk Hunt MS.; sank 18S4. 

108 wcr Bunt MS. ; even JSS4. 119 in Hunt MS. ; from 1824, 

ra 4 nHwHMS.) an 1824. 
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We sought and yet were baffled.’ I recall 130 

The sense of what he said, although I mar 
The force of his expressions. The broad star 
Of day meanwhile had sunk behind the hill, 

And ine black bell became invisible. 

And the red tower looked gray, anti all between 135 
The churches, ships and palaces we^ seen 
Huddled in gloominto the purple sea 
The orange hues of heaven sunk silently. 

We hardly spoke, and soon the gondola 
Conveyed me to my lodging by the way. 140 

The following mom was rainy, cold and dim: 

Hi'e Maddalo arose, 1 called on him, ^ 

And whilst I waited with his child I played; 

A lovelier toy sweet Nature never made, 

A serious, subtle, wild, yet gentle being, 145 

Graceful without design and unforeseeing. 

With eyes—Oh speak not of her eyes!—which seem 

Twin mirrors of Italian Heaven, yet gleam 

With such deep meaning, as we never see 

But in the human countenance: with me 150 

She was a special favourite: 1 had nursed 

Her fine and feeble limbs when she came first 

To this bleak world; and she y^et seemed to know 

On second sight her ancient playfellow, 

Less changed than she was by six months or so; ’153 
For after her first shyness was worn out 
We sate there, rolling billiard balls about, 

When the Count entered. Salutations past— 

‘ The word you spoke last night might well have cast 
A darkness on my spirit—if man be 160 

The passive thing you say, I should not see 
Much harm in the reh'gions and old saws 
(Tho’ I may never own, such leaden laws) 

Which break a teachless nature to the yoke: 

Mine is another faith’—thus much I spoke 165 

And noting he replied not, added: ‘ See 
This lovely child, blithe, innocent and free; 

She spends a happy time with little care. 

While we to sucn sick thoughts subjected are* * 

As came on you last night—it is our will 170- 

That thus enchains us to permitted ill— 

We might be otherwise—we might be all 
We dream of happy, high, maiestical. 

Where is the love, beauty, and truth we seek 
But in our mind? and it we were not weak 175 

• Should we be less in deed than in desire ? ’ 

‘Ay, if we were not weak—and we aspire 
How vainly to be strong! ’ said Maddalo: 

140 lodging ; lodgings Hunt MS. 171 That Evi.ntMS., Which 
182i. 175 mind Mwit MS .; minds 182i. 
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‘You talk Utopia.' ‘It remains to know,’ 

I then rejoined, ‘and those who try may find i8o 
How strong the chains are which our spirit bind; 
Brittle permance as straw . . . We are assured 
Much may bo conquered, much may be endured, 

Of what degrades and crushes us. We know 

That we have power over ourselves to do 185 

And suffer—what, we know not till we try; 

But something nobler than to live and die— 

So taught those kings of old philosophy 
Who reigned, before Eelimon made men blind; 

And those who suffer with their suffering kind 1510 
Yqt feel their faith, religion.' ‘My dear friend,’' 

Said Maddalo, ‘ my judgement will not bend 

To yom* opinion, though I think you might 

Make such a system refutatiomtignt 

As far as words go. I knew one like you 195 

Who to this city came some months ago, 

With whom I argued in this sort, and he 
Is now gone ma^—and so he answered me,— 

Poor fellow I but if you would like to go 

We’U visit him, and his wild talk will show 200 

How vain are such aspiiing theories.’ 

' I hope to prove jihe induction otherwise. 

And tliat a want of that true theory, stiU, 

Which seeks a “soul of goodness” in things ill 

Or in Itself or others, has thus bowed 205 

His being-there are some by nature proud, 

Who patient in aJl else demand but tnis— 

To love and be beloved with gentleness; 

And being scorned, what wonder if they die 

Some living death? this is not destiny 210 

But man’s own wilful dL’ 

, As thus I spoke 

Servants announced the gondola, and we 
Through the fast-falling rain and high<wrought sea 
Sailed to the island where the madhouse stands. 

We disembarked. The clap of tortured hands, 315 
Fi^erce yells and bowlings and lamentings keen, 

And laughter where complaint had merrier been. 

Moans, ^rieks, and curses, and blaspheming prayers 
Accosted us. We climbed the oozy stairs 
Into an old courtyard. I heard on high, 220 

Then, fragments of most touching melody, 

But looking up saw not the singer there— 

Through the black bars in the tempestuous air 
I saw, like weeds on a wrecked palace growing, » 
Long tangled locks flung wildlj^ forth, and flowing, 225 
179 know 28U ; see Suwt MS. 188 those Bmt MS.; the 1824. 
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Of those who on a sudden were beguiled 
Into strange silence, and looked foith and smiled 
Hearing sweet sounds.—Then I: ‘ Methinks there were 
A cure of these with patience and kind care, 

If music can thus move . . . but what is he 230 

Whom we seek here?’ ‘Of his sad history 
I know but this,’ said Maddalo: ‘he j^me 
To Venice a dejected man, and fame 
Said he was wealthy, or he had been so: 

Some thought the loss of fortune wrought him woe ; 235 

But he was ever talking in such sort 
As you do—far more sadly—he seemed hurt, 

Evdn as a man with-his peculiar wrong, , 

To hoar but of the oppression of the strong, 

Or those absurd deceits (I think with you 240 

In some respects, you know) which carry through 
The excellent impostors of this earth 
When they outface detection—he had worth, 

Poor fellow I but a humourist in his way ’— 

‘Alas, what drove him mad?’ ‘I cannot say: *45 

A lady came with him from Prance, and when 

She left him and returned, he wandered then 

About yon lonely isles of desert sand 

Till he grew wild—he had no cash or land 

Remainmg,—the police had brougfit him here— 2^0 

Some fancy took liim and he would not bear 

Removal; so I fitted up for him 

Those rooms beside the sea, to please his whim, 

And sent him busts and books and mrns for flowers, 
Which had adorned his life in happier hours, 255 

And instruments of music—you may guess 
A stranger could do little more or l^s 
For one so gentle and unfortunate: 

And those ai*e his sweet siyains which charm the Weight 
From madmen’s chains, and make this HeU appear 260 
A heaven of sacred silence, hushed to hear.’— 

‘ Nay, this was kind of you—he had no claim. 

As the world says ’—‘ None—but the very same 

Which I on all mankind were I as he 

Fallen to such deep reversehis melody 265 

Is interrupted—now we hear the din 

Of madmen, shriek on shriek, ^ain begin; 

Let us now visit him \ after this strain 
He ever communes with himself again, 

And sees nor hears not any.* Having said 370 

These words we called the keeper, and he led 
To an apartment opening on the sea— 

There the poor wretch was sitting mournfully 
Near a piano, hia pale fingers twmed 
One with the ctthfc^j and tne ooze and wind 275 

a37 far Sunt MS. ; but 18S4. 370 nor Sufii MS. ; and 1824. 
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Rushed through an open casement, and did sway 
His hair, and starred it with the brackish spray; 

His head was leaning on a music book, 

And he was muttering, and his lean limbs shook; 

His lips were pressed against a folded leaf a So 

In hue too beautiful for health, and grief 
Smiled in their motions as they lay apart— 

As one whd wrought from his own feiwid heart 
The eloquence of passion, soon he raised 
His sad meek face and eyes lustrous and glazed 385 
And spoke—sometimes as on© who wrote, and thought 
His words might move some heart that heeded not, 

If sent to distant lands: and then as one 
Reproaching deeds never to be undone 
With wondering self*compassion; then his speech ago 
Was lost in grief, and then his words came each 
Unmodulated^ cold, expressionless,— 

But that from one jarred accent you might guess 
It was despair made them so uniform: 

And all the while the loud and gusty storm 295 

Hissed through the window, and we stood behind 
Stealing his accents from the envious wind 
Unseen. I yet remember what he said 
Distinctly: such impresrion his words made. 

* Month after month,’ he cried^ ‘to bear this load 300 
And as a jade urged by the whip and goad 
To drag life on, which like a heavy chain 
Len^hens behind with many a link of pain !— 

And not to speak my grief— 0 , not to dare 
To give a human voice to my despair, 305 

But live and move, and, wretched thing I smile on 
As if I never went aside to groan, 

And wear this mask of falsehood even to those 
Who are most dear—not for my own repose— 

Alas ! no scorn or pain or hate could be 310 

So heavy as that falsehood is to me— 

But that I cannot bear more altered faces 

Than needs must be, more changed and cold embraces. 

More misery, disappointment, and mistrust 

To own me for their father . . . Would the dust 313 

Wore covered in upon my body now! 

That the life ceased to toil within my brow! 

And then these thoughts would at the least be fled; 

Let us not fear such pain can vex the dead. 

‘What Power delights to torture us? I know 320 
That to myself I do not wholly owe 
What now I suffer, though i^ part I may. 

Alas I none strewed sweet flowers upon the way 
aga ooW Hunt MS.; and 18S4. 318 least Hunt MS .; last 1834, 
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Where wandering heedlessly, I met pale Pain 
My shadow, which will leave me not a'gain— 325 
If I have erred, there was no joy in error, 

But pain and insult and unrasl and terror; 

I have not as some do, bought penitence 
With pleasure, and a dark yet sweet offence, 

For then,—if love and tenderness aii(k truth 330 

Had overlived hone’s momentary youth, 

My creed should nave redeemed me from repenting ; 

But loathfed scorn and outrage unrelenting 

Met love excited by far other seeming 

Until the end was gained ... as one from dreaming 335 

Of'sweetest peace, I -woke, and found my state . 

Such as it is.- 


‘ 0 Thou, my spirit’s mate 
Who. for thou art compassionate and wise, 
Wouldst pity me from thy most gentle eyes 
If this sad writing thou snouldst ever see— 

My secret groans must be unheard by thee, 

Thou wouldst weep tears bitter as blood to know 
Thy lost friend’s incommunicable woe. 


340 


‘Ye few by whom my nature has been weighed 
In friendship, let me not that name degrade 345 

By placing on your hearts the setrct load 
Which crushes mine to dust. Theie is one road " 
To peace and that is truth, which follow ye! 

Love sometimes leads astray to miseiy. 

Yet think not though subdued—and I may well 350 
that I am* subdued—that the full Hell 
Within me would infect the untainted breast 
Of sacred nature with_ its omi unrest; 

As some perverted beings think to find 
In scorn or hate a medicine for the mind 355. 

Which scorn or hate hav8 wounded —0 how vain I 
The dagger heals not but may rend again . . . 

Believe that I am ever still the same 
In creed as in resolve, and what may tame 
My heari, must leave the understanding free, 360 

Or all would sink in thM keen agony— ^ 

Nor dream that I will join the vulgar cry; 

Or with my silence sanction tyranny; 

Or seek a moment’s shelter from my pain 

In any madness which the world calls gain, 365 

Ambition or revenge or thoughts as stern 

As those which make me what I am; or turn 

To avarice or misanthropy or lust . . . 

“Heap on me soon, Q grave, thy welcome dust I 
Till then the dungeon may demand its prey, 370 

356 have EurU MS,; liath 1884, 361 in this keen Sunt MS. ; under 
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And Poverty and Shame may meet and say— 

Halting beside me on the public way— 

“That love-devoted youth is ours—let’s sit 
Beside him—he may live some six months yet.” 

Or the red scaffold, as our country bends, 375 

May ask some willing victim, or ye fi-iends 
May fall under some sorrow which this heart 
Or hand may share or vang^uish or avert; 

I am prepared—in truth with no proud joy— 

To do or suffer aught, as when a t)oy 380 

I did dovote to justice and to love 
My nature, worthless now! . . . 

‘ I must remove 

A veil from my pent mind. ’Tis torn aside I 
0 , pallid as Death’s dedicated bride, 

Thou mockery which aii sitting by my side, 385 

Am I not wan like thee? at the grave’s call 
I haste, invited to thy wedding-bwl 
To greet the ghastly paramour, for whom 
Thou hast deserted me . . . and made the tomb 
Thy bridal bed . . . But I beside your feet 390 

Will lie and watch ye from my winding sheet— 

Thus . . . wide awake tho’ dead . . . yet stay, 0 stay! 
Go not so soon—I know not what I say— 

, Hear but my reasons . . I am mad, I fear, 

My fancy is o’erwrought . . thou art not here ... 395 

Pale art thou, ’tis most true . . but thou art gone. 

Thy work is finished ... I am left alone!— 

• • • • ■ 

‘Nay, was it I who wooed thee to this breast 
Which, like a serpent, thou envenomest 
As in repayment of the warmth it lent? ' 400 

Didst thou not seek me for thine own content? 

Did not thy love awaken mine? I thought 
That thou wert she who said, “You kiss me not 
Ever, I fear you do not love me now”— 

In truth I loved even to my overthrow 405 

Her, who would fain forget these words: but they 
rC]ling to her mind, and cannot pass away. 

‘You say that I am proud—that when I speak 
My lip is tortured with the wrongs which break 
The spirit it expresses . . . Never one 410 

Humbled himswf before, as I have done! 

Even the instinctive worm on which we tread 
Turns, though it wound not—then with prostrate head 
Sinks in the dusk and writhes like me—and dies? 

No: wears a living death of'agonies 1 415 

373 on Hunt MS. ; in 1824, 388 greet Emt MS. ; meet 1884. 
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As the slow shadows of the pointed grass 
Mark the eternal periods,_ his pangs pass 
Slow, ever-moving,—making moments be 
As mine seem—each an immortality! 

• ••»••• 

‘That you had never seen me—never heard 420 

* My voice, and naore than all had nefer endured 
The deep pollution of my loathed embrace— 

That your eyes ne’er had lied love in my face— 

That, like some maniac monk, I had torn out 

The nerves of manhood by their bleeding root 425 

With mine own quivering fingers, so that ne’er 

Our hearts had for a' moment mingled there 

To disunite in horror—these were not 

With thee, like some suppressed and hideous thought 

Which fills athwart our musings, but can find 430 

No rest within a pum and genue mind . . . 

Thou sealedst them with many a bare broad woid, 

And searedst my memory o’er them,—for I heard 
And can forget not . . . they were ministered 
One after one, those curses. _ Mix them up 4 35 

Like self-destroying poisons in one cup. 

And they will make one blessing which thou ne’er 
Didst imprecate for, on me,—de^h. 

• «••••• ^ 

‘It W'ere 

A cruel punishment for one most cruel, 

If such can love, to make that love the fuel ^ 440 

Of the mind’s hell; hate, scorn, remorsoj despair: 

But we—whose heart a stranger’s tear might wear 
As water-drops the sandy fountain-stone. 

Who loved and pitied all things, and could moan 
For woes which others hear not, and could see 445 
The absent with the glance of phantasy. 

And with the poor and trampled sit and weep, 
Following the captive to his dungeon deep; 

Jfe—who am as a nerve o’er which do creep 

The else unfelt oppressions of this earth, 450 

And was to thee the fiame upon thy heai'th, , 

When all beside was cold—that thou on me 
Shouldst rain these plagues of blisteiing agony— 

Such curses are from lips once eloquent 
With love’s too partial praise—let none relent 455 
Who intend deeds too amadful for a name 
Henceforth, if an example for the same 
They seek ... for thou on me lookedst so, and so— 
•And didst speak thus . . and thus ... I live to show 
How much men b#ar and die not! 460 
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‘Thx)u wilt tell, 

With the grimace of hate, how horrible 
It was to meet my love when thine grew less; 

Thou wilt admire now I could e’er address 
Such features to love’s work . . . this taunt, though true, 
^or indeed Nature nor in form nor hue 465 

Bestowed onme her choicest workmanship) 

Shall not be thy defence ... for since thy lip 

Met mine first, years long past, since thine eye kindled 

With soft fire under mine, I have not dudndled 

Nor changed in mind or body, or in aught 47° 

But as love changes what it loveth not 

After long years and many trials. 

‘How vain 

Are words 1 I thought never to speak again, 

Not even in secret,—not to my own heart— 

Biit from my lips the unwilling accents start, 475 
And from my pen the words flow as I write. 

Dazzling my eyes with scalding tears . . . my sight 
Is dim to see that charactered in vain 
On this unfeeling leaf which burns the brain 
And eats into it . . . blotting all things fair 480 

And wise and good which time had written there. 

‘Those who inflict must suffer, for they see 
The work of their own hearts, and this must be 
Our chastisement or recompense —0 child! 

I would that thine were like to be more mild 485 
For both our wretched sakes ... for thine the most 
Who feelest already all that thou hast lost 
Without the power to wish it thine again; 

And as slow years pass, a funereal train 

Each with the ghost of some lost hope or friend 490 

Following it like its shadow, wilt thou bend 

No thou^t on my dead memoiy? 

« f • « « • • 

‘Alas, love! 

Fear me not . . . against thee I would not move 
A finger in despke. Do I not live 
That thou mayst have less bitter cause to grieve? 495 
I give thee tears for scorn and love for hate ; 

And that thy lot may be less desolate 
Than his on whom thou tramplest, I refrain 
Fi'om that sweet sleep which medicines all pain. 

Then, when thou speakest of me, never say 500 

“He could forgive not.*’ Here I cast away 

All human passions, all revenge, all pride; '» 

I think, speak, act no ill; 1 db but hide 
Under these words, like embers, every spark 
46J lip Mmt MS .; life ISSi. 483 this Hunt MS.; that ISSi. 
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Of that which has consumed me—quick and dark 505 

The grave is yawning ... as its roof shall cover 

My hmbs with dust and worms under and over 

So let Oblivion hide this grief . . . the air 

Closes upon my accents, as despair 

Upon my heart—let death upon despair!' 510 

He ceased, and overcome leant baCk awhilo, 

Then rising, with a melancholy smile 

Went to a sofa, and lay down, and slept 

A heavy sleep, and in his dreams he wept 

And muttered some familiar name, and we 515 

Wept without shame in his society. 

1 think I never was impressed so much; 

The man who were not, must have lacked a touch 
Of human nature . . . then we lingered not, 

Although our argument was quite forgot, 520 

But calling the attendants, went to dine 
At Mad dam's; yet neither cheer nor wine 
Could give us spirits, for we talked of him 
And nothing else, till daylight made stars dim; 

And we agreed his was some dreadful ill 525 

Wrought on him boldly, yet unspeakable, 

By a dear friend; some deadly change in love 
Of one vowed deeply which he dreamed not of; 

For whose sake he, it seemed, had fixed a blot ^ 

Of falsehood on his mind which flourished not 530 
But in the light of all-beholding truth; 

And having stamped this canker on his youth 
She had abandoned him—and how much more 
Might be his woe, we guessed not—he had store 
Of friends and fortune oncoj as we could guess 535 
From his nice habits and his gentleness: ^ 

These were now lost ... it were a griei indeed 
If he had changed one tlnsustaining reed 
For all that su^ a man might else adorn. 

The colours of his mind seemed yet unworn; 540 

For the wild language of his mef was high, 

Such as in measure were called poetry; 

And I remember one remark which then ^, 

Maddalo made. He said: ‘ Most wretched men 
Are cradled into poetry by wrong, 545 

They learn in suffering what they teach in song.' 

If I had been an unconnected man 
I, from this moment, should have fmmed some plan 
Never to leave sweet Venice,—for to me 
•It was delight to ride by the lone sea; 550 

And then, the town is silent—one may*wnte 

5 ro despair Eunt MS., 18S4 ; my care 18Sd. 511 leant] SmE ditor's Note. 
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Or read in gondolas by day or night, 

Having the little brazen lamp ali^t, 

Unseen, uninterrupted; books are there, 

Pictures, and casts from all those statues fair 555 

Which were twin-born ^vith poetry, and all 

We seek in towns, with little to recall 

Eegrets for the green country. I might sit 

In Maddalo’s great palace, and his wt 

And subtle talk would cheer the winter night 560 

And make me know myself, and the firelight 

Would flash upon our faces, till the day 

Might dawn and make me wonder at my stay:, 

But I had friends in London too: the cnief 
Attraction here, was that I sought relief 565 

From the deep tenderness that maniac wrought 
Within me—’twas perhaps an idle thought— 

But I imagined that if day by day 
I watched him, and but seldom went away, 

And studied all the beatings of his heart 57° 

With zeal, as men study some stubborn art 
For their own good, and could by patience find 
An entrance to the caverns of his mind, 

I might reclaim him from his dark estate: 

In friendships I had been most fortunate— 575 

Yet never saw I 'one whom I would call 
‘ More willingly my friend: and this was all 
Accomplished not; such dreams of baseless good 
Oft come and go in crowds or solitude 
And leave no trace—but what I now designed 580 
Made for long years impression on my mind. 

The following morning, urged by my affairs, 

I left bright Venice. 

After many years 

And many changes I returned; the name 
Of Venice, and its aspect^ was the same; 585 

But Maddalo was travelling far away 
Among the mountains of Armenia. 

His dog was dead. His child had now become 
A woman; such as it has been my doom 
Td meet with few,— a wonder of this earth, 590 

Where there is little of transcendent worth,— 

Like one of Shakespeare’s women: kindly she. 

And, with a manner beyond courtesy. 

Received her father’s friend; and when I asked 
Of the lorn maniac, she her memory tasked, 595 

And told as she had heard the mournful tale: 

'That the poor sufferer’s health began to fail • 

Two years* from my demrture, hut that then 
The lady who had left nim, came again. 

556 regrets Munt M8, ; regret 1824. 569 but Smt MS, ; wanting in 
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Her mien had been imperious, but she now 600 

Looked meek—perhaps remorse had brought her low. 
Her coming made him better, and they stayed 
Together at my father’s—for I played, 

As I remember, with the lady’s shawl— 

I might be six years old—but after all 605 

She left him’. . . ‘Why, her heart nmst have been tough: 
How did it end?’ ‘And was not this enough? 

They met—they parted ‘ Child, is there no more ? ’ 

‘Something within that interval which bore 

The stamp of why they parted, how they met: 610 

Yet if thine agOd eyes disdain to wet 

Those wrinkled cheeks with youth’s remembered tears, 

Ask me no more, but let the silent years 

Be closed and cered over their memory 

As yon mute marble where their corpses lie.’ 615 

I urged and questioned still, she told me how 

All happened—but the cold world shall not know. 


CANCELLED FEAGMENTS .OF JULIAN AND 

MADDALO 

‘What think you the dead are?’ ‘Why, dust and clay. 
What should they be?’ ‘’Tis the last hour of day. 
Look on the west, how beauiififl it is 620 

Vaulted with radiant vapours! The deep bliss • 

Of that unutterable light has made 

The edges of that cloud fade 

Into a hue, like some harmonious thought, 

Wasting itself on that which it had wrought, (^25 
Till it dies and between 

The light hues of the tender, pure, serene. 

And infinite tranmiillity of heaven. 

Ay, beautiful! but whan not. . . .’ 

• » • t • • • 

‘Perhaps the only comfort which remains 630 

Is the unheeded clanking of my chains. 

The which I make, and call it melody.’ 


NOTE BY MRS. SHELLEY 


From the Baths of Lucca, in 
1818, Shelley visited Venice ; and, 
circumstances rendering it eligible 
that ve should remain a few weeks 
in the neighbourhood of that city, 
he {accepted the offer of Lord 
Byron, who lent him the* use of 
a villa he rented near Este; and 
he sent for his family from Lucca 
to join him. 


I Capuocini was a villa built on 
the Bite of a Capuchin convent, 
demolished when the French sup¬ 
pressed religious houses; it was 
situated on the very overhanging 
brow of a low hill at the foot of 
a range of higher ones., The house 
was cheerful and pleasant; avine- 
trellised walk, a pergola, as it is 
called in Italian, led from the 
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hall-door to a summer-hoase at 
the end of the garden, which 
Shelley made his study, and in 
which he began the Fromethem; 
and here also, as he mentions in 
a letter, he wrote JuHan and Mad" 
dalo. A slight ravine, «rith a road 
in its depth, divided the garden 
from the hill, on which stood the 
ruins of the ancient castle of Estc, 
whose dark massive wall gave forth 
an echo, and from whose ruined 
crevices owls and bats flitted foith 
at night, as the crescent moon 
sunk behind the black and heavy 
battlements. We looked from 
the garden over the wide plain 
of Lombardy, bounded to the 
west by the far Apennines, while 
to the east the horizon was lost 
in misty distance. After the' pic¬ 
turesque but limited view of 
mountain, ravine, and chestnut- 
wood, at the Baths of Lucca, there 
was something infinitely gratifying 
to tlib eye in the wide range of 
prospect commanded by our new 
abode. 


Our first misfortune, of the kind 
from which we soon suffered even 
more severely, happened here. 
Our little girl, an infant in whose 
small features I fancied that I 
traced great resemblance to her 
father, showed symptoms of suffer¬ 
ing from the heat of the climate. 
Teething increased her illness and 
danger. We were at Este, and 
when we became alarmed, has¬ 
tened to Venice for the best 
advice. When we arrived at 
Fusina, we found that we had 
forgotten our piissport, and the 
soldiers on duty attempted to 
prevent our crossing the laguna ; 
but they could not resist Shelley's, 
impetuosity at such a moment. 
We had scarcely arrived at Venice 
before life fled from the little 
sufferer, and we returned to Este 
to weep her loss. ‘ 

After a few weeks spent in this 
retreat, which was interspersed 
by visits to Venice, we proceeded 
southward. 
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PREFACE 


The Greek tragic wi iters, in 
selecting as their subject any 
portion of their national history 
or mythology, employed in their 
treiitment of it a certain arbitrary 
discretion. They by no means 
conceived themselves bound to 
adhere to the common interpre¬ 
tation or to imitate in story as in 
title tb/pir rivals and predeces¬ 
sors, Such a system would have 
amounted to a lesignation of 
those claims to preference over 
their competitors which incited 
the composition. The Agaiiiem- 
nonian ^ story was exhibited on 
the Athenian theatre with as 
many variations as dramas. 

I have presumed to emjdoy a 
similar licence. The Prometheus 
Unbound of Aeschylus supposed 
the reconciliation of Jupiter with 
his victim as the price of the dis¬ 
closure of the danger threatened 
to his empire by the consumma¬ 
tion of his marriage with Thetis. 
Thetis, according to this view of 
the subject, was given in marriage 
to Peleus, and Prometheus, by the 
permission of Jupiter, delivered 
from his captivity by Hercules. 
Had I framed my story on thi§ 
model, I should have done no more 
than have attempted to restore 
the lost drama of Aeschylus; an 
ambition which, if my preference 
to this mode of treating the sub¬ 
ject had incited me to cherish, the 
recollection of the high comparison 
such an attempt would challenge 
might well abate. But, in truth, 

I was averse from a catastrophe 
so feeble as that of reconciling the 
Champion with the Oppressor of 
mankind. The moral interest of 
the fable, which is so poiperfully 
sustained by the sufferings and 
endurance of Prometheus, would 
be annihilated if we could con- 

H 


! ceive of him as unsaying his high 
language and quailing before his 
successful and perfidious adver¬ 
sary. The only imaginary being 
resembling in any degree Prome¬ 
theus, is Satan; and Prometheus is, 
fn my judgement, ai»oye poetical 
character than Satan, because, in 
addition to courage, and majesty, 
and firm and patient opposition 
fo omnipotent force^ he is suscep¬ 
tible of being described as exempt 
from the taints of ambition, envy, 
revenge, and a desire for personal 
^grandisement, which, in the 
Hero of Paradise Lost, interfere 
\ 5 :ith the interest. The character 
of Satan engenders in the mind 
a pernicious casuistry which leads 
us to weigh his faults with his 
wrongs, and to excuse the former 
because the latter exceed all 
m'easiJre. In the minds of those 
who consider that magnificent 
fiction with a religious feeling it 
engenders something worse, f But 
Erpntetheus is, as it were, the type 
of the highest perfection of moral 
and intellectual nature, impelled 
by the purest and the truest 
motives to the best and noblest 
ends. I 

This Poem was chiefly written 
upon the mountainous ruins of 
the Baths of Caracalla, among 
the flowery glades, and thickets 
of odoriferous blossoming trees, 
which are extended in «ver wind¬ 
ing labyrinths upon its immense 
platforms and dizzy arches sus¬ 
pended in the air. The bright 
blue sky of Rome, and the effect 
of the vigorous awakening spring 
in that diiTinest climate, and the 
new life with which it drenches 
the spirits even to intoxication, 
were the inspiration of this drama. 

The imagery which I have em¬ 
ployed will be found, in many 
3 
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instances, to have been drawi|^ 
from the operations of the human 
mind, or from those external 
actions by ■which they are ex¬ 
pressed. This IS unusual in 
modern poetry, although Dante 
a1id Shakespeare are full of in¬ 
stances of the same kind ; Dante 
indeed more than any other poet, 
and with greater success. But 
the Greek poets, as wiiters to 
■whom no resource of awakening 
the sympathy of their contem¬ 
poraries was unknown, were in 
the habitual use of this power; 
and it is the study of their works 
(since a higher merit would pro¬ 
bably be denied me) to which I 
am willing that my readers should 
impute this singularity. 

One word is due in candour to 
the degree in which the study of 
contemporary writings may have 
tinged my composition, for such 
has been a topic of censui^ with 
regard to poems far more popular, 
and indeed more deservedly popu¬ 
lar, than mine. It is impossible 
that any one who inhabits the 
same age with such writers ns 
those who stand in the foremost 
ranks of our own, can conscien¬ 
tiously assure himself that his 
language and tone of thought may 
not have been modified by the 
study of the productions of those 
extraordinary intellects. It is 
true, that, not the spiiit of their 
genius, but the forms in which it 
has manifested itself, are due less 
to the peculiarities of their own 
minds than to the peculiarity of 
the moral and intellectual con¬ 
dition of the minds among which 
they have been produced. Thus 
a number of writers possess the 
form, whilst they want the spirit 
of those whom, it is alleged, they 
imitate; because the former is the 
“jfWdowmonb of the age in which 
they live, and the latter must be 


ilia uncommunicated lightning of 
thw own mind. 

The peculiar style of intense 
and comprehensive imagery which 
distinguishes the modern literature 
of England, has not been, as a 
general power, the product of the 
imitation of any particular writer. 
The mass of capabilities remains 
at every penod materially the 
same; the circumstances which 
awaken it to action perpetually 
change. If England were divided 
into forty republics, each equal in 
population and extent to Athens, 
there is no reason to suppose but 
that, under institutions not more 
perfect than those of Athens, each 
would produce philosophers and 
poets equal to those who (if we 
except Shakespeare) have never 
been surpassed. We owe the 
great wi iters of the golden age 
of our literature to that fervid 
awakening of the public mind 
which shook to dust the oldest 
and most oppressive form of the 
Christian religion. We owe Mil- 
ton to the progress and develop¬ 
ment of the same spirit: the 
sacred Milton was, let it ever be 
remembered, a republican, and 
a bold inquirer into morals and 
;:eligK)n. The great writers of 
our own age are, wo have reason 
to suppose, the companions and 
forerunners of some unimagined 
change in our social condition or 
the opinions which cement it. 
The cloud of mind is discharging 
its collected lightning, and the 
equilibrium between institutions 
and opinions is now restoring, or 
is about to be restored. 

As to imitation, poetry is a 
mimetic art. It creates, but it 
creates by combination and aepre- 
sentation. Poetical abstractions 
are beautiful and new, not because 
the portions of which they are 
composed) had no previous exist- 
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ence in the mind of man or in 
nature, but because the whcde 
reduced by their combination 
as some intelligible and beautiful 
analogy with those sources of 
emotion and thought, and with 
the contemporary condition of 
them ’ one great poet is a master* 
piece of nature which another not 
only ought to study but must 
study. He might as wisely and 
as easilj' determine that his mind 
should no longer be the mirror 
of all that IS lovely in the visible 
universe, as exclude from his con¬ 
templation the beautiful which 
exists in the writings of a great 
contemporary. The pretence of 
doing it would be a piesumption 
in any but the greatest; theefiect, 
even in him, would be strained, 
unnatural, and ineffectual. A 
poet is the combined product of 
such internal powers as modify 
the nature of others ; and of such 
external influences as excite and 
sustain these powers; he is not 
one, but both. Every man’s 
mind is, in this respect, modified 
by all the objects of nature and 
art; by every word and every 
suggestion which he ever admitted 
to act upon his consciousness; it 
is the mirror ujion which all 
forms are reflected, and in whicR 
they compose one form. Poets, 
not otherwise than philosophers, 
painters, sculptors, and musicians, 
are, in one sense, the creators, 
and, in another, the creations, of 
their age. From this subjection 
the loftiest do not escape. There 
is a similarity between Homer 
and Hesiod, between .iEschj^lus 
and Euripides, between Virgil 
and Horace, between Dante and 
Petrarch, between Shakespeare 
and Fletcher, between pi^den 
and Pope; each has a generic 
resemblance under which their 
specific distinctions are arxang^. 


If this similarity be the result of 
imitation, I am willing to confess 
that 1 have imitated. 

Let this opportunity be con¬ 
ceded to me of acknowledging 
that I have, what a Scotch philo¬ 
sopher characteristically terras, 
‘ a passion for reforming the 
world : ’ what passion incited him 
to write and publish his book, he 
omits to explain. For my part 
I liad rather be damned with 
Plato and Lord Bacon, than go 
to Heaven with Paley and Mal- 
thus. But it is a mistake to sup¬ 
pose that I dedicate my poetical 
compositions solely to the direct 
enforcement of reform, or that 
I consider them iii any degree as 
containing a reasoned system on 
the theory of human life. Di¬ 
dactic poetry is my abhorrence; 
nothing can be equally well ex¬ 
pressed in prose that is not tedious 
and supererogatory in verse. My 
purpose has hitherto been gimply 
to familiarise the highly refined 
imagination of the more select 
classes of poetical readers with 
beautiful idealisms of moral excel¬ 
lence ; aware that until the mind 
can love, and admire, and trust, 
and hope, and endure, reasoned 
pnnciples of moral conduct are 
seeds cast upon the highway of 
life which the unconscious passen¬ 
ger tramples into dust, although 
fihey would bear the harvest of 
Ins happiness. Should 1 live to 
accomplish what 1 pjiurpose, that 
is, produce a systematical history 
of what appear to me to be the 
genuine elements of human society, 
let not the advocates of inj'ustice 
and superstition flatter them¬ 
selves that 1 should take JSschy- 
lus rather than Plato as my 
modeL ' 

The having spoken of myself 
with unafleoted freedom wiB need 
Uttle apology with the cimdid; 
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and let the uncandid consider that 
they injure me less than their 
own hearts and minds by mis¬ 
representation. Whatever talents 
a person may possess to amuse 
and instruct others, be they ever 
so inconsiderable, he is yet bound 
to exert them : if his attempt be 


ineffectual, let the punishment of 
an unaccomplished purpose have 
been sufficient; let none trouble 
themselves to heap the dust of 
oblivion upon his efforts; the 
pile they raise will betray his 
grave which might otherwise have 
been unknown. 


DRAMATIS PERSONS 


PaOMETHEUS. 

Demogorgo.v. 

Jupiter. 

The Earth. 
Ocean. 


Apollo. 

Mercury. 

^nthsaI'>“»'>• 
lOKA J 

Spirits. Echoes. 


Hercules u 

The Phantasm or Jupiter. 
The Spirit oe' the Earth. 
The Spirit of the Moon. 
Spirits of the Hours 

Fauns. Furies. 


ACT I 

Scene.—A Ravine of Icy Rods in the Indian Caucasus. Pro¬ 
metheus %s discoicrea hound to the Precipice. Panthea uml 
loNE arc seated at his feet. Time, night. During the Scene, 
morning sloiohj breaks.^ 

Premetheus. Monarch of Gods and Daeppions, and all Spirits 
But un^ who throng those bright and rolling worlds 
Which Thou and 1 alone of living things 
Behold with sleepless eves! regard this Earth 
Made multitudinous with thy slaves, whom il ou 5 

Requitest for knee-worship, prayer, and praise, 

And toil, and hecatombs of oroken hearts, 

With fear and self-contenuit and barren hope. 

Whilst me, who am thy foe, eyele,ss iti hate. 

Hast thou made reign and triunfph, to thy scorn, lo 

O’er mine own misery and thy vain revenge. 

Three thousand years of sleep-unsheltered hours, 

And moments aye divided by keen pangs 
Till they seemed years, torture and solitude, 

Scorn ani'.despair,—these are mine empire15 
More glorious far fhaii that which thou surveyest 
Prom thine unenvied throne, 0 Mighty God! 

Almighty^ had I deigned to share the shame 
Of thine ill tyranny, and hung not here 
Nailed to this wall of eagle-baffling mountain, ao 

'Black, wintry, dead, unmeasured; without herb, 

Insect, or beast, or shape or sound of life. « 

Ah me! alas, pain, pain ever, for eve^!’ 

No change, no pause, no hope! Yet I endure. „ 

I ask the Earth, have not the mountains felt? ^ ' 35 
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I ask yon Heaven, the all-beholding Sun, 

Has it not seen ? The Sea, in storm or calm, 

Heaven’s ever-changing Shadow, spread below, 

Have its deaf waves not heard my agony? 

Ah me! alas, pain, pain ever, for ever! 30 

The crawling glaciers pierce me witb the spears 
Of their moomfreezing crystals, the bright chains 
Eat with their burning cold into my bones. ' • 

Heaven’s winged hound, polluting from thy lips 

His beak in poison not his own, tears up 35 

My heart: and shapeless sights come wandering by. 

The ghastly people of the realm of dream, 

Mocking me: and the Earthquake-fiends aro charged 
To wrench the rivets from my quivering wounds 
When the rocks^ split and close again b^ind : 40 

While from their loud abysses howling thioiig 
The genii of the storm, urging the rage 
Of whirlwind, and afflict me with keen hail. 

And yet to me welcome is day and night, 

Whether one breaks the hoar frost of the morn, 45 

Or starry, dim, and slow, the other climbs 
The leaden-coloured east; for then they lead 
The winglek, crawling hours, one among whom 
—As some dark Priest hales the‘reluctant victim — 

Shall drag thee, cruel King, to kiss the blood • 5° 

From these pale feet, whicn then might trample thee 
If they disdained not such a prostrate slave. 

Disdain! Ah no! I pity thee. What ruin 
Will hunt thee undefended through wide Heaven! 

♦How will thy soul, cloveji to its depth with terror, 55 
Gape like a nell within !<.' I speak in grief. 

Not exultation, for I hate no more, ’ ' 

As then ere misery made me wisd. The curse 
Once breathed on thee I would recall. Ye Mountains, 
Whose many-voicfed Echoes, through the mist 60 

Of cataracts, flung the thunder of that spell! 

Ye icy Springs, i«amant with wrinkling frost, 

Which vibrated to hear me, and then crept 
Shuddering through India! Thou serenest AiPi * 

Through which the Sun walks burning without beams! 
And ye swift Whirlwinds, who on poisfed wings 66 

Hung mute and moveless o’er yon hushed abyss, 

As thunder, louder than your own, made rock 
The orbdd world! If then my words had power. 

Though I am changed so that aught evil wish 70 

Ts dead within; although no memory be 
Of what is hate, let them not lose it now! 

What was that curse? for ye all heard me speak, 

54 thro' wide B ; thro’ the wide 1820. 
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Fird Voice (from the Mountains). 

Thrice three hundred thousand j’eara 
O’er the Earthquake’s couch we stood : 7 

Oft. as men convulsed with fears, 

We trembled in our multitude. 

Second Voice (from (he Springs). 

Thunderbolts had j^arched our water, 

We had been stained with bitter blood, 

And had run mute, ’mid shrieks of slaughter, 8 
Thro’ a city and a solitude. 

Third Voice (from the Air). 

I had clothed, since Earth uprose, 

Its wastes in colours not their own, 

And oft had mv serene repose _ 

Been cloven by many a rending groan. 8 

Fourth Voice (from the Whirlwinds). 

We had soared beneath these mountains 
Unresting ages; nor had thunder. 

Nor yon volcano’s flaming fountains, 

Nor any power above or under 

Ever made us mute with wonder.. 9 

First Voice. 

* But never bowed our snowy crest 
As at the voice of thine unrest. 

Second Voke. 

Never such a sound before 
To the Indian waves w:e bore. 

A pilot asleep on the howling sea 9 

Leaped up from the deck in .agony, 

And heard, and cried, ‘Ah, woe is me!’ 

And died as mad as the wild waves be. 

Third Voke. 

By such dread words from Earth to Heaven 
My still realm was never riven: iO( 

•When its wound was closed, there stood 
Darkness o’er the day like blood. 

Fourtit Voice. 

And we shrank back: for dreams of ruin 

To frozen caves our flight pursuing 

Made us keep silence—thus—and thus— jc 

Though silence is as hell to us. , ' 

The Fatih. The tonguelees Caverns ofHhe craggy hill# 
Cned, ‘ Misery I' the^ij,; the hollow Heaven replied, 
Misery! ’ And the OSean’s purple waves, 

I06 as l^en l 8 S 9 y B ; a hell im 
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Climbing the land, howled to the lashing winds, no 

And the pale nations heard it, ‘ Miseiy • 

Prometheus. I heard a sound of voices: not the voice 
Which I gave forth. Mother, thy sons and thou 
Scorn him, without whose alhenduring will 
Beneath the fierce omnipotence of Jove, 115 

Both they and thou had vanished, like Ahin mist 
Unrolled on the morning wind. Know ye not me, 

The Titan ? He who made his agony 
The barrier to your else all-conquering foe ? 

Oh, rock-embosomed lawns, and snow-fed streams, 12c 

Nowiseen athwart frore vapours, deep below, 

Through whose o’ershadowmg woods I wandered once 
With Asia, drinking life from her loved eyes; 

Why scorns the spirit which informs ye, now 
To commune with me? me alone, who checked, 125 

As one who checks a fiend-drawn charioteer, . 

The falsehood and the force of him who reigns 
Supreme, and with the groans of pining slaves 
Fills your dim glens and liquid wildernesses: 

Why answer ye not, still ? Brethren I 
Tfie Earth. • They dare not. 130 

Prometheus. Who dares? for I would hear that curse again. 
Ha, what an awful whisper rises up! 

’Tis scarce like sound: it tingles tmough the frame 
As lightning tingles, hovering ere it strike. • 

Speak, Spinti from thine inorganic voice 135 

I only know that thou art moving near 
And love. How cursed I him? 

The Earth. How canst thou hear 

Who knowest not the langiiage of the dead? ' 

Pfvmetheus. Thou art a living spirit; speak as they. 

* The Earth. I dare not speak like life, lest Heaven’s fell King 

. Should hear, and link me to some wheel of pain 141 

More torturing than the one whereon I roll. 

Subtle thou art and good, and though the Gods 
Hear not this voice, yet thou art more than God, 

Being wise and kind: earnestly hearken now. 145 

Prometheus. Obscurely through my brain, like shadows dim, 
Sweep awful thoughts, rapid and thick. I feel • * 

Faint, like one mingled in entwining love; 

Yet 'tis not pleasure. 

The Earth. No. thou canst not hear: 

Thou art immortal, and this tongue is known 150 

Only to those who die. 

Prometheus. And what art thou, 

* 0 , •melancholy Voice ? 

The Earth. • I am the Earth, 

Thy mother: she within whose stony veins, 

To the last fibre of the loftiest trdi 

137 And love 1620 ; And lovest y. Swinbumt. 
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Whose thin leaves trembled in the frozen air, 155 

Jw ran, as blood within a living frame, 

Wnen thou didst from her bosom, like a cloud 
Of glory, arise, a spirit of keen joy! 

And at thy voice her pining sons uplifted 
IJieir prostrate brows from the polluting dust, 160 

And our almighty* Tyrant with tierce dread 
Grew pale, until his thunder chained thee here. 

Then, see tliose million worlds which burn and roll 
Around us : their inhabitants beheld 
Mv sphe^^d light wane in wide Heaven; the sea 165 
Was lifted by strange tempest, and new fire ^ 

From earthquake-ntted mountains of bright snow 
Shook its portentous hair beneath Heaven’s fro^\ a; 
Lightning and Inundation vexed the plains; 

Blue thistles bloomed in cities; foodless toads 170 

Within voluptuous chambers panting crawled: 

When Plague had fallen on man, and beast, and wouu, 
And Famine; and black blight on herb and tiee; 

And in the corn, and vines, and meadow-grass. 

Teemed ineradicable poisonous weeds 175 

Draining their growth, lor my wan breast was dry 
With grief; and the thin air, my bieatli, was stained 
With the contagion of a mothers hate 
Breathed on her child’s destroyer; ay, I heaid 
Thy cui'se, the which, if thou rememherest not, iSo 

Yet my innumerable seas and streams. 

Mountains, and caves, and winds, and yon wide air, 

And the inarticulate people of the dead, 

Preserve, a tieasured spell. We meditate 

In secret joy and hope those dreadful words, 185 

But dare not speak tliem. 

Fromeiheus. Venerable mother ! 

All else who live and suffer take from thee 

Some comfort; flowers, and fruits, and happy sounds. 

And love, though fleeting; these may not be mine. 

But mine own words, I pray, deny me not. 190 

llie Eadk They shall be lold. Ere Babylon was dust, 
The Magus Zoroaster, my dead child, 

Met Iffisr own image walking in the garden. 

That apparition, sole of men, he saw. 

For know there are two worlds of life and death: 195 

One that which thou beholdest; but the other 
Is underneath the grave, wliere do inhabit 
The shadows of all forms that think and live 
Till death unite them and they part no more; 

Dreams and the light imaginings of men, «300^ 

And all that faith creates or love desires, 

Terrible, strange, sublime and beauteous shapes. 

There thou art, and dost hang, a writhing shade, 

’Mid whirlwind-peopled mountains; all the gods 
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Are there, and all the powers of nameless worlds, J05 
Vast, sceptred phantoms ; heroes, men, “and beasts ; 

And Demogorgon, a tremendous gloom; 

And he, the supreme Tyrant, on his throne 
Of burning gold. Son, one of these shall iitier 
The curse which all remember. Call at will 210 

Thine own ghost, or the ghost of Ju;j>iter, 

Hades or Typhon, or what mightier Cods 

From all-proiitic Evil, since thy ruin 

Have sprung, and trampled on my prostrate suns. 

Ask, and they must reply : so the revenge 215 

Of^the Supreme may sweep through vacant shades, 

As rainy wind through the abandoned gate 
Of a fallen palace. 

Prometiieus. Mother, let not aught 

Of that which may be evil, pass again 
My lips, or those of aught resembling me. 220 

Phantasm of Jupiter, arise, appear! 

lone. 

My wings are folded o’er mine ears: 

My wings are crossed o’er mine eyes: 

Yet through their silver shade appeai’bj 
And through their lulliijg plumes arise, 225 

A Shape, a throng of sounds 
May it be no ill to thee j 

0 thou of many wounds ! 

Near whom, tor our sweet sister’s sake, 

Ever thus we watch and wake. 230 

Panthea. 

The sound is of whirlwind undeiground, j 
Earthquake, and fire, and mountains cloven ;' 

The shape is awful like the sound, 

Clothed in dark putple, star-inwoven. 

A sceptre of pale gold 235 

To stay steps proud, o’er the slow cloud 
His veined hand doth hold. 

Cruel he looks, but calm and strong, 

Like one who does, not suffers wrong. ^ • 

Phantasm of Jupiter. Why have the secret powers of this 
strange world 240 

Driven me, a frail and empty phantom, hither 
On dii’est storms? What unaccustomed sounds 
Are hovering on my lips, unlike the voice 
With which our pallid race hold ghastly talk 
Itt darkness? And, pixiud sufferer, who art thou? 245 

Prometheus. Tremendbus Image, as thou art must be 
He whom thou shadowest forth. I am his foe, 

The Titan. Speak the words which I would hear, 

Although no thought inform thine empty voice. 
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The Earth. Listen! And though your echoes must be mute, 
Gray mountains, and old woods, and haunted springs, 251 
Prophetic caves, and isle-surrounding streams, 

Rejoice to hear what yet ye cannot speak. 

Phantasm, A spirit seizes me and speaks within: 

It tears me as fire tears a thunder-cloud. 255 

Panihea. See, how* he lifts his mighty looks, the Heaven 
Darkens above. 

lone. He speaks ! 0 shelter me ! 

Prometheus. I see the curse on gestures proud and cold, 

And looks of firm defiance, and calm hate. 

And such despair as mocks itself with smiles. , 260 

Written as on a scroll: yet speak: Oh, speak! 

Phantasm. 

Fiend, I defy thee! with a calm, fixed mind, 

All that thou canst inflict I bid thee do; 

Foul Tyrant both of Gods and Human-kind, 

One only being shalt thou not subdue. 265 

Rain then thy plagues upon me here, 

Ghastly disease, and frenzying fear; 

And let alternate frost and fire 
Eat into me, and be thine ire 
Lightning, and cutting hail, and legioned forms 270 
Of furies, driving by upon the wounding storms. 

Ay, do thy worst. Thou art omnipotent. 

O’er all things but thyself I gave thee power, 

And my own will. Be thy swift mischiefs sent 
To blast mankind, from yon ethereal tower. 275 
Let thy malignant spirit move 
In darkness over those I love: 

On me and mine I imprecate 
The utmost torture of ihy hate; 

And thus devote to sleepless agony, 280 

This undeclining head while thou must reign on high, 

But thou, who art tha,God and Lord; 0 , thou. 

Who fillest with thy soul this world of woe, 

Tokjvhom all things of Earth and Heaven do bow 
In fear and worship: all-prevailing foe! ' 285 

I curse thee! let a sufferer's curse 
Clasp thee, his torturer, like remorse; 

Till thina Infinity shall be 
A robe of envenomed agony; 

And ihke Omnipotence a crown of pain, 290 

Jo ^ng like burning gold round thy dissolving bram. 

Heap on thy soul, by virtue of «this Curse, 

Ill deedS; then be thou damned, beholding good; 

Both infinite .as is the universe, 

And thou, and thy self*torturing solitude. 295 
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An awful ima^ of calm power 
Though now thou sittest, let the hour 
Come, when thou must appear to be 
That which thou art internally; 

And after many a false and fruitless crime 300 

Scorn track thy lagging fall through boundless space 
and time. ' 

Prometheus. Were these my words, 0 Parent? 

The Earth. They were thine. 

Prometheus. It doth repent me: words are quick and vain; 
Grief for awhile is blind, and so was mine. 

I wisn no living thing to suffer pain. 305 

The Earth. 

Misery, Oh misery to me, 

That Jove at length should vanquish thee. 

Wail, howl aloud. Land and Sea, 

The Earth’s rent heart shall answer ye. 

Howl, Spirits of the living and the dead, 310 

Your remge, your defence lies fallen and vanquished. 

First Echo. 

Lies fallen and vanquished I 
Second Echo. 

Fallen and vanquished! 

lone. 

Fear not: 'tis but some passing spasm, 

The Titan is unvanquished still. 315 

But see, where through the azure chasm 
Of yon forked and snowy hill 
Trampling the slant winds on high 
With golden-sandalled feet, that glow 
Under plumes of purple dye, 320 

Like rose-ensanguined i^ory, 

A Shape comes now. 

Stretching on high from his right hand 
A serpent-cinctured wand. 

Pantim. ’Tls Jove’s world-wandering herald, Mercury. 325 

lone. 

And who are those with hydra tresses 
And iron wings that climb the wind, 

Whom the frowning God represses 
Like vapours steaming up behind, 

Clanging loud, an endless crowd— 330 

• Panthea. 

These are Jove’s tempest-walking hounds^ 

Whom he gluts with gipans and blood, 

When charioted on sumhurous cloud 
He bursts Heaven’s bounds. 
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lone. 

Are they now led, from the thin dead 335 

On new pangs to be fed? 

Panthea. 


The Titan looks as ever, J^rm, not proud. 

First Fury. Ha! > I scent life! 

Second Fury. Let me but look into his eyes! 

Third Fury. The hope of torturing him smells like a heap 
Of corpses, to a death^ird after battle. 340 

First Fury. Barest thou delay, 0 Herald 1 take cheer. Hounds 
Of Hell: what if the Son of Maia soon 
Should make us food and sport—who can please long 
The Omnipotent? 

Mercury. Back to your towers of iron, 

And gnash, beside the streams of fire and wail, 345 

Your foodless teeth. Geryon, arise I and Gorgon, 

Chimaera, and thou Sphinx, subtlest of fiends 
Who ministered to Tiiebes Heaven’s poisoned wine, 

Unnatural love, and more unnatural hate; 

These shall perform your task. 

First Fury. _ Oh, mercy! mercy! 350 

We die with our desire: drive us not back! 

Mercury. Crouch then in silence. 

Awful SufFeier! 


To fhee unwilling, most unwillingly 
I come, by the great Father’s wifi driven down, 

To execute a doom of new revenge. 355 

Alas! I pity thee, and hate myself 
That I can do no more; aye from thy sight 
Returning, for a season. Heaven seems Hell, 

So thy worn form pursues me night and day. 

Smiling reproach. Wise art thou, firm and good, 360 

But vainly wouldst stand forth, alone in strife 

Against the Onmipotent; as yon clear lamps 

That measure and divide the weary yeais 

From which there is no refuge, long have tauglit 

And long must teach. Even now thy Tortuier arms 365 

With tlje strange might of unimagined pains 

The powers who scheme slow agonies in Hell, 

And my commission is to lead them here. 

Or what more subtle, foul, or savage fiends 
(People the abyss, and leave them to their task. 370 

I Be it not sol there is a secret known 
To thee, and to none else of living things, 

{Which may transfer the sceptre 01 wide Heaven, 

*The fear of which perplexes the Supreme: 

Oothe it in words, and bid it clasp his throne 375 

In intercession; bend thy soul in prayer. 

And like a suppliant in some gorgeous fane. 

Let the will kneel within thy naughty heart: 
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For benefits and meek submission tame 
The fiercest and the mightiest. 

Prometheus. ^ [ Evil minds 380 

Change good to their own nature. I gave all 
He has; and in return he chains meliere 
Years, ages, night and day: whether the Sun 
Split my parched skin, or in the moony night 
The crystal-winged snow cling round my hair: 385 

Whilst my beloved race is trampled down 
By his thought-executing ministers. 

Such is the tyrant's recompense: 'tis just: 

He wh(^ is evil can receive no good; 

And for a world bestowed, or a friend lost, 390 

He can feel hate, fear, shame; not gratitude: 
lie but requites me for his own misdeed. 

Kindness to such is keen reproach, which breaks 
With bitter stings the light sleep of Revenge. 

Subnaission, thou dost know I cannot try: 395 

For what submission but that fatal word, I 

The death-seal of mankind’s captivity, 

Like the Sicilian’s hair-suspended sword, 

Which trembles o’er his crown, would he accept. 

Or could I ydeld? Which yet I will not yield. 400 

Let others natter Crime, where it sits throned 
In brief Omnipotence: secure are’they: 

For Justice, when triumphant, wull weep down , 

Pity, not punishment, on her own wrongs, 

Too much avenged by those who err. I wait, 405 

Enduring thus, the retributive hour 
Which since we spake is even nearer now. 

But hark, the hell-hounds clamour: fear delay: 

Behold! Heaven lowers under thy Father’s frown. ^ 

Mercury. Oh, that we might be spared: I to inflict 410 
And thoii to suffer I Once more answer me: 

Thou knowest not the period bf Jove’s power? 

Prometheus. I know but this, that it must come. 

Mercury. ^ Alas! 

Thou cahst not count thy years to come of pain ? 

Prometheus. They last while Jove must reign: nor more, 
nor less . • 4*5 

Do I desire or fear. 

Mercury. Yet pause, and plunge 

Into Eternity, where recorded time. 

Even all that we imagine, age on age, 

Seems but a point, and the reluctant mind 

Flags wearily in its unending flight, 420 

Till it sink^ dizzy, blind, lost, shelterless; 

Perchance it has not numbered the slow years 
Which thou must spend in torture, unreprieved? 

Prometheus.. Perchance no thought can count them, yet they 

pSiSSi 
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Mercun/. If thou might’afc dwell among the Gods the while 
Lapped in voluptuous joy ? 

Phmetims. I would not quit 

This bleak ravine, these unrepentant pains. 

Mercurif. Alas! I wonder at, yet pity thee. 

Prometheus. Pity the s^-despising slaves of Heaven, 

Not me, within whose mind sits peace serene, 430 

As light in the sun, throned: how vain is talk I 
Call up the fiends. 

lone., 0 , sister, look! White fire 

Has cloven to the roots yon huge snowJoaded cedar; 

How fearfully God’s thunder howls behind I 

Mercury. 1 must obey his words and thine; alas! 435 
Most heavily remorse hangs at my heart 1 

Panthea. See where the child of Heaven, with wingfed feet, 
Runs down the slanted sunlight of the dawn. 

lone. Dear sister, close thy plumes over thine eyes 
Lest thou behold and die: they come: they come 44 ° 

Blackening the birth of day with countless wings, 

And hollow underneath, like death. 

First Fury. Prometheus! 

Second Fury. Immortal Titan! 

Third Fury. Champion of Heaven’s slaves I 

Prometheus. He whom some dread nil voice invokes is here, 
Prometheus, the chained Titan. Horrible forms, 445 

Wh{jit and who are ye? Never yet there came 
Phantasms so foul through monster-teeming Hell 
From the all-miscreative Drain of Jove; 

Whilst I behold such execrable shapes, 

Methinks I grow like what I contemplate. 450 

And laugh and stare in loathsome sympathy. 

First^ Fury. Wo are the ministers of pain, and fear, 

And disappointment, and mistrust, and hate. 

And clinging crime: and as lean dogs pursue 

Through wood and lake some struck and sobbing fawn, 455 

We track all things that weep, and bleed, and live. 

When the gi’cat King betrays them to our will. 

Prometheus. Oh! many tearful natures m one name, 

I know ye’; and these lakes and echoes know 

The darkpess and the clangour of your wings. 460 

But why more hideous than your loathfed selves 

Gather ye up in legions from the de^? 

Second Fury. We knew not that: Sisters, rejoice, rejoice! 

Prometheus. Can aught exult in its deformity? 

Second Fury. The beauty of delight mak^ lovers glad, 465 
Gazing on one another: so are we. 

As from the rose which the pale priestess kneels 

To gather for her festal crown of flowers 

The aSreal crimson falls, flushing her cheek, 

go i:om om: victim's destined agony 470 

The shade which is our form invests us round. 
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Else we are shapeless as our mother Night. 

Prometheus. I laugh your power, and his who sent you here, 
To lowest scorn. Pour forth the cup of pain. 

P^rst Fury. Thou thinkest we will rend thee bone from bone, 
And nerve from neiwe, working like fire within? 476 

Prometheus. Pain is my element, as hate is thme ; 

Ye rend me now: I caie not. , 

Second Fury. Dost imagine 

We will but laugh into thy lidless eyes? 

Prometh^. I weigh not what ye do, but what ye suffer, 480 
Being evil. Cruel was the power which called 
You, or, aught else so wretched, into light. 

Third Fury. Thou think’st we will live through thee, one by one, 
Like animal life, and though we can obscure not 
The soul which burns within, that wo will dwell 485 

Beside it, hke a vain loud multitude 
Vexing the self-content of wisest men: 

Tliat w^ will be dread thought beneath thy brain, 

And foul desire round thine astonished heart, 

And blood within tliy labyrinthine veins 490 

Crawling like agony? 

Pmmetheus. Why, ye are thus now; 

Yet am I king over myself, and rule 
The torturing and conflicting throngs within. 

As Jove rules you when Hell grows mutinous. 494 

Chorus of Furies. 

From the ends of the earth, from the ends of the earth. 
Where the night has its grave and the morning its birth, 

Come, come, come! 

Oh, ye who shake hills with the scream of your mirth, 
When cities sink howling in ruin; and ye 
Who wth wingless footsteps trample the sea, 500 

And close upon Shipwreck and Famine’s track, 

Sit chattering with joy on fhe foodless wreck; 

Come, come, come! 

Leave the bed, low, cold, and red. 

Strewed beneath a nation dead; 505 

Leave the hatred, as in ashes 
Fire is left for future burning: 

It will burst m bloodier flashes 
When ye stir it, soon returning: 

Leave the self-contcmpt implanted 5x0 

In young spirits, sense-enchanted, 

Misery^s yet unkindled fuel: 

Leave Hell’s secrets half unchanted 
To the maniac dreamer; cruel 
More than ye can be with hate 5*5 

Is he with fear. 

Come, come, come! 

We are steaming up from Hell’s wide gate 
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' And we burthen the blast of the atmosphere, 

But vainly we toil till ye come here. 520 

’ lone. Sister, I hear the thunder of new wings. 

Panthea. These solid mountains quiver with the sound 
Even as the tremulous air: their shadows make 
The space within my plumes more black than night. 

First Fury. 

Your call was as a winged car 525 

Driven on whirlwinds fast and far; 

It rapt us from red gulfs ot war. 

Second Fury. 

From wide cities, famine-wasted; 

Third Fmy. 

Groans half heard, and blood untasted; 

Fourth Fury. 

Kingly conclaves stern and cold, 530 

Wheie blood with gold is bought and sold; 

Fifth Fury. 

From the furnace, white and hot. 

In whicli— 

A Fury. 

Speak not: whisper not: 

I know all that ye would tell. 

But to speak might break the spell 535 

Which must bend the Invincible, 

TJie stem of thought ; 

He yet defies the deepest power of Hell. 

A Fury. 

Tear the veil! 

Another* Fury. 

It is torn. 

Chorus. 

The pale stars of the morn 
Shine on ja misery, dire to be borne. 540 

Dost thou faint, mighty Titan ? We laugh thee to acorn. 

Dost thou boast the clear knowledge thou waken'dst for man ? 
Then was kindled within him a thirst which outran 
Those perishing waters; a thirst of fierce fever, 

Hope, love, doubt, desire, which consume him for ever. 545 
One came forth of gentle worth 
Smiling on the sanguine earth; 

His words outlived him, like swift poison 
Withering up truth, peace", and pity. 

Look I where round tne wide horizon 550 

Many a million-peopled city 
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Vomits smoke in the bn'ght air. 

Hark that outcry of despair! 

’Tis his mild and gentle ghost 
Wailing for the laith he kindled: 555 

Look again, the flames almost 
To a glow-worm’s lamp have dwindled: 

The survivors round the embers • 

Gather tin dread. 

j joy, joy! 560 

Past ages crowd on thee, but each one remembers. 

And the future is dark, and the present is spread 
Like a pillow of thorns for thy siumberless head. 

to 

Semichorus I. 

Drops of bloody agony flow 

From his white and quivering brow. 565 

Grant a little respite now: 

See a disenchanted nation 
Springs like day from desolation; 

To Tj'utli its state is dedicate, 

And IVeedom leads it forth, her mate; 570 

A legioned band of linktjd brothers 
Whom Love calls children— 

Semichorus IT.* 

’Tis another’s: • 

See how kindred murder kin: 

’Tis the vintage-time for death and sin: 

Blood, like new wine, bubbles within: 575 

Till Despaii’ smothers 

The struggling world, which slaves and tyrants win. 

[All the Fueies vanish, except one. 
lone. Hark, sister! what a low yet dreadful groan 
Quite unsuppressed is tearing up the heart 
Of the good Titan, as storms Xbat the deep, 580 

And beasts hear the sea moan in inland caves. 

Barest thou observe how the fiends torture him ? 

Panthea. Alas! I looked forth twice, but will no more. 
lone. What didst tliou see? 

Panthea. A woful sight: a yniith . 

Wth patient looks nailed to a crucifix. 585 

lone. What next ? 

Panthea. The heaven around, the earth below 

Was peopled with thick shapes of human death, 

All horrible, and wrought by human hands, 

And some appeared the work of human hearts. 

For men were slowly killed by frowns and smiles: 59° 

And other sights too £oi}il to speak and live 
Were wandering by. Let us not tempt worse fear 
By looking forth: those gi'oans are grief enough. 

553 Hark B ; Mark 1820. 589 And 1820; Tho’ B. 
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Fury. Behold an emblem; those who do endure 
Deep wronpfs for man, and scorn, and chains, but heap 595 
TluDUsandfold torment on themselves and him. 

•^Prometheus. Remit the anguish of that lighted stare; 

Close those wan lips; let that thorn-wounded brow 
Stream not with blood; it mingles with thy tears 1 
Fix, fix those tortured orbs in peace and death, 6oo 

So thy sick throes shake not that crucifix, 

So those pale fingers play not with tliy gore. 

0 , horrible I Thy name I will not speak, 

It hath become a cursa I see, I see 

The -wise, the mild, the lofty, and the just, 605 

Whom thy slaves hate for being like to thee, 

Some hunted by foul lies from their heart’s home, 

An early-chosen, late-lamented home; 

As hooded ounces cling to the driven hind; 

Some linked to corpses in unwholesome cells: 610 

Some—Hear I not the multitude laugh loud ?— 

Impaled in lingering fue: and mighty realms 
Float by my feet, like sea-uprooted isles. 

Whose sons are kneaded down in common blood 
By the red light of their own burning homes. 615 

Fury. Blood thou canst see, and fire; and canst hear groans ; 
Worse things, unheard, unseen, remain behind. 

Prometheus. Worse? 

Fury. ^ In each human heart terror survives 

The ravin it has gorged: the loftiest fear 
All that they would disdain to think were true; 620 

Hypocrisy and custom make their minds 
The fanes of many a worship, now outworn. 

They dare not devise good for man’s estate. 

Ana yet they know not that they do not dare. 

The good want power, but to weep barren tears. 625 

The powerful goodness want: worse need for tliem. 

The wise want love; and those who love want wisdom; 

And all best things are thus confused to ill. 

Many are strong and rich, and would be just, 

But live among their suffering fellow-men 630 

As if none felt: they know not what they do. 

Prom^keus. Thy words are like a cloud of winged snakes; 
And yet I pity those they torture not. 

Fury. Thou pitiest them? I speak no more! [Fcrw?s 7 /cs. 
Prometheus. Ah woe! 

Ah woe! Alas! pain, pain ever, for ever! 635 

I close my tearless eyes, but see more clear 
Thy works within my woe-illum6d mind, 

Thou subtle tyrant! Peace is in the grave. 

The grave hiaes all things beautiful ^nd good: 

I am a God and cannot find it there, 

Nor would I seek it: for, though dread revenge, 

619 ravin B, ed. 1839 ; ruin 1820. 
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This is defeat, fierce king, not victory. 

The sights with which thou torturest gird my soul 
With new endurance, till the hour arrives 
When they sliall he no types of things which are. 6^5 

Panthea. Alas! what sawest thou more? 

Prometheus. There are two woes; 

To speak, and to behold: thou spare me ione. 

Names are there, Nature’s sacred watchwords, they 
Were borne aloft in bright emblazonry; 

The nations thronged around, and cried aloud, 650 

As with one voice. Truth, liberty, and love! 

Sudderdy fierce confusion fell from heaven 
Among them; there w 5 s strife, deceit, and fear: 

Tyrants rushed in, and did divide the spoil. 

This was the shadow of the truth I saw. 655 

The Earth. I felt thy toifure, son; with such mixed joy 
As pain and virtue give. To cheer thy state 
I bid ascend those subtle and fair spirits, 

Whose homes are the dim caves of human thought, 

And who inhabit, as birds wing the wind, 660 

Its world-surrounding aether: they behold 
Beyond that twilight realm, as in a glass. 

The future: may they speak comfort to thee! 

Panthea. Look, sister, where a troop of spirits gather, 

Like flocks of clouds in spring’s delightful weather, 665 

Thronging in the blue airl • 

lone. And seel more come, 

Like fountain-vapours when the winds aie dumb, 

That climb up the ravine in scattered lines. 

And, hark! is it the music of the pines ? 

Is it the lake? Is it the waterfall? 670 

Panthea. ’Tis something sadder, sweeter far than all. 

Chorus of .Spirits. 

From unremembered ages we 
Gentle guides and guardians be 
Of heaven-oppressed mortality; 

And we breathe, and sicken not, 675 

The atmosphere of human thought: 

Be it dim, and dank, and gray, , * 

Like a storm-extinguished day, 

Ti avelled o’er by (mng gleams; 

Be it bright as all between 680 

Cloudless sMes and windless streams, 

Silent, liquid, and serene; 

As the birds within the wind, 

As the fish within the wave. 

As the thoughts of man’s own mind 685 

Float through all above the grave; 

We make there our liquid lair, 

646 thou more ? B ; thou ? 1820. 687 there B, ed 1839 ; these 1820. 
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Voyaging cloudliko and unpent 
Through the boundless element: 

Thence we bear the prophecy 690 

Which begins and ends in thee I 

lone. More yet come, one by one: the air around them 
Looks radiant as Ih^p air around a star. 

First Spirit. 

On a battle-tnimpet’s blast 
1 fled hither, fast, fast, fast, 695 

’Mid the darkness upward cast. 

From the dust of cieeds outworn, 

From the tyrant’s banner torn. 

Gathering ’roimd me, onward borne, 

There was mingled many a cry— 700 

Freedom! Hope! Death! Victory! 

Till they faded through the sky; 

And one sound, above, around, 

1 One sound beneath, around, above, 

1 Was moving; ’twas the soul of Love; 705 

’Twas the hope, the prophecv. 

Winch begins and ends in tnee, 

^ Second Spirit 

A rainbow’s arch stood on the sea, 

Which rocked beneath, immovably; = ' 

And the triumphant storm did flee, 710 

Like a conqueror, swift and proud, 

Between, with many a captive cloud, 

A shapeless, dark and rapid crowd, 

Each by lightning riven in half: 

I heard the thunder hqamely laugh: 715 

Mighty fleets were strewn like chaff 
And spread bene&th*a hell of death 
O’er the white waters. I alit 
On a great ship lightning-split. 

And speeded hither on the sigh 720 

Of one who gave an enemy 

His plank, then plunged aside to die. 

Third Spirit 

I sate beside a sage’s bed,- 

And the lamp was burning red'- 

Near the book where he had fed,^' 725 

When a Dream with plumes of flame, 

To his pillow hovering came, 

And^ I knew it was the same 

Which had kindled long ago 

Pity, eloquence, and woe: 730 

And the world awhile below 

Wore the shade, its lustre made. 
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It has borne me here ns fleet 
As Desire’s lightning feet : 

I must ride it back ere morrow, 735 

Or the sage will wake in sorrow. 

Fourth Spirit. , 

On a ]:)oet’s lips I slept 
Dreaming like a love-adept ‘ 

In the sound his breathing kept; 

Nor seeks nor finds he mortal blisses, 740 

But feeds on the aSroal kisses 

Of shapes that haunt thought’s wildernesses. 

^He will watcli from dawn to gloom 
'"The lake-reflected sun illume 
\ The yellow bees in the ivy-bloom, 745 

Nor need nor see, what things they be; 

But from these create he can 
Forms more real than living man. 

Nurslings of immortality! 

One of these awakened me, 750 

And I sped to succour thee. 
lone. 

Bebold’st thou not two shapes from the east and west 
Como, as two doves to one oelovtid nost, 

T’win nurslings of the all-sustaining air 
On swift still wings glide down the atmosphere? , 755 
And, hark! their sweet, sad voices! ’tis despair 
Mingled with love and then dissolved in sound. 

Fanthea. Canst thou speak, sister? all my words are drowned. 
lone. Their beauty gives me voice. See how they float 
On their sustaining wings of skiey grain, 760 

Orange and azure deepening into gold: 

Their soft smiles light the air like a star’s fire. 

Chorus of Spirits. 

Hast thou beheld the form of Love ? 

F 0 h Spirit, 

Aa over wide dominions 
I sped, like some swift cloud that wings the wide air's wlder- 
nesses, • • 

That planet-crested shape swept by on lightning-braided pinions, 
Scattering the liquid joy of life from his ambrosial tresses; 
His footsteps pavea the world with light; but as I passed ’twas 
fading, 767 

And hollow Ruin yawned behind; great sages bound in 
madness, 

And» headless patriots, and pale youths who perished, un¬ 
upbraiding, • 

Gleamed in the night. I wandered o’er, till thou, O King of 
sadness. 77° 

Turned by thy smile the worst I saw to recollected gladness. 
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Sixth Spirit. 

Ah, sister I Desolation is a delicate thing: 

It walks not on the earth, it floats not on the' air, 

But treads with lulling footstep, and fans with silent wing 
The tender hopes which in their hearts the best and gentlest 
boar; 775 

^Vho, sootned to fiflse repose by the fanning plumes above 
And the music-stirring motion of its soft and busy feet, 
Dream visions of aereal joy, and call the monster, Love, 

And wake, and find the shadow Pain, as he whom now we greet. 

Chorus. I 

Though Ruin now Love’s shadow be, 780 

Following him, destioymgly, 

On Death’s white and winged steed, 

Which the fleetest cannot flee, 

Trampling doAvn both flower and weed, 

Man and beast, and foul and fair, . 785 

Like a tempest through the air; 

Thou shalt q^uell this norseman grim, 

Woundless though in heart or limb. 

Promethms. Spirits! how know ye this shall bo? 

Chorus. 

In the atmosphere we breathe, 790 

As buds grow led when the snow-storms flee. 

From Spring gathering up beneath, 

Wliose mild winds shake the elder brake, 

And the wandering herdsmen know 
That the white-thorn soon will blow: 795 

Wisdom, Justice, Love, and Peace, 

When they struggle to increase, 

Are to us as soft winds be 

To shepherd boys» the prophecy 

^V'hich begins and ends in thee. 800 

lone. Where are the Spirits fled? 

Fanthea. Only a sense 

Remains of them, like the omnipotence 
Of miusie„ when the inspired voice and lute 
Languish, eie yet the responses are mute, 

Ayht<jb through the deep and labyiinthine soul, 805 

Like echoes through long caverns, wind and roll. 

Prometheus. How fair these aiiborn shapes! and yet I feel 
Most vain all hope but love; and thou ait far. 

Asia! who, when my being overflowed, 

Wert like a golden chalice to bright wine • 8 io 

Which else had sunk into the thirsty^dust. 

All things are still; alas I how hes^vily 
This qmel morning weighs upon my heart; 

774, lulling £; gilent J 8 J 0 . 
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Though I should dream I could even sleep with giief 
If slumber were denied not. I would fain . 8x5 

it Js my destiny to be, . 

Tlie saviour and the strength of suffering man, 

Or sink into the original gulf of things : 

There is no agony, and no solace left; 

Earth can console, Heaven can torment no jnore. 820 

Panthea. Hast thou forgotten one who watches thee 
The cold daik night, and never sleeps but when 
The siiadow of thy spirit falls on her ? 

Prometheus. I said all hope was vain but love: thou lovest. 
PantheOn Deeply in truth; but the eastern star looks white, 
And Asia waits in that far Indian vale, 826 

The scene of her sad exik; rugged once 
And desolate and frozen, like this ravine; 

But now invested with fair flowers and herbs, 

And haunted by sweet airs and sounds, which flow 83a 

Among riie woods and waters, from the aethei- 
Of her transforming presence, which would hide 
If it were imngled not with thine. Farewell! 

END 0¥ THE FIKSl A‘ *' 


ACT II 

Scene A lovely Vale in the Indian Caucasus 

Asia alone. 

Asia. From all the blasts of heaven thou hast descended: 
Yes, like a spirit, like a thought, which makes 
Uiivyonted tears throng to "the horny eyes. 

And beatings haunt the desolated lieart, 

Which should have learnt repose : thou hast descended 5 
Cmdled in tempests; thou dost wake, 0 Spring! 

0 child of many winds! As suddenly 
Thou comest as the memory of a dream, 

AVhich now is sad because it hath been sweet; 

Like genius, or like joy which riseth up lo 

As fiom the earth, clothing with golden clouds , 

The desert of our life. ^ ^ 

This is the season, this the day, the hour; 

At sunrise thoiT shouldst come, sweet sister mine, 

Too long desired, too long delaying, come! 15 

How like death-wonhs the wiiigless moments crawl! 

The point of one white star is quivering still 
Deep in the orange light of widening morn ,. 

Beyijnd the purale mountains: through a chasm' . 

Of wind-dividea mist th^ darker lake ‘ ^ 20 

Reflects it: now it wanes f it gleams again 
As the waves fade, and as the burning threads 
Of woven cloud unravel in pale air; 
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’Tis lost I and through yon peaks of cloud-like snow 
The roseate sipnlight quivers: hear I not 35 

The iEolian music of her sea-green plumes 
Winnowing the ciimson dawn ? [Panthea enters. 

I feel, I see 

Those eyes which burn through smiles that fade in tears, 
Like stars half^quenchod in mists of silver dew. 

Beloved and most beautiful, who wearest 30 

The shadow of that soul by which I live, 

How late thou ait! the sphered sun had climbed 
The sea ; my heart was sick with hope, before 
The printless air felt thy belated plumes. 

JPanthea. Tardon, great Sister I but my wings \fere faint 
With the delight of a remeiiibeied dream, 36 

As are the noontide plumes of summer winds 
Satiate with sweet flowers. I was wont to sleep 
Peacefully, and awake refreshed and calm 
Before the sacred Titan’s fall, and thy , 40 

Unhappy love, had made^ through use and pity, 

Both love and woe familiar to my heart 

As they had grown to thine: erewhile I slept 

Under the glaucous caverns of old Ocean 

Within dim bowere of green and purple moss, 45 

Our young lone’s soft and milky aims 

Locked then, as noV, behind my dark, moist hair, 

While my shut eyes and cheek were pressed witluii 
The folded depth of her life-breathing bosom : 

But not as now, since I am made the wind 50 

Which fails beneath the music that I bear 

Of thy most woidless converse; since dissolved 

Into ihe sense with which love talks, my lest 

Was troubled and yet sweet; my waking hours 

Too full of care and pain. 

Asia. Lift up thine eyes, 55 

And let me read thy dreamr 

Tanihea. ^ As I have said 

With our sea-sister at his feet I slept. 

The mountain mists, condensing at our voice 
Under ihe moon, had spread their snowy flakes, 

Froift*the keen ice shielding our linked sleep. 60 

Then two dreams came. One, I remember not. 

But in the other liis pale wound-worn limbs 
Pell from Prometheus, and the azure night 
Grew radiant with the glory of that form ^ 

Which lives unchanged within, and his voice fell 65 

like music which makes giddy the dim brain, 

Paint with iatoxication ol keen joy: • 

* Sister of her whoso footsteps pawa the world 
With loveliness—more fair tlian aught but her, 

Whose shadow thou art—lift tliine eyes on me.* 70 

I lifted them: the overpowering light 
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,Of that immoi*tal shape was shadowed o'er 
By love; which, from his soft and flowing limbs^ 

And passion-parted lips, and keen, faint eyes. 

Steamed forth like vaporous fire ; an atmosphere - 75 

Which wrapped me in its all-dissolving power, 

As the warm aether of the morning sun 
Wraps ere it drinks some cloud of wandering dew» 

I saw not, heard not, moved not, only felt 

His presence flow and mingle through my blood So 

Till it became his life, and his grew mine,' 

And I was thus absorbed, until it passed, 

And like the vapours when the sun sinks down. 

Gathering again in drops upon the pines. 

And tremulous as they, in the deep night 85 

My being was condensed; and as the rays 

Of thou^t were slowly gathered, I could hear 

His voice, whose accents lingered ere they died 

Like footsteps of weak melody: thy name 

Among the many sounds alone I heard 90 

Of what might oe aiticulate; though still 

I listened through the night when sound was none. 

lone wakened then, and said to me: 

‘ Canst thou divine what troubles me to-night ? 

I always knew what I desired before, t. 95 

Nor ever found delight to wish in vain. 

But now I cannot tell thee what I seek; 

I know not j something sweet, since it is sweet 
Even to desire; it is thy sport, false sister: 

Thou hast discovered some enchantment old, 100 

Whose spells have stolen my spirit as I slept 

And mingled it with thine :* for when just now 

We kissed, I felt within thy parted lips 

The sweet air that sustained me, and the warmth 

Of the life-blood, for loss of whiih I faint, 105 

Quivered between our intertwining arms.' 

1 answered not, for the Eastern star grew pale. 

But fled to thee. 

Asia. _ Thou speakest, but thy words 
Are as the air: I feel them not: Oh, lift 
Thine eyes, that I may read his written soul! no 

Panthea. 1 lift them though they droop beneath the load 
Of that they would express: what canst thou see 
But thine own fairest shadow imaged there? 

Asia. Thine eyes are like the deep, blue, boundless heaven 
Contracted to two circles underneath 115 

Their long, fine lashes ; dark, far, measureless. 

Orb withm orb, and line through line inwoven, 

Pantkea. Why lookest tiou as if a spirit passed ? 

Asia. There is a change: beyond their inmost depth 
I see a shade, a shape: tis He, stray^. , 

In the soft hght of nis own smiles, which spread 


X20 
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Like radiance from the cloud-surrounded moon. 

Prometheus, it *is thine I depart not yet 1 

not those smiles that we shall meet again 
'Vnthin that bright pavilion which their beams 125 

Shall build o’er the waste world ? The dream is told. 

What shape is that between us? Its rude hair 
Roughens the wSid that lifts it^ its re^rd 
Is wild and quick, yet ’tis a thing of air, 

For through its gray robe gleams the golden dew 130 

Whose stars the noon has quenched not. 

Dream. Follow! Follow ! 

Pantliea. It is mine other dream. • 

Ama. It disappears. 

Danthea. It passes now into my mind. Methought 
As we sate here, the flower-infolding buds 
Burst on yon lightning-blasted almond-tree, 135 

When swift from the white Scythian wilderness 
A wind swept forth wrinkling the Earth with frosts 
I looked, and all the blossoms were blown down; 

But on each leaf was stamped, as the blue bells 
Of Hyacinth tell Apollo’s written grief, 1 40 

0, FOLLOW, follow! 

Am. As you speak, your words 

Fill, pause by pauses my own lorgotien sleep 
With shapes. Methought among these lawns together 
We wandered, underneath the young gray dawn. 

And multitudes of dense white fleecy clouds 145 

Were wandering in thick flocks along the mountains 
Shepherded by the slow, unwilling wind; 

And the white dew on the new-bladed grass, 

Just piercing the dark earth, hung silently; 

And there was more which 1 remember not: 150 

But on the shadows of the morning clouds. 

Athwart the purple mountain slope, was written 
Follow, 0, follow ! as they vanished by; 

And on each herb, from which Heaven’s dew had fallen, 

The like was stamped, as with a withering fire; 155 

A wind arose among the pines: it shook 
The clinging music from their boughs, and then 
Low, sweet, faint sounds, like the farewell of ghosts. 

Were heard : 0 , follow, follow, follow me I 

And then I said: ‘Panthea, look on me.’ 160 

But in the depth of those belovbd eyes 

Still I saw, follow, follow! 

Echo. ** Follow, follow! 

Fmihca, The crags, this clear spring morning, mock our voices 
As they Avero spirit-tongued. • 

Asia. It i# some being 

Around the crags. What fine clear sounds! 0, list! 165 
12a moon 3 ; morn J8S0. 126 o’er B ; on 1830 . 
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Echoes (unseen). 

Echoes we: listen I 
We cannot stay: 

As dew-stars glisten 
Then fade away— 

Child of Ocean! • 170 

Asia. Hark! Spirits speak. The liquid responses 
Of their aereal tongues yet sound. 

Panihea. I hear. 

Echoes. 

0, follow, follow, 

As our voice recedeth 

Through the caverns hollow, 175 

Where the forest spread oth ; 

(More distant.) 

0, follow, follow! 

Through the caverns hollow. 

As the song floats thou pursue, 

Where the wild bee nevoi flew, iSo 

Through the noontide darkness deep. 

By the odour-breathing sleep 

Of faint night flowers, and the waves 

At the fountain-lighted caves, • 

While our music, wild and sweet, 185 

Mocks thy gently falling feet, 

Ciiild of Ocean! 

Asia. Shall we pursue the sound ? It grows more faint 
And distant. 

Panthea. List! the strain floats nearer now. 

Echoes. 

In the world unjtnown 190 

Sleeps a voice unspoken ; 

By thy step alone 
Can its rest be broken; 

Child of Ocean I 

Asia. How the notes sink upon the ebbing wind! 195 

Echoes. 

0, follow, follow! 

Through the caverns hollow, 

As the song floats thou pursue, 

By the woodland noontide _dew 

By the forest, lakes, ahiT fountains, a 00 

Through the many-folded mountains; 

To the rents, emd gulfs, and chasms, 

Where the Eaith r^osed from spasms, 

On the da.f when He and thou 
Parted, to commingle now: 205 

Child 01 Ocean i 
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Asia. Come, sweet Panthea, link thy hand in mine, 

And follow, ere‘the voices fade away. 

Scene II.— A Forestf intermingled milt Bocks and Caverns. Asia 
and Panthea pass into it. Two young Fauns aie sitting on 
a Buck listening. 

Semichorus L of Spirits. 

Tlio path through which that lovely twain 
Have passed, i>y cedar, pine, and yew, 

And each dark tree that ever grow. 

Is curtained out from Heaven’s wide blue; 

Nor sun, nor moon, nor wind, nor rain, 5 

Can pierce its interwoven bowei’s, 

Nor aught, save ■where some cloud of dew, 

Drifted along the earth-creeping breeze. 

Between the trunks of the hoar trees, 

Hangs each a pearl in the pale flowers lo 

Of the green laurel, blown anew; 

And bends, and then fades silently, 

One frail and fair anemone: ' 

Or when some star of many a one 

That climbs and wanders through steep night, 15 

Has found tire cleft through which alone 

Beams fall fiom high those depths upon 

Ere it is borne away, away, 

By the swift Heavens that cannot stay. 

It scatters drops of golden light, 20 

Like lines of rain tliat ne’er unite: 

And the gloom divine is all around, 

And underneath is the mossy ground. 

Semichoms 11 . 

There the voluptuous'nightin^es. 

Are awake through all the broad noonday. 25 

When one with bliss or sadness fails. 

And through the windless ivy-bouglis. 

Sick with sw'eet love, droops dying away 
•|On its mate’s music-panting oosom ; 

I Another from the swinging blossom, 30 

^ Watching to catch the languid close 
Of the last strain, then lifts on high 
The wings of the weak melody, 

’Till some new strain of feeling bear 
The song, ^d all the woods are mute; 35 

When there is heard through the dim air 
The rush of vrings, and rismg there 
Like many a l^e-surroimded flute, 

Sounds overflow the listener’s brain 
v' So sweet, that joy is almost pain. 

38 aurrounded By «d. 18S9 ; surrounding 1820. 
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Scmichoms 1 . 

• 

Thore those enchanted eddies play 
Of echoes, music-tongued, which draw, 

By Deinogorgon’s mighty law, 

With melting rapture, or sweet awe, 

All spirits on that secret way; , 45 

As inland boats are driven to Ocean 
Down streams made sti-ong with mountain-thaw: 

And first there comes a gentle sound 
To those in talk or slumber bound, 

And wakes the destined soft emotion,— 50 

Attracts, impels them j those who saw 
Say from the breathing earth behind 
There stains a plume-uplifting wind 
Which drives them on their path, while they 
Believe their own swift wings and feet 55 

The sweet desires within obey: 

And so they float upon their way. 

Until, still sweet, but loud and strong, 

The stoim of sound is driven along. 

Sucked up and hurrying: as they fleet (So 

Behind, its gathering billows meet 
And to the fatiil mountain bear 
Like clouds amid the yielding atr. 

First Faun. Canst thou imagine where those spirits live* 
Which make such delicate music in the woods? 65 

We haunt within the least fiequented caves 
And closest coverts, and we know these wilds. 

Yet never meet them, though we hear them oft: 

Where may they hide themselves? 

Second Faun. ’Tis hard to tell: 

I have heard those more skilled in spirits say, 

The bubbles, which the enchantment of the sun 
Sucks from the pale faint water-flowers that pave 
The oozy bottom of clear lakes and pools, 

Are the pavilions where such dwell and float 

Under the green and jgolden atmosphere 75 

Which noontide kindl^ through the woven leaves; 

And when these burst, and the thin fiery air, •* 

The which they breathed within those lucent domes, 

Ascends to flow like meteors through the night, 

They ride on them, and rein their headlong speed, 80 

And bow their burning crests, and glide in fire 
Under the waters of the earth again. 

First Faun. If such live thus, have others other lives, 
tJndettpink blossoms or withm the bells 
Of meadow flowers, or folded violets deep, 85 

Or on their dying odours, when they die, 

Or in the sunlight of the sphered dew ? 

50 destined] destinied 1820 . 86 on 1820 ; in B. 
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Second Faun. Ay, many more which we may well divine. 
But, should WG'stay to speak, noontide would come, 

And thwart Silenus find his goats undrawn, 90 

And grudge to sing those wise and lovely songs 
Of Fate, and Chance, and God, and Chaos old, 

And Love, and the chained Titan’s woful doom, 

And how ho shall be loosed, and make the eaiih 
One brotherhood : delightful strains which cheer 95 

Our solitary twilights, and which charm 
To silence the unenvying nightingales. 

Scene III.— A Pinnacle op Rock among MoitnIains. 

Asia and Panthea. 

'A 

Panthea. Hither the sound has borne us—to the realm 
Of Deinogorgon, and the mighty portal. 

Like a vmcano’s meteor-breathing chasm. 

Whence the oracular vapour is hurled up 

Which lonely men drink wandering in their youth, S 

And call truth, virtue, love, genius, or joy, 

Tliat maddening wine of life, whose dregs they dram 
To deep intoxication; and uplift. 

Like Mienads who cry loud, Evoe! Evoe! 

The voice which is contagion to the world. ^ 10 

Fit throne for such a Power I Magnificent! 

Hdw glorious art thou, Earth I AnJ if thou be “ 

The snadow of some spirit lovelier still, 

Though evil stain its work, and it should be 

Like its creation, weak yet beautiful, 15 

I could fall down and worship that and thee. 

Even now my heart adoreth: Wonderful! 

Look, sister, ere the vapour dim thy brain: 

Beneath is a wide plain of billowy mist, 

As a lake, paving m the morning sky, au 

With azure waves which burst in silver light, 

Some Indian vale. Behold it, rolling on 
Under the curdling winds, and islanding 
The peak whereon we stand, midway, around, 

Encinctured by the dark and blooming forests, 25 

Dim ti^light-lawns, and stream-illumed caves, 

And wind-enchanted shapes of wandering mist ; 

And far on high the keen sky-cleaving mountains 

From icy spires of sun-like radiance fling 

The dawn, as lifted Ocean’s dazzling spray, 30 

From some Atlantic islet scattered up, 

Spangles the wind with lamp-like water-drops. 

The vale is girdled with their walls, a howl • 

Of cataracts from their thaw*cloven»ravines. 

Satiates the listening wind, continuous, vast, 35 

Awful as silence. Hark I the rushing snow! 

93 doom B, 9d. JS39'; dooms I8S0. st6 illumed B; illumined 1830. 
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The sun-awakened avalanche! whose mass, 

Thrice sifted by the storm, had gathered there 
Flake after flake, in heayen-defving minds 
As thought by thought is piled, till some groat truth 40 
Is loosened, and the nations echo round, 

Shaken to their roots, as do the mountains now. 

Panthea. Look how the gusty sea of mi!*t is breaking 
In crimson foam, even at our feet! it rises 
As Ocean at the enchantment of the moon 45 

Kt)und foodless men wrecked on some oozy isle. 

Asia. The fraginents of the cloud are scattered uji; 

The wind that lifts them disentwines my hair; 

Its billows now sweep o’er mine eyes; my brain 
Grows dizzy; see'st thou shapes within the mist? 50 

Panthea. A countenance with beckoning smiles: there burns 
An azure fire within its golden locks! 

Another and another: haik! they speak! 

Song of Spirits, 

'■ To the deep, to the deep, 

Down, down I 55 

Through the shade of sieoi>, 

Through the cloudy strife 
Of Death and of Life; , ^ 

Through the veil and the liar 
Of things which seem and aie • Oo 

Even to the steps of the remotest throne, 

Down, down! 

While the sound whiils around, 

Down, down I 

As the fawn draws the hound, 65 

As the lightning the vapour, 

As a weak moth the taper; 

Death, despair; love, sorrow; 

Time both; to-day, to-moriow ; 

As steel obeys the spirit of the stone, 70 

Down, down! 

Through the gray, void abysm, 

Down, down! 

Where the air is no prism, 

And the moon and stars are not, 7; 

And the cavern-crags wear not 
The radiance of Heaven, 

Nor the gloom to Earth given, 

Where there is One pervading, One alono, 

• Down, down! 80. 

In the depth* of the deep, 

Down, down! 

Like veiled lightning asleep, 

50 lee’afc thou £; 1 gee thin 2820 ; I gee 18S9, 
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Like the spark nursed in embers, 

The iast look Love remembers, 85 

Like a diamond, which sliines 
On the dark wealth of mines, 

A spell is treasured but tor thee alone. 

Down, down! 

We have bound thee, we guide thee; 90 

Down, down! 

With the bright form beside thee; 

Resist not the w^kness. 

Such strength is in meekness 
That the Eternal, the Immortal, * 9^5 

Must unloose through life’s portal 
The snake-like Doom coiled underneath his throne 

By that alone. 

Scene IV.— The Cave of Demoookoon. Asia and Panthea. 

Panthea. What veiled form sits on that ebon throne? 

Asia. The veil has fallen. 

Panthea. I see a mighty darkness 

Filling the seat of power, and rays of gloom 
Dart round, as light from the meridian sun. 

—Ungazed upon and shapeless; neither limb, S 

Nor form, nor outline; yet we feel it is 
A living Spirit. 

Demogorqon. Ask what thou wouldst know. 

Asia. What canst thou tell? 

Dmogorgon. All things thou dar’st demand. 

Asia. Who made the living world? 

Dmogorgon. God. 

Asia. Who made all 

That it contains? thought, passion, reason, will, 10 

Imagination ? • 

Demogorqon. God; Almighty God. 

Asia. Who made that sense which, when the winds ot Spring 
In rarest visitation, or the voice 
Of one beloved heard in youth alone. 

Fills th^ faint eyes with falling tears which dim 15 

The radiant looks of unbewailing flowers, 

And leaves this peopled earth a solitude 
When it returns no more? 

Demogorqon, Merciful God. 

Asia. And who made terror, madness, crime, remorse, 
Wliich from the links of the great chain of thmgs, «« 

To every thought within the mind of man 
Qvrhy and drag heavily, and each one ree^" 
tJndfer the load towards the pit of dbath; 

Abandoned hope, and love that turns to hate; 

And self-contempt, bitterer to drink than blood; 

Pain, whose unheiMed familiar speech 
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Is howling, and keen shrieks, day after day; 

And Hell, or the sharp fear of Hell? 

Demogorqon. He reigns. 

Am. Utter his name: a world pining in pain 
Asks but his name: curses shall drag him down. 30 

Demogorgon. He reigns. 

Asia. I feel, I know i*: who ? 

Bmogormn. He reigns. 

- Asia. Who reigns? There was the Heaven and Eaitn at 
first, 

And Light and Love; then Saturn, from whose throne 

Time fey, an envious shadow: such the state 

Of the earth's primal spirits beneath his sway, 35 

As the calm joy of flowers and living leaves 

Before the wind or sun has withered them 

And semivital worms; but he refused 

The birthright of their being, knowledge, power, 

The skill which wields the elements, the thought 40 

Which pierces this dim universe like light. 

Self-empire, and the majesty of love; 

For thirst of which they fainted. Then Prometheus 
Gave wisdom, which is strength, to Jupiter, 

And with this law alone, ‘Let man be free,' 45 

Clothed him with the dominion of widg Heaven. 

To know nor faith^ nor love, nor law; to bo 
Omnipotent but friendless is to reign; • 

^ And Jove now reigned; for on the race of man 
First famine, and then toil, and then disease. 50 

Strife, wounds, and ghastly death unseen beibre, 

Fell: and the unseasonable seasons dmve 
With alternating shafts of frost and fire. 

Their shelteiless, pale tribes to mountain caves: 

And in their desert hearts fierce wants he sent, 55 

And mad disqiiietudos, and shadows idle 
Of unreal good, which levied mutual war. 

So ruining the lair wherein they raged. 

Prometheus saw, and waked the legioned hopes 

Which sleep within folded Elysian flowers, 60 

Nepenthe, Moly. Amaranth, fadeless blooms, 

That they migni hide with thin and rainbow wings * 

The shape of Death: and Love he sent to Lind 
The disunited tendrils of that vine 

Which bears the wine of life, the human heart; tfs 

And he tamed fire which, like some beast of prey. 

Most terrible, but lovely, played beneath 
The frown of man; and tortured to his will 
Iron and gold, the slaves and signs of power, 

And gems and poisons, altid all subtlest forms 70 

Hidden beneath the mountains and the waves. 

He gave man speech, and speech created thought, 

Which is the measure of the universe; 
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And Science struck the thrones of earth and heaven, 
Which shook, but fell not; and the harmonious mind 75 
Poured itself forth in all-prophetic song; 

And music lifted up the listening spirit 
Until it walked, exempt from mortal care, 

Godlike, o’er the clear billows of sweet sound; 

And human Imnds first mimicked and then mocked, 8o 
With moulded limbs more lovely than its own, 

The human form, till marble grew divine; 

And mothers, gazing, drank the love men see 
Reflected in their race, behold, and perish, 
lie told the hidden power of herbs and springs ,, 85 

And Disease drank and slept. Death grow like sleep. 

He taught the implicated oi*bits woven 

Of the wide-wandering stars; and how the sun 

Changes his lair, and by what secret spell 

The pale moon is transformed, when her broad eye 90 

Gazes not on the interlunar sea: 

He taught to rule, as life directs the limbs, 

The tempest-winged chariots of the Ocean, 

And the Celt knew the Indian. Cities then 
Were built, and through their snow-like columns flowed 
The warm winds, and the azure aether shone, 9<5 

And the blue sea^nd shadowy hills were seen. 

Such, the alleviations of his state. 

* Prometheus gave to man, for which he hangs 
Withering in destined pain: but who rains down 100 
Evil, the immedicable plague, which, while 
Man looks on his creation like a God 
And sees that it is glorious, drives him on, 

The wreck of his own will, the scorn of earth, 

The outcast, the abandoned, the alone? 105 

Not Jove; while yet his frown shook Heaven, ay, when 
His adversary from adamantine chains 
Cursed him, he trembled like a slave. Declare 
Who is his master? Is he too a slave? 

Demoqorqm. All spirits are enslaved which serve things evil: 
Thou knowest if Jupiter be such or no. ui 

As)rt. Whom calledst thou God? 

JDano^or^on. I spoke but as ye speak. 

For Jove is the supreme of living thin^. 

Asia. Who is the master of the slave? 

Bmogorgotu If the abysm 

Could vomit forth its secrets. . . . But a voice 115 

Is wanting, the deep truth is imageless; 

For what would it avail to bid thee gaze 
On the revolving world ? What to bid speak • 

Chance, and Change? To these 
All things are subject but eternal Love. 

Askt, So much I asked before, and my heart gave 
too rains B, $d. 1839 ; rsigns ISSO. 
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The response thou hast riven; and of such truths 
Each to itself must be the oracle. 

One more demand; and do thou answer me 

As mine own soul would answer, did it know 125 

That which I ask. Prometheus shall arise , 

Henceforth the sun of this rejoicing world:, 

Wlien shall the destined hour arrive? • 

JDemogorqon. Behold! 

Asia. The rocks are cloven, and through the purple night 
I see cars drawn by rainbow-winged steeds 130 

Which trample the dim wnds: in each there stands 
A wild-eyed charioteer urging their flight. 

Some look behind, as fien'ds pursued them there, 

And yet I see no shapes but the keen stai*9: 

Others, with burning eyes, lean forth, and drink 135 

With eager lips the wind of their own speed, 

As if the thing they loved fled on before, 

And now, even now, they claswd it. Their bright locks 
Stream like a comet’s flashing hair: they all 
Sweep onward. 

Demogorgon. These are the immortal Hours, ho 

Of whom thou didst demand. One waits for thee. 

Asm. A spirit with a dreadful countenance 
Checks its daik diariot by the craggy gulf. 

Unlike thy brethren, ghastly charioteei, 

Who art ihou? Whither wouldst thou bear me? Speak f h5 
Spirit. 1 am the shadow of a destiny 
More dread than is my aspect: ere 5’^on planet 
Has set, the darkness whicli ascends with me 
Shall wran in lasting night heaven’s kingless throim 
Asia. What meanest thou? 

Panthea. That terrible shadow floats 

Up from its throne, as may the lurid smoke 151 

Of earthquako-ruined cities o’er the sea. 

Lo I it ascends the car; the coursers fly 
Terrified: watch its path among the stars 
Blackening the night! 

Asm. Thus I am answered: strange! 155 

Pantkea. See, near the verge, another chariot stays-; 

An ivory shell inlaid with crimson fiie, 

Which comes and goes within its sculptured rim 

Of delicate strange tracery; the young spirit 

That guides it has the dove-like eyes of hope; 160 

How its soft smiles attract the soul! as light 

Lures winged insects through the lampless air. 

Spirit 

My coursers are fed with the lightning, 

They drink of the whirlwind’s stream, 

And when the red morning is brightening 165 

They bathe in the fresh sunbeam; 

They have strength for their swiftness I deem, 

Then ascend with ’me, daughter of Ocean. 
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I desire: and their speed makes night kindle; 

I fear: they outstrip the Typhoon; 170 

Ere the cloud piled on Atlas can dwindle 
We encircle the earth and the moon: 

We shall rest from long labours at noon: 

Then ascend with me, daughter of Ocean. 

a 

ScENR Y.—Ttie Car pauses within a Cloud on the top of a snowy 
Mountain. Asia, Panthea, and the Spirit of the Hour. 

Spirit. 

On the brink of the night and the morning 
My coursers are wont to respire; 

But the Earth has just whispered a warning 
That their flight must be swifter than lire: 

They shall drink the hot speed of desire! 5 

Asia. Thou breathest on their nostrils, but my broath 
Would give them swifter speed. 

Smrif. ^ _ Alas I it could not. 

Panthea. Oh Spirit! pause, and tell whence is the light 
Which fills this cloud? the sun is yet unrisen. 

Spirit. _ The sun will rise not until noon. Apollo jo 

Is held in heaven by^wonder; and the light 
Which fills this vapour, as the aeieal hue 
Of fountain-gazing roses fills the water, 

Flows from thy mighty sister. 

Fanthea. ^ ^ _ Yes, I feel— 

Asia. What is it with thee, sister? Thou art pale. 15 
Panthea. How thou art changed I I dare not look on thee; 
I feel but see tiiee not. I scarce endure 
The radiance of thy beauty. Some good change 
Is working in the elements, which suffer 
Thy presence thus unveiled. The Nereids teU *o 

That on the day when the clear hyaline 
Was cloven at Ihine uprise, and thou didst stand 
Within a veined shellj which floated on 
Over the calm floor of the crystal sea, 

Among* ihe Jigean isles, and by the shores 25 

Which bear thy name; love,^ like the atmosphere 
Of the sun's fire filling the living world, 

Burst from thee, and illumined earth and heaven 

And the deep ocean and the sunless caves 

And all that dwells within them; till gr^ef cast 30 

Eclipse upon the soul from which it came : 

Such art thou now; nor is it I alone, 

Thy sister, thy companion, thine ow^ chosen one, • 

But the whole world which seeks thy sympathy. 

Hearest thou not sounds i’ the air which speak the love 35 

Of all articulate beings? Feelest thou not 

The inanimate winds enamoured of thee ? List! [Musio. 

9 this B ; thd 18S0. ^ aa thuie B ; thy 1S20. 
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Asia, Thy words are sweeter than aught else but liis 
Whose echoes they are; yet all love is sweet, 

Given or returned. Common as light is love, 40 

And its familiar voice wearies not ever. 

Like the wide heaven, the all-sustaining air, 

It makes the reptile equal to the God: 

They who inspire it most are fortunate* 

As I am now ; but those who feel it most 4 5 

Are happier still, after long sufferings, 

As I shall soon become. 

Panthea. List I Spirits speak. 

* Yoke in ilie Air, singing. 

Life of Life I thy lips enkindle 
With their love the breath between them; 

And thy smiles before they dwindle 50 

Make the cold air fire: then screen them 
In those looks, where whoso gazes 
Paints, entangled in their mazes. 

Child of Light I thy limbs are burning 
Through the vest winch seems to hide them ; 55 

As the radiant lines of morning 
Tlirough the clouds ere they divide them; 

And this atmosphere divinest 
Sliiouds thee wheresoe’er thou shinest. 


Fair are others; none beholds thee, 

But thy voice sounds low and tender 
Like the fairest, for it folds thee 
From the sight, that liquid splendour, 
And all feel, yet see thee never, 

As I feel now, lost for ever I 

Lamp of Earth I where’er thou movest 
Its dim shapes are clad mth brightness, 
And the souls of whom thou lovest 
Walk upon the winds with lightness, 
Till they fail, as I am failing, , 

Dizzy, lost, yet unbewailing 1 


Asia. 


My soul is an enchanted boat. 

Which, like a sleeping swan, doth float 
Upon the silver waves of thy sweet singing; 
And thine doth like an angel sit 
Beside a helm conducting it, 

Whilst all the winds with melody are ringing. 
• It seems to float ever, for ever, 

Upon that many-Mnding river, 

Between mountains, woods, abysses, 

A paradise of wildernesses ! 

54 limbs B, ed. 1889 ; lips 1820. 
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Till, like one in slumber bound, 

Borne to the ocean, I float down, around. 

Into a sea profound, of ever-spreading sound: 

Meanwhile thy spirit lifts its pinions 85 

Ill music s most serene dominions; 

Catching tha winds that fan that happy heaven. 

And we sail on, away, afar. 

Without a course, without a star, 

But, by the instinct of sweet inusic driven; 90 

Till through EJysian garden islets 
By thee, most beautiful of pilots, , 

Where never mortal pinnace glided. 

The boat of my desire is guided : 

Realms where the air we breathe is love, 95 

Which in the winds and on the waves doth move, 
Harmonizing this earth with what we feel above. 

We have passed Age’s icy caves. 

And Manliood’s dark and tossing waves, 

And Youth’s smooth ocean, smiling to betray; 100 
Beyond the glassy gulfs we flee 
Of shadow-peopled Infancy, 

Through Death and Birth, to a diviner day; 

A paradise of •vaulted bowers, 
c Lit by downwaid-gazing flowers, 105 

And watery paths that wind between 
Wildernesses calm and green. 

Peopled by shapes too blight to see, 

And rest, having beheld ; somewhat like thee ; 

Which walk upon the sea, and chant melodiously! no 

EHD OF THE SECOND ACT. 

ACT III 

Scene 1 .—Heaven. Jupitek on Ms Throne] Thetis and the 

other Deities assembled, 

Jtqnter. Ye congixigated powers of heaven, who share 
The glory and the strength of him ye serve, 

Rejoice! hencefortli I am omnipotent. 

All else had been subdued to me; alone 
« The soul of man, like unextinguished fire, 5 

Yet burns toxvards heaven with fierce reproach, and doubt, 
And lamentation, and reluctant prayer. 

Hurling up insurrection, which might make 
Our antique empire insecure, thoumi built 
On eldest faith, and hell’s coeval, fear; 10 

And though my curses through the pendulous air, 

96 winds and on B ; winds on 1820 , 5 like unextinguished B, ed. 
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Like snow on herbless peaks, fall hake by hake, 

And cling to it; though under my wraths night 
It climbs the crags of life, stop after step, 

Which wound it, as ice wounds unsandalled feet, 15 
It yet remains supreme o’er misery. 

Aspiring, unrepressed, yet soon to rail: 

Even now have I begotten a strange wt>nder, 

That fatal child, the teiTor of the earth, 

^ Who waits but till the destined hour arrive, so 

' Bearing from Demogorgon’s vacant throne 
The dreadful might of ever-living limbs 
Which clothed that awful spirit unboheld. 

To redescend, and trailiple out the spark. 

Pour forth heaven’s wine, Idiean Ganymede, *5 

And let it hll the Bsedal cups liko hre, 

And from the howei-inwoven soil divine 
Ye all-triumphant harmonies arise, 

As dew from earth under the twilight stars: 

Drink I be the nectar circling through your veins 30 
The soul of joy, ye ever-living Gods^ 

Till exultation burst in one wide voice 
Like music from Elysian winds. 

And thou 

Ascend beside me, veiled in the light 

Of the desire which makes thee one with me, 35 

Thetis, bright^image of eternity! 

When thou didst cry, ‘ Insufferable might I 
God! Spare me I I sustain not the quick hames, 

The penetrating pi’esence ; all my being, 

Like him whom the Numidian seps did thaw 40 

Into a dew with poison, is dissolved, 

Sinking through its foundations: ’ even then 
Two mighty spirits, mingling, made a thiid 
Mightier than either, winch, unbodied now, 

Between us floats, folt, although unbeheld, 45 

Waiting the incarnation, which ascends, 

(Hear ye the thunder 01 the fiery wheels 
Griding the winds ?) from Demogorgon’s throne. 

Victory ! victory I Feel’st thou not, 0 world, 

The earthquake of his chariot thundering up * 50 

Olympus ? 

[The Car of the Hour amves. Demogorqon descends, 
and moves towards the Throne of Jupiteh. 

Awful shape, what art thou ? fcipeak I 
Demogorgon. Eternity. Demand no direr name. 
Descend, and follow me down the abyss. 

Pam thy child, as thou wert Saturn’s child; 

Mightier than thee: hnd we must dwell together 55 
Hencefoiih in darkness. Lift thy hghthihgs not. 

Z 3 night B, «(i. might 2820, ao destined B, ed. 1889; 
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The tyranny of heaven none may retain, 

Or reassume,' or hold, succeeding thee; 

Yet if thou wilt, as 'tis the destiny 

Of trodden worms to writhe till they are dead, Co 

Put forth thy might. 

Jupiter. Detested prodigy 1 

Even thus ben%ath the deep Titanian prisons 
I trample theel thou lingerest? 

Mercy! mercy! 

No pity, no release, no respite I Oh, 

That tiiou wouldst make mine enemy my judge, 65 

Even wheie he hangs, seared by my long revenge. 

On Caucasus I he would not doom me tlius. 

Gentle, and just, and dreadless, is he not 

The monarch of the world? What then art thou? 

No refuge I no appeal I 

Sink with me then, 7° 

We two will sink on the wide waves of ruin, 

Even as a vulture and a snake outspent 
Drop, twisted in inextricable light, 

Into a shoreless sea. Let hell unlock 

Its mounded oceans of tempestuous lire, 75 

And whelm on them into tne bottomless void 

This desolated woijjd, and thee, and me, 

The conqueror and the conquered, and the wieck 
V)f that for which they combated. 

Ai! Ai I 

The elements obey me not. I sink 80 

Dizzily down, ever, for ever, down. 

And, like a cloud, mme enemy above 
Darkens my fall with victory f Ai, Ai I 

Scene 11 .—The Mouth of a grepi Eiver in the Island Atlantis. 
Ocean is discovert reclining*near the Shore; Apollo stands 
hcside him. 

Ocean. He fell, thou sayest, beneath his conqueror’s fiown ? 
Apollo. Ay, when the strife was ended which made dim 
The orb ^ rule, and shook the solid stars, 

The terrors of his eye illumined heaven 

With sanguine light, through the thick ragged skiris 5 

Of the victorious darkness, as he fell: 

Like the last glare of day’s red agony, 

Which, from a rent among the fiery clouds, 

Burns far along the tempest-wrinkled deep. 

Ocmn. He sunk to the abyss? To the dark void? 10 

A^Uo. An e^le so caught in some bursting cloud 
On Caucasus, his thunder-baffled winifs 
Entangled in the whirlwind, and his eyes 
Which gazed on the undazzHng sun, now blinded 

69 then B, ed. 28S9 ; om. 1820. 
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By the white lightning, while the ponderous hail 15 

Beats on his struggling form, which sinks at length 
Prone, and the a6real ice clings over it. 

Ocean, Henceforth the fields of heaven-reflecting sea 
Which are my realm, will heave, unstained with blood, 
Beneath the uplifting winds, like plains of corn 20 

Swayed by the summer air ; my streams will flow 
Pound many-peopled continents, and round 
Fortunate isles; and from their glassy thrones 
Blue Proteus and his humid nymphs shall mark 
The shadow of fair ships, as mortals see 25 

The floating bark of the fight-laden moon 
With that white star, its sightless pilot’s crest. 

Borne down the rapid sunset’s ebbing sea; 

Tracking their path no more by blood and groans, 

And desolation, and the mingled voice 3° 

Of slavery and command; but by the light 
Of wave-reflected flowers, and floating odours, 

And music soft, and mild, free, gentle voices. 

And sweetest music, such as spirits love. 

Apollo, And I shall gaze not on the deeds which make 35 
My mind obscure with sorrow, as eclipse 
Darkens the sphere 1 guide; but list, I hear 
The small, clear, silver lute of the young Spirit 
That sits i' the morning star, , 

Ocean. Thou must away: 

Thy steeds will pause at even, till when farewell: 40 

The loud deep calls me home even now to feed it 
With azure calm out of the emerald urns 
Which stand for ever full beside my throne. 

Behold the Nereids under the green sea. 

Their wayeiing limbs borne on the wind-like stream, ^5 
Their white arms lifted o’er their streaming hair 
With garlands pied and starry sea-flower crowns, 

Hastening to grace their mighty sister’s joy. 

[A sound of waves is heard. 
It is the unpastured sea hungering for calm. 

Peace, monster; I come now. Farewell. 

Apollo. Farewell., 50 

Scene 111 .—Caucasus. Prometheus, Hercules, Ione, the Earth, 
Spirits, Asia, and Panthea, borne in the Car with the Spirit 
OF THE Hour. Hercules unbinds Prometheus, tvho descends. 

Hercides. Most glorious among Spirits, thus doth strength 
To wisdom, courage, and long-suffermg love, 

An(f thee, who art the form they animate, 

Minister like a slave. 

Prometheus. Thy gentle words 

S 3 many-peopled B ; many peopled 1B20. 26 light-laden B ; 
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Are sweeter even than freedom long desired 
And long delayed. 

Asia, thou light of life, 

Shadow of beauty unbeheid : and ye, 

Fair sister nymphs, who made long years of pain 
Sweet to reihember, through your love and care: 
Henceforth we Vill not part. There is a cave, 

All overgrown with trailing odorous plants. 

Which curtain out the day with leaves ana flowers. 
And paved with veined emerald, and a fountain 
Leaps in the midst with an awakening sound. 

From its curved roof the mountain’s frozen tears ‘ 


Like snow, or silver^ or long diamond spires. 

Hang downward, raining forth a doubtful light: 

And there is heard the ever-moving air, 

Whispering without fiom tree to tree, and birds, 

And bees; and all around are mossy seats, 

And the rough walls are clothed with long soft ginss; 
A simple dwelling, which shall be our own; 

I Where wo will sit and talk of time and change, 

* As the world ebbs and flows, ouiselves unchanged. 
What can hide man from mutability ? 

And if ye sigh, then I will smile; and thou, 
lone, shalt chant fiagments of sea-music, 

? ntil I weep, when ye shall smile away 
he tears she brought, which yet were sweet to shed. 
We will entangle buds and flowers and beams 
Which twinkle on the fountain’s brim, and make 
Strange combinations out of common things, 

Like human babes in their brief innocence ; 

And we will search, with looks and words of love, 

For hidden thoughts, each lovelier than the last, 

Our unexhausted spirits; and like lutes 
Touched by the skill of the* enamoured wind, 

Weave harmonies divine, yet ever new, 

From difference sweet where discord cannot be; 

And hither come, sped on the charmed wmds, 

Which meet from all the points of heaven, as bees 
From, every flower aSreal Eniia feeds, 

At their known island-homes in Himera, 

The echoes of the human world, which tell 
I Of the low voice of love, almost unheard, 
s And dove-eyed pity^s murmured pain, and music, 

Itself the echo of the heart, and all 

That tempers or improves man’s life, now free; 

And lovely apparitions,—dim at first, 

Then radiant, as the mind, arising bright • 

From the embrace of beauty (whence the forms 
Of which these are the phantoms) casts on them 
gathered r&vs which are reality— 

Shall visit us, the progeny immortal 
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Of Painting, Sculpture, and rapt Poesy, 55 

And arts, tnoiigh unimagined, yet to be/ 

The wandering voices and the shadows these 

Of all that man becomes, the mediators 

Of that best worship love, by him and us 

Given and returned; swift shapes and sounds, which glow 

More fair and soft as man grows wise‘*and kind, 61 

And, veil by veil, evil and error fall: 

Such virtue has the cave and place ai'ound. 

{Turning to the Spirit op the Hour. 
For thee, fair Spirit, one toil remains. lone. 

Give her that curved shell, which Proteus old 65 

Made Asia’s nuptial boon, breathing within it 
A voice to be accomplished, and which thou 
Didst hide in grass under the hollow rock. 

lone. Thou most desired Hour, more loved and lovely 
Than all thy sisters, tliis is the mystic shell; 70 

See« the pale azure fading into silver 
Lining it with a soft yet glowing light: 

Looks it not like lulled music sleeping there? 

Spirit. It seems in truth the fairest shell of Ocean: 

Its sound must be at once both sweet and strange. 75 
^ Prometheus. Go, borne over the cities of mankind 
On whirlwind-footed coursers: oncp again 
Outspeed the sun around the orbfed world; 

And as thy chariot cleaves the kindling air, * 

Thou bi-eathe into the many-folded shell, 80 

Loosening its mighty music; it shall be 
As thunder mingled with clear echoes: then 
Ketum; and thou shalt dwell beside our cave. 

And thou, 0 , Mother Earth 1 — 

The Earth. I hear, I feel; 

Thy lips are on me, and their touch runs down 85 

Even to the adamantine central gloom 
Along these marble nerves; ’tis Lfe, Tis joy, 

And through my withered, old, and icy frame 
The warmth of an immortal youth shoots down 
Circling. Henceforth the many children fair go 

Folded in my sustaining arms; all plants, 

And creeping forms, and insects rainbow-winged* 

And birds, and beasts, and fish, and human shapes, 

Which drew disease and pam from my wan bosom, 

Draining the poison of despair, shall take 95 

And inteiTdiange sweet nutriment; to me 

Sliall they become like sister-antelopes 

By one fair dam. snow-white and swift as wind. 

Nursed among lilies near a brimming stream. 

The dew-miste of mj' sunless sleep shall float 100 

Under the stars like balm: night-iolded flowers 
Shall suck unwithering hues in their repose: 

85 their B ; thy 1820, loa unwithering B, «d. 1889 ; unwitting 1830. 
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And men and beasts in happy dreams shall gather 
Strength for the coming day, and all its joy: 

And death shall be the last embrace of her 105 

Who takes the life she gave, even as a mother 
Folding her child, says, ‘Leave me not again/ 

Asia. Oh, mother! wherefore speak the name of death ? 
Coase they to Iftve, and move, and breathe, and speak, 
Who die? 

The Earth. It would avail not to reply: no 

Thou art immortal, and this tongue is known 
But to the uncommunicating dead. 

Death is the veil which those who live call life: * 

They sleep, and it is lifted: and meanwhile 

In mild variety the seasons mild 115 

With rainbow-skirted showers, and odorous winds. 

And long blue meteors cleansing the dull night, 

And the life-kindling shafts of trie keen sun’s 
All-piercing bow, and the dew-mingled rain 
Of the calm moonbeams, a soft inliuence mild, 120 

Shall clothe the forests and the fields, ay, even 
The crag-built deserts of the banen deep. 

With ever-living leaves, and fruits, and flowers. 

And thou! There is a cavern where my spirit 
Was panted forth ia anguish whilst thy pain 125 

Made my heart mad, and those who did mh.de it 
Bbcame mad too, and built a temple there, 

And spoke, and were oracular, and lured 
The en;ing nations round to mutual war. 

And faithless faith, such as Jove kept with thee; 130 
Which breath now rises, as amongst tall weeds 
A violet’s exhalation, and it fills 
With a serener light and crimson air 
Intense, yet soft, the rocks and woods around; 

It feeds the quick growth ob the serpent vine, 135 

And the dark linktia ivy tangling wild, 

And budding, blown, or odour-faded blooms 
Which star the winds with points of coloured light. 

As they rain through them, and bright golden globes 
Of fmit, suspended in their own green heaven, 140 

And through their veined leaves and amber stems 
The flowers whose purple and translucid bowls 
Stand ever mantling with agreal dew, 

The drink of spints: and it circles round, 

Like the soft waving wings of noonday dreams, 145 
Inspiring calm and nappy thoughts, like mine. 

Now thou art thus restored. This cave is thine. 

Arise! Appear! 

[A Spirit rises in thelikeness of a winged child. 

This is my torch-bearer; 

Who let liis lanm out in old time with gazing 
On eyes from which he kindled it anew 
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With love, which is as fire, sweet daughter mine. 

For such is that within thme own. Run. wayward. 

And guide this company beyond the peak 
Of Bacchic Nysa, Maenad-haunted mountain, 

And beyond Indus and its tribute rivers, 155 

Trampling the ton’ent streams and glassy lakes 
With feet unwet, unwearied, undelayiag, 

And up the green ravine, across the vale, 

Beside the windless and crystalline pool, 

Where ever lies, on unerasing waves, 160 

The image of a temple, built above, 

Distinct with column, arch, and architrave, 

And palm-like capital; and over-wrought. 

And populous with most living imagery, 

Praxitelean shapes, whose marble smiles 165 

Fill the hushed air with everlasting love. 

It is deserted now, but once it bore 

Thy name, Prometheus; there the emulous youths 

Bore to thy honour through the divine gloohi 

The lamp wliich was thine emblem; even as those 170 

Who bear the untransmitted torch of hope 

Into the grave, across the night of life, 

As thou hast borne it most triumphantly 
To this far goal of Time. Depart, jtarewell. 

Beside that temple is the destined cave. 175 

Scene IV.—A Forest. In the Background a Cave. Prometheus, 
Asia, Panthea, Ione, and the Spirit op the Earth. 

lone. Sister, it is not earthly: how it glides 
Under the leaves! how on its head there burns 
A lightj like a green star, whose emeraW beams 
Are twined with its fair hair! how, as it moves, 

The splendour drops in fistkea upon the grass! 5 

Knowest thou it? 

Panthea. It is the delicate spirit 

That guides the earth through heaven. From afar 
The populous constellations call that light 
The loveliest of the planets; and sometimes 
It floats along the spray of the salt sea, * 10 

Or makes its chariot of a foggy cloud. 

Or walks through fields or cities while men sleep, 

Or o’er the mountain tops, or down the rivers, 

Or through the green waste wilderness, as now. 
Wondering at all it sees. Before Jove reigned 15 

It loved our sister Asia, and it camp 
Each leisure hour to drink the liquid light 
Out of her eyes, for which it said it thirsted 
As one bit by a dipsas, and with her 
It made its cnildisE confidence, and told her 
164 with most B ; most with 1820. 
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All it had known or seen, for it saw much, 

Yet idly reasoned what it saw; and called her— 

For whence it sprang it knew not, nor do I— 

Mother, dear mother. 

The Spirit of the Earth {nmning to Asia). Mother, dearest 
mother; 

May I then talk with thee as I was wont? 25 

May I then hide my eyes in thy soft arms, 

After thy looks have made them tired of joy ? 

M.ay I then play beside thee the long noons, 

When work is none m the bright silent air? 

Asia. I love thee, gentlest being, and henceforth « 3° 

Can cherish thee imenvied: speak, I pray: 

Thy simple talk once solaced, now delights. 

Spirit of the Earth. Mother, I am grown wiser, though a child 
Cannot be wise like thee, within this dav; 

And happier too; happier and wiser both. 35 

Thou know^rthat toads, and snakes, and loathly wo^ms, 

And venomous and malicious beasts, and boughs 
That bore ill berries in the woods, were ever 
An hindrance to my walks o’er the green world: 

And that, among the haunts of humankind, 40 

Hard-featured men, or with proud, angry looks, 

Or cold, staid gait, or ^Ise and hollow smiles. 

Or the dull sneer of sdf-loved ignoiance, 

Or other such foul masks, with which ill thoughts 

Hide that fair being whom we spirits call man; 45 

And women too, ugliest of all things evil, 

(Though fair, even in a w^orld where thou art fair. 

When good and kind, free and sincere like thee), 

When False or frowning made me sick at heart 

To pass them, though they slept, and I unseen. 50 

Well, my path lately lay through a great city 

Into the woody hills surrounding it; 

A sentinel was sleeping at the gate: 

When there was heard a sound, so loud, it shook 

The towers amid the moonlight, yet more sweet 55 

Than any voice but thine, sweetest of all; 

A long, long sound, as it would never end: 

And all the inhabitants leaped suddenly 
Out of their rest, and gatJiered in the streets, 

Looking in wonder up to Heaven, while yet 60 

The music pealed along. I hid myself 
Within a fountain in the public square, 

Where I lay like the reflex of the moon 

Seen in a wave under green leaves; and soon 

Those ugly human shapes and visages • 63 

Of which I spoke as having wrought* mo pain^ 

Passed floating through the air, and fading still 
Into the winds that scattered them; wid those 
From whom they passed seemed mild and lovely foims 
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After some foul disguise had fallen, and all 70 

Were somewhat changed, and after brief surprise 
And greetings of delighted wonder, all 
Went to their sleep again: and when the dawn 
[ Came, wouldst thou_ think that toads, and snakes, and efts, 

I Could e’er be beautiful? yet so they were, ‘ 75 

And that with little change of shape or hue: 

All things had put their evil natuie off: 

I cannot tell my joy, when o’er a lake 
Upon a drooping bough with nightshade twined, 

I saw two azure halcyons clinging do^vnward 80 

And thinning one bright bunch of amber berries, 

With quick long beaks, and in the deep there lay 
Those lovely forms imaged as in a sky; 

So, with my thoughts full of these happy changes, 

We meet again, the happiest change of all. 85 

Asia. And never will we part, till thy chaste sister 
Who gijides the frozen and inconstant moon * 

Will look on thy more warm and equal light 
Till her heart thaw like flakes of April snow 
And love thee. 

Spmt of tfie Earth. What; as Asia loves Prometheus ? 90 
Asia. Peace, wanton, thou art yet not old enough. 

Think ye by gazing on each other's wes 
To multiply your lovely selves, and nil 
With spherba fires the interlunar air? ' 

Spirit of the Earth. Nav, m other, while my sister trims her lamp 
’Tis hard I should go darkling. 

Asia. Listen; look! 96 

[The Spirit op the Hour enters. 
Tromeiheus. We feel what thou hast heard and seen: yet 
speak. 

^ Spirit of the Hour. Soon as the sound had ceased whose thunder 
filled 

The abysses of the sky and the wide earth, 

There was a change: the impalpable thin air 100 

And the all-circling sunlight were transformed, 

As if the sense of love dissolved in them 
Had folded itself round the sphered world. 

My vision then grew clear, and I could see ’ 

Into the mysteries of the universe: 105 

Dizzy as with delight I floated down, 

Winnowing the li^tsome air with languid plumes, 

My coursers sought their birthplace in the sun, 

Where they henceforth will live exempt from toU, 

Pasturing flowers of vegetable fire; ^ no 

Andnvhere my moonlike car will stand within 
A temple, gazed upon bt Phidian forms 
Of thee, and Asia, and the Earth, and me, 

And you fair nymphs looking the love we feel,— 

In memory of the tidings it ioas borne,— 
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Beneath a dome fretted with graven flowers, 

Poised on twelve columns of resplendent stone, 

And open to the bright and li(juid sky. 

Yoked to it by an amphisbaemc snake 

The likeness of those winged steeds will mock 120 

The flight from which they find repose. Alas, 

Whither has wandered now my partial tongue 
When all remains untold whicn ye would hear? 

As I have said, I floated to the earth: 

It was, as it is still, the pain of bliss 125 

To move, to breathe, to be; I wandering went 
Among the haunts and dwellings of mankind, , 

And first was disappointed not to see 
Such mighty change as I had felt within 
Expressed in outward things; but soon I looked, 130 
And behold, thrones were kingless, and men walked 
j One with the other even as spirits do, 
i None fawned, none trampled; hate, disdain, or fear, 
Self-love or self-contempt, on human brows 
No more inscribed, as o’er the gate of hell, 135 

‘All hope abandon ye who enter here;’ 

None frowned, none trembled, none with eager fear 
Gazed on another’s eye of cold command. 

Until the subject of a tyrant’s will 

Became, worse fatS, the abject of his own, 140 

Which spurred him, like an outspent horse, to death. 

None wrought his lips in truth-entangling lines 
Which smiled the lie his tongue disdained to speak; 

None, with firm sneer, trod out in his own heart 

The sparks of love and hope till there remained 145 

Those bitter ashes, a soul self-consumed. 

And the wretch crept a vampire among men, 

Infecting all with his own hideous ill; 

None talked that common, ^false, cold, hollow talk 
Which makes the heart deny the yes it breathes, 150 
Yet question that unmeant hypocrisy 
^ t With .such a sell-mistrust as has no name. 

I And women, too, frank^ beautiful, and kind 
As the free heaven which rains fresh light and dew 
On the wide earth, past; gentle radiant forms, 155 

From custom’s evil taint exempt and pure; 

Speaking the wisdom once they could not think, 

Looking emotions once they feared to feel. 

And changed to all which once they dared not be. 

Yet being now, made earth like heaven; nor pride, 160 
Nor it^lousy, nor envy, nor ill shame, 

The bitterest of those drops of treasured gall. 

Spoilt the sweet taste of tne nepenthe, love. 

Thrones, altars, judgement-seats, and prisons; wherein, 

lai flight ei. 1BB9; fight 18^0. 
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And beside which, by wretched men were borne 165 
Sceptres, tiaras, swords, and chains, and tomes 
Of reasoned wrong, glozed on by ignorance, 

Were like those monstrous and barbaric shapes. 

The ghosts of a no-more*remembered fame, 

Wlii^, from their unworn obelisks, look forth 170 

In triumph o'er the palaces and tombs* 

Of those who were their conquerors: mouldering round. 
These imaged to the pride of kings and priests 
A dark yet mighty faith, a power as wide 
As is the world it wasted, and are now i 75 

Butman astonishment; even so the tools 
And emblems of its last captivity, 

Amid the dwellings of the peopled earth. 

Stand, not o'erthrown, but unregarded now. 

And those foul shapes, abhorred by god and man,— 180 
Which, under many a name and many a form 
Strange, savage, ghastly, dark and execrable. 

Wore Jupiter, the tyrant of the world; 

And which the nations, panic-stricken, served 
With blood, and heai-ts broken by long hope, and love 
Dragged to his altars soiled and garlandless, 186 

And slain amid men’s unreclaiming tOars, 

Flattering the thing they feared, which fear was hate,— 
Frown, mouldering fast, o’er their abandoned shrines: , 

The painted veil, by those who were, called life, lyo 
Which mimicked, as with colours idly spread, 

All men believed or hoped, is torn aside; 

The loathsome mask has fallen, the man remains 
Sceptreless, free, uncircumscribed, but man 
Equal, unclassed, tribeless, and nationless, 195 

Exempt from awe, worship, degree, the king 
Over himself; just, gentle, wise: but man 

Passionless?-no, yet free from guilt or pain, 

Which were, for his will made or suffered them. 

Nor yet exempt, though ruling them like slaves, 200 
From chance, and death, and mutability, 

The clogs of that which else might oversoar 
The loftiest star of unascended^ heaven, ', 

Pinnacled dim in the intense inane.' 

END OF THE THIRD ACT. 

173 These B ; Those 1820 . 187 amid B ; among 1820 . 192 or J9; 
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ACT IV 

Scene.—A Pari of the Forest near the Cave of Prometheus. 
Pantiiea and Ione are sleeping: they aivaJcen gradually during 
the first Song. 

* Voice of unseen Spirits. 

The pale stars are gone! 

For the sun, their swift shepherd, 

To their folds them comi)ellmg, 

In the depths of the dawn, 

Hastes, in meteor-eclipsing array, and they fleS 5 

Beyond his blue dwelling, 

As fawns flee the leopard. 

But where are ye? 

A Train of dark Forms and Shadows passes hy confusedly, 

singing. 

Here, oh, here: 

We Dear the bier lo 

Of the Father of many a cancelled yearl 
Spectres we 
Of the dead Hours be. 

We bear Time* to his tomb in eternity. 

Strew, oh, strew is 

Hair, not yew! 

Wet the dusty pall with tears, not dew! 

Be the faded flowers 
Of Death’s bare bowers 

Spread on the corpse of tlie King of Hours! 20 

Haste, oh, haste! 

As shades are chased, 

Trembling, by day, from heaven’s blue wasto. 

We melt away. 

Like dissolving spray, 25 

From the children of a diviner dav, 

^ With the lullaby 
Of mnds that die 

On the bosom of their own harmony! 

lone. 

Wliat dark forms were they? jo 

Panthea. 

The past Hours weak anH gray, 

With the spoil which their toll 
Raked together 

From the conquest but One could foil 
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lone. 

Have they passed ? 

Panthea. 

They have passed ; 35 

They outspeeded the blast, 

While ’tis said, they are fled: • 

lone. 

Whither, oh, whither? 

Panthea. 

To* the dark, to the past, to the dead. 

Voice of unseen Slants. 

Bright clouds float in heaven, 

Dew-stars gleam on earth, 

Waves assemble on ocean, 

They are gathered and driven 
By the storm of delight, by the panic of glee 1 
They shake with emotion, 45 

They dance in their mirth. 

But where are ye ? 

The pine boughs are singing 
Old songs with new gladness,- • 

The billows and fountains ^ 5° 

Fresh music are flinging, 

Like the notes of a spirit from land and from sea; 

The storms mock the mountains 
With the thunder of gladness. 

But where are ye? 55 

lone. What charioteers are these ^ 

Panthea. Wliere are theii chariots? 

Semichor^s of Hours. 

The voice of the Spirits of Air and of Earth 
Have drawn back the figured curtain of sleep 
Which covered our being and darkened our birth 
In the deep. 

A Voice. 

In the deep? 

Semichorus II. 

Oh, below the deep. 60 

Semichorus I. 

An hundred ages we had been kept 
^ Cradled in visions of hate and care, 

And each one who .waked as his brother slept, 

Found the truth— 

Semichorus II. 

Worse than his visions were I 
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SemicJwrus I. 

We have hoard the lute of Hope in sleep; 65 

We have known the voice 01 Love in dreams; 

We have felt the wand of Power, and leai)— 

Smtchorus 11. 

As the biIlo\ta leap in the morning beams I 

Chorus. 

Weave the dance on. the floor of the breeze, 

Pierce with song heaven’s silent light, 70 

Enchant the day that too swiftly flees, ^ , 

To check its flight ere the cave of Night. 

Once the hungry Hours were hounds^ 

Winch chased the day like a bleeding deer, 

And it limped and stumbled with many wounds 75 

Through the nightly dells of the desert year. 

But now, oh weave the mystic measure 
Of music, and dance, and shapes of light. 

Let the Hours, and the spirits of might and pleasure, 

Like the clouds and sunbeams, unite. 

A Voice. 

• ^ Unite! 80 

, Panihca. See, where the Spirits of the human mind 
Wrapped in sweet sounds, as in bright veils, approach. 

Chorus of Spirits. 

We join the throng 
Of tJie dance and the song, 

Ey the whirlwind of gladness borne along; 85 

As the flying*fish leap 
From the Indian deep, 

And mix with the seaJbirds, half asleep. 

Chorus of Hours. 

Whence come ye, so wild and so fleet, 

For sandals of lightning are on your feet, 90 

And your wings are soft and swift as thought, 

And your eyes are as love which is veiled not ? 

Chorus of Spirits. 

We come from the mind 
Of human kind 

Which was late so dusk, and obscene, and blind, 95 
Now ’tis an ocean 

Of clear emotion, , 

A heaven of serene and mighty •motion 

Prom that deep abyss 
Of wonder and bliss, 

Wliose caverns are crystal palaces; 
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From those skiey towers 
Where Thought's crowned powers 
Sit watching your dance, ye happy Hours! 

From the dim recesses 105 

Of woven caresses, 

Where lovers catch ye by your loose ijresses; 

From the azure isles. 

Where sweet Wisdom smiles, 

Delaying your ships with her siren wiles, no 


From the temples high 

• Of Man’s ear and eye, 

Roofed over Sculpture and Poesy; 

From the murmurings 

Of the unsealed spring 115 

Where Science bedews her Daedal wings. 

Years after years, 

• Through blood, and tears, 

And a thick hell of hatreds, and hopes, and fears; 

We waded and flow, 120 

And the islets were few 

Where the bud-blighted flowers of happiness grew. 

Our feet now, every palm, 

Are sandalled with calm, ' * 

And the dew of our wings is a rain of balm; *125 

And, beyond our eyes, 

The human love lies 
Which makes all it gazes on Paradise. 

Chorus of Spirits and Hours. 

Then weave the web of the mystic measure: 

Fiom the depths of the sky and the ends of the earth. 
Come, swift Spirits of might and of pleasuie, 131 

Fill the dance and the music of miith. 

As the waves of a thousand streams rush by 
To an ocean of splendour and harmony! 

Chorus of Spirits. 

Our spoil is won, 135 

Our task is done, • 

We are free to dive, or soar, or run; 

Beyond and around. 

Or within the bound 

Which clips the world with darkness round. 140 


We’ll pass the eyes 
Of the starry skies 
Ihto the hoar deep to colonize: 

Death, Chaos, knd Night 
From the sound of our flight. 

Shall flee, like mist from a tempest’s might. 

116 her it; his 1820 . 
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And Earth, Air, and Light, 

And thd Spirit of Might, 

Which drives round the stars in their fiery flight; 

And Love, Thought, and Breath, 150 

The powers that quell Death, 

Wherever we soar shall assemble beneath. 

• 

And our singing shall build 
In the void’s loose field 

A world for the Spirit of Wisdom to wield; 155 

We will take our plan 

From the new world of man, , 

And our work shall be called the Promethean. 

Chorus of Hours. 

Break the dance, and scatter the song; 

Let some depart, and some remain. 160 

Semichoms 1. 

We, beyond heaven, are driven along: 

Semichorus II. 

Us the enchantments of earth retain; 

Semichorus I. 

Ceaseless, and rapid, and fierce, and free, 

With the Spirits which build a new earth and sea, 

And a heaven where yet heaven could never be. 165 

Semichorus 11. 

Solemn, and slow, and serene, and bright. 

Leading the Day and outspeeding the Night, 

With tne powers of a world of perfect light. 

Semkhorus I. 

We whirl, singing loud, round the gathering sphere, 

Till the tiees, and the beasts, and tne clouds appeal* 170 
From its chaos made calm by love, not fear. 

Semkhorus 11. 

We encircle the ocean and mountains of earth, 

And the happy foi*ms of its death and birth 
Change to the music of our sweet mirth. 

Chorus of Hours and Spirits, 

Break the dance, and scatter the song, 175 

Let some depart, and some remain, 

Wherever we fly we lead along 

In leashes, like starbeams, soft yet strong, , 

The clouds that are heavy with* love’s sweet rain. 

Panthea, Ha! they are gone! 

Yet feel you no delight 180 

From the past sweetness? 
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Pantliea. Aa the bare green hill 

When some soft cloud vanishes into rain, 

Laughs with a thousand drops of sunny water 
To tiie unpavilioned sky! 

lone. Even whilst we speak 

New notes arise. What is that awful sound? 185 

Panihea. ’Tis the deep music of the rollin|f woild 
‘Kindling within the strings of the waved air 
iEolian modulations. 

lone. Listen too, 

How every pause is filled with under-notes, 

Clear, silver, icy, keen, awakening tones, 190 

Which pierce the sense, and" live within the soul, 

As the sharp stars pierce winter’s crystal air 
And gaze upon themselves within the sea. 

Panihea. But see where through two openings in the forest 
Which hanging branches overcanopy, 195 

And whei’e two lunnels of a rivulet, 

Between the close moss violet-inwoven. 

Have made their path of melody, like sisters 
Who part with sighs that they may meet in smiles, 

Turning their dear disunion to an isle 200 

Of lovely grief, a wood of sweet sad thoughts; 

Two visions of strange radiance float upon 
The ocean-like enchantment of strong sound. 

Which flows intenser, keener, deeper yet * 

Under the ground and through the windless air. . 205 

Ime. I see a chariot like that thinnest boat, 

In which the Mother of the Months is borne 
By ebbing light into her western cave, 

When''ihe upsprings from interlunar dreams; 

O’er which is curved an orblike canopy aio 

Of gentle darkness, and the hills and woods. 

Distinctly seen through that du^ik aery veil. 

Regard like shapes in an enchanter^s glass; 

Its wheels are s olid clouds, azure and gold, 

Such as the geniTof the thunderstorm 215 

Pile on the floor of the illumined sea 

When the sun rushes under it; they roll , 

And move and grow as with an inward wind; 

Within it sits a winged infant, white 

Its countenance, like the whif^ess of bright snow, 220 

Its plumes are as feathers of sunny frost) 

Its limbs gleam white, through the wind-flowing folds 
Of its white robe, woof of ethereal pearl. 

Its hair is white, the brightness of white light 
Scattered in strings; yet its two eyes are heavens 225 

Of liqujd j 3 |irkness, which the Deity 
Within seems pouring, as a storm is poured 
A08 light B ; night 1820. 21a aery B ; airy 1S20. 
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From Jagg&d clouds, out of their arrowy lashes, 
Tempering the cold and radiant air around, 

With fire that is not brightness ; in its hand ^ 330 

It sways a quivering moonbeam, from whose point 
A guiding power directs the chariot’s prow 
Over its wlieel^d clouds, which as they roll 
Over the grafe, and flowers, and waves, wake sounds, 
Sweet as a singing rain of silver dew. _ 235 

Banihea. And from tlie other opening in the wood 
Rushes, with loud and whirlwind harmony, 

A sphere, which is as many thousand spheres, 

I Solid as crystal, yet through all its mass , 

Flow, as through empty space, music and light: 240 

Ten thousand orbs involving and involved, 

Purple and azure, white, and green, and golden, 

Sphere within sphere; and every space between 
Peopled witli unimaginable shapes, 

Such as ghosts dieam dwell in the lampless deep, 245 
Yet each inter-transpicuous, and they whirl 
Over each other with a thousand inoiions, 

Upon a thousand sightless axles spinning, 

And with the force of self-destroying swiftness, 

Intensely, slowly, solemnly roll on, 250 

Kindling with upngled sounds, and many tones, 
Intelligible words and music wild. 

*■ With mighty whirl the multitudinous orb 
Grinds the bright brook into'an azure mist 
Of elemental subtlety, like light; 355 

And the wild odour of the forest flowers. 

The music of the living grass and air, 

The emerald light of leafientangled beams 
Round its intense yet self-conflicting speed, 

Seem kneaded into one aereal mass 260 

Which drowns the sense.. Within the orb itself, 

Pillowed upon its alabaster arms, 

Like to a child o’erwearied with sweet toil, 

On its own folded wingSj and wavy hair, 

The Spirit of the Earth is laid asleep, 265 

Ai\,d you can see its little lips are moving, 

Amid the changing light of their own smiles, 

Like one who talks of what he loves in dream. 
lone. ’Tis only mocking the orb’s harmony. 

Pmthea. And from a star upon its forehead, shoot, 370 
Like swords of azure fire, or golden spears 
With tyrant-quelling myrtle overtwined, 

Embleming heaven and earth united now, 

Vast beams like spokes of some invisible wheel 
Which whirl as the orb whirls,* swifter than thought, 275 
Filling the abyss with sun-like lightenings, 

« 4 a white and green B; while, green 1820. 374 spoke* B, td. 1839, 

iqtoke 376 lightenings B; lightnings ISSO. 
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And perpendicular now, and now transverse, 

Pierce the dark soil, and as they pierce and pass. 

Make bare the secrets of the eartfars deep heart; 

Infinite mines of adamant and gold, 2 So 

Valueless stones, and unimagined gems, 

And caverns on crystalline columns poised 
With v^etable silver overspread ; 

Wells of unfathomed fire, and water springs 
Whence the great sea, even as a child is fed, 285 

Whose vapours clothe earth's monarch mountain-tops 
With kingly, ermine snow. The beams flash on 
And^ake appear the melancholy ruins 
Of cancelled cycles; anchors, beaks of ships; 

Planks turned to marble; quivers, helms, and spears. 290 
And gorgon-headed targes, and the wheels 
Of scythed chariots, and the emblazonry 
Of trophies, standards, and armoiial beasts, 

Kouqa which death laughed, sepulchred emblems 
Of dead destruction, ruin within ruin! 295 

The wrecks beside of manv a city vast. 

Whose population which the earth grew over 
Was mortal, but not human; see, they lie. 

Their monstrous works, and uncouth skeletons. 

Their statues, homes and fanes; prp^igious shapes 300 
Huddled in ^ay annihilation, split,’ 

Jammed in the hard, black deep; and over these, » 
The anatomies of unknown winged things. 

And fishes which were isles of living scale, 

And serpents, bony chains, twisted around 305 

The iron crags, or within heaps of dust 

To which the tortuous strength of their last pangs 

Had crushed the iron crags; and over these 

The jagged alligator, and the might 

Of eartli-convulsing behemoth, which once 310 

Were monarch beasts, and on the slimy shores. 

And weed-overgrown continents of earth, 

Increased and multiplied like summer worms 
On an abandoned corpse, till the blue globe 
Wrapped deluge round it like a cloak, and th^ 3r5 
Yelled, ^ped, and were abolished; or some Ood* 

Whose ^rone was in a comet, passed, and cried, 

‘ Be not! * And like my words they were no more. 

The Earth. 

The ioy, the triumph, the delight^ the madness! 

The boundless, overflowing, bursting gladness, 3 a® 
The vaporous exultation not to be confined! 

Ha I na! the animation of deh'ght 

Which wraps me, like an atmosphere of light, 

And bears me as a cloud is borne by its own wind. 
e8o mmei B ; mine 1820. a8a poised B ; poized ed. 1889; poured 1820. 
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The Moon. 

Brother mine, calm wanderer, 325 

Happy |?lobe of land and air, 

Some Spirit is darted like a beam from thee, 

Which penetrates my frozen frame, 

And passes ivitli the waimth of flame, 

With love, aifd odour, and deep melody 330 

Through me, through me! 

The Earth. 

' Ha! ha! the caverns of my hollow mountains, 

My cloven fire-crags, sound-exulting fountains 
Laugh with a vast and inextinguLsh^le laughter. 

The oceans, and the deserts, and the abysses, 335 

And the deep air’s unmeasured ^vildernesses, 

Answer from all their clouds and billows, echoing after. 

They cry aloud as I do. Sceptred curse, 

Who all our green and azure universe 
Threatenedst to muffle round with black destruction, sending 
A solid cloud to rain hot thunderstones, 341 

And splinter and knead down my children’s bones, 

All I bring forth, to one void mass battering and blending,— 

Until each crag-like tower, and storied column, 

Pklace, and obelisk, and temple solemn, 345 

Mv imperial mountains crowned with cloud, and snow, and fire ; 
My sea-like forests, every blade and blossom 
Which finds a grave or cradle in my bosom. 

Were stamped by thy strong hate into a lifeless mire ; 

How art thou sunk, withdrawn, covered, drunk up 350 
By thirsty nothing, as the brackish cup 
Drained by a desert-troop, a little drop for all; 

And from beneath, around, Within, above, 

Filling thy void annihihiiion, love 
Burst in like light on caves cloven by the thunder-ball. 355 

The Moon. 

THe snow upon my lifeless mountains 
Is loosened into living fountains, 

My solid oceans flow, and sing, and shine: 

A spirit from my heart bursts forth, 

It clothes with unexpected birth 360 

My cold bare bosom; Oh I it must be thine 
On mine, on mine I 

Gazing on thee I feel, I know* 

Green stalks burst forth, and bright flowers grow, 

33^ the abysses, And 1820, 1889; the abysses Of B. 355 the 
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And living shapes upon mj? bosom move: 365 

Music is in the sea and air, 

AVingfed clouds soar here and there, 

Dai'k with the rain new buds are dreaming of: 

'Tia love, all love! 

. 1 

, The Earth. • 

It interpenetrates my granite mass, 370 

Through tangled roots and trodden clay doth pass 
Into the utmost leaves and delicatest flowers; 

Upon the winds, among the clouds ’tis spread. 

It wak«s a life in the forgotten dead, 

They breathe a spirit up from their obscurest bowers. 375 

|[ And like a storm bm sting its cloudy prison ' > 

f With thunder, and with whirlwind, has arisen 
Out of the lampless caves of unimagined being; 

With earthquake shock and swiftness making shiver 
Thought’s stagnant chaos, unremoved for ever, 380 

Till hate, and fear, and pain, light-vanquished shadows, fleeing, 

Leave Man, who was a many-sided mirror, 

Which could distort to many a shape of error. 

This true fair world of things, a sea reflecting love; 

Which over all his kind, as fhe sun’s'heaven 385 

Gliding o’er ocean, smooth, serene, and even, , 

Dartmg from starry depths radiance and life, doth move: 

Leave Man, even as a leprous child is left, 

Who follows a sick beast to some warm cleft 
Of rocks, through which the might of healing springs is poured; 
Then when it wanders homo with rosy smile, 391 

Unconscious, and its mother fears awhile 
It is a spirit, then, weeps on her child restored. 

Man, oh, not men! a chain of linked thought. 

Of love and might to be divided not, 393 

Compelhng the elements with adamantine stress; 

As the sun rules, even with a tyrant’s gaze, 

The unquiet republic of the maze 
Of planets, struggling fierce towards heaven’s free wilderness. 

Man, one harmonious soul of many a soul, 400 

Whose nature is its own divine control. 

Where all things flow to all, as rivers to the sea; 

Familiar acts are beautiful through love; 

Labour, and pain, and grief, in life’s green grove 

Bport 'like tame beasts, none knew how gentle they could be! 

• 

His will, with all mean passions, bad delights, 406 

And selfish cares, its trembling satellites, 

387 life B ; light 1820. 
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A spirit 01 to guido; but mighty to obey, 

Is as a tempest-wmgfed ship, whose helm 
Love rules, through waves which dare not overwhelm, 410 
Forcing life's wOdest shores to own its sovereign sway. 

All things confess his strength. Through the cold mass 
Of marble and of colour his dreams pass; 

Bright threads whence mothers weave the robes their children 
wear; 

Language is a perpetual Orphic song, 4^5 

Which rules with Daedal harmony a throng 
Of thoughts and forms, which else senseless and shapeless were. 

The lightning is his slave; heaven's utmost deep * 

Gives up her stars, and like a flock of sheep 
They pass before his eye, are nunabered, and roll on! 420 
The tempest is his steed, he strides the air; 

And the abyss shouts from her depth laid bare, 

Heaven, hast thou secrets ? Man unveils me; I have none. 

The Moon. 

The shadow of white death has passed 
From my path in heaven at last, 425 

A clinging shroud of solid frost and sleep; 

And through my newly-woven bowers. 

Wander happy paramours. 

Less mighty, but as mild as those who keep 
*. Thy vales more deep. 430 

The Earth. 

As the dissolving warmth of dawn may fold 
A half unfrozen dew*globe, gi-een, and gold, 

And crystalline, till it becomes a winged mist, 

And wanders up the vault of the blue day, 

Outlives the moon, and on the sun’s last ray 435 

Hangs o’er the sea, a fleece of hre and amethyst. 

The Moon. 

Thou art folded, thou art lying 
In the light which is undying 
Of thine owm ioy, and heaven's smile divine; 

All suns and constellations shower 440 

Orf thee a light, a life, a power 
Which doth aiTay thy sphere; thou pourest thine 
On mine, on mine! 

The Earth. 

I spin beneath my pyramid of night, 

Which points into the heavens dreaming delight, 445 
Murmuring victorious joy in my enchanted sleep; • 

As a youth lulled in love-dreams faintly sighing. 

Under the shadow of his' 15 eaufy“T^h£. 

Which round his rest a watch of light and warmth doth keep. 
433 unfrozen B, ed. 1889 ; mfrozen 1880, 
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The Moon, 

As in th© soft and sweet eclipse. 450 

When soul meets soul on lovers* lips, 

High hearts are calm, and brightest eyes are dull, 

So when thy shadow falls on me, 

Then am I mute and still, by thee 
Covered; of thy love. Orb most beautiful, 455 

Full, oh, too full! 

Thou art speeding round the sun 
Brightest world of many a one; 

Green and azure sphere which sliinest 

With a light whicn is divinest 460 

Among all the iJimps of Heaven 

To whom life and light is given; 

I, thy crystal paramour 

Borne beside thee by a iiowor 

Like the polar Paradise, 4< 5 5 

Magnet-like of lovers’ eyes; 

I, a most enamoured maiden 
Whose weak brain is overladen 
With the pleasure of her love, 

Maniac-hke around thee move 47° 

Gazing, an insatiate bride. 

On thy form from every side. 

Like a Maanad, round the cup 

Which Agave lifted up • 

In the weird Cadmiean forest. 475 

Brother, wheresoe’er thou soarest 
I must hurry, whirl and follow 
Through the heavens wide and hollow, 

Sheltered by the warm embrace 
Of thy soul from hungry spacOj 480 

Drinking from thy sense and sight 
Beauty, majesty, and might, 

As a lover or a chameleon 
Grows like what it looks upon, 

As a violet’s gentle eye 4^5 

Gazes on the azure sky 
Until its hue grows like what it beholds, 

As a gray and watery mist * 

Glows like solid amethyst 

Athwart the western mountain it enfolds, 490 

When the sunset sleeps 
Upon its snow— 

The Earth. 

And the weak day weeps 
That it shotild be so. 

Oh, gentle Moon, the voice of thy delight 495^ 

Falls on me like thy clear and tender light 
Soothing the seaman, borne the summer night. 
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Through isles for ever calm ; 

Oh, gentle Moon, thy crystal accents pierce 
The caverns of my pride’s deep universe, 500 

Charming the tiger joy, whose tramplings fierce 
Made wounds which need thy balm. 

Panthea. I rise as from a bath of sparkKng water, 

A bath of azure light, among dark rocks, 

Out of the stream of sound. 

lone. Ah me I sweet sister, 505 

The stream of sound has ebbed away from us, 

And you pretend to rise out of its wave. 

Because your words fall like the clear, soft dew 
Shaken irom a bathing wood-nymph’s limbs and hair. 
''Panthea. Peace! peace! A mighty Power, which is as 
darkness, 510 

Is rising out of Earth, and from the sky 
Is showered hke night, and from within the air 
Bursts, like eclipse which had been gathered up 
Into the pores of sunlight: the bright visions, 

Wherein the singing spirits rode and shone, ^ 5^5 

Gleam like pale meteors through a watery night. 
lone. There is a sense of words upon mine ear. ^ 

Panthea. An universal sound like words: Oh, list I 

• Leniogorgon. 

Thou, Earth, ca,lm empire of a happy soul, 

Sphere of divinest shapes and harmonies, 520 

Beautiful 01 b! gathering as thou dost roll 
The love which paves thy path along the skies: 

The Earth. 

I hear: I am as a drop of dew that dies. 

Bemogprgon. 

Thou, Moon, which gazest on nightly Earth 
With wonder, as it gazes upon thee; 535 

Whilst each to men, and beasts, and the swift birth 
Of birds, is beauty, love, calm, harmony: 

The Moon. 

I hear: I am a leaf shaken by thee! 

Bmogorgon. 

Ye Kings of suns and stars. Daemons and Gods, 

Aetherial Dominations, who possess 530 

Elvsian, windless, fortunate abodes 
Beyond Heaven’s constellated wild^ness: 

A Ymcefrom above. 

Our great Bepublic bears, we are blest, and bless. 
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Demogorgon. 

Ye happy Dead, whom beams of brightest verse 
Are clouds to hide, not colours to portray, 

Whether your nature is tliat universe 
Which once ye saw and suffered— 

A Voice from beneath. 

Or jfe they 

Whom we have left, we change and pass away. 

Demogorgon. 

Ye elemental Genii, who have homes 
FK)m man’s high mind even to the central stone 
Of sullen lead; from heaven’s star-fretted domes 
To the dull weed some sea-worm battens on: 

A confused Voice. 

We hear; thy words waken Oblivion. 

. Demogorgon. 

Spirits, whose homes are flesh: ye beasts and birds. 

Ye worms, and fish; ye living leaves and buds ; 
Liglitning and wind ; and ye untamenble herds. 

Meteors and mists, which throng air’s solitudes: — 

A Voice. 

Thy voice to us is wind among Still woods. 

Demogorgon. 

' Man, who wert once a despot and a slave; 

A dupe and a deceiver* a decay; 550 

A traveler from the cradle to the grave 
Through the dim night of this immortal day:j 

All. 

Speak; thy strong words may never pass away. 

Demogorgon. 

^ This is the day, which down the void abysm 

At the Earth-bom’s spell yawns for Heaven’s despotism. 

And Conq.uest is dragged captive through the deep: 55^ 
Love, from its awful throne ot patient power 
In the wise heart, from the last giddy hour 
Of dread endurance, from the slippery, steep, * 

And narrow verge of crag-like agony, springs 560 

And folds over the world its healing wings, >> 

Gentleness, Virtue, Wisdom, and Endurance. 

These are the seals of that most firm assurance 
Which bars the pit over Destniction’s strength; ^ > - 
And if, with infirm hand, Eternity, 565 

Mother of many acta and hours, should free 
The serpent that would clasp her with his length; 

547 throng 1820 , 1839 ; cancdled/or feed B. 559 dread B, ed. 1889 ; 
dead 1820 . 
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These are the spells by which to reassume 
i^An empire o’er the disentangled doom. 

\ To suffer woes which Hope thinks infinite; 570 

' To forgive wrongs darker than death or night; 

To defy Power, which seems omnipotent; 

To love, and bear; to hope^ till_ Hope creates 
From its owi* wreck the thing it contemplates; 

Neither to change, nor falter, nor repent; 575 

This, like thy glory, Titan, is to be 
Good, groat and joyous, beautiful and free; 

This is alone Life, Joy, Empire, and Victory. 

f 

CANCELLED FRAGMENTS OF PROMETHEUS 

UNBOUND 

[First printetl by Mr. C. D Locock, Examtnation of the Shelley MSS. 
at the Bodleian Library, 1903, pp. 33-7.] 

(following I. 37) 

When thou descendst each night with open eyes 
In torture, for a tyrant seldom sleeps, 

Thou never; .... 

• ■•••• 

(following I. 195) 

Which thou henceforth art doomed to interweave 

• (following the first two words of I. 342) 

jjOf Hell:] I placed it in his choice to be 
The crown, or trampled refuse of the world 
With but one law itself a glorious boon— 

I gave— 


(following I. 707) 

Seconds Spirit. 

I leaped on the wings of the Earth-star damp 
As it rose on the steam of a slaughtered camp— 
The sleeping newt heard not our tramp 
As swift as the wings of fire may pass— 
threaded the points of long thick grass 
Which hide the green pools of the morass 
But shook a water-serpent’s couch 
In a cleft skull, of many such 
The Widest; at the meteor’s touch 
The snake did seem to see in dream 
Thrones and dungeons overthrown 
Visions how unlike his own . . . 

’Twas the hope tlie prophecy • 

Which begins and ends in thee 


573 falter B, ed. 1839 ; 0atter 1820. 
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(following n. i. no) 

Lift up thine eyes Panthea—they pierce they burn! 

Panthea. 

Alas I I am consumed—I melt away 
The fire is in my heart— 

Asia. ^ 

Thine eyes burn burn !— 
Hide them within thine hair— 


Panthea. 

0 quench thy lips 

I sink I perish 

' Asia. 

Shelter me now—they bum 
It is his spirit in their orbs . . . my hfe 
Is ebbing fast—I cannot speak- 

Panthea. 

* _ ^ ^ Rest, resll 

Sleep death annihilation pain! aught else 


(following II. iv. 27) 

Or looks which tell that while the lips are calm 
And the eyes cold, the spirit weeps .within 
Tears like the sanguine sweat of agony ; 


UNCANCELLED PASSAGE 
(following II. V. 71) 

Asia. 

You said that spirits spoke, but it was thee 
Sweet .sibter, for even now thy curvl‘d Iqis 
Tremble as if the sound wgre dying there 
Not dead 

Panthea. 

Alas it was Prometheus spoke 
Within me, and I know it must be so 
I mixed my own weak nature with his love 
. . . . . And my thoughts 

Are like the many forests of a vale 
Through which the might of whirlwind and of rain 
Had passed—they rest rest through the evening light 
As mine do now in thy beloved smile. 

. CANCELLED STAGE DIRECTIONS 
(following I. 221) 

The sound beneath as of earthmedee and the driving of uhirlr 
winds—The Baoine is splits and the Phantasin of Jupiter nses, 
surrounded bp heemf cl<md 8 which dart forth U^mng. 

E 3 
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(following I. 520) 

enter rushing Vy groups of horrible forms ; they speak as they 
pass in chorus 

(followng I. 552) 

a shadow passes over the scene^ and a piercing shrieh is heard 

NOTE 0:^ PROMETHEUS UNBOUND, BY 
MRS, SHELLEY 

On the 12th of March, 1818, malady is in its nature slow, and, 
Shelloy quitted England, never to if one is sufficiently alive to its 
return. His principal motive was advances, is susceptible of cure 
the hope that his health would from a warm climated In the 
be improved by a milder climate ; event of its assuming any decided 
he suffered very much during the shape, would be my duty to go 

winter previous to his emigration, to Italy w'lthout delay. It is not 

and this decided his vacillating mere health, but life, that I should 

purpose. In Decembei, 1817, he seek, and that not tor my own 

had written fioni Mailow to a sake—I feel I am capable of 
friend, saying trampling on all such weakness, 

‘ My health has been materially but for the sake of those to whom 
worse. My feelings at intervals my life may be a source of happi- 
aie of a deadly and torpid kind, ness, utility, security, and honour, 
or awakened to such a state of and to some of whom my death 
unnatural and keen eiciteniont might be all that is the le- 
that, only to instance the oigan veise.’ 

of sight, I find the very blades In almost every respect his 
of gi'ass and the boughs of distant lourney to Italy was advantageous, 
trees piesent themselves to me He left behind friends to whom 
with microscopic distinctness. To- he was attached ; but cares of a 
wards evening I sink into a state thousand kinds, many springing 
of lethargy and inanimation, and from his lavish generosity, crowded 
often remain forhouia on the sofa lound him in his native country, 
between sleep and waking, a prey and, except the society of one or 
to the most painful irritability of * tw'o friends, he had no compen- 
thought. Such, with little inter- sation. The climate caused him 

mis8i<m, is my condition. The to consume half his existence in 

hours devotedto study are selected helpless suffering. His dearest 
with vigilant caution from among pleasure, the free enjoyment of 
these pwiods of endurance. It the scenes of Nature, was marred 
is not for this that I think of by the same circumstance, 
travelling to Italy, even if I knew He went direct to Italy, avoid- 
that Italy would relieve me. But ing even Paris, and did not make 
I have experienced a decisive pul- any pause till ho arrived at Milan, 
monary attack ; and although at The first aspect of Italy enchanted 
present it has jiassed away with- Shelley; it seemed a garden of 
out any considerable vestige of delight placed beneath a«clearer 
its e^tence, yet this symptom and brighter heaven than any he 
sufficiently shows the true nature had lived under before. He wrote 
of my disease to be consumptive, long descriptive letters during the 
It is to my $d vantage that this first year of his aesidence in Italy, 
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which, as compositions, are the 
most beautiful in the world, and 
show how truly he appreciated 
and studied the wonders of Nature 
and Art in that divine land. 

The poetical spirit within him 
speedily revived with all the 

{ lower and with more than all the 
leauty of his first attempts. He 
meditated three subjects as the 
groundwork for lyrical dramas. 
One was the story of Tasso; of 
this a slight fragment of a song 
of Tasso remains. The other was 
one founded on the Book of Job, 
which he never abandoned in idea, 
but of which no trace remains 
among his papers. The third was 
the Proihetheua Unbound. The 
Greek tragedians were now his 
most familiar companions in lus 
wanderings, and the sublime 
majesty of .^schylus filled him 
with wonder and delight. The 
father of Greek tragedy does not 
possess the pathos of Sophocles, 
nor the variety and tenderness 
of Euripides; the interest on 
which he founds his dramas is 
often elevated above human vicis¬ 
situdes into the mighty passions 
and throes of gods and demi-gods: 
such fascinaterl the abstract imag¬ 
ination of Shelley. 

We spent a month at Milan, 
visiting the Lake of Como during 
that interval. Thence we passed 
in succession to Pisa, Leghorn, 
the Baths of Lucca, Venice, Este, 
Rome, Naples, and back again to 
Rome, whither we returned early 
in March, 1819. During all this 
time Shelley meditated the sub¬ 
ject of his drama, and wrote por¬ 
tions of it. Other poems were 
composed during this interval, and 
while «t the Bagni di Lucca he 
translated Plato’s Sympmum. 
But, though he diversified his 
stuihes, his thoughts centred in 
the ProTMtheva. • At last, when at 


Rome, during a bright and beau¬ 
tiful Spring, he gave up his whole 
time to the composition. The 
spot selected for his study was, 
as he mentions in his preface, the 
mountainous rums of the Baths 
of Oaracalla, These are little 
known to the ordinary visitor at 
Rome. He describes them in a 
letter, with that poetry and deli¬ 
cacy and truth of description 
which render his narrated im- 
piessionsof scenery of unequalled 
beauty and interest. 

At first he completed the drama 
in three acts. It was not till 
several months after, when at 
Florence, that he conceived that 
a fourth act, a sort of hymn of 
rejoicing in the fuliiiment of the 
prophecies with regard to Pro¬ 
metheus, ought to be added to 
complete the composition. 

The prominent feature of Shel¬ 
ley’s theftry of the destiny of the 
human species was that ejfil is 
not inlierent in the system of the 
Cl cation, but an accident that 
might bo expelled. This also 
foims a portion of Christianity 
God made eaith and man perfect, 
till he, by his fall, 

‘Brought death into the world 
> and all our woe.’ 

Shelley believed that mankind 
had only to will that there should 
be no evil, and there would be 
none. It is not my pari in these 
Notes to notice the arguments 
that have been urged against this 
opinion, but to mention the fact 
that he entertained it, and was 
indeed attached to it with fervent 
enthusiasm.' That man could be 
so perfectionized as to be able to 
expel evil from his own nature, 
and from the greater part of the 
creation, was the car^nal point 
of his system. And the subject 
he loved best to dwell on was the 
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image of Ono warring with the 
Evil Principle, oppressed not only 
by it, but by all—even the good, 
who were deluded into consider¬ 
ing evil a necessary portion of 
humanity; a victim full of forti¬ 
tude and hope and^the spirit of 
triumph ernanatingfrom a reliance 
in the ultimate omnipotence of 
Good. Such he had depicted in 
his last poem, when he made Laon 
the enemy and the victim of 
tyrants, lie now took a more 
idealized image of the same sub¬ 
ject. He followed certain classical 
authorities in figuring Saturn as 
the good principle, Jupiter the 
usurping evil one, and Prome¬ 
theus as the regenerator, who, 
unable to bring mankind back to 
primitive innocence, used know¬ 
ledge as a weapon to defeat evil, 
by leading mankind, beyond the 
state wherein they are sinless 
through Ignorance, to* that m 
whi<;h they are virtuous through 
wisdom. Jupiter pumshed the 
temerity of the Titan by chaining 
him to a rock of Caucasus, and 
causing a vulture to devour his 
still-renewed heart. There was 
a prophecy afloat m heaven por¬ 
tending the fall of Jove, the secret 
of averting which was known 
only to I’rometheua ; and the god * 
offered freedom from torture on 
condition of its being communi¬ 
cated to him. According to the 
mythological story, this referred 
to the offspring of Thetis, who 
was destined to be greater than 
his father. Prometheus at last 
bought pardon for Ins crime of 
enriching mankind with his mfts, 
by revealing the prophecy. Her¬ 
cules killed the vulture, and set 
him free; and Thetis was married 
to Peleus, the father of Achilles. 

Shelley adapted the catastrophe 
of this story to his peculiar views. 
The ion greater than his' father, 


born of the nuptials of Jupiter 
and Thetis, was to dethrone Evil, 
and bring back a happier reign 
than that of Saturn. Prometheus 
defies the power of his enemy, 
and endures centuries of torture ; 
till the hour arrives when Jove, 
blind to the real event, but darkly 
guessing that some great good to 
himself will flow, espouses Thetis. 
At the moment, the Primal Power 
of the world dnves him from his 
usurped throne, and Strength, in 
the person of Hercules, liberates 
Humanity, typified in Prome¬ 
theus, from the tortures generated 
by evil done or suffered. Asia, 
one of the Oceanidos, is the wife 
of Prometheus—she was, accord¬ 
ing to other mythological inter¬ 
pretations, the same as Venus 
and Nature. When the benefactor 
of mankind is liberated. Nature 
resumes the beauty of her prime, 
and IS united to her husband, the 
emblem of the human race, in 
perfect and happy union. In the 
Fomth Act, the Poet gives further 
scope to his imagination, and 
idealizes the forms of creation— 
such as we know them, instead 
of such as they appeared to the 
Greeks. Maternal Earth, the 
mighty parent, is superseded by 
the Spirit of the Earth, the guide 
of our planet through the realms 
of sky; while his fair and weaker 
companion and attendant, the 
Spirit of the Moon, receives bliss 
from the annihilation of Evil in 
the superior sphere. 

Shelley develops, more particu¬ 
larly m the lyrics of this drama, his 
abstruse and imaginative theories 
with regard to the Creation. It 
requires a mind as subtle and 
penetrating as his own toaunder- 
stand the mystic meanings scat¬ 
tered throughout the poem. They 
elude the ordinary reader by their 
abstradiion and delicacy of dis- 
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tinction, but they are far from 
vague. It was his design to write 
prose metaphysical essays on the 
nature of Man, which would have 
served to explain much of what 
is obscure in his poetry; a few 
scattered fragments of observa¬ 
tions and remarks alone remain. 
Ho considered these philosophical 
views of Mind and Nature to be 
instinct with the intensest spirit 
of poetry.* 

More popular poets clothe the 
ideal with familiar and sensible 
imagery. Shelley loved to idealize 
the real—to gift the mechanism 
of the material universe with a 
soul and .a voice, and to bestow 
such also on the most delicate and 
abstract emotions and thoughts of 
the mind. Sophocles was his great 
master in this species of imagery. 

I find in one of his manuscript 
books some remarks on a line in 
the OSdipiu Tyrannus, which show 
at once the critical subtlety of 
Shelley’s mind, and explain his 
apprehension of those ‘minute 
and remote distinctions of feel¬ 
ing, whether lelative to external 
nature or the living bemgs which 
surround us,' which he pronounces, 
in the letter quoted in the note 
to the Revolt of JsZom, to compre¬ 
hend all that is sublime in man. 

‘ In the Greek Shakespeare, 
Sophocles, we find the image, 

S' iSotts ^AOJi'ra <f>poyriSos 
irKavois : 

a line of almost unfathomable 
depth of poetry; yet how simple 
are the images in which it is 
arrayed! 

“Coming to many ways in the 

wanderings of careful thought.” 

If the words 6 Sovs and ir^dt/oir had 
not been used, the line might 
have been explained in a meta¬ 
phorical instead of an absolute 
sense, as we say “ ways and means,” 
and “wanderings” for error and 


confusion. But they meant liter¬ 
ally paths or roads, such as we 
tread with our feet j and wander¬ 
ings, such as a man makes when 
he loses himself in a desert, or 
roams from city to city—as (Edi- 
pus, the spealier of this verse, was 
destined to wander, blind and 
asking chanty. What a picture 
does this line suggest of the mind 
as a wilderness of intricate paths, 
wide as the universe, which is 
here made its symbol; a world 
within a world which he who seeks 
some knowledge with respect to 
what he ought to do searches 
throughout, as he would search 
the external universe for some 
valued thing which was hidden 
fiom him upon its surface.’ 

In reading Shelley’s poetry, we 
often find similar verses, resem¬ 
bling, but not imitating the Greek 
m this species of imagery; for, 
though lie adopted the style, he 
gifted it with that originali^ of 
foim and colouring which sprung 
from his own genius. 

In the Piometheus Unbound, 
Shelley fulfils the piomise quoted 
from a letter in the Note on the 
Revolt of Islam^. The tone of 


^ While correcting the pioof- 
sheeta of that poem, it struck me 
that the poet had indulged m an 
exaggerated view of the evils of 
lestored despotism; which, how¬ 
ever injurious and degrading, were 
less openly sanguinary J;han the 
tiiumph of anarchy, such as it 
appeared in France at Uie close of 
the last century. But at this time 
a book, Scenes of Spanish Life, tians- 
lated by Lieutenant Ciawford from 
the German of Dr. Huber, of Eos- 
tock, foil into my hands. The 
account of the triumph of the 
priests and tlie serviles, after the 
French invasion of Spam in 1623 , 
bears a strong and fiightful resem¬ 
blance to some of the descriptions 
of the massacre of the patriots in 
tlie Bevolt qf Islam. 
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the composition is calmer and 
more majestic, the poetry more 
perfect as a whole, and the 
imagination displayed at once 
more pleasingly beautiful and 
more varied and daring. The 
description of the Hours, as they 
are seen in the cave of Demogor- 
gon, is an instance of this—it fills 
the mind as the most charming 
picture—we long to see an artist 
at work to bring to our view the 

* cars drawn by rainbow-wingM 
steeds 

Whjcli ti ample the dim winds : in 
each there stands 

A wild-eyed charioteer urging their 
flight 

Some look behind, as fiends pur¬ 
sued them tiiere, 

And jet I see no shapes but the 
keen stars: 

Others, with binning eyes, lean 
forth, and dunk 

With eager lips the wind of their 
own speed, 

As li the thing they loved fled on 
before. 

And now, even now, they clasped 
it. Their briglit locks 
Stream like a comet's flashing hair: 

they all 
Sweep onwaid.' 

Through the whole poem there 
reigns a sort of calm and holy 
spint of love; it soothes the tor¬ 
tured, and is hope to the expec¬ 
tant, till the prophecy is fulfilled, 
and Love, untainted by any evil, 
becomes the law of tlie world. 

England had been rendered a 
painful residence to Shelley, as 
much by the sort of persecution 
with which in those days all men 
of liberal opinions were visited, 
and by the injustice he had lately 
endured in the Court of Chan¬ 
cery, as by the symptoms of disease 
which made him regard a visit to 
Italy as necessary to prolong his 


life. An exile, and strongly im¬ 
pressed with the feeling that the 
majority of his countrymen re¬ 
garded him with sentiments of 
aversion such as his own heart 
could experience towards none, 
he sheltered himself from such 
disgusting and painful thoughts 
in the calm retreats of poetry, 
and built up a world of his own 
—with the more pleasure, since 
he hoped to induce sojn© one or 
two to believe that the earth might 
become such, did mankind them¬ 
selves consent. The charm of 
the Roman climate helped to 
clothe his thoughts in gieater 
beauty than they had pver worn 
before. And, as he wandered 
among the ruins made one with 
Nature in their decay, or gazed 
on thb Praxitelean shapes that 
throng the Vatican, the Capitol, 
and the palaces of ]^me, his soul 
imbibed forms of loveliness which 
became a portion of itself. Theie 
are many passages in the Promt- 
thms which show the intense 
delight he received from such 
studies, and give back the im¬ 
pression with a beauty of poetical 
description peculiarly his own. 
He felt this, as a poet must feel 
when he satisfies himself by the 
result of his labours; and he 
wrote from Rome, *My Promt- 
theus Unbound is just finished, 
and in a month or two I shall 
send it. It is a drama, with char¬ 
acters and mechanism of a kind 
yet unattempted; and I think the 
execution is better than any of 
my former attempts.* 

I may mention, for the infor¬ 
mation of the more critical reader, 
that the verbal alterations in this 
edition of Prometheus ar(? made 
from^ list of errata written by 
Shelley himself. 
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DEDICATION, TO 

My dear Friend—I inscribe 
with your name, from a distant 
country, and after an absence 
whose months have seemed years, 
this the latest of my literary 
efforts. 

Those writings which I have 
hitherto published, have been 
little else than visions which im¬ 
personate my own apprehensions 
of the beautiful and the just. I * 
can also perceive in them the 
literary defects incidental to youth 
and impatience; they are dreams 
of what ought to be, or may be. 
The drama which I now present 
to you 18 a sad reality. I lay 
aside the presumptuous attitude 
of an instructor, and am content 
to paint, with such colours as my 
own heart furnishes, that which 
has been. 

Hafl I known a person more 
highly endowed than yourstlf with 
all that it becomes a man to pos¬ 
sess, I had solicited for this work 
the ornament of his name. One 


FoeUcal Works, 1839 , 1 st and 2 nd 
the most part that of the ediUo 


LEIGH HUNT, Esq. 

more geiftle, honourable, innocent 
and brave; one of more exalted 
toleration for all who do* and 
think evil, and yet himself more 
free from evil; one who knows 
better how to receive, and how 
to confer a benefit, though he 
must ever confer far more than 
he can receive; one of simpler, 
and, in the highest sense of the 
word, of purer life and manners 
I never knew; and I had already 
been fortunate in friendships when 
your name was added to the list. 

In that patient and irrecon¬ 
cilable enmity with domestic and 
political tyranny and imposture 
which the tenor of your life has 
illustrated, and which, had I 
health and talents, should illus¬ 
trate mine, let us, comforting each 
other in our task, live and die. 

All happiness attend you 1 Your 
affectionate friend, 

Percy B. Sheiley. 
Rohx, May ag, 1819 . 
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A Manuscript jt&b communi- 
cate(i to me during my travels m 
Italy, which wiia copied fioni the 
archives of the Conci Palace at 
Kome, and contaii^ a detailed 
account of tlie horrors M'hich 
ended in the extinction of one of 
the noblest and iichest families 
of that city duiing the Pontificate 
of Clement VIII, m the year 
1599. The story is, that an old 
man having spent his life in de¬ 
bauchery and wickedness, con¬ 
ceived at length an implacable 
hatred towards his children; 
which showed itself towards one 
daughter under the form of an 
incestuous passion, aggravated by 
every ciicumstance of cruelty and 
violence. Tins daughter, after 
long and vain attempts to escape 
from what she considered a per¬ 
petual contamination both of body 
and mind, at length plotted with 
her mother-iii-law and brother 
to murder their common tyrant. 
The young maiden, who was uiged 
to this tremendous deed by an 
impulse which overpowered its 
horror, was e\udently a most 
gentle and amiable being, a crea- 
tuie formed to adorn and be ad¬ 
mired, and, thus violently thwarted 
from her nature by the necessity 
of circumstance and opinion. The 
deed was quickly discovered, and, 
in spite of the most earnest 
rayors iijade to the Pope by the 
ighest persons m Borne, the 
onunnals were put to death. 
The old man had during his life 
repeatedly bought his pardon 
from the Pope for capital crimes 
of the most enormous and un¬ 
speakable kind, at the price of 
a hundred thousand crowns; the 
death therefore of his victims can 
Bcaroeiy be accounted for by the 
lo ve of j usdee. The !Pope; among 


other motives for severity, pro- 
bablv felt that whoever killed the 
Count Cenci deprived his treasury 
of a certain and copious source 
of revenue^. Such a story, if 
told so as to present to the reader 
all the feelings of those who once 
acted it, their hopes and fears, 
their confidences and misgivings, 
their vaiious interests,,,passions, 
and opinions, acting upon and 
with each other, yet all conspiring 
to one tremendous end, would 
be as a light to make apparent 
! some of the most dark and secret 
caverns of the human heart. 

On my arrival at Rome I found 
that the stoi'y of the Cenci was 
a subject not to be mentioned in 
Italian society without awakening 
a deep and breathless interest; 
and that the feelings of the com¬ 
pany never failed to incline to a 
romantic pity for the wrongs, and 
a passionate exculpation of the 
homble deed to which they urged 
her, who has been mingled two 
centuries with the common dust. 
All ranks of people knew the out¬ 
lines of this history, and par¬ 
ticipated in the overwhelming 
interest which it seems to liave 
* the magic of exciting in the human 
heart. I had a copy of Guido’s 
picture of Beatrice which is pre¬ 
served m the Colonna Palace, and 
my servant instantly recognized 
it as the portrait of La Genet. 

This national and universal 
interest which the story produces 

* The Papal Government for- 
[ merly took the most extraordinary 
precautions against the publicity 
of facts which offer so tragjcal a 
demonstration of its own "mcked- 
ness ahd weakness; so that the 
1 communication of the MS. had be¬ 
come, until very lately, a matter of 
some diMcuUy. 
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and has produced for two cen¬ 
turies and among all ranks of 
people in a great City, where the 
imagination is kept for ever active 
and awake, first suggested to me 
the conception of its fitness for 
a dramatic purpose. In fact it 
18 a tragedy wmch has already 
received, from its capacity of 
awakening and sustaining the 
sympathy of men, approbation 
and succejgs. Nothing remained 
as I imagined, but to clothe it-to 
the apprehensions of my country¬ 
men in such language and action 
as would bring it home to their 
hearts. The deepest and the 
Bublimest tragic compositions, 
King Lear and the two plays in 
which the tale of (Edipus is told, 
were stories which already existed 
in tradition, as matters of popular 
belief and interest, before Sliak- 
speare and Sophocles made them 
familiar to the sympathy of all 
succeeding generations of man¬ 
kind. 

This story of the Cenci is in¬ 
deed eminently fearful and mon¬ 
strous: anything like a dry ex- 
hlbitIon^pf it on the stage would 
be lusupfK^table. The person 
who would treat such a subject 
must increase the ideal, and 
diminish the actud h^'^ror of the * 
events, so that the please which 
arises from the poetay which 
exists in these tempestuous suf¬ 
ferings and crimes may mitigate 
the pain of the contemplation of 
the moral deformity from which 
they spring. Thei*e must also be 
nothing attempted to make the 
exhibition subservient to what 
is vulgarly termed a moral pur¬ 
pose. The highest moral purpose 
aiuie^ at in the highest species 
of the drama, is the teaching the 
human hemrt, through its sym¬ 
pathies and antipathies, the know¬ 
ledge of itself; in proportion to 


the possession of which know¬ 
ledge, every human being is wise, 
ust, sincere, tolerant and kind, 
f dogmas can do moie, it is well; 
but a drama is no fit place for 
the enforcement of them. Un¬ 
doubtedly, no^person can be truly 
dishonoured by the act of another, 
and the fit return to make to the 
most enormous injuries is kind¬ 
ness and foibearance, and a reso¬ 
lution to convert the injurer from 
his dark jiassions by peace and 
love. Hevenge, retaliation, atone¬ 
ment, are pernicious mistakes. 
If Beatrice had thought in this 
manner she would have been wiser 
and better; but she would never 
have been a tragic character: the 
few whom such an exhibition 
would have interested, could never 
have been sufficiently inteiested 
for a dramatic purpose, from the 
want of finding sympathy in their 
interest among the mass who sur¬ 
round them. It is m the restless 
and anatomizing casuistry "with 
which men seek the justification 
of Beatrice, yet feel that she has 
done what needs justification; it 
is in the superstitious horror with 
w'hich they contemplate alike her 
wrongs and their revenge, that 
the dramatic character of what 
she did and suffered, consists. 

I have endeavoured as nearly 
as possible to represent the char¬ 
acters as they probably were, and 
liave sought to avoid the error 
of making them actua^d by my 
own conceptions of right or wrong, 
false or true: thus under a thin 
veil converting names and actions 
of the sixteenth century into cold 
impersonations of my own mind. 
They are represented as Catholics, 
and as Catholics deej^y tinged 
with religion. To a Jprotestant 
apprehension there will- appear 
something unnaturalinthe earnest 
and perpetual sentiment of t;he 
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relations between God and men 
which pervade the tragedy of 
the Cenci. It will especially be 
startled at the combination of 
an undoubting persuasion of the 
truth of the popular religion with 
a cool and deter^pined perse¬ 
verance in enormous guilt. But 
religion in Italy is not, as m 
Protestant countries, a cloak to 
be worn on particular days; or 
a passport which those who do 
not wish to be railed at carry 
with them to exhibit; or a gloomy 
passion for penetrating the im¬ 
penetrable mysteries of our being, 
which terrifies its possessor at 
the darkness of the abyss to the 
brink of which it has conducted 
him. Religion coexists, as it 
were, in the mind of an Italian 
Catholic, with a faith in that of 
which all men have the most 
certain knowledge. It is inter¬ 
woven with the whole fabnc of 
life. ^ It IS adoration, faith, sub¬ 
mission, penitence, blind admira¬ 
tion ; not a rule for moral con¬ 
duct. It has no necessary con¬ 
nection with any one virtue. The 
most atrocious villain may be 
rigidly devout, and without any 
shock to established faith, confess 
himself to be so. Religion per¬ 
vades intensely the whole frame 
of society, and is according to the 
temper of the mind which it in¬ 
habits, a p6uision, a persuasion, an 
excuse, a refuge; never a check. 
Cenci himself built a chapel in 
the court of his Palace, and dedi¬ 
cated it to St. Thomas the Apostle, 
and established masses for the 
peace of his soul. Thus in the 
first scene of the fourth act Lu- 
cretia’s design in exposing herself 
to the consequences of an expos- 
tuktiou with Cenci after having 
administcu-ed the opiate, was to 
induce him by a feigned tale to 
confein himself beforb death; this 


being esteemed by Catholics as 
essential to salvation; and she 
only relinquishes her purpose 
when she perceives that her per¬ 
severance would expose Beatrice 
to new outrages. 

I have avoided with great care 
in writing this play the intro¬ 
duction of what IS commonly 
called mere poetry, and I imagine 
there will scarcely be found a 
detached simile or a jingle iso¬ 
lated description, unless Beatrice’s 
description of the chasm appointed 
for her father’s murder should be 
judged to be of that nature^. 

In a dramatic composition the 
imagery and the passion should 
interpenetrate one another, the 
former being reserved simply for 
the full development and illus¬ 
tration of the latter. Imagination 
is as the immortal God which 
should assume flesh for the re¬ 
demption of mortal passion. It 
is thus that the most remote and 
ilie most familiar imagery may 
alike be fit for dramatic purposes 
when employed in the illustration 
of strong feeling, which raises 
what is low, and levels to the 
apprehension that which is lofty, 
casting over all the shadow of its 
own greatness. In other respects, 
‘ I have written more carelessly; 
that IS, without an over-fastidious 
and learned choice of words. In 
this respect I entirely agree with 
those modern critics who assert 
that in order to move men to true 
sympathy we must use the familiar 
language of men, and that our 
great ancestors the ancient Eng¬ 
lish poets are the writers, a study 


' An idea in tins speecji was 
suggested by a most sublime 
passagfi in M Purgatorio d« San 
Fuirmo of Calderon; the only 
plagiarism which I have intention¬ 
ally committed in the whole piece. 
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of whom might incite us to do 
that for our own age which they 
have done for theirs. But it must 
be the real language of men in 
general and not that of any par¬ 
ticular class to whose society the 
writer happens to belong. So 
much for what I have attempted; 

T need not be assured that success 
is a very different matter; par¬ 
ticularly for one whose attention 
has but npwly been awakened to 
the study of dramatic literature. 

I endeavoured whilst at Rome 
to observe such monuments of 
this story as miglit be accessible 
to a stranger. The portrait of 
Beatrice,at the Colonna Palace 
IS admirable as a work of art it 
was taken by Guido during her 
confinement in prison. But it is 
most interesting as a just repre¬ 
sentation of one of the loveliest 
specimens of the workmanship of 
Nature. There is a fixed and pale 
composure upon the features: she 
seems sad and stricken down m 
spiiit, yet the despair thus ex¬ 
pressed islightened by the patience 
of gentleness. Her head is bound 
with folds of white drapery from 
which the yellow strings of her 
golden hair escape, and fall about 
her neck. The moulding of her 
face IS exquisitely delicate; the * 
eyebrows are distinct and arched: 
the lips have that permanent 
meaning of imagination and sen¬ 
sibility which suffering has not 
repressed and which it seems as 
if death scarcely could extinguish. 
Her forehead is large and clear; 
her eyes, which we are told were 
remarkable for their vivacity, are 
swollen with weeping and lustre¬ 
less, but beautifully tender and 
Beren%. In the whole mien there 


is a simplicity and dignity which, 
united with her exquisite loveli¬ 
ness and deep sorrow, are inexpres¬ 
sibly pathetic. Beatrice Cenci 
appears to have been one of those 
rare persons in whom energy and 
gentleness dycll together with¬ 
out destroying one another: her 
nature was simple and profound. 
The crimes and miseries in which 
she was an actor and a sufferer 
are as the mask and the mantle 
in which circumstances clothed 
her for lier impersonation on the 
scene of the world. 

The Cenci Palace is of great 
extent; and though in pait 
modernized, there yet remains 
a vast and gloomy pile of feudal 
architecture in the same state as 
during the dreadful scenes which 
are the subject of this tragedy 
The Palace is situated m an 
obscur^ corner of Rome, near the 
quarter *of the Jews, and from 
the upper windows you see the 
immense ruins of Mount Palatine 
half hidden under their profuse 
overgrowth of trees. There is a 
court m one part of the Palace 
(perhaps that m which Cenci built 
the Chapel to St. Thomas), sup¬ 
ported by gramte columns and 
adorned with antique friezes of 
fine workmanship, and built up, 
according to the ancient Italian 
fashion, with balcony over balcony 
of open-work. One of the gates 
of the Palace formed of immense 
stones and leading through a pas¬ 
sage, dark and lofty and opening 
into gloomy subterranean cham¬ 
bers, struck me particularly. 

Of the Castle of PetreUa, I 
could obtain no further infor¬ 
mation than that which is to be 
found in the manuscript. 
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DBAMATIS PERSONAE 


Count Francesco Cenci. 
Giacomo, 


hts Soils, 


Saveela, the Pope's Legate, 

Berk^kdo, i i 

Cardinal Camillo. Andufa, Smant to Cenci. 

OasiNO. a Prelate. Nobles, Judges, Guards, Servants. 

Lucre riA,*Tri/fl 0 /Cenci, and Step-mother o/his children. 

Beatrice, bis Daughter. 


The Scene lies principally in Rome, but changes during the Fourth Act 
to Pctrella, a castle among the Apulian Apennines. 

Time During the Pontificate of Clement VIII. * 


ACT I 

Scene I—Aw Apartment in the Cenci Palace. 

Enter Count Cenci, and Cardinal Camillo. 

Camillo. That matter of the mui-der is hushed up 
If you consent to yield his Holiness 
Your fief that lies beyond the Pincian gate.— 

It needed all my interest in the conclave 

To bend him to this point: he said that you 5 

Bought perilous impunity with your gold; 

That crimes hke yours if once or twice compounded 
Enriched the Church, and respited from hell 
An erring soul which might lepent and live:— 

But that the glory and the interest _ 10 

Of the high throne he fills, little consist 

With making it a daily mart of guilt 

As manifold and hideous as the deeds 

Which you scarce hide from men’s revolted eyes. 

Cenci. The third of my possessions—let it go 1 15 

1 once heard the nephew of the Pope 
Had sent his architect to view the ground, 

Meaning to build a viUa on my vines 
The next time I compounded with his uncle: 

I little thought he sliould outwit me so! 20 

Henceforth no witness—not the lamp—shall see 
Thaib which the vassal threatened to divulge 
Whose throat is choked with dust for his reward. 

The de^ he saw could not have rated higher 

Thtfn his most worthless life:—it angers me! 25 

Bespited me from Hell!—So may the Devil 

Respite their souls from Heaven. No doubt Pope Clement, 

And hw most chaiitable nephews, pray 

That the Apostle Peter and the ^ints • 

Will grant for their sake that I leng enjoy 30 

Strength, wealth, and pride, and lust, and length of days 
13 Aj» ed 18B1 ; So edd. 1819,1839. 35 Than ed. 1889 ; That edd. 1819, 

16^1 ' 36 Respited me from ed. 1821 ; Respited from edd. 1819, 1839. 
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Wherein to act the deeds which are the stewards 
Of their revenue.—But much yet remains 
To which they show no title. 

Camilh, Oh, Count Cencil 

So much that thou mightst honourably live 35 

And reconcile thyself with thine own neart 
And with thy God, and with the offended world. 

How hideously look deeds of lust and blood 
Through those snow white and venerable hairs !— 

Your ^ildren should be sitting round you now, 

But that you fear to read upon their looks 
The ^shairie and misery you nave written there. 

Where is your wife? Where is your gentle daughter? 
Methinks her sweet looks, which make all things else 
Beauteous and glad, might kill the fiend within you. 45 
Why is she barred from all society 
But her own strange and uncomplaining wrongs? 

Talk with me, Count,—you know I mean you well. 

I stftod beside your dark and fiery youth 

Watching its bold and bad career, as men 5° 

Watch meteors, but it vanished not—I marked 

Your desperate and remorseless manhood; now 

Do I behold you in dishonoured age 

Charged with a thousand unrepented crimes. 

Yet 1 have ever hoped you would 'amend, 55 

And in that hone have saved your lite three times. 

Cenci. For wnich Aldobrandino owes you now 
My fief beyond the Pmcian.—Cardinal, 

One thing, I pray you, recollect henceforth, 

And so w© shall converse with less restraint. 60 

A man you knew spoke of my wife and daughter— 

He was accustomed to frequent my house; 

So the next day his wife and daughter came 
And asked if I had seen him; and I smiled: 

I think they never saw hkn any more. 65 

Camtlb. Thou execrable man, beware !— 

Cenci. Of thee ? 

Nay this is idle:—We should know each other. 

As to my character for what men call crime 
Seeing I please my senses as I list, 

And vindicate that right with force or guile, ' 70 

It is a public matter, and I care not 
If I discuss it with you. I may speak 
Alike to you and my own conscious heart— 

For you give out that you have half reformed me, 
Therefore strong vanity will keep you silent 75 

If fear should not; both will, I do not doubt. 

All men delight in, sensual luxury, 

All men enjoy revenge ; and most exult 
Over the toi-tures they can never feel— 

Flattering their secret peace with others’ pain. 80 
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But I delight in nothing else. I love 
The sight of agony, and the sense of joy, 

When this shall be another’s, and that mine. 

And I have no remorse and little fear, 

Which are, I think, the checks of other men. 85 

This mood has grown upon me, until now 

Any design my captious fancy makes 

The picture oY its wish, and it forms none 

But such as men like you would start to know, 

Is as my natural food and rest debarred 90 

Until it be accomplished. 

Camillo. Art tliou not 

Most miserable? 

Cenci. Why, miserable ?— 

No.—I am what your theologians call 
Hardened;—which they must be in impudence, 

So to revile a man’s peculiar taste. 95 

True, I was happier than 1 am, while yet 
Manhood remained to act the thing I thought; * 

While lust was sweeter than revenge; and now 
Invention pallsAy, we must all grow old— 

And but that there yet remains a deed to act 100 

Whose horror might make sharp an appetite 
Duller than mine—I’d do— I know not what. 

When I was young I thought of nothing else 
But pleasure’ and I fed 011 honey sweets: 

Men, by St. lliomasi cannot live like bees, 105 

And I grew tired:—yet, till I killed a foe. 

And heard his groans, and heard his children’s gioans, 
Knew I not what delight was else on earth, 

Which now delights me little. I the rather 

Look on such pangs as terror ill conceals, 1 10 

The dry fixed eyeball; the pale quivering lip, 

Which tell me that the sphit weeps within 
Tears bitterer than the bloedy sweat of Christ. 

I rarely kill the body, which preserves. 

Like a strong prison, the soul within my power, rj5 
Wherein I feed it with the breath of fear 
For hourly pain. 

Camillo. Hell’s most abandoned fiend 

Did never, in the drunkenness of guilt. 

Speak to his heart as now you speak to me; 

I thank my God that I believe you not. lao 

Enter Andrea. 

Andrea. My Lord, a gentleman from Salamanca 
Would speak with you. • 

Cenci. Bid him attend me m 

The grand saloon. [Exit Andrea. 

CamiUo, Farewell; and I will pray 

100 And but thdt «d. 1821 ; But that tdd. 1819,1889. 
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Almighty God that thy false, impious words 

Tempt not his spirit to abandon thee. [Exit Camillo. 

Cenci. The third of my possessions! I must use 126 
Close husbandry, or gold, the old man’s sword, 

Falls from my withered hand. But yesterday 
There came an order from the Pope to make 
Fourfold provision for my cursed sons; 130 

Whom I nad sent from Eome to Salamhnca, 

Hoping some accident might cut them ofi'; 

And meaning if I could to starve them there. 

I pray thee, God, send some quick death upon them I 
Bernardo and my wife could not be worse 135 

If d^d and damnedtlien, as to Beatrice— 

[Looking around him suspiciously. 
I think they cannot hear me at that door; 

What if they should ? And yet I need not speak 
Though theneart triumphs with itself m words. 

0, thou most silent air, that shalt not hear 140 

What now I tliinki Thou, pavement, which 1 tread 
Towards her chamber,—let your echoes talk 
Of my imperious step scorning surprise. 

But not of my intent!—Andrea 1 

Enter Andkea. 

Andrea. ^ ,My lord? 

Cenci. Bid Beatrice attend me in**lier chamber 145 
This evening:—no, at midnight and alone. [Ej^eunt. 

Scene II.— A Garden of the Cenci Palace. Enter 
Beateice and Oksino, as in conversation. 

Beatrice. Pervert not truth, 

Orsino. You remember whore we held 

That conversation;—nay, we see the spot 

Even from this cypresstwo long years are past 

Since, on an April midnigdit, underneath 5 

The moonlight ruins of mount Palatine, 

I »lid confess to you my secret mind. 

Orsino. You said you loved me then. 

Beaince. You ai-e a Priest, 

Speak to me not of love. 

Orsino. I may obtain 

The dispensation of the Pope to marry. 10 

Because I am a Piiest do you believe 
Your image, as the hunter some struck deer, 

Follows me not whether I wake or sleep? 

Beatrice. As I have said, speak to me not of love; 

Had you a dispensation I nave not; 15 

Nor will I leave tljis home of misery 
Whilst my poor Bernard, and that gentle lady 
131 Whom I had ed. 1821 ; Whom I hay* sdd. 1819 , 18 S 9 . 
shalt td. 1821 ; that shall idd. 1819 , 1339 . 


140 that 
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To whom I owe life, and these virtuous thoughts, 

Must suffer what I still have strength to share. 

Alas, Orsinol All the love that once 20 

I felt for you, is turned to bitter pain. 

Ours was a youthful contract, which you first 
Broke, by assuming vows no Pope will loose. 

And thus I love you still, but holily, 

Even as a sister or a spirit might; 25 

And so I swear a cold fidelity. 

And it is well peihaps we shall not marry. 

You have a sly, equivocating vein 

That suits me not.—Ah, wretched that I am! 

Where shall I turn? Even now you look on me* 30 
As you were not my friend, and as if you 
Discovered that I thought so, with false smiles 
Making my true suspicion seem your wrong. 

Ah, no I forgive me; sorrow makes me seem 

Sterner than else my nature might have been; 35 

I have a weight of melancholy thoughts, • 

And they forbode,—})ut what can they forbode 
Worse than I now endure? 

Orsmo. Alt will be well. 

Is the netition yet prepared? You know 
My zeal for all you wish, sweet Beatrice; 40 

Doubt not but X will use my utmost skill 
So that the Pope attend to your complaint. 

•Bealnce. Your zeal for all I wish Ah me, you are cold ! 
Your utmost skill. .. speak but one word . . . (aside) Alas! 
Weak and deserted creature that I am, 45 

Here I stand bickering \rtth my only friend ! [To Orsino. 
Tills night my father gives a sumptuous feast, 

Orsino; he has heard some happy news 
From Salamanca, from my brothers there, 

And with this outward show of love he mocks 50 

His inward hate. ’Tis bohk hypocrisy, 

For he would gladlier celebrate their deaths, 

Which I havelieard him pray for on his knees; 

Great God! that such a father should be mine! 

But there is mighty preparation made, 55 

And all our kin, the Cenci, will be there, 

And all the chief nobility of Kome. 

And he has bidden me and my pale Mother 
Attire ourselves in festival array. 

Poor lady I She expects some happy change 60 

In his dai'k spirit from this act; I none. 

At supper I will give you the petition: 

Till when—farewell. , 

Orsmo, Farewell. [Ent Beatrice.) I know the Pope 
Will neer absolve me from my priestly vow 
But by absolving me from the revenue 65 

34 And thus tdd, mi, im ; And yet ed. mo. 
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Of many a wealthy see; and, Beatrice, 

I think to win thee at an easier rate. 

Nor shall he read her eloquent petition: 

He might bestow her on some poor relation 

Of his sixth cousin, as he did her sister, 70 

And I should be debarred from all access. 

Then as to what she suffers from her father. 

In all this there is much exaggeration 
Old men are testy and will have their way; 

A man may stab his enemy^ or his vassal, 75 

And live a free life as to wme or women. 

And with a peevish temper may return 

To a dull home, and rate his wife and children; 

Daughters and wives call this foul tyranny. 

I shall be well content if on my conscience 80 

There rest no heavier sin than what they suffer 

From the devices of my love—-a net 

From which she shall escape not. Yet I fear 

Her subfle mind, her awe-inspiring gaze, 

Whose beams anatomize me nerve by nerve 85 

And lay me bai*e, and make me blush to see 

My hidden thoughts.—Ah, no! A friendless gir 3 

Wno clings to me, as to her only hope 

I were a fool, not less than if a panther 

Were panic-stricken by the antelope’s e^e, 90 

If she escape me. [Exit. 

Scene III.— A Magnificent Hdl in the Cenci Palace, A Banquet. 
Enter Cenci, Lucretia, Beatrice, Orsino, Camillo, 
Nobles. 

Cenci. Welcome, my friends and kinsmen; welcome yo, 
Piinces and Cardinals, pillars of the church. 

Whose presence honoura our festivity. 

I have too long lived like an anchorite. 

And in my absence from your •merry meetings 5 

An evil word is gone abi-oad of me; 

But I do hope that you, my noble friends, 

When you have shared the entertainment here, 

And heard the pious cause for which Tis given, 

And we have pledged a health or two together, * 10 

Will think me flesn and blood as well as you; 

Sinful indeed, for Adam made all so, 

But tender-heai-ted, meek and pitiful. 

First Quest. In truth, my Lord, you seem loo light of heart, 
Too sprightly and companionable a man, 15 

To act the deeds that rumour pins on you. 

(To his Companion.) I never saw such blithe and open cheer 
in any eyet » 

Second Guest. Some moat desired event. 

In which we all demand a common joy, 

73 vassal ed. 18 S 1 ; slave ed. 1819 . 
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Ha? brought us hither; let us h^ it, Count. so 

Cenci. It is indeed a most desired event. 

If, when a parent from a parent’s heart 

Lifts from this earth to the great Father of all 

A prayer, both when he lays him down to sleep, 

And when he rises up from dreaming it; 25 

One supplic|,tion, one desire, one hope, 

I'hat he would gr.'int a wish for his two sons. 

Even all that he demands in their regard— 

And suddenly beyond his dearest hope ^ 

It is accomplished, he should then rejoice, 30 

And call his friends and kinsmen to a feast, 

And task their love to grace his meriiment,— 

Then honour me thus far—for I am he. 

Beatrice {to Lucretia). Great God 1 How horrible ! Some 
dreadful ill 

Must have befallen my brothers. 

Lucretia. Fear not, Child, 35 

He speaks too frankly, 

Beatrice. Ah I My blood runs cold. 

I fear that wicked laughter round his eye. 

Which wrinkles up the skin even to the hair. 

Cenci. Here are the letters brought from Salamanca; 
Beatrice, read them to your mother. God! 4° 

I thank thee! In one night didst thou perform. 

By ways inscrutable, the thing I sought. 

•My disobedient and rebellious sons 
Are dead!—Why, dead!—What means this change of cheer? 
You hear me not, I tell you they are dead; 45 

And they will need no food or raiment more: 

The tapers that did light them the dark way 
Are their last cost. The Pope, I think, will not 
Expect I should maintain them in their coffins. 

Rejoice with me—my heart is wondrous glad. 50 

[Lucretia sinksy half fainting; Beatiuce supports her. 
Beatrice. It is not true I—Bear lady, pray look up. 

Had it been true, there is a God in Heaven, 

He would not live to boast of such a ^on. 

Unnatural man, thou knowest that it is false. 

(^nci. Ay, as the word of God; whom here I call 55 
To witness that I speak the sober truth 
And whose most favouring Providence was shown 
Even in the manner of their deaths. For Rocco 
Was kneeling at the mass, with sixteen others, 

When the church fell and crushed him to a mummy, 60 

The rest escjjped unhuit. Cnstofano 

Wm stabbed m error by a jealous man, • 

Whilst she he loved was sleeping with his rival; 
if of me same night; 

XI Heaven has special care of me. 65 

1 beg those friends who love me, that they mark 
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The day a feast upon their calendars. 

It was the twenty-seventh of December: 

Ay, read the letters if you doubt my oath. 

]The Assembly appears confused; several of the guests rise, 

^rst Guest. On, horrible I I will depart— 

Second Guest. And I.— 

Third Guest. , No, stay! 70 

I do believe it is some jest; though faith I 
’Tis mocking us somewhat too solemnly. 

I think his son has married the Infanta, 

Or found a mine of gold in El Dorado; 

’Tis but i^) season some such news; stay, stay! 75 

I see 'tis only raillery by hie smile. 

Cenci {filling a hotel of mne, and lifting it up). Oh, thou bright 
wine whose purple splendour leaps 
And bubbles gaily m this golden bowl 
Under the lamplight, as my spirits do, 

To hear the death of my accursed sons! 80 

Could I Relieve thou wert their mingled blood, 

Then would I taste thee like a sacrament, 

And pledge with thee the mighty Devil in Hell, 

Who, if a father’s curses, as men say, 

Climb with swift wings after their children’s souls, 85 

And drag them from the very throne of Heaven, 

Now triumphs in my triumph!—But th’au art 
Superfluous; I have drunken deep of ioy. 

And I will taste no other wine to-night. 

Here, Andrea! Bear the bowl around. 

A Guest (rising). Thou wretch! 90 

Will none among this noble company 
Check the abandoned villain? 

Camillo. For God’s sake 

Let me dismiss the guests! You are insane, 

Some ill will come of this. 

Second Guest. Seize, silence him! 

ihrst Guest. I will I 

Third Guest. And I! 

Cend (addressing those icho rise mih a threatening gesture). 
Who mov^? Who speaks? 

(turning to the Compmp) 

’tis nothuig, 95 

Enjoy yourselves.—Beware! For my revenge 
Is as the sealed commission of a kitig 
That kills, and none dare name the murderer, 

[The Bamuet is broken up; several of the Guests are darting. 
Beatrice. 1 do entreat you, go not, noble guests; 

What,* although tyranny and impious hate 100 

Stand shelteriM by a father’s ho^y hair? 

What, if ’tis he who clothed us in these limbs 
Who tortures th^, and triumphs ? What if we, 

The desolate and the dead, were his own flesh, 
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His children and his wife, whom he is bound 105 

To love and shelter? Shall we therefore find 
No refuge in this merciless wide world? 

0 think what deep wrongs must have blotted out 
First love, then reverence in a child’s prone mind, 

Till it thus vanquish shame and fear! 0 think 1 no 
I have bornf much, and kissed the sacred hand 
Which crushed us to the earth, and thought its stroke 
Was perhaps some paternal chastisement! 

Have excused much, doubted; and when no doubt 
Kemained, have sought by patience, love, and tears 115 
To soften him, and when this could not be ^ 

I have knelt down through the long sleepless nights 
And lifted up to God, the Father ot all, 

Passionate prayers: and when these were not heard 
I have still borne,—until I meet you here, 120 

Princes and kinsmen, at this hideous feast 
Given at my brothers’ deaths. Two yet remain,^ 

His wife remains and L whoin if ye save not, 

Ye may soon share such merriment again 

As fathers make over their children’s graves. 125 

0 Piince Colonna, thou art our near kinsman, 

Cardinal, thou art the Pope’s chamberlain, 

Camillo, thou art chief justiciary. 

Take us away! • 

Cend. {lie has been conversing with Camili,o during the 
first part 0/Beatrice’s speech; he hears the conclusion, 
and now advances.) 1 hope my good friends hero 
Will think of their own daughters—or perhaps 130 

Of their own throats—before they lend an ear 
To this wild girl. 

Beatrice (not noticing the words of Cenci). Dare no one 
look on me? 

None answer? Can one tyrant overbear 
The sense of many best^ atid wisest men ? 

Or is it that I sue not in some form 135 

Of scrapulous law, that ye deny my suit? 

0 God! That I were buried with iny brothers! 

And that the flowers of this departed spring 
W«re fading on my grave! And that my father 
Were celebrating now one feast for all! 140 

Camillo. A bitter wish for one so young and gentle; 
Can we do nothing? 

Colonna. Nothing that I see. 

Count Cenci were a dangerous enemy: 

Yet I would second any one. 

A Cardinal. And I. • 

Genet. Retire to your chamberf insolent girl! 145 

Beatrice. Retire thou, impious man! Ay, hide thyself 
Where never eye can look upon thee more! 

13a no ed. 1821 ; not ed. 1819. 
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Wouldst thou have honour and obedience 

Who art a torturer? Father, never dream 

Though thou mayst overbear this company, 150 

But ill must come of ill.—Fro^vn not on me I 

Haste, hide thyself, lest with avenging looks 

My brothers' ghosts should hunt thee from thy seat I 

Cover thy face from every living eye, ^ 

And start if thou but hear a human step: 155 

Seek out some dark and silent corner, there. 

Bow thy white head before offended God, 

And we will kneel around, and fervently 
Pray*that he pity both ourselves and thee. 

Cenci. My iriends, I de lament this insane girl 160 
Has spoilt the mirth of our festivity. 

Good night, farewell; I will not make you longer 
Spectators of our dull domestic quarrels. 

Ajiother time.— \Exemt aU but Cenci and Beatkice. 

My brain is swimming round ; 

Give*me a bowl of wine ! [To Beatrice. 

Thou painted viper I 165 
Beast that thou art! Fair and yet terrible! 

I know a charm shall make thee meek and tam& 

Now get thee from my sight I [Ent Beatrice. 

Here, Andrea, 

Fill up this goblet with Greek win 6 .* I said 
I would not drink this evening; but I must; 170 

For, strange to say, I feel my spirits fail 
With thinking what I have decreed to do.— 

[Drinking the wine. 

Be thou the resolution of quick youth 
Within my veins, and manhood's purpose stern. 

And age’s firm, cold, subtle villainy; 175 

As if thou wert indeed my children’s blood 

Which I did thirst to drink I The charm works well; 

It must be done ; it shall be done, I swear I [Exit. 

END OP THE FIRST ACT. 


ACT II 

Scene I.—An Apartment in the C&td Pcdace. JE^nter 
Lucretia and Bernardo. 

Lucreiia. Weep not, my gentle boy; he struck but me 
Who have borne deeper wrongs. In truth, if he 
Had killed me, he had done a kinder deed. 

O God, Almighty, do Thou look upon us. 

We luive no other friend but only Thee I 5 

Yet weep not; Ihough I love you as my own, 

I am not your true mother. 

Bernardo. 0 more, more, 

Than ever mother was to any chUd, 
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Tliat haVe you been to mef Had he not been 
My father, do you think that I shoilld weep! lo- 

l/ucretia. Alas I Poor boy, what else coulast thou haye done ? 

Beatrice. 

Beatrice {in a hurried voice). Did he pass this way? Have 
you seen lijim, brother? 

Ah, no! that is his step upon the stairs; 

'Tis nearer now; his hand is on the door; 

Mother, if I to thee liave ever been 15 

A duteous child, now save me! Thou, great God, 

Whose image upon earth a father is, 

Dost Thou mdeed abandon me ? He comes; * 

The door is opening now; I see his face; 

Ho frowns on others, but he smiles on me, ao 

Even as he did after the feast last night. 

Enter a Servant. 

Almighty God, how merciful Thou art! 

’Tis but Orsino’s servant.—Well, what news? » 

Servant. My master bids me say, the Holy Father 
Has sent back your petition thus unopened. [G-mng a paper. 
And he demands at what hour ’twere seem-e 36 

To visit you again? 

Lucretia. At the Ave Mary. [Exit Servant. 

So, daughter, our last hope has failed: Ah me! 

How pme you look; you tremble, and you stand 
Wrapped in some fixed and fearful meaitation, 30 

As if one tliought were over strong for you: 

Your eyes have a chill glare; 0 , deaiest child! 

Are you gone mad ? If not, pray speak to me. ,, 

Beatrice. You see I am not mad: I speak to you. 

Lucretia. You talked of sometliing that your father did 35 
After that dreadful least? Could it be worse 
Than when he smiled, and cried, ‘My sons are dead!’ 

And every one looked in his neighbour’s face 
To see if others were as white as he? 

At the first word he spoke I felt the blood 40 

Bush to my heart, and fell into a trance; 

And when it passed I sat all weak and wild; 

WhilstTyou alone stood up. and with strong words 

Checked his unnatiu*al pride: and 1 could see 

The devil was rebuked that lives in him. 45 

Until this hour thus have you ever stood 

Between us and your father’s moody wrath 

Like a protecting presence: your firm mind 

Has been our oiuy refuge and defence: 

Wfiat can have thus subdued it? What can now • 50 

Have myen you that cold melancholy look, 

Succeeding to your unaccustomed fear? 

BeMee. What is it tljat you say? I was just thinking 
’Twere better not to struggle any more. 
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Men, like mv father, have been dark and bloody, 55 
Yet never—Oh I Before worse comes of it 
*Twere wise to die: it ends in tliat at last. 

Lucretia. Oh, talk not so, dear cliild! Tell me at once 
What did your father do or say to you? 

He stayed not after that accursed feast 60 

One moment in your chamber.—Speak to mo. 

Bernardo. Oh, sister, sister, pnthee, speak to us! 
Beatrice {^caking very slowly with^ a fot'ccd calmness). It 
was one word, Motlier, one little word ; 

One look, one smile. (Wildly.) Oh! He has trampled me 
Under diis feet, and made the blood stream down 65 
My p^lid cheeks. And he-has given us all 
Ditch-water, and the fever-stricken flesh * 

Of buffaloes, and bade us eat or starve. 

And we have eaten.—He has made me look 

On my beloved Bernardo, when the rust 70 

Of heavy chains has gangrened his sweet limbs, 

Aad I have never yet despaired—but now I 

What could I say? [Becovermg hei’self 

Ah, no! ’tis nothing now. 

The sufferings we all share have made me wild; 

He only struck and cursed me as he passed; 75 

He said, he looked, he didnothing all 
Beyond his wont, yet it disordered me. 

Alas I I am forgetful of my duty, • 

I should preserve my senses for your sake. 

Lucretia. Nay, Beatrice; have courage, my sweet girl, 80 
It any one despairs it should be I 
Who loved him once, and now must live with him 
Till God in pityi^call for him or me. 

For you may, like your sister, find some husband, 

And smile, years hence, with children round your knees ; 83 
Whilst I, then dead, and all this hideous coil 
Shall be remembered only as*a dream. 

Beatrice. Talk not to me, dear lady, of a husband. 

Did you not nurse me when my mother died? 

Did you not shield me and that dearest boy ? 90 

And had we any other friend but you 
In infancy, with gentle words and looks, 

To win our father not to murder us ? 

And shall I now desert you ? May the ghost 

Of my dead Mother plead against my soul * 95 

If I abandon her who filled the place 

She left, with more, even, than a mother’s love! 

B&'nardo. And I am of my sister’s mind. Indeed 
X \^uld not leave you in this wretchedness, 

Even though the Pope'should make me free to live 100 
In some bfithe place, like others of my age, 

With sports, and delicate food, and the fresh air. 

Oh, never think that I will leave you, Mother 1 
Lucr^ia. My dear, dear children! 
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Enter Cenoi, suddenly. 

Cenci What, Beatrice here! 

Come hither! shrinks hacJc, and covers her face. 

Nay, hide not your face, 'tis fair; 105 

Look up! JVhy, yesternight you dared to look 
With disobedient insolence upon me, 

Bending a stern and an inauiring brow 
Dn what I meant; whilst 1 then sought to hide 
That which I came to tell you—but in vain. no 

Beatrice {wildly, staggering towards the door). 0 that the 
earth would gape! Hide me, O God! 

Cenex. Then it was I whose inarticulate words 
Fell from my lips, and who with tottering steps 
Fled from your presence, as you now from mine. 

Stay, I command you—from this day and hour 115 

Never again, I think, with fearless eye. 

And brow superior, and unaltered cheek, 

And that lip made for tenderness or scorn, 

Shalt thou strike dumb the meanest of mankind; 

Me least of all. Now get thee to thy chamber! nc 

Thou too, loathed image of thy cursbd mother, 

[To Bernaiido. 

Thy milky, meek face makes me sick with nate! 

{Exeunt Beatrice and Bebnahbo. 
(Aside.) So much has passed between us as must make 
Me bold, her fearful.—’Tis an awful thing 
To touen such mischief as I now conceive: 135 

So men sit shivering on the dewy bank, 

And try the chill stream with their feet; once in . . . 
How the delighted spirit pants for joy! 

Lucretia (advancingtimidly towards him). 0 husband! Pray 
forgive poor Beatrice. 

She meant not any ill., 

Cenci. Nor you perhaps? 130 

Nor that young imp, whom you have taught by rote 
Parricide with his alphabet? Nor Giacomo? 

Nor those two most unnatural sons, who stirred 
Jlnmity up against me with the Pope? 
whom in one night merciful God cut off: 135 

Innocent lambs! They thought not any ill. 

You were not here conspiring? You said nothing 
Of how I might be dungeoned as a madman; 

Or be condemned to death for some offence, 

And you would be the witnesses ?—This fsaling, 140 

How just it were to hire assassins, or 

Put sudden poison in my eve^ping drink ? • 

Or smother me when overcome by wine? 

Seeing we had no other judge but God, 

J And He had sentenced me, and there were none 145 
But you to be the executioners 
Of His decree enregistered in Heaven? 
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Oh, no! You said not this? 

iMcretia. ^ So help me God, 

I never thought the things you charge me with ! 

Cenci. If you dare speak that wicked lie agaui 150 
ril kill you. What I It was not by your counsel 
That Beatrice disturbed the feast last night ? 

You did not hope to stir some enemies ♦ 

Apinst me, and escape, and laugh to scorn 

What every nerve of you now trembles at? 155 

You judged that men were bolder than they are; 

Few dare to stand between their grave and me. 

Lucreiia, Look not so dreadfully! By ray salvation 
I knew not aught that Beatrice designed, 

Nor do I think she designed any thing 160 

Until she heard you talk of her dead brothers. 

Cenci. Blaspheming liar! You are damned for this! 
But I will take you where you may persuade 
The stones you tread on to deliver you; 

For men shall there be none but those who dare 165 
All things—not question that which I command. 

On Wednesday next I shall set out: you know 
That savage rock, the Castle of Petrella: 

’Tis safely walled, and moated round about: 

Its dungeons underground, and its thick towers 170 
Never told tales; though they have heard and seen 
What might make-dumb things speak.—Why do you linger 
Make speediest preparation for the journey! [IJxii Lucrltia. 
The all-beholding sun yet shines; I hear 
A busy stir of men about the streets; 175 

I see the bright sky through the window panes: 

It is a garish, broad, and peering day; 

Loud, light, suspicious, full of eyes and ears. 

And every little corner, nook, and hole 

Is penetrated with the insolent light. iSo 

Come darkness! Yet, what'is the day to mo ? 

And wherefore should I wish for night, who do 
A deed which shall confound both night and day? 

’Tis she shall grope through a bewildering mist 
Of horror; if there be a sun in heaven 185 

She shall not dare to look upon its beams; - 

Nor feel its warmth. Let her then wish for night; 

The act I think shall soon extinguish all 

For me: I bear a darker deadher gloom 

Than the earth’s shade, or interlunp air, 190 

Or constellations quencned in murkiest cloud. 

In which I walk secure and unbeheld 

Towards my purpose.—Would that it were done!! [Ent. 

• 

Scene IL—A Chamber in the Vatican. Enter Camillo 
• and Giacomo, in conversation, 

Camillo. There is an obsolete and doubtful law 
By which you might obtain a bare provision 
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Of food and clothing— 

Giacomo. Nothing more ? Alas! 

Bare must be the provision which strict law 

Awards, and ag 6 d, sullen avance pays. 5 

Why did my rather not apprentice me 

To some mechanic trade? I should have then 

Been trained in no highborn necessities 

Which I could meet not by my daily toil. 

The eldest son of a rich nobleman lo 

Is heir to all his incapacities; 

He has wide wants, and nariow powers. If you, 

Cardinal Caraillo, wore reduced at once 

From thrice-driven beds of down, and delicate food, 

An hundred servants, and six palaces*, 15 

To that which nature doth indeed require?— 

CamiUo. Nay, there is reason in your plea; ’twere hard. 
Giacomo. ’Tis hard for a firm man to bear: but*I 
HaA'o a dear ^vife, a lady of high biiih, 

Whose dowry in lU hour I lent my father 20 

Without a bond or witness to the deed: 

And children, who inherit her fine senses, 

The fairest creatures in this breathing world; 

And she and they reproach me not. Cardinal, 

Do you not think the Pope would interpose ^5 

And stretch authority beyond the law? 

. Camillo. Though your peculiar case is haid, I know 
The Pope will not divert the course of law. 

After that impious feast the other night 
I spoke with him, and urged him then to check 50 

Your father's cruel hand; he frowned and said, 

‘Children are disobedient, and they sting 
Their fathers’ hearts to madness and despair, 

Kequiting years of care with contumely. 

1 pity the Count Cenci from my heait; 35 

His outraged love perhaps awakened hate, 

And thus ne is exasperated to ill. 

In the great war between the old and young 
L who have white hairs and a tottering body, 

Will keep at least blameless neutrality.’ 40 

Enter Obsino. 

You, my good Lord Orsino, heard those words. 

Orsmo. What words ? 

Giacomo. Alas, repeat them not again! 

There then is no redress for me,_ at least 
None but that which I may achieve myself, 

Since I am driven to the brink.—But, say, ‘ t 45 
My innocent sister and my only brother 
Are dying underneath my father’s eye, 

, The memorable torturers of this land, 

Galeaz Visconti, Borgia, Ezzelin, 

Never inflicted on the meanest slave 


50 
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What those endure; shall they have no protection ? 

Camillo. Why, if they would petition to the Poi3g 
I see not how he could refuse it—yet 
He holds it of most dangerous example 
In aught to weaken the paternal power, 55 

Being, as 'twere, the shadow of his own. 

I pray voii now excuse me. I have business 

Tliat will not bear delay. [IiJxii Camillo. 

Giacomo. But you, Orsino, 

Have the petition: wherefore not present it ? 

Orsmo. 1 have presented it, and backed it with 6o 
My earnest prayers, and urgent interest; 

It was roturnou unanswered. I doubt not 

But that the strange and execrable deeds 

Alleged in it—in truth they might well baffle 

Any belief—have turned the Pope’s displeasure 65 

Upon the accusers fi om the criminal: 

So I should guess from what CainiJlo said. 

, Giifcomo. My friend, that palace-walking devil Gold 
Has vdiispei od silence to liis Holiness: 

And we aie loft, as scoipions ringed with fire. 70 

What should wo do but strike ourselves to death? 
iFor lie who is our muiderous persecutor 
Is shielded by a father’s holy name, 

Or I would— * [Stops abruptly. 

Orsmo. What? Fear not to speak your thouglit. 
Words aie but holy as the deeds they cover: 75 

A priest who has forsworn the God he serves; 

A judge ■who makes Tiutli weep at his decree; 

A friend who should weave coimsel, as I now, 

But as the mantle of some selfish guile; 

A father who is all a tyrant seems, 80 

Were the profanor for his sacred name. 

Giacomo. Ask me not what I think ; the unwilling brain 
Feigns often what it would liot; and we trust 
Imagination with such phantasies 

As tlie tongue dares nyt fashion into words, 85 

Which have no words, their horror makes them dim 
To the mind’s eye.—My heart domes itself 
To think what you demand. * 

Orsmo. But a friend’s bosom 

Is as the inmost cave of our own mind 
Where we sit shut from the wide gaze of day, 90 

And from the all-communicating air. 

You look what I suspected— 

Giacomo. Spare me now! 

I as one lost in a midnight wood, 

Who dares not ask some harmless passenger 

The path across the wilderness, lest he, 95 

As my thoughts are, should be—a murderer. 

77 makes Truth td. 1831 , makes the truth edd. 1819 , 1 S 39 . 
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I know you aro mv friend, and all I dare 
Speak to niy soul that will I trust with tJjee. 

But now my heart is heavy, and would take 
1 Lone counsel from a night of sleepless care. roo 

Pardon me, that I say farewell—faiewell I 
I w'ould that to my own suspected self 
I could addr'oss a word so full of peace. 

Orsino. FareAvell!—Be your thoughts better or more 
bold. [Exit Giacomo. 

I had disposed the Cardinal Camillo 105 

To feed his hope with cold encouragement: 

It fortunately serves my close designs 
That ’tis a trick of this same family 
To analyse their own and other minds. 

Such self-anatomy shall teach the will no 

Dangerous secrets; for it tempts our powers, 

Knowing what must be thought, and may be done, 

Into the depth of darkest purposes: 

So Cenci fell into the pit; even I, 

Since Beatrice unveiled me to myself, 115 

And made me shrink from what 1 cannot shun, 

Show a poor figure to my own esteem, 

To which I grow half reconciled. I’ll do 
As little mischief as I can; that thouglit 
Shall tee the accuser conscience. 

{After a pause.) Now what harm 120 

If Cenci should be murdered ?—Yet, if muideied, 
Wherefoie by me? And what if I could take 
The profit, yet omit the sin and peril 
In such an action? Of all earthly things 
I fear a man whose blows outspeed his words; 125 

And such is Cenci: and while Cenci lives 
His daughter’s dowry were a secret grave 
If a priest wins her.—Oh, fair Beatrice! 

Would that 1 loved thee'■not, or loving thee 

Could but despise danger and gold ana all 130 

That frowns between my wisl\ and its effect. 

Or smiles beyond it! Inere is no escajpe . . . 

Her bright form kneels beside me at the altar, 

Aiid follows me to the resort of men, 

And fills my slumber with tumultuous dreams, 135 

So when I wake my blood seems liquid fire; 

And if I strike my damp and dizzy head 
My hot palm scorches it: her very name, 

But spoken by a stranger, makes my heart 
Sicken and pant; and thus unprofitably 140 

I clasp the phantom of unfelt delights 
Till weak imagination half possesses 
The self-created shadow. Yet much longer 
Will I not nurse this life of feverous hours: 

From the unravelled hopes of Giacomo 


145 
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I must work out my own dear purposes. 

I see, as from a tower, the end of all: 

Her father dead; her brother bound to me 
a dark secret, surer than the grave; 

Her mother scared and unexpostulating _ 150 

From the dread manner of her wish achieved: 

And she!—Once more take courage, my faiiA heart; 

What dares a friendless maiden matched with thee? 

I have such foresight as assures success; 

Some unbeheld divinity doth ever, _ 155 

When dread events are near, stir up men’s minds 
To black, suggestions; and he prospers best, 

Not who becomes the instrument of ill, 

But who can flatter the dark spirit, that makes 

Its empire and its prey of other hearts 160 

Till it become his slave ... as I will do. {Exit. 

END OF THE SECOND ACT. 

ACT III 

Scene I.—Aw Apartment in tJie Ccnci Palace. Lucretia, 
to her enter Beatrice. 

Beatrice. {She enters staggering, and speaks wildly.) Eeach me 
that handkerchief!—My brain is hurf; 

My eyes are full of blood; just wipe them for me ... • 

1 see but indistinctly . . . 

, Lucretia. My sweet child. 

You have no wound; ’tis only a cold dew 

That starts from your dear brow . . . Alas! Alas! 5 

What has befallen? 

Beatrice. How comes this hair undone? 

Its wandering strings must be what blind me so. 

And yet I tied it fast.— 0 , horrible! 

The pavement sinks under my'feet! The walls 

Spin round ! I see a woman weeping there, 10 

And standing calm and motionless, whilst I 

Slide giddily as the world reels. . . . My God! 

The beautiful blue heaven is flecked with blood! 

The sunshine on the floor is blSfekl The air 

Is changed to vapours such as the dead breathe 15 

In charnel pits! Pah! I am choked 1 There creeps 

A clinging, clack, contaminating mist 

About me . . . ’tis substantial, heavy, thick, 

I cannot pluck it from me, for it glues 
My fingers and my limbs to one another, 70 

And %at3 into my sinews, and dissolves 
My flesh to a pollution, poisoning 
The subtle, pure, and inmost spirit of life! 

My God! I never knew what the mad felt 
Before; for I am mad beyond all doubt 1 


35 
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{Morewildly.) No, I am dead! These putrefying limbs 
Shut round and sepulchre the panting soul 
Which would burst forth into the wandering air! {Apause.) 
What hideous thought was that I had even now? 

’Tis gone ; and yet its burthen remains here 30 

O’er these dull eyes . . . upon this weary heart! 

0, world! 0, lif^l 0, day! 0, misery! 

iMcreUa What ails thee, my poor child? She answers not: 
Her S])irit apprehends the sense of pain, 

But not its cause ; suffeung has dried away 35 

The source from winch it sprung ... 

Beatrice (/» antidy). Like Parricide . . . 

Misery has killed its fatiror; yet its father 
Never like mine ... 0 , God ! What thing am 1 ? 
lAicrctia. My dearest child, what has your father done? 
Beatrice {douhifidly). Who art thou, questioner? I have no 
father. 

She is the madhouse nurse who tends on me, 
it is a piteous office. [I'o Lucretia, in a sloiv, subdued voice. 

Po you know 

I thought I was that wretclied Beatrice 

Men speak of. whom her father sometimes hales 

From null to hall by the entangled hair; 43 

At others, pens up naked in damp cells 

Where scaly reptiles ci’awl, and starves her there. 

Till she will eat strange flesh. This woful story 
So did I overact in mv sick dreams, 

Tliat I imagined . . . no, it cannot be! 5q 

Horrible things liave been m this wide world, 

Prodigious mixtures, and confusions strange 
Of good and ill; and worse have boon conceived 
Than ever there was found a heart to do. 

But never fancy imaged such a deed 55 

As . . . [Pauses, suddenly recollecting herself. 

Who art thou? Swear to me, ere I die 
With fearful expectation, that indeed 
Thou art not what thou seemest . . . Mother! 


lAicreiia. Oh! 

My sweet child, know you . . . 

Beatrice. Yet speak it not: 

For then if this be truth, that other too 60 

Must be a truth, a firm enduring truth, 

Linked with each lasting circumstance of life, 

Never to change, never to pass away. 

Why so it is. This is the Cenci Palace; 

Thou art Lucretia j I am Beatrice. 65 

1 have talked some wild words, but^will no more. 

Mother, come near me: from this point of time, 

1 am . . . [Her voice dies away faintly. 

Lumtia. Alas! What has befallen thee, child ? 

What has thy father done? 
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Beatrice. What have I done? 

Am I not innocent? Is it my crime 7 ° 

That one with white hair, and imperious brow, 

AVho tortured me from my forgotten years, 

As parents only dare, should call himself 
My father, yet should be!- Oh, what am I? 

Wnat name, what place, what memory fhall be mine? 75 
What retrospects, outliving even despair? 

Lucretia. lie is a violent tyrant suiely, child : 

We know that death alone can make us free; 

His death or ours. But what can he have done 
Of deadlier outrage or worse injury ? 80 

Thou art unlike thyself; thine eyes shoot forth 
A wandering and strange spirit. Speak to me, 

Unlock those pallid hands whose fingers twine 
With one another. 

Beatrice. ’Tis tho restless life 


Toriyred within them. If I try to speak 85 

I shall go mad. Ay, something must be done: 

What, yet I know not . . . something wh'ch shall make 
The thing that I have suffered but a shadow 
In the dread lightning which avenges it; 

Brief, rapid, irreversible, destroying 90 

The consequence of what it cannot, cure. 

Some such thing is to be endured or done: 

When I know what, I shall be still and calm, • 
And never anything will move me more. 


But nowI —0 blood, which art my father’s blood, 95 
Circling through these contaminated veins, 

If thou, poured forth on the polluted earth, 

Could wash awi^ the crime, and punishment 
which I suffer ... no, that cannot be I 
Many might doubt there were a God above roo 

Who sees and permits evil, and so die: 

That faith no agony shall doscure in me. 

I/ucretia. It must indued have been some bitter wrong; 
Yet what, I dare not guess. Oh, my lost child, 

Hide not in proud impenetrable grief 105 

Thy sufferings from my fear. 

Beatrice. I hide them not. 

What are the w-ords which you would have me speak? 

], who can feign no image in my mind 
Of that which has tian&mrmed me: I, whose thought 
Is like a ghost shrouded and folded up xio 

In its own formless horror: of all words, 

That minister to mortal intercourse, 

Which wouldst thou hear? For there is none to tell 
My misery: if anotlfer ever knew 
Aught like to it, she died as I will die, 115 

And left it, as I must, without a name. 

Death I Death! Our law and our religion call thee 
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A punishment and a reward . . . Oh, which 
Have I deserved? 

Lucretia. The peace of innocence; 

Till in your season you be called to heaven. 120 

Whate’er you may have suffered, you have done 
No evil. Heath must be the punishment 
Of crime, or* the reward of trampling down 
The thorns which God has strewed upon the path 
Which leads to immortality. 

Beatrice. Ay, death ... 125 

The punishment of crime. 1 pray thee, God, 

Let me not be bewildered while 1 judge. 

If I must live day after day, and keep 
These limbs, the unworthy temple of Thy spirit, 

As a foul den from which what Thou abnorrest 130 

May mock Thee, unavenged ... it shall not be! 
Sell-murder ... no, that might be no escape, 

For Thy decree yawns like a Hell between 

Our will and it 0 ! In tliis mortal woild 

There is no vindication and no law 135 

Which can adjudge and execute the doom 

Of that through which I suffer. 

Enter Oksino. 

{She approaches him solemnly.) Welcome, Friend ! 

. 1 have to tell you that, since last we met, 

I have endured a wrong so great and strange. 

That neither hfe nor death can give me rest. t^o 

Ask me not what it is, for there are deeds 
Whicli have no form, sufifenngs which have no tongue. 
Orsino. And what is he who has thus injured you? 
Beatrice. The man they call my father: a dread name. 
Orsino. It cannot be . . . 

Beatrice. What it can be, or not, 145 

Forbear to think. It is, land it has been; 

Advise me how it shall not be again. 

I thought to die; but a religious awe 

Restrains me, and the dread lest death itself 

Might be no refuge from the consciousness 150 

Of what is yet unexpiated. Oh, speak ! 

Orsino. Accuse him of the deed, and let the law 
Avenge thee. 

Beatrice. Oh, ice-hearted counsellor ! 

If I could find a word that might make known 
The crime of my destroyer; and that done, 155 

My tongue should like a knife tear out the secret 
Which cankers my heart’s core; ay, lay all bare , 

So that my unpolluted fame should be 
With vilest gossips a stale mouthed story; 

A mock, a byword, an astonishment:— 160 

140 nor eH. 1821 ; or edd. 1819 , 1889 (Isf). 
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If this were done, which never shall be done, 

Think of the offender’s gold, his dreaded hate, 

And the strange horror of the accusers tale, 

Baffling belief, and overpowering s})eech; 

Scarce whispered, unimaginable, wrapped 165 

In hideous hints . . . Oh. most assnied redress! 

Orsino. You will endure it then? * 

Beatrice. End ure ?—Orsino, 

It seems your counsel is small profit. 

[Turns from him, and speal^ half to herself. 

All nvist be suddenly resolved and done. 

What is this undistinguishable mist 17c 

Of thoughts, which rise, like shadow after shadow. 
Darkening each other? 

Orsino. ^ ^ Should the offender live? 

Triumph in his misdeed? and make, by use, 

His crime, whato’er it is, dieadful no doubt, 
Thine*eloment; until thou rnayst become 175 

Utterly lost; subdued even to the hue 
Of that which thou permittest? 

Beatrice [to herself) Mighty death I 

Thou double-visaged shadow ? Only judge I 
Eightfullest arbiror! retires absorbed in thought, 

LucreUa. If the lightning* 

Of God has e’er descended to avenge • . . _ j8o 

Orsino. Blaspheme not I IIis hi^i Providence commits 
Its gloiy on this earth, and their own wrongs 
Into the hands of men; if they neglect 
To punish crime ... 

LucreUa. But if one, like this wretch, 

Should mock, with gold, opinion,jaw, and power? 185 
If there bo no a|:>peal to that which makes 
The guiltiest tremble ? If because our wrongs. 

For mat they are unnatural,'strange, and monstrous. 
Exceed all measure of belief? 0 God! 

If, for the very reasons which should make 190 

Kedress most swft and sure, our injuror triumphs? 

And we, the victims, bear worse punishment 
Than that appointed for their torturer? 

Orsino. Think not 

But that there is redress where there is wrong, 

So we be bold enough to sense it. 

Lucretia. How? 195 

If there were any way to make all sure, 

I know not . . . but I think it might be good 
To*. . . 

Orsino. Why, his la!e outrage to Beatrice; 

For it is such, as I but faintly guess, 

As makes remorse dishonour, and leaves her a00 

Only one duty, how she may avenge: 

L 3 
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You, but one refuge from ills ill endured; 
but one counsel . . . 

iMcretia. For we cannot hope 

That aid, or retribution, or resource 
Will arise thence, where every other one *05 

Might find them with less need. [Beatrice advances. 

Orsino. * Then . . . 

Beatrice. Peace, Orsino! 

And, honoured Lady, while I speak, I pray, 

That you put off, as garments overworn, 

Forbearance and respect, remorse and fear, 

And all the fit restraints of daily life, . 210 

Which have been borne from childhood, but which now 
Would be a mockery to my holier plea. 

As I have said, I have endured a wrong, 

Which, though it be expressionless,^ is such 

As asks atonement; both for what is past, 215 

And lest I be reserved, day after day. 

To load with crimes an overburthened soul, 

And be . . . what ye can dream not. I have prayed 
To God, and I have talked with my own heart, 

And have unravelled my entangled will, ^ 230 

And have at lengtli determined what is right. 

Art thou my frjend, Orsino ? False or true ? 

Pledge thy salvation ere I speak. 

Orsmo. I swear 

To dedicate my cunning, and my strength, 

My silence, and whatever else is mine, 225 

To thy commands. 

Lucrefm. You think we should devise 

His death? 

Beatrice. And execute what is devised, 

And suddenly. We must be brief and bold 

Orsino. And yet most cautious. 

iMcretia. ^ ‘ For the jealous laws 

Would punish us with death and infamy 230 

For that which it became themselves to do. 

Beatrice. Be cautious as ye may, but prompt. Orsino, 
What are the means? 

'^Orsino. I know two dull, fierce outlaws, 

Who think man’s spirit as a worm’s, and they 
Would trample out, for any slight caprice, 235 

The meanest or the noblest life. This mood 
Is maiketable here in Rome. They sell 
What we now want. 

Lucretia. To-morrow before dawn, 

Cenci will take us to that lonely rock, . 

Petrella, in the Apulian Apenitines. 2}o 

If he arrive there . . . 

Beatnik. ^ ^ He must not arrive. 

Orsfiw, Will it be dark before you reach th ** tower ? 
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Lucretia. The sun will scarce be set. 

Beatrice. But I remember 

Two miles on this side of the fort, the road 
Crosses a dee;p raviue; ’tis rough and narrow, 245 

And winds with short turns down the precipice; 

And in its depth there is a mighty rock, 

Which has, from unimaginable years, 

Hustamed itself with terror and with toil 

Over a gulf, and with the agony 250 

With which it clings seems slowly coming down; 

Even as a wretched soul hour after hour. 

Clings to.the mass of life ; yet clinging, leans ; 

And leaning, makes more dark the dread abyss 

In which it fears to fall: beneath this crag 255 

Huge as despair, as if m weariness, 

The melancholy mountain yawns . . . below. 

You hear but see not an impetuous torrent 

Kaging among the caverns, and a biidge 

Crosses the chasm ; and high above there grow, 260 

With intersecting trunks, fiom crag to crag, 

Cedars, and yews, and pines; whose tangled li:ur 

Is matted in one solid loof of shade 

By the dark ivy’s twine. At noonday here 

’Tis twilight, and at sunset blackest nighj;. 265 

Orsino. Before you reach that budge make some excuse 
For spurring on your mules, or loitering • 

Until ... 

Beatrice. What sound is that? 

Lucretia. Ilaik! No, it cannot be a servant’s step 
It must be Ceiici, unexpectedly 270 

Keturned . . . Make some excuse for being here. 

Beatrice. {To Oksino, as she goes out.) That step we hear 
appioach must never pass 
The bridge of which we spoke. 

[Exeunt Lucretia and Beatrice. 

Orsino. What shall I do? 

Cenci must find me here, and I must bear 

The impenous inquisition of his looks 275 

As to what brought me hither: let me mask 

Mine own in some inane and vacant srmle. 


Enter Giacomo, in a hurried manner. 

How 1 Have you ventured hither ? Know you then 
That Cenci is from home? 

Giacomo. I sought him here; 

And now must wait till he returns. 

Orsmo. Great God! 280 

Weigh you the danger of*this rashness ? 

Giacomo. .Ay! 

Does my destroyer know his danger ? We 

978 hither td. 1S21 ; thither td. 1819. 
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Are now no more, as once, parent an^ child, 

But man to man; the oppressor to the oppressed; 

The slanderer to the slandered ; foe to foe: 385 

He lias cast Nature off, which was his shield, 

And Nature casts him off, who is Ler shame; 

And I spurn both. Is it a father’s throat 
Which 1 will shake, and say, I ask not gold ; 

I ask not happy years ; nor memoiies 290 

Of tranquil childhood ; nor home-sheltered love ; 

Though all these hast thou torn fr< im me, and more; 

But only my fair fame; only one hoard 
Of peace, wnicli I thought hidden fiom thy hate, 

Under the penury heaped on me by thee, 295 

Or I will . . . God can undorstmd and paidon. 

Why should I speak with man 

Oisino Be calm, dear friend. 

Giaconio Well, I will calmly tell you what he did. 
This old Francesco Ceiici, as you know, 

Boi rowed the dowry of my wife from me, 300 

And then denied the loan; and left me so 
In poverty, the which I sought to mend 
By holding a poor office in the state. 

It had been piomised to me, and already 
I bought now clothing tor my ragged babes, 305 

And irry wife smiled ; and my heait knew repose. 

‘When Cemi’s intercession, as I found, 

Conferred this olhee on a wretch, whom thus 

He paid for vilest soivice. I returned 

With this ill nows, and we sate sad together 310 

Solacing our dutqiondency with tears 

Of such affection and unbroken faith 

As temper life’s worst bitterness; when he, 

As he IS wont, came to upbraid and cui’so, 

Mocking our poverty, and telling us 315 

Such was God’s scourge for disobedient sons. 

And then, that I might strike him dumb with shame, 

I spqko of my wife’s dowry; but he coined 

A biief yet specious tale, how I had wasted 

Tile sum in secret not; and lie saw 320 

My wile was touched, and he went smiling forth. 

And when I knew the impression he had made, 

And felt my wife insult with silent scorn 
My ardent truth, and look averse and cold, 

I went forth too; but soon returned again; 325 

Yet not So soon but that my wife had taught 
1^ children her harsh thoughts, and they all cried, 

‘Give us clothes, father 1 Give us better rood! ‘ 

What you in one night squander were enough 
For months! * I looked, and saw that home was hell. 330 
And to that hell will I return no more 
Until mine enemy has rendered up 
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Atonement, or, as ho gave life to me 
I wilt, reversing Natures law . . . 

Orsino Tiiist me, 

The compensation which thou seekest here 3", 5 

Will be denied. 

G-iacomo. Then . . . Are you not my friend? 

Did you not hint at the alternative, • 

Upon the brink of which you see I stand, . 

The other day when we conversed together?^ 

My wrongs were then less. That word panicide, 340 
Allliough I am resolved, haunts me hke fear. 

Omno. It must be tear itself, for the bare word 
Is hollow mockery. Mark, how wisest God 
Draws to one point the threads of a just doom, 

So sanctifying it: what wu devise 345 

Is, as it were, accomplished. 

Giacomo. _ Is he dead? 

Orsmo. His grave is ready. Know that since we met 
Cenci has done an outrage to his daughter. 

Giacomo. What outrage? 

Orsino. That she speaks not, but you may 

Conceive such half conjectures as 1 do, _ 350 

From her fixed paleness, and the lofty grief 
Of her stern brow bent on the idle air. 

And her severe unmodulated voice. 

Drowning both tenderness and dread; and last « 
From this; that whilst her step-mother and I, 355 

Bewildered in our horror, talked together 
With obscure hints ; both self-misunderstood 
And darkly guessing, siumhlmg, in our talk. 

Over the truth, and yet to its revenge, 

She interrupted us, and with a look 360 

Which told before she spoke it, he must die: . . . 

Giacomo. It is enough. My doubts are well appeased ; 
There is a higher reason fob the act 
Than mine; there is a holier judge than me, 

A more unblamed avenger. Beatrice, 365 

Who in the gentleness of thy sweet youth 

Hast never trodden on a worm, or bruised 

A living flower, but thou hast pitied it 

With needless tears I Fair sister, thou in whom 

Men wondered how such loveliness and wisdom 370 

Did not destroy each other! Is there made 

Kavage of thee? O, heait, I ask no more 

Justincaiion 1 Shall I wait, Orsino, 

Till he return, and stab him at the door? . 

• Orsino. Not so ; some accident might interpose 375 
To rescue him from Vhat is now most sure; 

And you are unprovided where to fly, 

How to excuse or to conceal. Nay, listen: 

All is contrived; success is so assured 

That . . . 
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IJnier Beatrice. 

Beatrice, ’Tis my brother’s voice! You know me not? 

Giacomo. My sister, my lost sister ! 

Beatrice. Lost indeed! 381 

I see Orsino has talked with you, and 
That you coiljocture things too horrible 
To speak, yet far loss than the tnith. Now, slay not, 

He might return : yet kiss me; I shall know 385 

That then thou hast consented to his death. 

Farewell, farewell! Let piety to God, 

Brotherly love, justice and clemency, „ 

And all things that make tender hardest hearts 

Make thine liard, brother. Answer not . . . farewell. 390 

[Exeunt severally. 


Scene II.—A mean Apartment in Giacomo’s House. 
Giacomo alone. 

Giacomo. ’Tis midnight, and Orsino comes not yet 

[Thunder, and the sound of a storm. 
What! can the everlasting elements 
Feel with a woim like man? If so, the shaft 
Of mercy-wingfe^ lightning would not fall 
On stones and trees. My wife and children sleep : 5 

.They are now living in unmeaning dreams: 

But I must wake, still doubting if that deed 
Be just which is most necessary. 0 , 

Thou unreplenished lamp! whose narrow fire 

Is shaken oy the wind, and on whose edge 10 

Devouring daikness hovers! Thou small liame, 

Whichj as a dying pulse rises and falls, 

Still flickeresi up and down, how very soon, 

Did I not feed thee, wouldst thou fail and be 

As 4 ;hou hadst never been! So wastes and sinks 15 

Even now, perhaps, the life that kindled mine: 

But that no power can fill with vital oil 
That broken lamp of flesh. Ha I ’tis the blood 
Which fed these veins that ebbs till all is cold: 

It is the form that moulded mine that sinks 20 

Into the white and yellow spasms of death; 

It is the soul by which mine was arrayed 
In God’s immoiral likeness which now stands 
’ Naked before Heaven’s judgement seat! [A hell strikes. 

One! Two! 

The hours crawl on; and when my hairs are white, 25 
My son will then perhaps bo waiting thus, ‘ 

Tortured between just hate and Vain remoi-se; 

Chiding the tardy messenger of news 

lake those which I expect. I almost wish 

He be not dead, although my wrongs ai’e great; 30 

Yet ... ’tis Orsino’s step , . . 
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Enter Orsino. 

Speak! 

Oisino. I am come 

To say he has escaped. 

Giacomo. Escaped! 

Orstno. And safe 

Within Potrella. He passed by the spot • 

Appointod for the deed an hour too soon. 

Giacomo. Are we the fools of such contingencies? 35 

And do we waste in blind misgivings thus 
The hours when we should act? Then wind and thunder, 
Which seemed to howl his knell, is the loud laughter 
With which Heaven mocks t)ur weakness! I henceforth 
Will ne’er repent of aught designed or done 40 

But my repentance. 

Orsino. See, the lamp is out. 

(hacomo. If no remorse is ours when the dim air 
Has draiik this innocent flame, why should we quail 
When Cenci’s life, that light by which ill spirits 
See the worst deeds they prompt, shall sink for ever? 45 
No, I am hardened. 

Orsmo. Why, what need of this ? 

Who feared the pale intrusion of remorse 
In a just deed ? Although our first plan failed, 

Doubt not but he will soon be laid to r 5 st. 

But light the lamp ; let us not talk i’ the dark. ^ 50 

Giacomo (lighting the kmp). And yet once quenched I cannot 
thus relume 

My father’s life: do you not think his ghost 
Might plead that argument ivith God ? 

Orsino. Once gone 

You cannot now recall your sister’s peace: 

Your own extinguished years of youth and hope; 55 

Nor your wife’s bitter words; nOr all the taunts 
Which, from the prosperous, -w^eak misfortune takes; , 

Nor your dead mother; nor ... 

Giacomo. 0 , speak no more! 

I am resolved, althounh this very hand 

Must quench the life that animated it. 60 

Orsino. There is no need of that. Listen: you know 
Olimpio, the castellan of Petrella 
In old Colonna’s tune; him whom your father 
Degraded from his post? And Marzio, 

That desperate wretch, whom he deprived last year 65 

Of a rewai’d of blood, well earned and due ? 

Giacomo. I knew Olimpio; and they say he hated 
Old Cenci so, that in his silent ra^e 
His lips grew white onljr to see him pass. 

Of Marzio I know nothing. 

Orsino. Marzio’s hate 70 

Matches Olimpio’s. I have sent these men, 
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Blit in your name, and as at your request, 

To talk with Beatrice and Lucretia, 

Criacomo. Only to talk? 

Orsino. The moments which even now 

Pass onward to to-morrow’s midnig:ht hour 75 

May memorize their flight with death : ere then 
They must have^’talked, and may perhaps have done, 

And made an end . . . 

Giacomo, Listen ! Wliat sound is that ? 

Orsino. The house-dog moans, and the beams crack: nought 
else. 

Giacomo. It is my wife complaining in her sleep/ 8o 

I doubt not she is saying bitter things 
Of me; and all my children round her dreaming 
That I deny them sustenance. 

Orsino. Whilst he 

Who truly took it from them, and who fills 
Their hungry rest with bitterness, now sleeps , 85 

Lapped in bad pleasures, and triumphantly 
Mocks thee in visions of successful iiate 
Too like the truth of day. 

Giacomo. If e’er he wakes 

Again, I will not trust to hireling hands . . . 

Orsino. Why, that were well I must be gone; good-night. 
When next we meef—may all be done! 

Giacomo. And all 91 

Forgotten: Oh, that I had never been! [Exeunt. 

END OF THE THIRD ACT. 


ACT TV 

Scene L—Aw ApaHment in the Castle of Petrella. 

Enter Crnci. 

Cenci. She comes not; yet J left her even now 
Vanquished and faint. She knows the penalty 
Of her delay: yet what if threats are vain? 

Am I not now within Petrella’s moat? 

Or fear I still the eyes and ears of Pome? 5 

Might I not drag her by the golden hair? 

Stamp on her? Keep ner sleepless till her brain 
Be overworn? Tame her with chains and famine? 

Less would suffice. Yet so to leave undone 

What I most seek! Ko, 'tis her stubborn will 10 

Which by its own consent shall stoop as low 

As that which drags it down. 

Enter Lucbetta, . 

Thou loathfed wretch! 

Hide thee from my abhorrence: fly, begone 1 
qi may all be done ] G^iacoxo ; And all ed, 1821 ; Giacomo . May all be 
'lie, and all ed. 1819. ' 4 not now kd. 1821 ; now not ed. 1819, 
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Yet stay! Bid Beatrice come hither. 

Lucretia, ^ Oh, 

, Husband! I pray for thine own wretched sake 15 

Hoed what thou dost. A man who walks lii«;e thee 
Through crimes, and through the danger of his crimes, 
Each hour may stumble o’er a sudden gjave. 

And thou art old; thy hairs are hoary gray: 

As thou wouldst save thyself from death and hell, 20 
Pity thy daughter; give her to some friend 
In marfiag©: so that she may tempt thee not 
To hatred, or worse thoughts, if worse there be. 

CcMci. What! like her sister who has found a home 
To mock my hat© from "with prosperity? 25 

Strange ruin shall destroy both her and thee 
And all that yet remain. My death may be 
Kapid, her destiny outspeeds it. Go, 

Bid her come hither, and before my mood 

Be ctanged, lest I should drag her by the hair. 30 

Lucreha. She sent me to thee, husband. At thy presence 
She fell, as thou dost know, into a trance; 

And in that trance she heard a voice wliich said, 

‘ Cenci must die 1 Let him confess himself! 

Even now the accusing Angel waits to hear 35 

If God, to punish his enormous cringes, 

Harden his dying heart! ’ 

Cenci. Why—such things are . . » 

No doubt divine revealings may be made. 

'Tis plain I have been favoured from above, 39 

For when I cursed my sons they died.—Ay . . . so . . . 

As to the right or wrong, that’s talk . . . repentance . . , 

Repentance is an easy moment’s work 

And more depends on God than me. Well . .. well . . , 

I must give up the greater point, which was 

To poison and corrupt her soul. 

[A pause; Lucretia mproaches anxiously^ and 
then shrinks hack as he speaks. 

One, two; 45 

Ay . . . Eocco and Cristofano my curse 
Strangled: and Giacomo. I think, will find 
Life a worse Hell than that beyond the grave; 

Beatrice shall, if there be skill in hate, 

Die in despair, blaspheming: to Bernardo, 50 

He is so innocent, 1 will bequeath 

The memory of these deeds, and make his youth 

The sepulchre of hope, where evil thoughts 

Shall grow like weeds on a neglected tomb. 

When all is done, ouj; in the wide Campagna, 55 

I will pile up my silW and my gold^ 

My costly robes, paintings and tapestries; 

My parchments and all records of my wealth, 

And make a bonfire in my joy, and leave 
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Of my possessions nothing but my name; 6o 

Whicn shall be an inheijtanco to strip 
Its wearer bare as infamy. That done, 

My soul, which is a scourge, will I resign 
Into the hands of him who wielded it; 

Be it for its own punishment or theirs, 65 

He will not ask'it of me till the lash 
Be broken in its last and deepest wound; 

Until its hate be all inflicted. Yet, 

Lest death outspeed my purpose, let me make 
Short work and sure . . . [Gaiiitji, 

Lucretia. {Stops hm.) Oh, stay! It was a feint: 70 

She had no vision, and she heard no voice. 

I said it but to awe thee. 

Cenci. That is well. 

Vile palteier with the sacred truth of God, 

Be thy soul choked with that blaspheming lie! 

For Beatrice worse terrors are in stole 75 

To bend her to my will. 

Lucrciia. Oh I to what will ? 

What cruel sufferings more than she has known 
Canst thou inflict? 

Cenci. Andrea! Go call my daughter, 

And if she comes imt tell her that I come. 

What sufferings? I will drag her, stop by step, 80 

Thiough infamies unheard of among men: 

She shall stand shelterless in the broad noon 
Of public scorn, for acts blazoned abroad, 

One among which shall be . . . What? Canst thou guess? 

She shall become (for what she most abhors 85 

Shall have a fascination to entrap 

Her loathing will) to her own conscious self 

All she appears to others; and when dead, 

As she shall die unshrived and unforgiven, 

A lebel to her father and her God, 90 

Her corpse shall be abandoned to the hounds; 

Her name shall be the terror of the earth; 

Her spirit shall approach the throne of God 

Plague-spotted with my curses. I w'ill make 

Body and soul a monstrous lump of rum, 95 


Andrea, 
Cenci. 
Said she? 


Enter Andeea, 

The Lady Beatrice . . . 

Speak, pale slave! What 


Andrea. My Lord, ’twas what she looked ; 
Go tell my father that I see the gulf 
Of Hell between us two, wMch he may pass, 
I will not,’ 

Go thou quick, Lucretia, 
fell her to come; yet let her understand 


she said: 

» 

[Exit Andrea. 

too 
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Her coming is consent: and say, moreover, 

That if she come not I will curse her. [Exit Lucretia. 

Ha! 

With what but with a father’s curse doth God 
Panic-strike arrahd victory, and make pale 105 

Cities in their prospenty? The world^s Father 
Must grant a parent’s prayer against his child, 

Be he who asks even what men call me. 

Will not the deaths of her rebellious brothers 

Awe her before I speak? For I on them no 

Did imprecate quick luin, and it came. 

Enter-liucRmiK. 

■Vi’'ell; what ? Speak, wretch ! 

Lucretia. She said, ‘I cannot come; 

Go tell my father that I see a torrent 
Of his own blood raging between us ’ 

Cenci {kneeling). God! 

Hear me f If this most specious mass of flesh, 115 

Which Thou hast made my daughter; this my blood, 

This particle of my divided being: 

Or rather, this my bane and my disease, 

Whose sight infects and poisons me; this devil 
Which spiung from me as from a hell,^ was meant 120 

To aught good use; if her bright lovelinfiss 
Was kindled to illumine this dark world; 

If nursed by Thy selectest dew of love 

Such virtues blossom in her as should make 

The peace of life, 1 pray Thee for my sake, 125 

As Thou the common God and Father art 

Of her, and me, and alh reverse that doom! 

Earth, in the name of God, let her food be 
Poison, until she be encrusted round 

With leprous stains I Heaven, rain upon her head 130 

The blistering drops of the Mafemma's dew. 

Till she be speckled like a toad; parch up 
Those love-enkindled lips, warp those fine Limbs 
To loathed lameness! All-beholding sun. 

Strike in thine envy those life-darting eyes 135 

With thine own blinding beams! 

Lucretia. Peace! Peace I 

For thine own sake uns^ those dreadful words. 

When high God grants He punishes such prayers. 

Cenci {leaping «^, and throwing his right hand towards Heaven). 
He( foes His will, I mine! This in addition, 

That if she have a child . . . 

Lueretia, Horrible thought! 140 

Vend. That if she evef have a child ; and thou, 

Quick Nature! I adjure thee by thy God, 

Tliat thou be fruitful in her, and increase 
And multiply, fulfilling his command, 
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And my deep imprecation I May it be i 45 

A hideous likeness of herself, that as 

From a distorting mirror, she may see 

Her image mixed with what she most abhors, 

Smiling upon her from her nursing bieast. 

And that the child may from its infancy 150 

Grow, day by day, more wicked and deformed, 

Turning her mother’s love to misery; 

And that both she and it may live until 
It shall repay her care and pain with hate, 

Or what may else be more unnatural. 155 

So he may hunt hor thiough the clamorous scoffs 
Of the loud world to a dishonoured grave. 

Shall I revoke this curse? Go, bid ner come, 

Before my words are chronicled in Heaven. 

[jEnY Lucretta. 

J do not feel as if I were a man, ^ 160 

But like a fiend appointed to chastise 
The offences of some unremembered world. 

My blood is running up and down my veins; 

A fearful pleasure makes it prick and tingle: 

I feel a giddy sickness of strange awe; 165 

My heart is beating ^vith an expectation 
Of horrid joy. 

Hnier Lucretia. 

What ? Speak I 

LucrcUa. She bids thee curse; 

And if thy curses, as they cannot do, 

Could kill her soul ... 

Cenci. She would not come, ’Tis well, 

I can do both: first take what I demand, 170 

And then extort concession. To thy chamber! 

Fly ere I spurn thee: and beware this night 
That thou cross not my footsteps. It were safer 
To come between the tiger and his prey. [Exit Lucretia. 
It must be late; mine eyes grow weary dim 175 

With unaccustomed heaviness of sleep. 

Conscience! Oh, thou most insolent of lies! 

They say that sleep, that healing dew of Heaven, 

Steeps not in balm the foldings of the brain 

Which thinks thee an impostor. I will go r8o 

First to belie thee with an hour of rest, 

Which >vill be deep and calm, I feel: and then . . , 

0 . multitudinous Hell, the fiends will shake 

Thine arches wth the laughter of their joy I 

There shall be lamentation heard in Heaven • 185 

As o’er an angel fallen; and upon Earth 

All good shall droop and sicken, and ill things 

Shall with a spirit of unnatural life 

Stir and be quickened . . . even as 1 am now. [Exit 
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Scene 11 .—Before the Castle of Petrdla. Enter Beatrice and 
Luobetia above on the Ramparts. 

Beatrice. They come not yet. 

Lucretia. 'Tis scarce midnight. 

Beaty'ice. ^ How slow 

Behind the course of thought, even sick ivith speed, 

Lags leaden-footed time! 

Lucretia. The minutes pass . . . 

It he should wake before the deed is done? 

Beatrice. 0 , mother! He must never wake again. 5 
What thou hast said peisuades me that our act 
Will T^ut dislodge a spi^t of deep hell 
Out of a human form. 

Zdicrctia. ’Tis true he spoke 

Of death and judgement with stnuige confidence 
For one so wicked; as a man believing 10 

In God, yet rocking not of good or ill. 

And yet to die witliout confession! . . . 

Beatrice. Oh! 

Believe that Heaven is merciful and just, 

And will not add our diead necessit) 

To the amount of his offences. 


Enter Olimpio and Marzio^ below. 

Lucretia. See, 15 

They come. ^ * 

Beatrice. All mortal things must hasten thus 
To their dark end. Let us go down. 

[Ejceunt Lucretia and Beatrice from above. 

Olimpio. How feel you to this woik? 

Mamio. As ono who thinkfc 

A thousand crowns excellent market pnce 
For an old murderer’s lite. Your cheeks are pale. 20 

Olmpio. It is the white Reflection of your own. 

Which you call pale. 

Marm. Is that their natural hue? 

Ohmpio. Or ’tis my hate and the deferred desme 
To wreak it, which extinguishes their blood. 

Marzio. You are inchned then to this business? 

Olimpio. Ay. 25 

If one should bribe me with a thousand crowns 
To kill a serpent which had stung my child, 

I could not be more willing. 


Enter Beatrice and Lucretia, below. 

Noble ladies! 


* Beatrice. 
Olimpio. 
Marm. 
Quiet? 
LucreHa. 


Are ye r|solYed ? 


Is he asleep? 

Is all 


I mixed an opiate with his drink: 


30 
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He sleeps so soundly ... 

Beatrice. T^t his death will be 

But as a change of sin-chastising dreams, 

A dark continuance of the Hell within him, 

Which God extinguish! But j-e are resolved? 

Ye know it is a high and holy deed ? 35 

Olimpio. We 4 re resolved. 

Marsto. As to the how this act 

Be warranted, it rests with you. 

Beatrice. Well, follow! 

Olimpio. Hush! Hark! What noise is that? 

Mai ziQ. Ha! some one cpmes! 

Beatrice. Ye conscience-stricken cravens, rock to rest 
Your baby hearts. It is the iron gate, ^ 40 

Which ye left open, swinging to the wind, 

That enters whistling as in scorn. Come, follow! 

And be your steps like mine, light, quick and bold. [Extuui, 


Scene III.— Am Apartment in the Castle. Enter Beatrice and 

Lucretia. 

Lucretia. They are about it now. 

Beatrice. Nay, it is done. 

Lucretia. I have not heard him groan, 

Beatrice. ‘ lie will not groan. 

L^icreha. What sound is that? 

Beatrice. List! ’tis the tread of feet 

About his bed. 

Lucretia. My God! 

If he be now a cold stiff corpse . . . 

Beatrice. 0 , fear not 5 

What may be done, but what is left undone: 

The act seals all. 


Enter Olimpio and Marzio. 

Is it accomplished? 

Marm. What ? 

Olimpio. Did you not call? 

Beatrice. When ? 

Olimpio. Now. 

Beatrice. I ask if all is over? 

Olwi][)io. We dare not kill an old and sleeping man; 

His thin CTay hair, his stern and reverend brow, 10 

His veined hands crossed on his heaving breast, 

And the calm innocent sleep in which he lay, 

Quelled me. Indeed, indeed, I cannot do it. 

Marzio. But I was bolder; for I chid Olimpio, , 

And bade him bear his wrongs to Ms own grave 15 

And leave me the rew’ard. ioid now my knife 
Touched the loose wrinkled throat, when the old man 
ro reverend] reverent aU edUions. 
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Stirred in his sleep, and said, ‘ God I hear, 0 , hear, 

A father’s curse! What, art Thou not our Father?' 

And then ho laughed. I knew it was the ghost 20 

Of my dead father speaking through his lips, 

And could not kill him. 

Beatrice. Miserable slaves! 

Where, if ye dare not kill a sleeping man, • 

Found ye the boldness to return to me 

With such a deed undone? Base palterers! 25 

Cowards and traitors! Why, the very conscience 

Which ye would sell for gold and for revenge 

Is an eqyivocation: it sleeps over 

A thousand daily acts disgracing men; 

And when a deed where mercy insults Heaven ... 3 ° 

Why do I talk? 

[SnatcJiifi^ a dagger from one of them and raising it. 
Iladst thou a tongue to say, 

‘ She hiurdered her own father! ’—1 must do it! 

But never dream ye shall outlive him long! 

Ohmjno. Stop, for God’s sake! 

Marzio. I will go back and kill him. 

Ohmpio. Give me the weapon, we must do thy will. 35 
Beatrice. Take it! Depart! Eeturn! 

[Exeunt Olimpio and Marzio. 
•How pale thou art! 

We do but that which ’twere a deadly crime 
To leave undone. 

Lucretia. Would it were done! 

Beatrice. Even whilst 

That doubt is passing through your mind, the world 
Is conscious of a change. Darkness and Hell 40 

Have swallowed up the vapour they sent forth 
To blacken the sweet light of life. ^ My breath 
Comes, methinks, lighter, and the jellied blood 
Buns freely through my veins.' Hark! 

Enter Olimpio and Marzio. 

He is . . . 

Olimpio. Dead 1 

Marzio. We strangled him that there might be no blood; 45 
And then we threw his heavy corpse i’ the garden 
Under the balcony; 'twill seem it fell. 

Beatrice [giving (hem a hag of com). Here, take this gold, and 
hasten to your homes. 

And, Marzio, because thou wast only awed 
By that which made me tremble, wear thou this! 5 ° 

« [Clothes hm in a rich mantle. 

It was the mantle which my grandfather 
Wore in his high prosperity, and men 
Envied his state: so may they envy thine. 

Thou wert a weapon in the hand of God 
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To a just use. Live long and thiive! And, mark, 55 

If tbou hast crimes, repent: this deed is none. 

[A horn is sounded. 

Lucretia. Hark, 'tis the castle horn; my God! it sounds 
Like the last trump. 

Beatrice. Some tedious guest is coming. 

Lucretia. The drawbridge is let down; there is a tramp 
Of horses in the court; fly, hide yourselves! 60 

[Exeunt Olimpio and Makzio. 
Beatrice. Let us retire to counterfeit deep rest; 

I scarcely need to counteileit it now: 

The spiiit which doth reign within tliese limbs , 

Seems strangely undisturbed. I could even sleep 64 

Fearless and calm: all ill is suiely past. [Exeunt. 

Scene IV.—Another Apartment in the Castle. Enter on one side 
the Legate Savella, introduced hy a Servant, and on the 
other Lucretia and Bernardo. 

Savella. Lady, my duty to his Holinesu 
Be my excuse that thus unseasonably 
I break upon your rest. I must speak with 
Count Cenci; doth he sleep? 

Lucretia (m a hurried and confused manner). I think he 
sleeps; 

Yet wake him not, I pray, spare me awhile, 5 

He fs a wicked and a wiathfiil man; 

Should he be roused out of his sleep to-night, 

Which is, I know, a hell of angry dreams, 

It were not well; indeed it were not well. 

Wait till day break . . . (aside) 0 , I am deadly sick! 10 
Savella. I giieve thus to distress you, but the Count 
Must answer charges of the gravest import, 

And suddenly; such my commission is. 

Lucretia (wUh increased agitation). I dare not rouse him: I 
know none who dare . . . 

'Twere perilous; . . . you might as safely waken 15 

A serpent; or a corpse in which some liend 
Were laid to sleep. 

Savella. Lady, my moments here 

Are counted. I must rouse him from his sleep, 

Since none else dare. 

Lucretia (aside). 0 , terror 1 0 , despair ! 

(To Bernardo.) Bernardo, conduct you the Lord L^ate to ao 
Your father’s chamber. [Exeunt Savella and Beenap.do. 

Enter Beatrice. 

Beatrice. ’Tis a messenger 

Come to arrest the culprit who now stands 
Before the throne of unappealable God. 

6 a wrathful ed. 1821 ; wrathful edd. 1819, 1889. 
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Both Earth and Heaven, consenting arbiters, 

Acquit our deed. 

Lucretia. Oh, agony of fear I 25 

Would that he yet might live I Even now I heard 
The Legate's followers whisper as they passed 
They had a warrant for his instant deatl^ 

All was prepared by unforbidden means 
Which we must pay so dearly, having done. " 3 ° 

Even now they search the tower, and find the body; 
Now they suspect the truth; now they consult 
Before they come to tax us with the fact; 

0 , hcfrrible, ’tis all discovered! 

Beatrice. ' Mother, 

What is done wisely, is done well. Be bold 35 

As thou art just. ’Tis like a truant child 
To fear that others know what thou hast done. 

Even from thine own strong consciousness, and thus 
Write on unsteady eyes and altered cheeks 
All thou wouldst hide. Be faithful to thyself, 4 ° 

And fear no other witness but thy fear. 

For if, as cannot be, some circumstance 
Should rise in accusation, we can blind 
Suspicion with such cheap astonishment. 

Or overbear it with such guDtless prhlej 
As murderers cannot feign. The deed is done. 

And what may follow now regards not me. 

I am as umvei'sal as the light; 

Free as the earth-surrounding air; as firm 

As the world’s centre. Consequence, to me, 5 ° 

Is as the wind which stiikes the solid rock 

But shakes it not. [A cry within and tumult 

Voices. Mulder! Murder! Murder! 


45 


Enter BERNAKna and Savella. 

Savdla {to his followers). Go search the castle round; 
sound the alarm; 

Look to the gates that none escape! 

Beatrice. What now? 54 

Bernardo. I know not what to say. .. my father’s dead. 
Beatrice. How; dead! he only sleeps; you mistake, brother. 
His sleep is very calm, very like death ; 

"Tis wonderful how well a tyrant sleeps. 

He is not dead? 

Bernardo, Dead; muidered. 

Lucretia {wiih extreme agitation). Oh no, no. 

He IS not murdered Jhough he may be dead; 60 

I have alone the keys of those apartments. 

Savella. Ha! Is it so ? 

Beatrice. My Lord, I pray excuse us; 

We Will retire; my mother is not well: 
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She seems quite overcome with this strange horror. 

\Exeuni LucBETfA and Beatrice. 
Savella. Can you suspect who may have murdered him? 65 
Bernardo, I know not what to think. 

Savella. Can you name any 

Who liad an interest in his death? 

Bernardo. Alas! 

I can name none who had not, and those most 
Who most lament that such a deed is done; 

My mother, and my sister, and myself. _ 70 

Savella. ’Tis strange! There were clear marks of violence. 

I found the old man’s body in the moonlight 
Hanging beneath the window of his chamoer, 

Among the branches of a pine ; he could not 

Have nillen thorej for all his limbs lay heaped 75 

And elfoi Hess; ’tis true there was no blood . . . 

Favour me, Sir; it much imports 5^our house 

That all should be made clear; to tell the ladies 

That 1 request their presence. [Exit Bernardo. 

Enter Guards bringing tn Marzio. 

Crunrd. Wo have one. 

Officer. My Lord, we found this ruffian and another 80 
Lurking among the, rocks; there is no doubt 
But that they are the murderers of Count Cenci: 

Eafch had a bag of coin: this fellow wore 

A gold-inwoven robe, which shining bright 

Under the dark rocks to the glimmering moon 83 

Betrayed them to our notice: the other fell 

Desperately fighting. 

Savella. What does he confe.=;s? 

Ojfficer. He keeps firm silence; but these lines found on him 
May speak. 

Savella. Their language i^ at least sincere. [Beads. 

— Y* 

‘ To the Lady Beatrice. 90 

'That the atonement of what my nature siclens to conjecture may 
soon arrive, 1 send thee, at thy brother's desire, those who will speak 
and do more than I dare write .... 

‘ Thy devoted servant, Orsmo.' 

Enter Lucretia, Beatrice, and Bernardo. 

Knowest thou this writing, Lady? 

Beatrice. No. 

Savella. Nor thou? 95 

Lucretia. {Her conduct throughout the scene is marked by extreme 
^ agitation.) Where was it found? What is it ? It should be 
Omino’s hand I It speaks of that strange hoiTor 
Which never yet found utterance, but which made 
Between that hapless child and her dead father 
A gulf of obscure hatred. 
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Savella. Is it so? loo 

Is it true, Lady, that thy father did 
Such outrages as to awaken in thee 
Unfilial hate? 

Beatrice. Not hate, ’twas more than liate: 

Tills is most true, yet whereiore question me^ 

Savella. There is a deed demanding quoslion done; 105 
Thou hast a secret which will answer not. 

Beatrice. What sayest? My Lord, your words are bold and 
lash. 

Savella. I do arrest all present in the name 
Of the Pope's Holiness. You must to Rome. 

jMcrctia. O, not to Rome!' Indeed wo are not guilty, no 

Beatrice. Guilty! Wlio dares talk of guilt ? My Lord, 

I am more innocent of parricide 

Than is a cliild born fatlierless . . . Bear mother. 

Your gentleness and patience are no shield 

For this kpeii-judging world, this two-edged lie. 115 

Which seems, but is not. What I will human laws, 

Rather will ye who are their ministeis, 

Bar all access to retribution first. 

And then, when Heaven doth interpose to do 

What ye neglect, arming familiar things 120 

To the ledress of an unwonted crime, . , 

Make ye the victims who demanded it 
Culprits? "Tis ye are culprits! That poor wretch 
Who stands so pale, and trembling, and amazed, 

If it be true he murdered Cenci, was 125 

A swoid in the right hand of iustest God. 

Wheiefore should 1 have wielded it? Unless 
The crimes which moital tongue dare never name 
God therefore scruples to avenge. 

Savella. ^ You own 

Tliat you desired his death? 

Beatrice. It'would have been 130 

A crime no less than his, if for one moment 
That fierce desire had faded in my heart. 

'Tis true I did believe, and hope, and pray, 

Ay, I even knew ... for God is wise and just, 

That some strange sudden death hung over him. 135 

'Tis true that this did happen, and most true 
There was no other rest for me on eaith, 

No other hope m Heaven . . . now what of this? 

Savella. Strange thoughts beget strange deeds; and here are 
both: 

I mdge thee not. 

BecUHce. And yqj;, if you arrest me, 140 

You are the judge and executioner 
Of that which is the life of life: the breath 
Of accusation kills an innocent name, 

And leaves for lame acquittal the poor life 
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Which is a mask without it. ’Tis most false H5 

That I am guilty of foul parricide; 

Although I must rejoice, for justest cause, 

That other hands have sent my father’s soul 
To ask the mercy he denied to me. 

Now leave ,jti 3 free; stain not a noble house 150 

With vague surmises of rejected crime ; 

Add to our sutferings and your own neglect 
Mo heavier sum: let them have been enough: 

Leave us the wreck we have, 

Savella. I dare not, Lady. 

I pray that you prepare yourselves for Rome: 155 

There the Pope’s further pleasure will be known. 

Lucretia. 0 , not to Rome! 0 , take us not to Rome! 
Beatrice. Why not to Rome, dear mother ? There as here 
Our innocence is as an armed heel 
To trample accusation. God is there 160 

As here, and with His shadow ever clothes 
Tlie innocent, the injured and the weak; 

And such are we. Cheer up, dear Lady, lean 
On me; collect your wandering thoughts. My Lord, 

As soon as you have taken some refreshment, 165 

And had all such examinations made 
Upon the spot, as may be necessary 
To the full understanding of this matter, 

• We shall be ready. Mother • will you come ? 

iMcretia. Ha! they will bind us to the rack, and wrest 
Self-accusation from our agony! " 171 

Will Giacomo be there ? Orsino ? Marzio ? 

All present; all confronted ; all demanding 

Each from^ the other’s countenance the thing 

Which is in every heart I 0 , misery! 175 

[She faints, and is borne out. 
Savdla. She faints: an ill appearance this. 

Beatrice. * My Lord, 

She knows not yet the uses of the world. 

She fears that power is as a beast which grasps 

And loosens not : a snake whose look transmutes 

All things to guilt which is its nutriment. 180 

She cannot know how well the supine slaves 

Of blind authority read the truth of things 

When written on a brow of guilelessness: 

She sees not yet triumphant Innocence 

Stand at the judgement-seat of mortal man, 185 

A judge and an accuser of the wrong 

Which drags it there. Prepare yourself, my Lord: 

Our suite will join yours in the court below. {meunt. 

END OP THE FOURTH ACT. 
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ACT V 

Scene L~An Apartment in Orsino’s Palace. 

Giacomo. 


Enter Orsino and 


Giacomo. Do evil deeds thus quickly come to end? 
0, that the vain remorse which must chastise 
Crimes done, had but as loud a voice to warn 
As its keen sting is mortal to avenge! 

0, that the hour when present had cast off 
The mantle of its mystery, and shown 
The ghastly form with which it now leturns 
When^its scared game is roused, cheeimg the hounds 
Of conscience to their prey I Alas! Alas! 

It was a wicked thought, a piteous deed, 

To kill an old and hoaiy-headed father. 

Orsino. It has turned out unluckily, in truth. 
Giacomo. To violate the sa(*red doors of sleep ; 

To cheat kmd Nature of tho placid death 
Which she prtmares for overwearied age; 

To drag from Heaven an uniepentant soul 
Which might have quenched m reconciling piayors 
A life of burning crimes . . . 

Orsino. You cannot say 

I urged you to the deed. 

Giacomo. 0 , had I never 

Found in thy smooth and ready countenance 
The mirror of my darkest thoughts: hadst thou 
Never with hints and questions made me look 
Upon the monster of my thought, until 
It grew familiar to desire . . . 

Orsmo. ^ 'Tis thus 

Men cast the blame of their unprosperous acts 
Upon the abettors of their own resolve; 

Or anything but their weak, guilty solves. 

And vet, confess the truth, it is the peril 

In which you stand that gives you this pale sickness 

Of penitence ; confess ’tis fear msguised 

From its own shame that takes the mantle now 

Of thin remorse. What if we yet were safe ? 

Giacomo. How can that be? Already Beatiice, 
Lucretia and the murderer are in prison. 

I doubt not officers are, whilst we speak, 

Sent to arrest us. 

Orsxno. I have all prepared 

For instant flight. We can escape even now. 

So we take fleet occasion by the hair, 

Giacomo. Rather expire in tortures, as I may. 

What! will jrou cast »y self-accusing flight 
Assured conviction upon Beatrice? 

She, who alone in this unnatural work, 

Stands like God’s angel ministered upon 
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By fiends; avenging such a nameless wrong 

As turns black parricide to piety; 45 

Whilst we for basest ends ... I fear, Orsino, 

While I consider all your words and looks, 

Comparing them with voiir proposal now, 

That you must be a villain. For what end 

Could you togage in such a perilous crime, 50 

Training me on with hints, and signs, and smiles, 

Even to this gulf? Thou art no liar? No, 

Thou art a lie ! Traitor and murderer! 

Coward and slave! But, no, defend thyself; [Braiving, 
Let tire sword speak what the indignant tongu§ 55 

Disdains to brand thee with. 

Orsim. ^ Put up your weapon. 

Is it the desperation of your fear 

Makes you thus rash and sudden with a friend, 

Now ruined for your sake ? If honest anger 

Have moved you, know, that what I just proposed 60 

Was but to try you. As for me, I tlunk, * 

I'liankless affection led me to this p<nnt, 

From which, if my firm temper could repent, 

I cannot now recede. Even whilst we speak 
The ministers of justice wait below; 65 

They grant mo these brief moments. Now if you 
Have any word'of melancholy comfort 
To speak to your pale wife, ’twere best to pass 
* Out at the postern, and avoid them so. 

Giacomo. 0 , generous friend I How canst thou pardon me? 
Would that my life could purchase thine I 

Orsmo. That wsh 71 

Now comes a day too late. Haste; fare thee well! 
llear’st thou not steps along the corridor ? _ ^ [Emi Giacomo. 
I’m sorry for it; but the guards are w^aiting 
At his own gate, and such was my contrivance 75 

That I might rid me botfi of him and them. 

I thought to act a solemn comedy 
Upon the painted scene of this new world, 

And to attain my own peculiar ends 

By some such plot of mingled good and ill 80 

As others weave ; but there arose a Power 

Which grasped and snapped the threads of my device 

And turned it to a net of ruin.. . Ha! [A shout ts heard. 

Is tliat my name I hear proclaimed abroad? 

But I will pass, wrapped in a vile disguise; 85 

Rags on my back, and a false innocence 
Upon my face, through the misdeeming crowd 
Which judges by W'hat seems. ’Tis easy then , 

For a new name and for a country new, 

And a new life, feshioned on old desires, 90 

To change the honours of abandoned Rome. 

58 a friend »d. 1821 ; your friend ed. 18S9. 
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And these must be the masks of that within, 

Which must remain unaltered . . . Oh, I fear 

That what is past will never let me rest I 

Why, when none else is conscious, but myself, 95 

Of my misdeeds, should my own heart’s contempt 

Trouble me? Have I not the power to fly 

My own leproaches? Shall I be the slave • 

Or . . . what? A word? which those of this false world 
Employ against each other, not thenaselves; roo 

As men wear daggers not for self-oftence. 

But if I am mist^en, where shall I 
Find the ^isguise to hide me from myself. 

As now I skulk from every other eye? [Exit 

Scene II.— A Hall of Jubhce. Camillo, Judges, d'C., aie 
discovered seated; Maezio is led in. 

First Judge. Accused, do you persist in your denial ? 

I ask you, are you innocent, or guilty ? 

I demand’who were the participators 

In your offence? Speak truth and the whole truth. 

IStarzio. My God! I did not kill him ; I know nothing; 5 
Olimpio sold the robe to me from which 
You would infer my guilt. 

Second Judge. ^ Away with him ! 

First Judge. Dare you, with lips yet whi’tS from the rack’s kiss 
Sneak false ? Is it so soft a questioner, ^ 

That you would bandy lover’s talk with it * 10 

Till it wind out your life and soul ? Away! 

Marzio. Spaie me! 0 , spare! I will confess. 

First Judge. Then speak. 

Marsio. I strangled him in his sleep. 

First Judge. Who urged you to it ? 

Marzio. His own son Giacomo, and the young prelate 
Orsino sent me to Petrella; there 15 

The ladies Beatrice and Lucretia* 

Tempted me with a thousand crowns, and I 
And my companion forthwith murdered him. 

Now let me die. 

First Judge. This sounds as bad as truth. Guards, there, 
Lead forth the prisoner! 

Enter Lucretia, Beatrice, and Giacomo, guarded. 

Look upon this man; 20 

When did you see him last? 

Beatrice, We never saw him. 

Marzto. You know me too well, Lady Beatrice. 

Beatrice. I know thee! How ? where ? when ? 

Marzio. • You know ’twas 1 

Whom you did urge with menaces and bribes 
To kill your father. When the thing was don© 

You clothed me in a robe of woven gold 
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And bade me thrive: how I have thriven, you see. 

You, my Lord Giacomo, Lady Lucretia, 

You know that what I speak is true. 

[Beatbice advances towards him; Jie covers 
his face, and shrinks hack. 

Oh, dart 

The terrible resentment of those eyes 30 

On the dead earth! Turn them away from me! 

They wound ; Twas torture forced the trutli. My Lords, 
Having said this let me be led to death. 

Beatrice. Poor wretch, I pity thee: yet stay awhile. 

Camillo, Guards, lead him not away. 

Beatrice. Cardinal Camillo, 35 

You have a good repute for gentleness 
And wisdom: can it be that you sit here 
To countenance a wicked farce like this ? 

When some obscure and trembling slave is dragged 

From sulFeringa which might shake the sternest lieart 4° 

And bade to answer, not as he believes, 

But as those may suspect or do desire 

Whose questions thence suggest their own reply: 

And that in peril of such hideous torments 

As merciful God spares even the damned. Speak now 45 

The thing you surely know, which is that you. 

If your tme frame were stretched upon that wheel, 

And you were told: ‘ Confess that you did poison 

Ydhr little nephew; that fair blue-eyed child 

Who was the lodestar of your life: —and though 50 

All see, since his most swift and piteous death, 

Tliat day and night, and heaven and earth, and time, 

And all the things honed for or done therein 
Are changed to you, through your exceeding grief. 

Yet you would say, ‘I confess anything:’ 55 

And beg fiom your tormentors, like that slave. 

The refuge of dishonourable ^eath. 

I pi-ay thee, Cardinal, that thou assert 
My innocence. 

Camillo {much moved). What shall we think, my Lords ? 
Shame on these tears! I thought the heart was frozen 60 
Which is their fountain. I would pledge my soul 
That she is guiltless. 

Judge. Yet she must be tortured. 

Camilla. I would as soon have tortured mine own nephew 
(If he now lived he would be just her age; 

His hair, too, was her colour, and his eyes 65 

Like hers in shape, but blue and not so deep) 

As that most perfect image of God’s love 
That ever came sorrowing upon the earth. * 

She is as nure as sj^chless infancy! 

Judge. Well, be ner purity on your head, my Lord, 

If you forbid the rack.- His Holiness 
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Enjoined us to pursue this monstrous crime 
By the severest forms of law; nay even 
To stretch a point against the criminals. 

The prisoners stand accused of parricide 75 

Upon such evidence as justifies 

Toiture. ^ • 

Beatrice. What evidence ? This man’s ? 

Judge. Even so. 

Beatrice {to Marzio). Come near. And who art thou thus 
chosen forth 

Out of the multitude of living men 
To kill the innocent? 

Marzio. I am'Marzio, 80 

Thy father’s vassal. 

Beatrice. Fix thine eyes on mine; 

Answer to what I ask. [Turning to i/ie Judges. 

I prithee mark 
His countenance; unlike bold calumny 
Which sometimes dares not speak the thing it looks, 

He dares not look the thing he speaks, but bends 85 

His gaze on the blind earth. 

{To Marzio.) What! wilt thou say 

That I did murder my own father? 

Marzio. ^ Oh! 

Spare me 1 My brain swims round ... 1 cannot speak .. . 

It was that horrid torture forced the truth. • 

Take me away I Let her not look on me I 90 

I am a guilty miserable wretch; 

I have said all I know; now, let me die I 
Bmtrice. My Lords, if by my nature I had been 
So stern, as to have planned the crime alleged, 

Which your suspicions dictate to this slave, 95 

And the rack makes him utter, do you think 
I should have left this two-ed^jed instrument 
Of my misdeed ; this man, this bloody knife 
With my own name engraven on the heft, 

Lying unsheathed amid a world of foes, 100 

For my own death? That with such horrible need 

For deepest silence, I should have neglected 

So trivial a precaution, as the making 

His tomb the keeper of a secret written 

On a thief’s memoi’y? What is his poor life? 105 

What are a thousand lives? A parricide 

Had trampled them like dust; and, see, he lives! 

^Turnin^ to Marzio.) And thou . . . 

Marzio. Oh, spare me! Speak to me no moi r! 

That«stern yet piteous look, those solemn tones, 

Wound worse than tortifre. 

(itb //le Judges.) I have told it all ; no 

For pity’s sake lead me away to death. 

Camiuo. Guards, lead him nearer the Lady Beatrice, 

M 
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He shrinks from her regard like autumn’s leaf 
From the keen breath of the serenest north. 

Beatrice. 0 thou who tremblest on the giddy verge 115 
Of life and death, pause ere thou answerest me; 

So raayst thou answer God with less dismay: 

What evil hajre we done thee ? J, alas! 

Have lived but on this earth a few sad years, 

And so my lot was oidered, that a father lao 

First turned the moments of awakening life 
1^0 drops, each poisoning youth’s sweet hope; and then 
Stabbed with one blow my everlasting soul; 

And my untainted fame; and even that peace 

Which sleeps within the core of the heart’s heart; 135 

But the wound was not mortal; so my hate 

Became the onlv worship I could lift 

To our great father, who in pity and love, 

Armed theej as thou dost say, to cut him off; 

And thus his wrong becomes my accusation; 130 

And art thou the accuser? If thou hopest 
Mercy in heaven, show justice upon earth: 

Worse than a bloody hand is a hard heart. 

If thou hast done murders, made thy life’s path 

Over the trampled laws of God and man, 135 

Rush not before thy Judge, and say: ‘ My maker, 

I have done this and more; for there was one 
Who was most pure and innocent on earth; 

And because she endured what never any 
Guilty or innocent endured before; 140 

Because her wrongs could not be told, not thought; 
Because thy hand at length did rescue her; 

I with my words killed her and all her kin.’ 

Think, I adjure you, what it is to slay 

The reverence living in the minds of men 145 

Towards our ancient house.^ and stainless fame I 

Think what it is to strangle infant pity, 

Cradled in the behef of guileless looks. 

Till it become a crime to suffer. Think 

What ’tis to blot with infamy and blood 150 

All that which shows like innocence, and is, 

Hear me, great God! I swear, most innocent, 

So that the world lose all discrimination 
Between the sly, fierce, wild regard of guilt, 

And that which now compels thee to reply 155 

To what I ask: Am I, or am I not 
A parricide ? 

Marzio, Thou art not! 

Judge. Wjiat is this? 

Marm. I here declare those whom I did accuse 
Are innocent, *Tis I alone am guilty. 

Judge. Drag him away to tormenfe; let them be •*<« 
Subtle and long drawn out, to tear the folds 
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Of the heart’s inmost cell. Unbind him not 
Till he confess. 

Marm. Torture me as vo will: 

A keener pang has wrung a higher truth 

From my last breath. She is most innocent! 165 

Bloodhounds, not men, glut yourselves well v^ith me; 

I will not give you that fine piece of nature 

To rend and ruin. [F^t Marzio, guarded, 

Camillo. What say ye now,' my Lords ? 

Judge. Let tortures strain the tnith till it be white 
As snow thrice sifted by the frozen wind. 170 

Camillo.^ Yet stained with blood. 

Judge (to Beatrice). " Know you this paper, Lady ? 

Beatrice. Entrap me not with questions. Who stands heic 
As my accuser? Bal wilt thou be he, 

Who art my judge? Accuser, witness, judge, 

What, all in one? Here is Orsino’s name; 175 

Where is prsino ? Let his eye meet mine. 

What means this scrawl ? Alas ! ye know not what, 

And therefore on the chance that it may be 
Some evil, will ye kill us? 

Enter an OJicer. 

Officer, Marzio'a dea^. 

Judge. What did he say? 

Officer. Nothing. As soon as we *180 

Had bound him on the wheel, he smiled on us, 

As one who bafiles a deep adversary; 

And holding his breath, died. 

Judge. There remains nothing 

But to apply the question to those prisoners, 

Who >et remain stubborn. 

CmiiUo. 1 overrule 185 

Further proceedings, and in the behalf 
Of these most innocent and nobfe persona 
Will use my interest with the Holy Father. 

Judge, Let the Pope’s pleasure then be done. Meanwhile 
Conduct these culprits each to separate cells; 190 

And be the engines ready: for this night 
If the Pope’s resolution be as grave, 

Pious, and just as once. I’ll wring the truth 

Out of those nerves and sinews, gi'oan by groan. [Exeunt. 

Scene III.— T/w Cell of a Prison. Beatrice w discovered 
asleep on a couch. Enter Bernardo. 

Bernardo. How gently slumber rests upon her face, 

Like the last thou^ts of Some day sweetly spent 
Closing in night and dreams, and so prolonged. 

After such torments as she bore last night, 

164 pang ed. 1821 ; pain edd. 1829,18S9. 
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How lieht and soft her breathing comes. Ay me! 5 

Methinks that I shall never sleep again. 

But I must shake the heavenly dew of rest 

From this sweet folded flower, thus . . . wake! awake! 

What, sister, canst thou sleep? 

Beatrice {awahmg). I was just dreaming 

Tliat we were all m Paradise. Thou knowest lo 

This cell seems like a kind of Paradise 
After our father’s presence. 

Bernardo. Dear, dear sister, 

Would that thy dream were not a dream! 0 God ! 

How shall I tell? 

Beatrice. What wouldst thou tell, sweet brother? 

Bernardo. Look not so calm and h.appy, or even whilst 15 
I stand considering what I have to say 
My heart will break. 

Beatrice. See now, thou mak’st me weep; 

How veiy friendless thou wouldst be, dear child, 

If I were dead. Say what thou hast to say. 

Bernardo. They have confessed ; they could endure no more 
The tortures . . . 

Beatrice. Ha! What was there to confess ? 31 

They must have told some weak and wicked lie 
To flatter their tormentors. Have they said 
That they were guilty? O white innocence, 

That thou should^st wear the mask ot guilt to hido 35 

Thine awful and serenest countenance 
From those who know thee not I 

Enter Judge mth Lucbetia and Giacomo, guarded. 

Ignoble hearts! 

For some brief spasms of pain, which are at least 
As mortal as the limbs through which they pass, 

Are centuries ot high splendour laid in dust? 30 

And that eternal honour whic-h should live 
Sunlike, above the reek of mortal fame, 

Changed to a mockery and a byword? What! 

Will you give up these bodies to be dragged 

At horses’ heels, so that our hair should sw'eep 35 

The footsteps of the vain and senseless crowd, 

Who, that they may make our calamity 
Their worship and their spectacle, will leave 
The chinches and the theatres as void 

As their own hearts? Shall the light multitude 40 

Fling, at their choice, curses or faded pity. 

Sad funeral flowers to deck a living corpse, 

Upon us as we pass to pass away, 

And leave . . . what memory of our having been? 

Infamy, blood, terror, despair? 0 thou, 45 

Who wert a mother to the parentless. 

Kill not thy child! Let not her wrongs kill thee! 

Brother, lie down with me upon the rack, 
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And let us each be silent as a corpse; 

It soon will be as soft as any gnive. 5° 

’Tis but the falsehood it can wring from fear 
Malles the rack cruel. 

Oiaeomo. They will tear the truth 

Even from thee at last, those cruel pains: , 

For pity’s sake say thou art guilty now. 

Lucrdia, Oh, speak the tiuth ! Let us all quickly die; 53 
And after death, God is our judge, not they; 

He will have mercy on us. 

Bernardo. If indeed 

It can bo true, say so, dear sister mine ; 

And then the Pope will surely jiardon you, 

And all be well. 

Judge. Confess, or I will warp 60 

Your limbs with such keen tortiiies . . . 

Beatrice. Tortures! Turn 

The rack henceforth into a spinning-wheel! 

Torture your dog, that he may toll when last 
Ho lapped the blood his master shed . . . not me! 

My pangs are of the mind, and of the heart, 65 

And of the soul; ay, of the inmost soul. 

Which weeps within tears as of burning gall 
To see, in this ill world where none are true, 

My kindred false to their deserted selve's. 

And with considering all the wretched life , 7° 

Which I have lived, and its now wretched end, 

And the small justice shown by Heaven and Eai*th 
To me or mine; and what a tyrant thou art, 

And what slaves these; and what a world we make. 

The oppressor and the oppressed . . . such pangs compel 75 
My answer. What is it wou wouldst with me? 

Judge. Art thou not guilty of thy father’s death ? 

Beatrice. Or wilt thou rather tax high-judging God 
That He permitted such an act as that 
Which I nave suftered, and which He beheld; 80 

Made it unutterable, and took from it 
All refuge, all revenge, all consequence. 

But that which thou hast called my father’s death ? 

Which is or is not what men call a crime. 

Which either I have done, or have not done; I5 

Say what ye will. I shall deny no more. 

If ye desire it thus, thus let it be, 

And so an end of all. Now do your will; 

No other pains shall force another word. 

Judge. She is convicted, but has not confessed. 9° 

Be it enough. Until their final sentence 
Let none have converse* with them. You, young Lord, 
Linger not here I 

Beatrice. Oh, tear him not away 1 

Judge. Guards, do your duty. 
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Bernardo {embracing Beatrice). Oh! would ye divide 
Body from soul? 

Officer. That is the headsman’s business. 9'> 

[Exeunt all but Lucretia, Beatrice, and Giacomo. 
Giacomo. Have 1 confessed ? Is it all over now ? 

No hope 1 Njo refuse! 0 weak, wicked tongue 
Which hast aestioyed me, would that thou nadst been 
Cut out and thrown to do^ finst I To have killed 
My father first, and then betrayed my sister; loo 

Ay, thee I the one thing innocent and pure 
In this black guilty world, to that which I 
So well deserve ! My wife I my little ones ! 

Destitute, helpless, and I . . , rather! God ! 

Canst Thou forgive even the unforgiving, 105 

When tlioir full hearts break thus, thus! . . . 

[Covers his face and weeps. 
Lucretia. 0 my child! 

To what a dreadful end are we all come! 


Why did I yield ? Why did I not sustain 
Those torments? Oh, that I were all dissolved 
Into these fast and unavailing tears, no 

Which flow and feel not 1 


Beatrice. What 'twas weak to do, 

’Tis weaker to lament, onco being done; 

Take cheer 1 The God who knew my wrong, and made 
Our speedy act the angel of His wrath, 

Seems, and but seems, to have abandoned us. 115 

Let us not think that we shall die for this. 


Brother, sit near me; give me your firm hand, 

You had a manly heart. Bear up I Bear up I 
0 dearest Lady, put your gentle head 
Upon my lap, and try to sleep awhile: 120 

Your eyes look pale, hollow and overworn, 

With heaviness of watching and slow grief. 

Come, I will sing you soifie low, sleepy tune. 

Not cheerful, nor yet sad: some dull old thing, 

Some outworn and unused monotony, ^ 125 

Such as our country gossips sing and spin, 

Till they almost forget they live : lie aown ! 

So, that will do. Have I forgot the words? 

Faith! They are sadder than I thought they wero. 


SONG 

False friendj wilt thou smile or weep 130 

When my life is laid asleep ? 

Little cares for a smile or a tear, 

The clay-cold corpse upon the bier! 

Farewell I Heigno*! 

What is this whispers low ? 

There is a i^nake in thy smile, my dear; 

And bitter poison within thy tear. 


*15 
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Sweet sleep, were death like to the®, 

Or if thou couldst mortal be, 

I would close these eyes of pain ; 140 

When to wake ? Never again. 

0 World! Farewell! 

Listen to the passing bell! 

It says, thou and I must part, • 144 

With a light and a heavy heart. [Tlie scene closes 

Scene IV.— .4 Hall of the Prison. Enter Camillo and 

Bernardo. 

Cmnillo. The Pope is stern; not to be moved or bent. 
He looked as calm and keen as is the engine^ 

Which tortures and which kills, exempt itself 
From aught that it inflicts; a marble form, 

A rite, a law, a custom: not a man. S 

lie frowned, as if to frown had been the trick 

Of ]^is machinery, on the advocates 

Presenting the defences, which he tore 

And threw behind, muttering with hoarse, harsh voice: 

‘Which among ye defended their old father 10 

Killed in his sleep ? ’ Then to another: ‘ Thou 

Dost this in virtue of thy place • 'tis well.’ 

lie turned to me then, looking deprecation, 

And said these three words, coldly :* ‘ They must die.’ 

Bernardo. And yet you left him not? , 

Camdlo, I urged him still; 

Pleading, as I could guess, the devilish wrong 16 

Which piompted your unnatural parent’s death. 

And he replied: ‘Paolo Santa Croce 
Murdered nis mother yester evening, 

And he is fled. Parricide grows so rife 20 

That soon, for some just cause no doubt, the young 
WDl strangle us all, dozing in our chairs. 

Authority, and power, anJ hoary hair 

Are grown crimes capital. You are my nephew, 

You come to ask their pardon ; stay a moment; 25 

Here is their sentence; never see me more 
Till, to the letter, it be all fulfilled.’ 

Bernardo. 0 God, not so I I did believe indeed 
That all you said was but sad preparation 
For happy news. Oh, there are words and looks 30 
To bend the sternest purpose! Once I knew them, 

Now I forget them at my dearest need. 

What think you if I seek him out, and bathe 
His feet and robe with hot and bitter tears? 

Importune him with prayeia. vexing his brain 35 

With my perpetual *cnes, until in rage 
He strike me with his pastoral cross, and trample 
Upon my prostrate head, so that my blood 
May stain the senseless dust on which he treads. 
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And remorse waken mercy? I will do it! 40 

Oh. wait till I return ! out. 

(Jamillo. Alas 1 poor boy! 

A wreck-devoted seaman thus might pray 
To the deaf sea. 

Enter Lucketia, Beatrice, and Giacomo, guarded. 
Beatrice. I hardly dare to fear 

That thou bring’st otlier news tiian a just pardon. 

Cmiillo. May God in heaven be less inexorable 45 
To the Pope’s prayers, than he has been to mine. 

Here is the sentence and the warrant. 

Beatrice {wildly). 0 

My God 1 Can it be possible I have 
To die so suddenly ? So young to go 
Under the obscure, cold, lotting, wormy giound! 50 

To be nailed down into a narrow place; 

Tt> see no more sweet sunshine; hear no more 
Blithe voice of living thing; muse not again 
Upon familiar thou^its, sad, yet thus lost— 

How fearful I to be notliing! Or to be . . . 55 

What? Oh, where am I? Let me not go mad! 

Sweet Heaven, forgive weak thoughts I If there should be 
No God, no Heaven, no Earth in the void world ; 

The wide, gray, lampless, deep, unpeopled world! 

If all things then should be . . . my father’s spirit, 60 
Mis eye, his voice, his touch surrounding me; 

The atmosphere and breath of my dead life I 
If sometimes, as a shape more like himself. 

Even the form which tortured me on earth, 

Masked in gray hairs and wrinkles, he should come 65 

And wind me in his hellish arms, and fix 

His eyes on mine, and drag me down, down, down! 

For was he not alone omnipotent 

On Earth, and ever present? Even though dead, 

Does not his spirit hve in all that breathe, 70 

And work for me and mine still the same ruin. 

Scorn, pain, despair? Who ever yet returned 
To teach the laws of Death’s untrodden realm? 

Unjust perhaps as those which drive us now, 

Oh, whither, whither? 

Luct'etia. Trust in God’s sweet love, 75 

The tender promises of Christ; ere night. 

Think, we shall be in Paradise. 

Beatrice. *Tis past! 

Whatever comes my heart shall sink no more. 

And yet, I know not why, your words strike chill: * 
How tedious^ false and cold seem* all thin^. 1 80 

Have met with much injustice in this worid; 

No difference has been made by God or man, 

Or any power moulding my wretched lot, 
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'Twixt good or evil, as regarded me. 

I am cut off from the only world I know, 85 

From light, and life, and love, in youth’s sweet prime. 

You do well telling me to trust in God, 

I hope I do tinist in Him. In whom else 
Can any trust? And yet my heart is cold. 

[Dunm the latter speeches Giacomo hairetired conversing 
with Oamillo, who now goes out; Giacomo advance's, 
Giacomo. Know you not. Mother. .. Sister, know you not ? 
Bernardo even now is gone to implore 91 

The Pope to grant our pardon. 

Lucretia* Child, perhaps 

It will be gi-antod. We may 'all then live 
To make these woes a tale tor distant years: 

Oh, what a thought! It gushes to my heart 95 

Like the warm blood. 

BecUnce. Yet both will soon be cold. 


Oh, trample out that thought! Worse than despair, 

Worse than the bitterness of death, is hope; 

It is the only ill which can find place 

Upon the giddy, sharp and narrow hour 100 

Tottei^g beneath us. Plead with the swift frost 
That it should spare the eldest flower of spring: 

Plead with awakening earthquake, o’er whose couch 
Even now a city stands, sti ong, fair, and free; 

Now stench and blackness yawn, like death. Oh, plead ^105 
With famine, or wind-walking Pestilence, 

Blind lightning, or the deaf sea, not with man! 

Cruel, cold, formal man: lighteous in words, 

In deeds a Cain. No, Mother, we must die: ' 

Since such is the reward of innocent lives; no 

Such the alleviation of worst wrongs. 

And whilst our murderers live, and hard, cold men, 

Smiling and slow, walk through a world of tears 
To death as to»lire’s sleep; ’twei^ just the grave 
Were some strange joy mr us. Come, obscure Death, 115 
And wind me in thine all-embracing arms! 

Like a fond mother hide me in thy bosom, 

And rock me to the sleep from which none wake. 

Live ye, who live, subject to one another 
As we were once, who now . . . 


Bebxabdo rushes in. 

Bernardo. Oh, horrible ! 120 

That tears, that looks, that hope pouied forth in prayer, 

Even tiU the heart is vacant and despairs, 

Should^ all be vain! The ministers 01 death 
Are waiting round the doftis. I thought I saw 
Blood on the face of one , . . What if ’twere fancy ? 

Soon the heart’s blood of all 1 love on earth 

105 yawn ed. 1831 ; yawns «dd. 1819, 1889. 

m3 
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Will sprinkle him, and he will wipe it off 
As if ’twere only rain. 0 life ! 0 world! 

Cover me! let me bo no more! To see 
That perfect miiror of pure innocence 
Wherein I gazed, and grew happy and good, 

Shivered to^dust! To see thee, Beatrice, 

Who made all lovely thou didst look upon ... 

Thee, light of life . . . dead, dark! while I say, sister, 

To hear I have no sister; and thou, Mother, i 35 

Whose lovo was as a bond to all our loves . . . 

Dead ! The sweet bond broken ! 

Enter Camillo and Guards. 

They come! Let me 

Kiss those warm lips before their crimson leaves 
Are blighted . . . white . . . cold. Say farewell, before 
Death chokes that gentle voice! Oh, lot me hear 140 
You speak! 

Beatrice. Farewell, my tender brother. Think 
Ot our sad fate with gentleness, as now: 

And let mild, pitying thoughts lighten for thee 
Thy sorrow’s loadl Err not in harsh despair. 

But tears and patience. One thing more, my child: 145 
For thine own sake be constant to the love 
Thou bearest us-; and to the faith that I, 

Though wrapped in a strange cloud of crime and shame, 
'Liveif ever holy and unstained. And though 
Ill tongues shall wound me, and our common name 150 
Be as a mark stamped on thine innocent brow 
For men*to point at as they pass, do thou 
Forbear, and never think a thought unkind 
Of those, who perhaps love thee in their graves. 

So mayest thou die as I do; fear and pain 155 

Being subdued. Farewell! Farewell! Farewell! 

Bernardo. I cannot say, farewell! 

Camillo. _ Oh, Lady Beatrice! 

Beatrice. Give yourself no unnecessary pain, 

My dear Lord Cardinal. Here, Mother, tie 

My girdle for me, and bind up this hair 160 

In any simple knot; ay^ that does well. 

And yours I see is coming down. How often 
Have we done this for one another; now 
We shall not do it any more. My Lord, 

We ai‘e quite rei^dy. Well, ’tis very well. 165 

THE END. 


136 was as a Eomtti cj.; was a edd. 1819, 1821, 1889. 
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NOTE ON THE CENCI, BY MBS. SHELLEY 


The sort of mistake that Shelley 
made as to the extent of his own 
genius and powers, which led him 
deviously at first, but lastly into 
the direct track that enabled him 
fully to develop them, is a curious 
instance of his modesty of feeling, 
and of the methods which the 
human mind uses at once to de¬ 
ceive itself^ and yet, in its very 
delusion, to make its way out of 
eiror into the path which Nature 
has maiked out as its right one. 
He often incited me to attempt 
the niiting a tragedy: lie con¬ 
ceived that I possessed some dia- 
malic talent, and he was always 
most earnest and energetic m Ins 
exhortations that I should culti¬ 
vate any talent I possessed, to 
the utmost, I entertained a truer 
estimate of my powers; and above 
all (though at that time not exactly 
aware of the fact) I was far too 
young to have any chance of suc¬ 
ceeding, even moderately, in a 
species of composition that re¬ 
quires a greater scope of expeii- 
ence in, and sympathy with, hu¬ 
man passion than could then have 
fallen to my lot,—or than any 
perhaps, except Shelley, ever pos¬ 
sessed, even at the age of twenty- 
six, at which he wrote The Genci. 

On the other hand, Shelley most 
erroneously conceived himself to 
be destitute of this talent. He 
believed that one of the first 
requisites was the capacity of 
forming and following-up a story 
or plot. He fancied himself to 
be defective in this portion of 
imagination: it was that which 
gave him least pleasure in the 
writing* of others, though he laid 
great store by it as the prdper 
framework to support the sublim- 
est efforts of poetry. He asserted 
that he was too metaphysical and 


abstract, too fond of the theo¬ 
retical and the ideal, to succeed 
as a tiagedian. It perhaps is not 
stiange ihatl^ared this opinion 
w'lth himself; for he had hitheito 
shown no inclination for, nor 
given any specimen of his powers 
in fianung and supporting the 
interest of a story, either in prose 
or verse Once or twice, when he 
attempted such, he had speedily 
till own it aside, as being even 
disagreeable to him as an occu¬ 
pation. 

The subject he had suggested 
for a tragedy was Charles I and 
he had written to me ■ ‘ Iteinem- 
ber, remember Charles T. I have 
been all eady imagining how you 
would conduct some scenes. The 
second volume of St. Leon begins 
with this -proud and true senti¬ 
ment: “Tliere is nothing which 
tlie human mind can conq^ive 
which it may not execute.” Shake¬ 
speare was only a human being.' 
These words weie written in 1818, 
while wo were in Ldmbaidy, when 
he little thought how soon a work 
of his own would prove a proud 
commentonthe passagehe quoted. 
When in Rome, m 1819, a friend 
fmt into our hands the old manu¬ 
script account of the story of the 
Cenci. We visited the Colonna 
and Doria palaces, where the por¬ 
traits of Beatrice were to be found; 
and her beauty cast the reflection 
of its own grace over her appalling 
story. Shelley’s imagination be¬ 
came strongly excited, and he 
urged the subject to me as one 
fitted for a tragedy. More than 
ever I felt my incompetence ; but 
I entreated him to write it instead; 
and he began, and proceeded 
swiftly, urged on by intense sym¬ 
pathy with the sufferings of the 
human beings whose passions, so 
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long cold in the tomb, he revived, 
and gifted with poetic language. 
This tragedy is the only one of 
his works that he communicated 
to me during its progress. We 
talked over the ^rangement of 
the scenes together. I speedily 
saw the great mistake we had 
made, and triumphed in the dis¬ 
covery of the new talent brought 
to light from that mine of wealth 
(never alas, through his untimely 
death, worked to its depths) — Ins 
richly gifted mind. 

We suffered a severe affliction 
in Rome by the loss of our eldest 
child, who was of such beauty and 
promise as to cause him deservedly 
to be the idol of our hearts. 
We left the capital of the world, 
anxious for a time to escape a 
spot associated too intimately with 
his presence and lossk Some 
friends of ours were residing in 
the neighbourhood of Leghorn, 
and,we took a small house. Villa 
Valsovano, about half-way be¬ 
tween the town and Monte Nero, 
where we remained during the 
summer. Our villa was situated 
in the midst of a podere; the 
easants sang as they worked 
eneath our windows, during the 
heats of a very liot season, and 
in the evening the water-whed 
creaked as the process of irrigation 
went on, and the fireflies flashed 


^ Such feelings haunted him 
when, in TIte Cenci, he make.s Bea¬ 
trice speak to Cardinal Camillo of 
‘that fair blue-eyed child 
Who was the lodes tar of your life— 
and say— 

‘All oef", since his most swift and 
piteous death, 

That day and night, and lieaven 
and earth, and time, 

And all the things hoped for or 
done therein 

Are changed to you, through your 
exceeding grief.’ 


I from among the myrtle hedges: 
Nature was bright, sunshiny, and 
cheerful, or diversified by storms 
of a majestic terror, such as we 
had never before witnessed. 

At the top of the house there 
was a soit of terrace. There is 
often such in Italy, generally 
roofed : this one was very small, 
yet not only roofed hut glazed. 
This Shelley made his study , it 
looked out on a wide ,prosj)ect of 
fertile country, and commanded 
a view of the near sea. The 
storms that sometimes varied our 
day showed themselves most pic- 
tuiesquely as they were driven 
across the ocean; sometimes the 
daik lurid clouds dip()ed towards 
the waves, and became water¬ 
spouts that churaed up the waters 
beneath, as they w^ere chased on¬ 
ward and scattered by the tempest. 
At other times the dazzling sun¬ 
light and heat made it almost 
intolerable to every other; but 
Shelley basked in both, and his 
health and spirits revived under 
their influence. In this airy cell 
he wiote the principal part of 
The Cenci. He was making a 
study of Calderon at the time, 
reading his best tragedies with 
an accomplished lady living near 
us, to whom his letter from Leg¬ 
horn was addressed during the 
following year. He admired Cal¬ 
deron, both for his poetry and 
his dramatic genius ; but it shows 
his judgement and originality that, 
though greatly struck by his first 
acquaintance with the Spanish 
poet, none of his peculiarities 
crept into the composition of The 
Cenci ; and there is no trace of his 
new studies, except in that pas¬ 
sage to which ho himself alludes 
as iuggested by one in El Eurga- 
torio de San Patricio. 

Shelley wished The Cenci to be 
acted. He was not a playgoer, 
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being of such fastidious taste that 
he "was easily disgusted by the 
bad filling-up of the inferior parts. 
While preparing for our depar¬ 
ture from England, however, he 
saw Miss O'Neil several times. 
She was then in the zenith of her 
glory ; and Shelley was deeply 
moved by her impersonation of 
seveial parts, and by the graceful 
sweetness, the intense pathos, 
and subliifle vehemence of pas-, 
sion she displayed. She was 
often in his thoughts as he wrote: 
and, when he had finished, he 
became anxious that his tragedy 
should be acted, and receive the 
advantage dof having this accom¬ 
plished actress to fill the part of 
the herttine. With this view he 
wrote tlijB following letter to a 
friend in London • 

‘ The object/ of the present letter 
is to ask a favour ot you. I have 
written a tragedy on a story well 
known in Italy, and, in my con¬ 
ception, eminently dramatic. I 
have taken some pains to make 
my play fit for representation, 
and those who have already seen 
it judge favourably. It is wiitten 
without any of the peculiar feel¬ 
ings and opinions which charac¬ 
terize my other compositions ; I 
have attended simply to the 
impartial development of such 
characters as it is probable the 
pel sons represented really were, 
together with the greatest degree 
of popular effect to be produced 
by such a development. I send 
you a translation of the Italian 
MS. on which my play is founded; 
the chief circumstance of w'hich 
I have touched very delicately; 
for my principal doubt as to 
whether it would succeed an 
acting plsj' hangs entirely on the 
question as to whether any such 
a thing as incest m this shape, 
however treated, would be ad¬ 


mitted on the stage. I think, 
how'ever, it will form no objec¬ 
tion ; considering, first, that the 
facts are matter of history, and, 
secondly, the peculiar delicacy 
with which T have treated it 

‘I am exceedingly interested 
in the question of whether this 
attempt of mine wull succeed or 
not. I am strongly inclined to 
the aflbmative at present, found¬ 
ing my hopes on this—that, as 
a composition, it is certainly not 
inferior to any of the modern plays 
that have been acted, with the 
exception of Kemorse ; that the 
interest of the plot is inciedibly 
greater and more leal, and tli it 
there is nothing beyond what the 
mullitude are contented to believe 
that they can understand, either 
m imagery, opinion, or sentiment 
I wish to jireserve a complete 
uicognitoj'^nd can trust to you 
that, whatever else you do, you 
will at least favour me on .this 
point Indeed, this is essential, 
deeply essential, to its success. 
After it had been acted, and suc¬ 
cessfully (could I hope for such 
a thing), I would own it if I 
pleased, and use the celebrity it 
might acquire to my own pur- 
j[K>se8. 

‘ What I want you to do is to 
procure for me its presentation 
at Covent Garden. The principal 
character, Beatrice, is precisely 
fitted for Miss O’Neil, and it might 

* lu speaking of Ins mode of 
ti eating this mam incident, SheUey 
said that it might be remarked that, 
111 the course of the play, he had 
never mentioned expressly Conci’s 
worst crime Every one knew what 
it must be, but it was never imaged 
in words—the nearest allu^^ion to 
it being that portion of Cenci’s 
curs.e beginning— 

* That, if she have a child,' etc. 
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even seem to have been written 
for her (God forbid that I should 
see her play it—it would tear my 
nerves to pieces); and in all re¬ 
spects it is fitted only for Covent 
Garden. The chrsf male char¬ 
acter I confess 1 should be very 
unwilling that any one but Kean 
should play. That is impossible, 
and 1 must be contented with an 
infeiior actor.’ 

The play was accordingly sent 
to Mr. Hams. He pronounced 
the subject to be so objectionable 
that he could not even submit 
the part to Miss O’Neil for peru¬ 
sal, but expressed his desire that 
the author would write a tragedy 
on some other subject, which 
he would gladly accept. Shelley 
printed a small edition at Leg¬ 
horn, to ensure its correctness; 
as he was much annoyed by the 
many mistakes that ^srept into 
his text when distance prevented 
himdrom correcting the press. 

Universal yiprobation soon 
stamped The Cfenci as the beat 
tragedy of modern times. Writ¬ 
ing concerning it, Shelley said : 
‘I have been cautious to avoid 
the introducing faults of youthful 
composition ; diffuseness, a pro¬ 
fusion of inapplicable imagery,, 
vagueness, generality, and, as 
Hamlet says, words, words. ’ There 
is nothing that is not purely 
dramatic throughout; and the 
character of Beatrice, proceeding, 
from vehement struggle, to hor¬ 
ror, to deadly resolution, and 
lastly to the elevated dignity of 
calm suffering, joined to passion¬ 
ate tenderness and pathos, is 


touched with hues so vivid and 
so beautiful that the poet seems 
to have read intimately the secrets 
nf the noble heart imaged in the 
lovely countenance of the unfor¬ 
tunate gill. The Fifth Act is a 
mastei piece. It is the finest thing 
he ever wrote, and may claim 
proud comparison not only with 
any contemporary, but preceding, 
poet. The varying feelings of 
Beatrice are expressed with pas¬ 
sionate, heart-reaching eloquence. 
Every character has a voice that 
echoes truth in its tones. It is 
curious, to one acquainted with 
the written story, to mark the 
success with which the poet has 
inwoven the real incidents of the 
ti agedy into his scenes, and yet, 
through the power of poetry, has 
obliterated all that would other¬ 
wise have shown too harsh or too 
hideous m the picture. His suc¬ 
cess was a double triumph ; and 
often after he was earnestly en¬ 
treated to write again in a style 
that commanded popular favour, 
while it was not less instinct with 
truth and genius. But the bent 
of his mind went the other way ; 
and, even when employed on sub¬ 
jects whose interest depended on 
character and incident, he would 
start off in another direction, and 
leave the delineations of human 
passion, which he could depict in 
so able a manner, for fantastic 
creations of his fancy, or the ex¬ 
pression of those opinions and 
sentiments, with regard to human 
nature and its destiny, a desire 
to diffuse which was the master 
passion of his soul. 
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As I lay asleep in Italy 
Til Gi e came a voice from over the Sea, 
And with great power it forth led me 
To walk in the visions of Poesy. 


II 


I met Murder on the way— 

He had a mask like Castlereagh— 
Very smooth he looked, yet grim ; 
Seven blood-hounds followed him 


III 


10 


All were fat; and well they might 
Be in admirable plight, i 

For one by one, and two by two. 

He t ossed themhuman hearts to chew 
Which from his wide cloak he drew. 

IV 

Next came Fraud, and he had on, 
Like Eldon, an ermined gown ; 15 
His biff tears, for he wept well, 
Tuinea to mill-stones as they fell. 

And the little children, who 
Round his*feet played to and fro, 


Thinking every tear a gem. 
Had their brains knocked 
them. 


out 


20 

by 


VI 


Clothed with the Bible, as with light, 
And the shadows of the nigtit^ 

Like Sidmouth, next, Hypocrisy 
On a crocodile rode by. 25 


VII 

And many more Destructions played 
In this ghastly masquerade. 

All disguised, even to the eyes, 

Jjike Bishops, lawyers, peers, or spies. 

VIII 

Last came Anarchy: he rode 30 
On a white hoise, splashed with 
blood; 

He was pale even to the lips, 

Like Death in the Apocalypse. 

IX 

And he wore a kingly crown; 

And in his grasp a sceptre shone 3 5 
On his brow this mark I saw— 

‘ I AM God, and King, and Law ! ’ 


15 Like Eldon Hunt MS. ; Like Lord Eldon Wm MS. ermmed Hunt MS , Wise 
MS., ed 1882 ; ermine edd. 1839. 23 shadows] shadow edd. 1839 only, 29 or] and 

Wm MS only. 35 And in his grasp Huni MS., ed. 1882 ; In his hand Wm MS., 
Hunt MS. eancelled, ed, 1889. 36 On his] And on his ed. 1882 only. 
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With a pace stately and fast, 

Over English land he passed, 
Trampling.to a mire of blood 4 0 

The adoring multitude. 

« 

XI 

And a mighty troop around, 

With their trampling shook the 
ground, 

Waving each a bloody sword, 

For the service of their Lord. 45 

XII 

And with glorious triumph, they 
Rode through England proud and 
gay, 

Drunk as with intoxication 
Of tl;^e wine of desolation.- 

xni 

O'er fields and towns, from sea to 
sea, 50 

Passed the Pageant swift and free, 
Tearing up, and trampling down; 
Till they came to London town. 

XIV 

And each dweller, panic-stiicken. 
Felt his heart with terror sicken 55 
Hearing the tempestuous cry 
Of the triumph of Anarchy. 

XV 

For with pomp to meet him came, 
Clothed in arms like blood and flame? 
The hired murderers, who did sing 60 
‘ Thou art God, and Law, and King. 

XVI 

‘ We have waited, weak and lone 
For thy coming. Mighty One! 

Our purses are empty, our swords 
are cold, 

Give us glory, and blood, and gold.’ 65 

XVII 

Lawyers and priests, a motley crowd, 
To the earth their pale brows bowed; 


Like a bad prayer not over loud, 
Whispering—‘ Thou art Law and 
God.^- 

xvin 

Then all cried with one accord, 70 
‘ Thou art King, and God, and Lord; 
Anarchy, to thee we bow, 

Be thy name made holy now! ’ 

XIX 

And Anarchyj the Skeleton, 

Bowed and grinned ig every one, 75 

As well as if his education 

Had cost ten millions to the nation, 

XX 

For he knew the Palaces 
Of our Kings were rightly his; 

His the sceptre, crowu, and globe, 80 
And the gold-inwoven robe. 

XXI 

So he sent his slaves before 
To seize upon the Bank and Tower, 
And was proceeding with intent 
To meet his pensioned Pai Lament 85 

xxn 

When one fled past, a maniac maid, 
And her name was Hope, she said: 
But she looked more like Despair, 
And she cried out in the air: 

XXIII 

‘ My father Time is weak and giay 90 
With waiting for a better day; 

See how idiot-like he stands, 
Fumbling with his palsied hands! 

XXIV 

‘ He has had child after child. 

And the dust of death is pilea 95 
Over every one but me— 

Misery, oh, Misery! ’ 

XXV 

Then she lay down in the street, 
Right before the horses’ feet, . 
Expecting, with a patient eye, 100 
Murder, l^raud, and Anaithy. 


51 the Ewii MS,, ed. IS32; that Wm MS. 56 tempestuous] tremendous edd. 
IsSp 58 For with pomp] For from ... Hunt MS., Wise MS. 71 God] 

Law oidy. 79 rightly TTtse MS.', nightly Hunt MS., edd. 18S2, 1889. 

93 Fumming] Trembling edd, 1889 
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XXVI 

When between her and her foes 
A mist, a light, an image rose, 

Small at first, and weak, and frail 
Like the vapour of a vale: 105 

XXVII 

Till as clouds grow on the blast, 
Like tower-crowned giants striding 
fast, 

And glare with lightnings as they fly, 
And speak in thunder to the sky, . 

xxviri 

It grew—a Shape arrayed in mail 110 
Brighter than the viper’s scale, 

Ana upborne on wings whose grain 
Was as the light of sunny rain. 

XXIX 

On its helm, seen far away, 

A planet, like the Morning’s, lay; 115 
And those plumes its light rained 
through 

Like a shower of crimson dew. 

XXX 

With step as soft as wind it passed 
O’er the heads of men—so fast 
That they knew the presence there. 
And looKed,—but ml was empty 
air. 1 31 

XXXI 

As flnwers beneath May’s footstep 
waken, 

As stai’s from Night’s loose hair are 
shaken. 

As waves arise when loud winds call, 
Thoughts ^>rung where’er that stej) 
did fall, 135 

XXXII 

And the prostra^Snultitude 
Looked-and ankle-deep in blood, 
Hope, that maiden most serene, 

Was walking with a quiet mien: 


[ XXXIII 

I And Anarchy, the ghastly birth, 130 
I Lay dead earth upon the earth; 

I The Horse of Death tameless as wind 
Fled, and with his hoofs did grind 
To dust the oiurderers thronged 
behind. 

XXXIV 

A rushing light of clouds and 
sidendour, 135 

A sense awakening and yet tender 
Was heard and felt—and at its close 
These words of joy and fear arose 

XXXV 

As if their own indignant Earth 
Which gave the sons of England 
birth ^ ♦MO 

Had felt their blood upon her brow, 
And shuddering with a mothers 
throe 

XXXVI 

Had turnfed every drop of blood 
By which her face had been bedewed 
To an accent unwithstood,- m 5 
As if her heart had cried aloud; 

XXXVII 

‘ Men of England, heirs of Glory, 
Heroes of unwritten story, 
Nurslings of one mighty Mother, 
Hopes of her, and one another; 150 

XXXVIII 

‘ Rise like Lions after slumber 
In unvanquishable number. 

Shake your chains to earth like dew 
Which in sleep had fallen on you— 
Ye are many—they are few. 155 

XXXIX 

‘ What is Freedom ?—ye can tell 
That which slavery is, too well— 
For its very name has grown 
To an echo of your own. 


105 a vale” Hunt MS , Ftse MS .; tko vale edd 1882,1889. 113 as] like edd. 

1839 only, 116 its Wise MS , Uimt MS .; it tdd. ish, 1839 isi but Wm MS .; 
and Hurd MS,, edd. 1882,1889. 1x2 May’s footstep Wist MS., Hunt MS .; the 

footstep ed. 1832; May’s footsteps edd. 1889. 132-4 MS. 146 had 

cried Hunt MS., edd, 1882,1839 ; cried out Wise MS. 155 omtt ed, 1882 only. 
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XL 

‘ ’Tis to work and have sucli pay i6o 
As just keeps life from day to day 
In your limos, as in a coll 
For the tyrants’ use to dwell, 

XLI 

‘ So that ye for them are made 
Loom, and plough, and sword, and 
spade, 165 

With or without your own will bent 
To their defence and nourishment. 

XLII 

‘ ’Tis to see your children weak 
With their mothers pine and peak. 
When the winter winds are bleak,— 
They are dying whilst I speak. 171 

xLin 

‘ ’Tis to hunger for such diet 
As the rich man in his riot 
Casts to the fat dogs that lie 
Surfeiting beneath his eye ; 175 

XLIV , 

‘ ’Tis to let the Ghost of Gold 
Take from Toil a thousandfold 
More than e’er its substance could 
111 the tyrannies of old. 

XLV 

‘ Pawr coin—that forgery 180 

Of the title-deeds, which ye 
Hold to something of the worth 
Of the inheritance of Earth. 

XLVI 

' ’Tis to be a slave in soul 
And to hold no strong control 185 
Over your own wills, but be 
All tliat^others make of ye. 

XLVII 

‘ And at length when ye complain 
With a murmur weak and vain 


’Tis to see the Tyrant’s crow 190 

Ride over your wives and you— 
Blood is on the grass like dew. 

XLVIII 

‘ Then it is to feel revenge 
Fiercely thirsting to exchange 
Blood for blood—and wrong for 
wrong— 195 

Do not thus when ye are strong. 

XLIX 

‘ Birds find rest, in ndrroiv nest 
When weary of their wingOd^ quest; 
Beasts find fare, in woody lair 199 
When stoj-m and snow are in the air’. 

L 

‘ Asses, swine, have litter spread 
And with fitting food are fed; 

All things have a home but one— 
Thou, Oh, Englishman, hast none I 

LI 

‘ This is Slavery—savage men, 205 
Or wild beasts within a den 
Would endure not as ye do— 

But such ills they never knew. 

LII 

‘Whatartthou,Freedom? 0 ! could 
slaves 

Answer from their living graves a 10 
This demand—tyrants would flee 
Like a dream’s dim imagery: 

LIU 

‘ Thou art not, as impostors say, 

A shadow soon to pass away, 

A superstition, and a name 215 
Echoing from the cave of Fame. 

LIV 

‘ For the labourer thou art bread, 
And a comely table spread 
From his daily labour come 
In a neat and happy home. 230 


182 of] from Wise MS. only. 186 wills Hunt JlfS., edd. 18S2,1839 ; will Wise MS. 
198 their Wise MS., Hunt MS., edd. 1839 ; the ed. 1832. 216 cave Wise MS., Hunt 

MS., edd 1839 ; caves ed. 1882, Hunt MS. cancelled. 220 In Wise MS., edd. 1882,1889 ; 
Ho Hunt MS. • 

* The following stanza is found in the Wise 5 ^!^. and in edd. 1839, but is wanting 
in the Hunt MS. and in ed. 183a 

‘ Horses, oxen, have a home, • Household dogs, vhen the wind roars, 

When from daily toil they eome; Find a home within warm doors.* 
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LV 

‘ Thou art clothes, and fire, and food 
For the tiampled multitude— 

No—in countries that are free 

Such starvation cannot be 

As in England now we see. 325 

LVI 

‘ To the rich thou art a check, 

When his foot is on the neck 
Of his victim, thou dost make 
Tliat he treads upon a snake. 

* LVII 

‘ Thou ai-t Justice—ne’er for gold 2 30 
May thy righteous laws be sold 
As laws ai’e in England - thou 
Shield’st alike the nigh and low. 

LVIII 

‘Thou art Wisdom—Freemen never 
Dream that God will damn for ever 
All who think those things untrue 
Of which Priests make su^ ado. 337 

LIX 

‘ Thou art Peace—never by thee 
Would blood and treasure wasted be 
As tyrants wasted them, when all 240 
Leagued to quench thy flame in Gaul. 

LX 

‘ What if English toil and blood 
Was pouied forth, even as a flood ? 
It availed, Oh, Liberty, 

To dim, but not extinguish thee. 345 

LXI 

‘ Thou art Love—the rich have kissed 
Thy feet, and like him following 
Christ, 

Give their substance to the free 
And through the rough world follow 
thee. 


LXII 

‘ Or turn their wealth to arms, and 
make 250 

War for thy beloved sake 
On wealth, and war, and fraud— 
whence*they 

Drew the power which is their 
prey. 

LXIII 

‘Science, Poetry, and Thought 
Are thy lamps; they make the lot 
Of the dwellers in a cot 256 

So serene, they curse it not. 

LXIV 

‘ Spiiit, Patience, Gentleness, 

All that can adorn and bless 
Art thou—let deeds, not words, 
express ^ 260 

Thine exceeding loveliness. 

LXV 

‘ Let a great Assembly be 
Of the fearless and the free 
On some’spot of English ground ^ 
Where the plains stretch wide 
around. “ 265 

LX VI 

* Let the blue sky overhead, ^ 

The green earth on which ye 
tread, 

All that must eternal be 
Witness the solemnity. 

LXVII 

* From the corners uttermost 270 
Of the bounds of English coast; 
From every hut, village, and town 
Where those who live and suffer 

moan 

For others’ misery or their own \ 


333 the Hunt MS., edd. 1832,1839 ; both Wist MS. 334 Fi eemen Wise MS , Hunt 
MS., edd, 1839 ; Fieedom ed. 1832. 335 Dream Wise MS., Hunt MS., tdd. 1839 ; 

Dreams ed 1832, damn] doom edd, 1839 only. 348 Give Hunt MS., ed 1832; 
Given TTwa MS , Hunt MS cancelled, edd. 1839 249 follow] followed edd. 1839 wUy. 

350 Or Wm MS., Hunt MS .; Oli edd. 1832,1839. 254 Science, Poetry, PTisi MS., 

Hunt MS .; Science, and Poetry edd. 1832,1839. 257 So Hunt MS., ed. 1832; Such 

they curse tJieir Maker not Wise MS., edd. 1839. 363 and] of ed, 1832 only. 374 or] 

and ed. 1832 only. * 

’ The following stanza is found (cancelled) at this place in the Wise MS. 

‘ Prom the cities where from caves, Troops of starvelings gilding come, 

Like the dead from putrid graves, Living Tenants of a tomb.’ 
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Lxnii 

‘From the workhouse and the prison 
Where pale as corpses newly risen, 
Women, children, youngandold 277 
Groan for pain, and weep for cold— 

LXIX 

‘ From tlw? haunts of daily life 
Where is waged the daily strife 280 
With common wants and common 
cares 

Which sows the human heart with 
tares- 

LXX 

‘ Lastly from the palaces^ 

Where the murmur of distress 
Echoes, like the distant sound 285 
Of a wind alive around 

LXXI 

‘Those prison halls of wealth and 
fashion, 

Where some few feel such compassion 
For those who groan, and toil, and 
wail 

As must^nake their brethren pale— 
LXXU 

‘ Ye who suffer woes untold, 2 91 

Or to feel, or to behold 
Your lost country bought and sold 
With a price of blood and gold— 

LXXIIl 

‘ Let a vast assembly be, 295 

And with great solemnity 
Declare with measured words that ye 
Are, as God has made ye, fiee— 

LXXIV 

‘ Be your strong and simple words 
Keen to wound as shaipened swords, 
And wde as targes let tiiem be, 301 
With their shade to cover ye. 

LXXV 

‘Let the tyrants pour around 
With a quick and startling sound, 
Like the loosening of a sea, 305 
Tivops of armed emblazomy. 

aSa sows tfwi# MS., ffmt MS.; bow edi .. 
ITtmf JUS., sdL 1S33 ; ne’er-said edd. 1889, 
unvanqtHshed HutU MS., edd. 1S32,1889. 


LXXVI 

‘ Let the charged artillery drive 
Till the dead air seems alive 
With the clash of clanging wheels, 
And the tramp of horses’ heels. 3^0 

LXXVII 

‘ Let the fixed bayonet 
Gleam with sharp desire to wet 
Its bright point in English blood 
Looking keen as one for food. 

LXXVIII- 

‘ Let the horsemen’s scimitara 315 
Wheel and flash, like sphereless 
stars 

Thirsting to eclipse their burning 
In a sea of death and mourning. 

LXXIX 

‘ Stand ye calm and resolute, 

Li ke a forest close and mute, 3 2 0 

With folded arms and looks wliich 
are 

Weapons of unvanquished war, 
LXXX 

‘ And let Panic, who outspeeds 
The career of armed steeds 
Pas.s, a disregarded shade 325 

Through your phalanx undismayed. 

LXXXI 

‘ Let the laws of your own land, 
Good or ill, between ye stand 
Hand to hand, and foot to foot, 
Arbiters of the dispute, 330 

LXXXII 

‘ The old Laws of England—they 
Whose reverend heads with age are 
gray, 

Children of a wiser day; 

And whose solemn voice must be 
Thine own echo—Liberty 1 335 

LXXXIII 

‘ On those who first should violate 
Such sacred heralds in their state 
Best the blood that must ensue, 

And It will not rest on you. 

8S3,1889. 297 measured TTjm MS., 

322 of ttUTanquished Wise MS ,; of an 
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LXXXIV 

‘And if then the tyrants dare 340 
Let them ride among jmu there, 
Slash, and stab, and maim, and 
hew,— 

What they like, that lot them do. 

LXXXV 

‘With folded arms and steady 
eyes, 

And little fear, and less surprise, 345 
Look upon them as they slay 
Till their rage has died away. 

LXXXVI 

‘Then they will return with shame 
To the place from which they 
came, 

And the hloo^ thus shed will speak 
Ill hot blushes on their cheek. 351 

LXXXVII 

‘ Every woman in the land 
Will point at them as they stand— 
They will hardly dare to greet 
Their aci^iiaintance in the street. 355 


ixxxvirr 

‘ And the bold, true warriora 
Who have hugged Danger in wars 
Will turn to those wliowouldbefree, 
Ashamed of such base company. 

, LX XXIX 

‘And that slaughter to the Nation 
Shall steam up like inspiration, 361 
Eloquent, omcuhir; 

A volcano heard afar. 

xc 

‘And these words sliall then become 
Like Oppression’s thundered doom 
Ringing through each heart and 
brain, ^ ^ 166 

Heard again—again - again— 

xci 

‘ Rise like Lions after slumber 
In unvanquishable number— 

Bhake your chains to earth like 
dew 370 

Which in sleep had fallen on you— 
Ye are many—they are few.’ 


NOTE ON THE MASK OP ANARCHY. BY * 
MRS. SHELLEY 


Though Shelley’s first eager desire 
to excite Ills countrymen to resist openly 
the oppressions oxislent during ‘tlie 
good old times’ liad faded with early 
youth, still his warmest sympathies were 
for the people. He was a republican, 
and loved a democracy. He looked on 
all human beings as inheriting an equal 
right to possess the dearest privileges 
of our nature; the necessaries of life 
when fairly earned by labour, and in¬ 
tellectual instruction. His hatred of 
any despotism that looked upon the 
people as not to be consulted, or pro¬ 
tected from want and ignorance, was 
intense. He was residing near Leghorn, 
at Villa Valsovano, writing Tlie Genci, 
when the^ news of the Manchester 
Massacre reached us ; it rousedun him 
violent emotions of indignation and 


compassion. Tlie great truth that the 
many, if accordant and resolute, could 
control the few, as was shown some 
years after, made him long to teach his 
injured countrymen how to resist. In- 
, spired by those feelings, he wrote the 
Mask of Anarchy, which he sent to his 
friend Leigh Hunt, to be inserted in the 
Examiner, of which he was then the 
Editor. 

‘I did not insert it,’Leigh Hunt writes 
in his valuable and interesting preface 
to this poem, when he printed it in 
1882, ‘ because I thought that the public 
at large had not become sufficiently dis¬ 
cerning to do justice to the sincerity 
and kmd-heart^neBS of the spirit that 
walked in this flaming robe of verso.' 
Days of outrage have passed away, and 
with them the exasperation that would 

357 in wars Wise MS,, 


346 slay Wise MS., EurU MS , edi. 1889; stay ed, 1832. 
Bunt MS., ed, 1S82 ; in the wars edd. 1839. 
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catise such an appeal to the many to be 
injurious. Without being aware of 
them, they at one time acted on his 
suggestions, and gained the day. But 
they rose when human life was respect¬ 
ed by the Munster m power ; such 
was not the case during the Adminis¬ 
tration which excited Shelley’s abhor¬ 
rence. 

The poem was written for the people, 
and 18 therefoie in a moio popular tone 
than usual, portions stiiko as abrupt 


and unpolished, but many stanzas are 
all his own. I heard him repeat, and 
admired, those beginning 

‘ Mj Father Time is old and gray,’ 

before I knew to what poem they were 
to belong. But the most touching 
passage is that which describes the 
blessed effects of liberty; it might 
make a patriot of any man whose lieart 
was not wholly closed againsthis humbler 
fellow-creatuics. 


PETER BELL THE THIRD 


BY MICniNG MALLECHO, Es(). 


it a parly in a p.irlour, 

Clammed just as they on oaith were 
crammed. 


Some sipping punch—some sipping tea; 
But, as you by their faces .sec. 

All silent, and all-—damned! 

Peter Bell, hy W. Wokdswoeth. 


OvHELU —What means this, my lord ? 

IIami.it —Mai ry, this is Micliing Mallecho; it means mischief, 

Shakespeari;. 


[Composed at Florence, (-ictober, 1819, and forwarded to Hunt (Nov. 2) to 
be published by C. & J. Ollier without the author’s name; ultimately printed 
by Mi-s, Shelley in the second edition of the Poet'ical Works, 1839. A skit by 
John Hamilton Reynolds, Peter Bell, a Lyncal Ballad, had already appeared 
(April, 1819), a few days before the publication of Wordsworth’s Peter Bell, 
a Tale. These productions were reviewed in Leigh Hunt’s Exammer (April 26, 
May 3, 1819); and to the entertainment derived from his perusal of Hunt’s 
criticisms the composition of Shelley’s Peter Bell the Third is chiefly owing.] 


DEDICATION 

TO THOMAS BROWN, ESQ, THE YOUNGER, H.F. 


Deab Tom—A llow me to request 
you to inti’oduce Mr. Peter Bell to 
the respectable family of the Fudges. 
Although he may fall short of those 
very considerable personages in the 
more active properties which character¬ 
ize the Rat and the Apostate, I susjiect 
that even you, their historian, will con¬ 
fess that he surpasses them in the more 
peculiarly legitimate qualification of in¬ 
tolerable dulness. 

You know Mr. Examiner Hunt; well 
—it was he who presented me to two 
of the Mr. Bells. My intimacy with 
the youngni' Mr, Bell naturally sprung 


from this introduction to his brothers. 
And in presenting him to you, I have 
the satisfaction of being able to assure 
you that he is considerably the dullest 
of the three. 

There is this particular advantage in 
an acquaintance with any one of the 
Peter Bells, that if you know one Peter 
Bell, you know three Peter Bells; they 
are not one, but three; not three, but 
one. An awful mystery, wdnch, after 
having* caused torrents of blood, and 
having been hymned by groans enough 
to deafen the music of the spheres, is 
at length illustrated to the satisfaction 
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of all parties in the theological world, Ly 
the nature of Mr. Peter Bell. 

Peter is a polyheclnc Peter, or a Peter 
with many sides. He changes colours 
like a chameleon, and his coat like a 
snake. He is a Proteus of a Peter. 
He w^as at first sublime, pathetic, im¬ 
pressive, profound; then dull; then 
prosy and dull; and now dull—oh so 
very dull' it is an ultra-legitimate 
dulness 

You will p^ceive that it is not 
necessary to consider Hell and the* 
Devil as supei natural machinery. The 
whole scene of my epic is m ‘ this world 
which is ’—so Peter infoimed us befoie 
his conversion to IFhte Ohi — 

‘The w'oild of all ol us, and where 
We find our ftapjnness, or not at all.’ 

Let me observe that I have spent 
six or seven days m composing this 
sublime piece; the orb of my moon- 
like genius has made the fourth part 
of its revolution round the dull earth 
which you inhabit, driving you mad, 
while it has retained its calmness and 
its splendour, and I have been fitting 
this its last phase ‘to occupy a per¬ 
manent station in the literatuie of my 
country.’ 

Your works, indeed, dear Tom, sell 
better; but mine are far superior. The 
public IS no judge; posterity sets all to 
lights. 

Allow me to observe that so much 
has been written of Peter Bell, that 
the present history can be considered 
only, like the Iliad, as a continuation of 


that series of cyclic poems, which have 
already been candidates for bestoiving 
immortality upon, at the same time 
that they receive it from, his character 
and adventures. In this point of view 
I have violated no rule of syntax in 
beginning my cftniposition with a con¬ 
junction ; the full stop wdiich closes 
the poem continued by me being, like 
the full stops at the end of the Iliad 
and Odyssey, a full stop of a very quali¬ 
fied import 

Hoping that the immortality which 
you have given to the Fudges, you will 
receive from them; and in the firm 
expectation, that when London shall 
be an habitation of bitterns; when 
St. Paul’s and Westminster Abbey 
shall stand, shapeless and nameless 
rums, in the muLst of an unpeopled 
marsh; when the piers of Waterloo 
Bridge shall become the nuclei of islets 
of reeds and osiers, and cast the jagged 
shadows of .their broken arches on the 
solitary stre^im, some transatlantic com¬ 
mentator will be weighing in the scales 
of some new and now unimagiiftd system 
of criticism, the respective merits of the 
Bells and the Fudges, and their his¬ 
torians. I remain, dear Tom, yours 
sincerely, 

Michistg Mallecho. 

December i, 1819. 

* P.S.—Pray excuse the date of place; 
so soon as the profits of the publica¬ 
tion come m, I mean to hire lodgings 
in a more respectable sti'eet. 


PROLOGUE 

Peter Bells, one, two and three, As the mean of two extremes— 

O’er the wide world wandering be.— (This was learned from Aldric’s 
First, the antenatal Peter, ^ themes) _ ^ to 

Wrapped in w'^eeds of the same metie, Shielding from the guilt of schism 
The so-long-prodestined raiment 5 The orthodoxal syllogism; 

Clothed iij which to walk his way The First Peter-he who was 
meant • Like the shadow in the glass 

The second Peter; whose ambition Of the second, yet unripe, 15 
Is to link the proposition, His substantial antitype.— 

10 Aldrio's] t.«. Aldnch’s—a gelling adapted here by Woodhetry, 
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Then came Peter Bell tlie Second, 
Who henceforward must be reckoned 
The body of a double soul, 

And that portion of the wliole 20 
Without which the r(‘st would seem 
Ends of a disjointed dream. — 

And the Third is ho who lias 
O’er the pi’ave been forced to pass 
To the other side, which is,— 25 
Go and try else,—just like this. 

Peter Bell the First was Peter 
Sniugsor, milder, softer, neater, 
Like cue soul before it is 
Born from that world into this, 30 
The next Peter Bell was lie, 
Predevote, like you and ino. 

To good or evil as may come; 

His was the seveivr doom,— 

For he was an evil Cotter, 35 

And a polygamic Potter. * 

And the last is Peter Bell, 

Damned since our fust luireuts fell, 
Damned eternally to Hell— 

Surely he deserves it well! 40 

eART THE FIRST 

DEATH 

I 

And Peter Bell, when he had been 
With fresh-imported Holl-fire 
warmed, 

Grew serious-from his dress and 
mien 

’Twas very plainly to be seen 
Peter was quite retormed. 5 

II 

His eves turned up, his mouth 
turned down; 

His accent caught a nasal twang; 


He oiled his hair *; there might be 
heard 

The OTace of God in every woid 
Wliich Peter said or sang. 10 

III 

But Peter now grew old, and had 
An ill no doctor could unravel; 

His torments almost drove him 
mad 

Some said it was a fevor bad— 

Some swore it was the gravel. 15 

IV 

His holy friends then canie about, 
And with long preaching and per- 
suiision 

Convinced the patient that, without 

The smallest shadow of a doubt, 

He was predestined to damna¬ 
tion. 20 

V 

They said—‘Thy name is Peter 
Bell; 

Thy skin is of a biimstone hue; 

Alive or dead—ay, sick or well— 

The one God made to rhyme with 
hell; 

The other, I tliink, rhymes with 
you.’ 25 

VI 

Then Peter set up such a yell !— 
The nurse, who with some water 
gruel 

Was climbing up the stairs, as 
well 

As her old legs could climb them— 
fell. 

And broke them both—the fall was 
cruel. 30 


The oldest scholiasts read— 

A dodecagamic Potter. 

This is at once more descriptive and moie megalophonoiis,—but the alliteration 
of the text had captivated the vulgar ear of the herd of later oommeritators.— 
[Shelliy’s Note.] 

* To those who have not duly appreciated the distinction between Whale and 
Ruesfa oil, this attribute might rather seem to belong to the Bandy than the 
Evangelic. The effect, when to the windward, is indeed so similar, that it requires 
a subtle naturalist to discriminate the animals. They belong, however, to distinct 
genera,—.^SflEUiir’s Note.] 
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VII 

’he Parson from tho casement lept 
Into the lake of Windermere— 
Ltid raanv an eel—though no adept 
n God’s right reason for it-kopt 34 
Gnawing his kidneys half a year. 

VIII 

Liid all the rest rushed through the 
door, 

And tumhlod over one another, 
md broke theiu skulls.—Upon the 
lloor 

[eanwhilo sat Peter Boll, and swore, 
And cursed his father and his 
mother; 40 

IX 

nd laved of God.and sin, .ind death, 
Blaspheming like an infidel; 
nd said, that with his clenched 
teeth 

[e’d seize the earth fiom under¬ 
neath, 

And drag it with him down to 
hell. 45 

X 

s he was speaking came a spasm. 
And wrenched his gnashing teeth 
asunder; 

ike one whosees astrange phantasm 
elay,—there was a silent chasm 49 
Between his upper jaw and under. 

XI 

nd 3’'ellow death lay on his face ; 
And a fixed smile that was not 
human 

old, as 1 understand the case, 
liat he was gone to the wrong 
place 

I heard all this from the old 
woman. 55 

XII 

hen there came down from Lang- 
dale Pike 

A cloud, with lightning, wind and 
hail; • 

. swept over the mountains liktf 
n ocean,—and I heard it strike 
The woods and crags of Grasmere 
vale. 60 


XIII 

And I saw the black storm come 
Nearer, minute after minute; 6 a 

Its thunder made the cataracts dumb ; 
With hiss,and clash, and hollow hum, 
It neared as if*the Devil was in it. 

XIV 

The Devil was in itho had bought 
Peter for half-a-crowii; and when 
The storm which bore him vanished, 
nought 

That in the house that storm had 
caught 

Was over seen again. 70 

XV 

The gaping neighbours came next 
day— 

They found all vanished from the 
shore: 

The Bible, whence he used to pray. 
Half scorched under a hen-coop lay; 
Smashed glass — and nothing 
more 75 

PART THE SECOND 

THE DEVIL 

I 

The Devil, I safely can aver, 

Has neither hoof, nor tail, nor 
sting; 

Nor is he, as some sages swear, 

A spirit, neither here nor there. 

In nothing—yet in everything. 80 

II 

He is—what we are ; for sometimes 
The Devil is a gentleman; 

At others a bard nartering rhymes 
For sack; a statesman spinning 
crimes; 

A swindler, living as he can; 85 

HI 

A thief, who cometh in the night, 
With whole boots and net panta¬ 
loons, 

Likesomeonewhom it were not right 
To mentionor the luckless wight 
From whom he steals nine silver 
spoons. 90 
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lY 

But in this case he did apear 
Like a slo]:>merchant nom Wap- 
Ping, 

Atul with smug face, and eye severe, 
On every side did p#rk and peer 94 
Till he saw Peter dead or napping. 

V 

Ho had on an upper Benjamin 
(For he was of the driving schism) 
In the which he wraiiped his skin 
From the storm he travelled in. 

For fear of rheumatism. 100 

VI 

lie called the ghost out of the corse 
It was exceedingly like Peter,— 
Only its voice was hollow and 
hoarse— 

It had a queerish look of course - 
Its dress too was a little neater. 105 

vii 

The Devil knew not his name and lot; 

Peter knew not that he was Bell: 
Each had an upper stream of thought, 
Whiclf made ail seem as it was not; 
Fittingitselftoallthingswell. no 

vm 

Peter thought he had parents dear. 
Brothers, sisters, cousins, cronies, 
In the fens of Lincolnshire ; 
lie perhaps had found them there 
Had he gone and boldly shown 
his 115 

tx 

Solemn phiz in his own village; 

Where he thought oft when a boy 
He’d clomb the orchai’d walls to 
pillage 

The produce of his neighbour’s tillage. 
With marvellous pride and joy. 120 

X 

And the Devil thought he had, 

’Mid the misery and confusion 
Of an unjust war, just made 
A fortune by the gainful trade 
O^iving soldiers rations bad— 125 
tOie world is full of strange do- 
vlusion— 


XI 

That he had a mansion planned 
In a square like Grosvenor Square, 
That ho was aping fasliioii, and 
That he now came to Westmore¬ 
land 130 

To see what was lomantic there. 

XII 

And all this, though quite ideal,— 
Ready at a breath to vanish,— 
Was a state not mare unreal 
Than tho peace he could not feel, 135 
Or the care lie could not banish. 

XIII 

After a little conversation, 

The Devil told Peter, if he chose, 
Ho’d bring hiim fo tire world of 
fashion 

By giving him a situation 140 

In his own service—and new clothes. 

XIV 

And Peter bowed, quite pleased and 
proud. 

And after waiting some few days 
For a new livery—dirty yellow 
Turned up with black—the wretched 
fellow 145 

Was bowled to Hell in the Devil’s 
cliaise. 

PART THE THIRD 

HELL 

I 

Hell is a city much like London— 
A populous and a smoky city; 
There are all sorts of people un¬ 
done, 

And there is little or no fun done *,150 
Small justice shown, and still less 
pity. 

II 

There is a Castles, and a Canning, 

A Cobbett, and a Castlereagh; 

AH sorts of caitiff corpses planning 
All sorts of cozening for trepan- 
nine 155 

Corpses less corrupt than they. 
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III 

TlifTe is a * * * , who has lost 
His ^vlts, or sold them, none knows 
which; 

He walks about a double ghost, 

And though as thin as Praud al¬ 
most— i 6 o 

Ever grows more giim and lich. 

IV 

There is a Chancery Court; a King; 
A manufactufing mob; a sot 

Oftliievos who by themselvcsare sent 

Similar thieves to represent; 165 

An army; and a public debt. 

V 

Which last is a scheme of paper 
money, , 

And means—being interpreted— 

‘ Bees, keep your wax—give us the 
honey. 

And we will plant, while skies are 
sunny, 170 

Flowers, which in winter seive 
instead.’ 

VI 

Til eve is a great talk of revolution— 
And a great chance of despotism— 

German soldiers — camps — confu¬ 
sion— 

Tumults — lotteries — rage — delu¬ 
sion— 175 

Gin—suicide—and methodism; 

VII 

Taxes too, on wine and bread, 

And meat, and beer, and tea, and 
cheese. 

From which those patriots pure are 
fed, 179 

Who gorge before they reel to bed 
The tenfold essence of all these. 


VIII 

There are mincing women, mew- 

(Like cats, who amant miseii \) 

Of them own virtue, and pursuuig 
Their gentler sifters to that ruin. 
Without which—what were chas¬ 
tity?’ 

IX 

Lawyers—judges—old h obn obbers 
Are there—bailiffs— chancellors— 
Bishops—great and little robbeis— 
Rhymesters—pamphleteers—stock- 
jolibers— 190 

Men of glory in the wars,— 


Things whose trade is, over ladies 
To lean, and flirt, and stare, and 
simper, 

Till all that is divine in woman 
Grows cruel, courteous, smooth, in¬ 
human, 195 

Crucified ’twixt a smile and whim¬ 
per. 

XI 

Thrusting, toiling, wailing, moil¬ 
ing, 

Frowning, preaching — such a 
riot I 

Each with never-ceasing labour, 
Whilst he thinks he cheats his 
neighbour, aoo 

.Cheating his own heart of quiet. 

XII 

And all these meet at levees 
Dinners convivial and political 
Suppers of epic poetsteas. 

Where small talk dies in agonies 
Breakfasts professional and criti¬ 
cal ; 206 


' One of the attributes in Linnaeus’s description of the Cat. To a similar cause 
the caterwauling of more than one species of this genus is to be referred except, 
indeed, that the poor quadruped is compelled to qiiariol with its own pleasures, 
whilst the biped is supposed only to qunnel with those of others.— [Shsuiv’s Notb.] 
® What would this husk and excu^ for a virtue be without its keinel prostitution, 
or the kernel prostitution without this husk of a virtue? I wonder the women of 
the town do not form an association, like the Society for the Suppression of Vice, 
for, the support of what may be called the ‘King, Church, and Constitution’ of 
tkeir order. But this subject is almost too horrible for a joke.— [Shelley's Note.] 
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XIII 

Lunches and snacks so aldermanic 
That one would furnish forth ten 
dinners, 

Wliere reigns a Ciotan-tongufed 
panic, 

Lest news Russ, Dutch, or Ale¬ 
man nic 210 

Should make some losers, and 
some Winners 

XIV 

At conversazioni—balls— 
Conventicles-and drawing-rooms - 

Courts of law—committees—calls 

Of a morning—clubs—book-stalls— 
Churches — masquerades — and 
tombs. 216 

XV 

And thisis Hell- and in this smother 
All are damnable and damned ; 

Each one damning, damns the other; 

They are damned by one another, 220 

By none other are they damned. 

, XVI 

’Tis a lie to say, ‘ God damns ^’ 
Where was Heaven's Attorney 
General 

When they first gave out such flams? 

Let there be an end of shams, 225 
They are mines of poisonous 
mineral. 

XVII 

Statesmen damn themselves to be 
Cursed: and lawyeis damn their 
souls 

To the auction of a fee ; 

Churchmen damn themselves to 
see 

God’s sweet love in burning coals. 

xvm 

The rich are damned, beyond all 


The weak and wretched; and the 
poor 

Damn their broken hearts to endure 
Stripe on stripe, with groan on 
groan. 236 

XIX 

Sometimes the poor are damned 
indeed 

To take,—not means for being 
blessed,— 

But Cohbett’s snuff, revenge ; that 
weed 

From which the worms that it doth 
feed 240 

Squeeze less than they before 
possessed. 

XX 

And some few, like we know who, 
Damned—but God alone knows 
why— 

To believe their minds are given 

To make this ugly Hell a Heaven; 
In which faith they live and die. 

XXI 

Thus, as in a town, plague-stricken, 
Each man be he sound or no 

Must indifferently sicken; 

As when day begins to thicken, 250 
None knows a pigeon from a 
crow,— 

XXII 

Si^ood and bad, sane and mad, 

The oppressor and the oppressed ; 

Those who weep to see what others 

Smile to inflict upon their brothers; 
Lovers, haters, worst and best; 2 5 <5 

XXIII 

All aredamned—they breath© an air, 
Tiiick, infected, joy-dispelling: 

Each pursues what seems most fair, 

Mining like moles, through mind, 
and there 260 

Scoop palace-caverns vast, where 
Care 

In thronfed state is ever dwelling. 


cure, 232 

To taunt, and starve, and trample 
on 

^ Thii libel on our national oath, and this accusation of all our countrymen 
of being in the daily practice of solemnly asseverating the most enormous false¬ 
hood, i fear deserves the notice of a more active Attorney General than that here 
alluded to'.—[S hsukt's Non.] 
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PART THE FOURTH 

SIN 

I 

Lo, Peterin Hell’s GrosvenorSquare, 
A footman in the Devil’s service! 
And the misjudging world would 
swear 265 

That every man in service there 
To viidue would prefer vice. 

ri 

But Peter, though now damned, was 
not 

What Peter was before damnation. 
Men oftentimes prepare a lot 270 

Which ere it imds them, is not 
what 

Suits with their genuine station. 

III 

All things that Peter saw and felt 
Had a peculiar aspect to him; 
And when they came within the 
_ belt 275 

Of his own nature, seemed to melt. 
Like cloud to cloud, into him. 

IV 

And so the outward world uniting 
To that within him, he became 
Considerably uninviting 280 

To those who, meditation slighting, 
Were moulded in a different frame. 


And he scorned them, and they 
scorned him; 

And he scorned all they did; and 
they 

Did all that men of their own trim 

Are wont to do to please their 
whim, ^ 286 

Drinking, lying, swearing, play. 

VI 

Such were his fellow*servants; thus 
His virtue, like our own, was 
built r 

Too much on that indignant fuss* 2 90 

Hypocrite Pride stirs up in us 
To bully one another's guilt. 


VII 

He had a mind which was somehow 
At once circumference and centre 
Of all he might or feel or know; 295 
Nothing went ever out, although 
Something did ever enter. 

VIII 

He had as much imagination 
As a pint-pothe never could 
Fancy another situation, 300 

From which to dart his contem¬ 
plation, 

Than that wherein he stood. 

IX 

Yet his was individual mind, 

And new created all he saw 
In a new manner, and refined 305 
Those new creations, and combined 
Them, by a master-spii'it’s law. 

X 

Thus—though unimaginative— 

An apprehension clear, intense, 
Of his mind’s work, had made alive 
The things it wrought on: I believe 
Wakening a sort of thought in 
sense. 312 

XI 

But from the fiist ’twas Peter’s drift 
To be a kind of moral eunuch. 

He touched the hem of Nature’s 
shift, 315 

Felt faint—and never dared uplift 
*The closest, all-concealing tunic. 

XII 

She laughed the while, with an arch 
smile, 

And kissed him with a sister’s kiss, 
And said—* My best Diogenes, 320 
I love you well—but, if you please, 
Tempt not again my deepest bliss. 

XIII 

‘ ’Tis you are cold-for I, not coy, 
Yield love for love, frank, warm, 
and true; 

And Burns, a Scottish peasant boy— 
His errors prove it—knewmy joy 326 
More, learned friend, than you. 


aga one Flea^/ cj., Rossetti, Forman, Dowden, Woodberrj /; out 1830, 2nd ed. 
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XI7 

*Bocca hacciata non periJe ventura, 
Ansi nnnuova comeJa lalum 

So thought Boccaccio, whose sweet 
words might cure a 33^ 

Male prude, like you,, from what you 
now endure, a 

Low-tide in soul, like a stagnant 
laguna.’ 

XV 

Then Peter rubbed his eyes severe, 
And smoothed his spacious fore¬ 
head down 

With his broad palm; -’twixt love 
and fear, 3^5 

He looked, as lie no doubt felt, 
(jueer, 

And m his dream sate down. 

XVI 

Tlie Devil was no uncommon 
creature; 

A leaden-witted thief- just hud¬ 
dled ^ 339 

Out of the dross and scum of nature; 

A toad-like lump of limb and feature, 
With mind, and heart, and fancy 
muddled. 

XVII 

He was that heavy, dull, cold thing, 
The spirit of evil well may be: 

A drone too base to have a sting; 

Who gluts, and grimes his lazy wing, 
And calls lust, luxury. 3^^? 

XVIII 

Now he was quite the kind of wight 
Round whom collect, at a fixed 
aera, 

Venison, turtle, hock, and claret,— 

Good cheer—and those who come to 
share it— 351 

And best East Indian madeira! 

XIX 

It was his fancy to invite 
Men of science, wit, and learning, 

Who came to lend each other light; 

He proudly thought that his gold's 
milht • 356 

Had set those spirits burning. 


XX 

And men of learning, science, wit, 
Considered him as you and I 
Think of some rotten tree, and sit 
Lounging and dining under it, 3<»* 
Exposed to the wide sky. 

XXI 

And all the while, with loose fat, 
smile, 

The Avilling wretch sat winking 
theie, 364 

Believing ’twas his power that m^e 
That jovial scene-and that all paid 
Homage to his unnoticed chair. 

XXII 

Tiiough to be sure this place was 
HeU; 

He was the Devil—and all they— 
What though the claret circled well, 
And wit, like ocean, rose and fell ?— 
Were damned eternally. 373 


PART THE FIFTH 

GRACE 

I 

Among the guests who often stayed 
Till the Devil’s petits-soupers, 

A man there came, fair as a 
maid, 375 

And Peter noted what he said, 
Standing behind his master’s chair, 

II 

He was a mighty poet—and 
A subtle-souled psychologist; 

All things he seemed to understand. 

Of old or new—of sea or land— 381 
But his own mind-which was 
a mist. 

Ill 

This was a man who might have 
turned 

Hell into Heaven-snd so in glad¬ 
ness 

A Heaven unto himself have earned; 

But he in shadows undiscemed 386 
Trusted,—and damned himself to 
madness. 
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IV 

He spoke of poetry, and how 
‘ Divine it was—a light—a love— 
A spirit which like wind doth blow 
As it listeth, to and fro; 391 

A dew rained down from God above; 

V 

' A power which comes and goes like 
dream, 

And which none can ever trace- 
Heaven’s light on eaiih—Truth’s 
brightest beam.’ 395 

And when he ceased there lay the 
gleam 

Of those words upon his face. 

VI 

Now' Peter, when he heard such talk, 
Would, heedless of a broken pate, 
Stand like a man asleep, or balk 400 
Some washing guest of knife or fork, 
Or drop and break lus master’s plate 

VII 

At night he oft would start and w'ake 
Like a lover, and began 
In a wild measure songs to make 405 
On moor, and glen, and rocky lake, 
And on the heart of man— 


VIII 

And on the unheisal sky— 

And the wide earth’s bosom 
OTeen,— 

And the sw'eet, strange mystery 410 
Of what beyond these things may lie, 
And yet remain unseen. 

IX 

for in his thought he visited 
The spots in which, ere dead and 
damned. 

Pie his wayward life had led ; 415 

STet knew not whence the thoughts 
were fed 

Which thus his fancy crammed. 

X 

ind these obscure remembrances ^ 
StiiTed such harmony in Peter,' 
That, whensoever he should please, 
le could speak of rocks and trees 4 21 
In poetic metre. 


XI 

For though it wms without a sense 
Of meiuoiy, yet he remembered 
well 

Many a ditch and quick-set fence ; 
Of lakes he had intelligence, 426 
He kneAV something of heath and 
fell. 

XII 

He had also dim recollections 
Of pedlars tramping on their 
• rounds; 

Milk-pans and pails; and odd "col¬ 
lections 430 

Of saws, and proverbs; and reflec¬ 
tions 

Old parsons make in burying- 
grounds. 

XIII 

But Peter’s verse was clear, and 
came 

Aiinouncingfromthefrozcnheai'th 
Of a cold age, that none might 
tame * ^ _ 435 

The soul of that diviner flame 
It augured to the Earth: •* 

xiv 

Like gentle rains, on the dry plains, 
Making that green wdiich lato was 
gray, 

Or like the sudden moon^ that stains 
Some gloomy chambers window- 
_ panes _ 441 

With a broad light like day. 

XV 

For language was m Peter's hand 
Like clay while he was yet a 
potter; 

And he made songs for all the 
land, 445 

Sweet both to feel and understand, 
As pipkins lateto mountain Cotter. 

XVI 

And Mr. —, the bookseller, 

Gave twenty pounds for some ;— 
then scorning 

A footman’s yellow coat to wear, 
Peter, too ^u-oud of heart, 1 fear, 451 
Instantly gave the Devil warning. 
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XVII 

Whereat the Devil took offence, 
And swore in his soul a great 
oath then, 454 

‘ That for his damned impertinence 
He’d bring him to a proper sense 
Of what was due to gentlemen I ’ 

PART THE SIXTH 

* DAMNATION 

I 

‘0 THAT mine enemy had written 
A book! ’—cried Job a tearful 
curse, 

If to the Arab, as the Briton, 4^0 
’Twas galling 10 be critic-bitten: — 
The Devil to Peter wished no 
worse. 

II 

When Peter’s next new book found 
vent. 

The Devil to all the first Reviews 
A copy of it slyly sent, 465 

With five-pound noth as compli- 
mient. 

And this short notice — ‘ Pray 
abuse.’ 

III 

Then seriatim, month and quarter. 
Appeared such mad tirades.—One 
said— 

‘Peter seduced Mrs. Foy’s daughter. 
Then drowned the mother in Ulls- 
water, ^ ‘471 

The last thing as he went to bed.’ 

IV 

Another—' Let him shave his head! 
Where’s Dr. Willis?—Or is he 
joking ? 

What does the rascal mean or 
hope, 475 

No longer imitating Pope, 

In that barbarian Shakespeare 
poking?’ 

V 

One more, ‘ Is incest not enough ? 
And must there be adultery too? 


Grrace after meat? Miscieant an 
Liar! 4S 

Thief! Blackguard! Scoundrel 
Fool I Hell-fire 

Is twenty times too good for yoi 

VI 

‘By that last book of yours w 
think 

You’ve double damned yoursa 
to scorn ; 

Wo warned you whilst yet on th 
brink 48 

You stood. From your black nam 
will shrink 

The babe that is unborn.’ 

VII 

All these Reviews the Devil made 

Up in a parcel, which he had 
Safely to Peter’s house conveyed. 49 
For carriage, tenpence Peter paid- 

Untied them—read them-wen 
half mad. 

VIII 

‘ What! ’ cried he, ‘ this is my rewar 

For nights of thought, and day 
of toil? 

Do poets, but to be abhorred 49 
By men of whom they neyer hearc 

Consume their spirits’ oil ? 

IX 

‘ What have I done to them ?—an 
who 

Is Mrs. Foy ? ’Tis very cruel 
To sneak of me and Betty &o! 50 

Adultery! God defend me! Oh! 

I’ve half a mind to fight a duel. 


‘ Or,' cried he, a grave look colled 




‘ Is it my genius, like the moon, 
Sets those who stand her face ir 
specting,^ _ ^ 50 

That face within their brain refleci 

Like a ci'azed bell-chime, out 0 
tune ?’ 


5 OKI Betty] Emma ?SS9, 2nd ed. See Utter from Shelley to Ollier, May 14 , i 8 ao {Sheik 
Memorials, p. 139 ). 
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XI 

For Peter did nol know the town, 
But ttiought,as country readers do, 
For half a guinea or a crown, 51 o 

He bought oblivion or renown 
. From (1 od’s own voice* in a review. 

XII 

All Peter did on this occasion 
Was.writmgsome sad stuff in prose, 
Jt IS a dangerous invasion 515 

When poets criticize; their station 
Is to delight, not pose. 

nil 

The Devil then sent to Leipsic fair 
For Born’s translation of Kant’s 
book; 

A world of wor 48 , tail foremost, where 
Right—wrong — false—true — and 
foul—and fair 521 

As in a lottery-wheel are shook. 

XIV 

Fivethousandcrammed octavo pages 
Of German psychologies,—he 
Who his furor va horum assuages 525 
Thereon, deserves just seven months’ 
wages 

More than will e’er be due to me. 

XV 

1 looked on them nine several days, 
And then Isaw that they were bad; 
A friend, too, spoke in their dis¬ 
praise,— 530 

He never read themwith amaze 
I found Sir William Drummond had. 

XVI 

When the book came, the Devil sent 
It 10 P. Verbovalo®, Escjuire, 
With a brief note of compli merit, 535 
By that night’s Carlisle mail. It went. 
And set his soul on fire. 


xvii 

Fire, which ex lucepraebens fumum, 
Made him beyond the bottom 
see 

Of truth’s clear well—when I and 
you, Ma’;im, 540 

Go, as we shall do, suhtcf Jmmum, 
We may know more than he. 

XVIII 

Now Peter ran to seed in soul 

. Into a walking paradox; 

For he was neither part nor whole, 

Nor good, nor bad—nor knave nor 
fool; 546 

—Among the woods and rocks 

XIX 

Furious he rode, where late he 
ran, 

Lashing and spurring his tame 
hobby; 

Turned to a formal puritan, 550 

A solemn and unsoxual man,— 
HehalfbehevedTF/ufe Oh. 


This steed in vision he would ride. 
High trotting over nine-inch 
bridges, _ ^ _ 5 '14 

With Flibbertigibbet, imp of pride, 
Mocking and mowing by his side— 
A mad-brained gohlm for a ^ide— 
Over corn-fields, gates, and hedges. 

I 

XXI 

After these ghastly rides, he came 
Home to his heart, and found from 
thence ^ 560 

Much stolen of its accustomed flame; 
His thoughts grew weak, drowsy, 
and lame 

Of their intelligence. 


’ Voxpopuli, vox del. As Mr. Godwin truly observes of a moie famous saying, 0/ 
8 om« mnt as a popular maxim, hut toMy desUiuU 0/ philosophical acmtacy.—[Ha.iiU.^x‘'9 
Noie.] 

^ Quasi, Qm valet verba t e. all the words which have been, are, or may be ex¬ 
pended by, for, against, with, or ou him. A sufiicieut proof of the utility of this 
history Peter's piogenitor who selected this name seems to have possessed a pure 
anticipated cognition of the nature and modesty of this ornament of lus posterity.— 
[SuEufiV’s NorE,] 
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XXII 

To Peter’s view, all seemed one hue; 

He was no Whig, he was no Tory; 
No Deist and no Christian he566 
He got so subtle, that to be 
Nothing, wjis all Ins gloiy. 

XXIII 

One single point in his belief 
From his organization spi’ung. 570 
The heart-enrooted faith, the chief 
Ear in his doctrines’ blighted sheaf, 
That ‘ Happiness is wrong ’; 

XXIV 

So thought Calvin and Dominic; 

So think theirliercesuccessors, who 
Even now would neither stint nor 
stick 57*5 

Oiir flesh from off our bones to pick, 
If they might ‘ do their do.’ 

XXV 

His moi als thus were underaiined 
The old Peter-the hard, old 
Pv/tter— ^ 580 

Was boin anew within his mind; 
He grew dull, harsh, sly. unrefined, 
As when he tramiied beside the 
Otter ^ 

XXVI 

In the death hues of agony 584 
Lamhently flaslmig from a fish, 
Now Peter felt_ amused to see 
Shades like a rainbow’s rise and floe. 
Mixed with a certain hungry wish*. 


xxvir 

So in his Country’s dying face 
He looked—and, lovely as she 

kSeeking in vain his last embrace, 59 * 
Wailing her own abandoned case. 
With hai denod sneer he turned 
away: 

xxviii 

And coolly to Jus own soul said 
‘ Do you not think that we miglit 
make 595 

A poem on her when she’S dead 
Or, no—a thought is in my head— 
Her shroud for a new sheet I’ll 
take: 

XXIX 

‘ My wife wants one.- Let who will 
bury 

This mangled corpse I And I and 
you, 600 

My dearest Soul, will then make 
merry. 

As the Prince Regent did with 
Sherry,—’ 

‘Ay- and at last desert me too.’ 

XXX 

And so his Soul would not be 
gay, 

But moaned within him; like a 
fawn 605 

Moaning within a cave, it lav 
Wounded and wasting, day by 

Till alfits life of life was gone. 


603-3 See Edtto'i 'i Note, 

* A famous river m the new Atlantis of tlie Dynastophylic Pantisocratists — 
[Shi LLU *8 Note.] 

^ See the description of the beautiful colours produced during the agonizing 
death of a number of trout, in the fourth part of a long poem in blank verse, pub¬ 
lished witlaii a few years. [ 27 w Excuraonf VIII 11 . 568-71—En.] That poem 
contains curious evidence of the gradual hardening of a strong but circumscubed 
sensibility, of the perversion of a penetrating but pamo-sti icken understanding. 
Tlie autlior might have deiived a lesson which he had piobably forgotten from 
these swut t and sublime verses — 

‘This lesson. Shepherd, let us two divide, 

Taught both bv what she* shows and what conceals, 

Never to blend our pleasure or our pride 

With sorrow of the meanest thing that feels.’—[S h>.i.i.ey’8 Note.] 

, * Nature. 
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XXXI 

As troubled skies stain waters clear. 
The storm in Peter’s heart and mind 
Now made his verses dark and queer: 
They were the ghosts of what they 
were, 612 

Shaking dim grave-clothes in the 
wind. 

XXXII 

For he now raved enormous folly, 
Of Baptisms, Suuday-schools, and 
Graves, • 615 

’Twould 'make George Colman 
melancholy 

To have heard him, like a male Molly, 
Chanting those stupid staves. 

XXXTII 

Yet the Reviews, who heaped abuse 
On Peter while he wrote for free¬ 
dom, 620 

So soon as in his song they spy 
The folly which soothes tyrannv, 
Praise him, for those who feed ’em. 

XXXIV 

‘ He was a man, too great to scan ;~ 
A planet lost in tiuth’s keen 
rays;— ^ 625 

His virtue, awful and prodigious 
He was the most sublime, religious, 
Pure-mmded Poet of these days.’ 

XXXV 

As soon as he read that, cried Peter, 
‘ Eureka! I have found the way 
To make a better thing of metre 631 
Than e’er was made by living creature 
Up to this blessbd day.’ 

XXXVI 

Then Peter wrote odes to the 
Devil 

In one of which he meekly said : 


‘ May Carnage and Slaughter, 636 
Thy niece and thy dau^ter, 

May llapine and Famine, 

Thy goige ever cramming, 

Glut thee with living and dead I 

KXXVII 

‘ May Death and Damnation, 641 
And Consternation, 

Flit up from Hell with puie intent! 
Slasn them at Manchester, 
Glasgow, Leeds, and Chester; 645 
Drench all with blood from Avon 
to Trent. 

XXXVIII 

' Let thy body-guard yeomen 
Ilew down babes and women, 
And laugh with bold triumph till 
Heaven be rent! 

When Moloch in Jewry 650 

Munched children with fury. 

It was thou, Devil, dining with pure 
intent 

part! THE SEVENTH 

DOUBLE DAMNATION* 

The Devil now know his proper 
cue. — 

Soon as he read the ode, he drove 
To' his friend Lord MacMurder- 
chouse’s, 655 

A man of interest in both houses, 

* And said‘ For money or for love, 

II 

‘ Pray find some cure or sinecure; 

To feed from the superfluous taxes 
A friend of ours—a poet—fewer 660 
Have fluttered tamer to the lure 
Than he.’ His lordship stands 
and racks his 


^ It IS cuuoiis to observe how often extiemes meet. Cobbett and Peter use the 
same language for a different purpose: Peter is indeed a sort of metrical Cobbett 
Cobbett 18 , bovvover, more mischievous than Peter, because he pollutes a holy and 
now unconqiferable cause with the principles of legitimate murder; whilst the 
other only makes a bad one ridiculous and odious. 

If either Peter or Cobbett should see this note, each will feel more indignation 
at being compared to the other thiui at any censure implied in the moral perversion 
laid to their charge.—[S heuey’s Noie.] 
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III 

Stupid brains, while one might count 
As many beads as he had 
boroughs,— 

At length replies; from liia mean 
front. ^ <^65 

Like one who rubs out an account, 
Smoothing away the unmeaning 
funows: 

IV 

‘ It happens fortunately, dear Sir, 

I can. I liope I need require 
No pledge fiom you, that he wll 
stir _ 670 

In our aifairslike Oliver, 

That he’ll be w orthy of his hire.’ 

V 

These words exchanged, the news 
sent off 

To Peter, home the Devil hied,— 
Took to his bed; he had no cough, 
No doctor, — meat and drink 
enough,— 676 

Yet that same night hfe died. 

<■ VI 

The Devil’s corpse was leaded down; 
His decent heirs enjoyed his 
pelf, 

Mourning-coaches, many a one, 6R0 
Followed his hearse along .the 
town 

Where was the Devil himself? 


When Peter heard of his promo¬ 
tion, 

His eyes grew like two stars for 
buss: 

Ttiere was a bow of sleek devotion 
Faigendering in his back; each mo¬ 
tion 686 

Seemed a Lord’s shoe to kiss. 

VIII 

He hired a house, bought plate, and 
made 

A genteel drive up to his door, 
With sifted gravel neatly laid,— 690 
As if de^g all. who said^’ 

Peter was ever poor. 


IX 

But a disease soon struck into 
The very life and soul of Peter— 

He walked about—slept—liad the 
hue _ 691; 

Of health upon his cheeks — and 
few 

Dug better—none a heartier eater. 

X 

And yet a strange and horrid curse 
Clung upon Peter,, night and day; 

Month after month the thing grew 
worse, ^ 700 

And deadlier than in this ray verse 
I can find strength to say. 

XI 

Peter was dull—he was at first 
Dull—oh, so dull—so voiy dull! 

Whether he talked, wrote, or le- 
hearsed— 705 

Still with this dulness was he 
cursed— 

Dull - beyond all conception—dull. 

XII 

No one could read his books—no 
mortal, 

But a few natural friends, would 
hear him; 

The parson came not near his portal; 

His state was like that of the im¬ 
mortal 711 

Described by Swift—no man could 
bear him. 

xiu 

His sister, wife, and children yawned, 
With a long, slow, and drear 
ennui, 

All human patience far beyond; 715 

Their hopes of Heaven each would 
have pawned, 

Anywhere else to be. 

XIV 

But in his verse, and in his prose, 
The essence of his duhesa was 

Coiftentred and compressed so close, 

’Twould have made Guatimozin 
doze 

On his red gridiron of brass. 7 2 a 
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XV 

L printor’s boy, folding those pages, 
Fell slumbrously upon one side; 
like those famed Seven who slept 
three ages. 725 

'0 wakefnl frenzy’s vigil-rages, 

As opiates, were the same applied. 

XVI 

Iven the Reviewers who were hired 
To do the work of his reviewing, 
Vith adaraaittme nerves, grew 
tired730 
Gaping and torpid they retired. 

To dream of what they should be 
doing. 

XVII 

And worse and worse, the drowsy 
curse 

Yawned in him, till it grow a pest— 
A wide contagious atmosphere, 735 
Creeping like cold through all things 
near; 

A power to infect and to infesi 

XVIII 

Ills servant-maids and dogs grew 
dull; 

His kitten, late a sportive elf; 

The woods and lakes, so beautilul, 
Of dim stupidity were full, 7 41 

All grew dull as Peter’s self. 

XIX 

Theearth under hisfeet—thesprings, 
Which lived within it a quick liie, 
The air, the winds of many wings, 
That fan it with new murmurings, 
Were dead to their hannomous 
strife. 747 


XX 

The birds and beasts within the 
wood. 

The insects, and each creeping 
thing, 

Were now a sihsnt multitude; 7 50 

Love’s work was left unwrought— 
no brood 

Near Peter's house took wing. 

XXI 

-And every neighbouring cottager 
Stupidly yawned upon the other: 
No iackass brayed; no little cur 7S5 
CocKed up his earsno man would 
stir 

To save a dying mother. 

XXII 

Yet all from that charmed district 
went 

But some half-idiot and half-knave, 
Who rather than pay any rent, 760 
Would live with marvellous content, 
Over his father’s grave. 

XXIII • 

No bailiff dared within that space. 
For fear of the dull charm, to 
enter ; 

A ma,n would bear upon his face, 7^3 
For, fifteen months in any case, 

The yawn of such a venture. 

XXIV 

Sfi ven miles above—bel ow—around - 
This pest of dulness holds its 
sway; 

A ghastly life without a sound ; 770 
To Peters soul the spell is bound - 
How should it ever pass away ? 


NOTE ON PETER BELL THE THIRD, BY 
MRS. SHELLEY 

In this new edition I have added P«fer intended in this poem. No man ever 
Bell tlie Third. A critique on Words- admired Wordsworth's poetry more 
worth’sPeferBelireachedusatLeghom, he read it perpetually, and taught 
which amused Shelley exceedingly, and others to appreciate its beauties. This 
suggested this poem. poem is, like all others written by 

I need scarcely observe that nothing Shelley, ideal. He conceived the ideal- 
personal to the author of Peter Bell is ismofapoet—amanofloftyandcreative 
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genius— quitting the glorious calling of 
discovering and announcing the beauti¬ 
ful and good, to support and propagate 
ignorant prejudices and pernicious err¬ 
ors y imparting to the unenlightened, 
not that ardour for ^ruth and spirit 
of toleration which Shelley looked on 
as the sources of the moral improvement 
and happiness of mankind, but false 
and injiuious opinions, that evil was 
good, and that ignorance and force were 
the best allies of purity and virtue. His 
idea was that a man gifted, even as 
transcendently as the author of Feter 
'Bell, with the highest qualities of 
genius, must, if he fostered such errors, 
be infected with dulness. This poem 
was written as a warning—not as a nar¬ 
ration of the reality. He was unac¬ 
quainted personally with Wordsworth, 


or with Coleridge (to whom he alludes 
in the fifth part of the poem), and 
therefore, I repeat, his poem is purely 
ideal,—it contains something of criti¬ 
cism on the compositions of those great 
poets, but nothing injurious to the men 
themselves. 

No poem contains more of Shelley’s 
peculiar views with regaid to the en’ors 
into which many of the wisest have 
fallen, and the pernicious effects of 
certain opinions on society. Much of 
it IS beautifully written • and, though, 
like the burlesque drama of Smllfoot, it 
must be looked on as a plaything, it 
has so much merit and poetry—so much 
of himself m it—that it cannot fail to 
interest greatly, and by right belongs 
to the world for whose instruction and 
benefit it was written. 


LETTER TO MARIA GISBORNE 

[Composed during Sheljey’s occupation of the Gisbornes’ house at Leghorn, 
July, 1820; published in Posthumous Poems, 1824. Sources of the text are 
(1) a draft in Shelley’s hand, ‘partly illegible’(Forman), amongst the Boscomhe 
MSS.; ( 2 ) a transcript by Mrs. Shelley; (3) the editio pnnceps, 1824; the 
text in Poetical Works, 1839, 1st and 2nd edd. Our text is that of Mrs. 
Shelley’s transcript, modified hy the Boscomhe MS. Here, as elsewhere in this 
edition, the readings of the editio princeps are preserved in the footnotes.] 

, Leqhobv, July I, i8ao. 

The spider spreads her webs, whether she be 
In poet’s tower, cellar, or bam, or tree; 

The silk-worm in the dark green mulberry leaves 
His winding sheet and cradle ever weaves; 

So I, a thing whom moralists call worm, 

Sit spinning still round this decaving form, 

From t he nne threads of rare ana suotle thought— 

No net of words in garish colours wrought 
To catch the idle buzzers of the day— 

But a soft cell, where when that fades away, i 

Memory may clothe in win^ my living name 
And feed it with the asphodels of fame, 

Which in those hearts which must remember me 
Grow, making love an immortality. 

Whoever should behold me now, I wist, 15 

Would think I were a mighty'toechanist, 

Bent with sublime Archimedean art 
To breathe a soul into the iron heart 

13 mugt Sob, MS. ; moit ed. 1824. 
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Of some machine portentous, or strange mn, 

Which by the force of figured spoils might win 20 

Its way oTor the sea, ana sport therein; 

Tor round the walls are hung dread engines, such 
As Vulcan never wrought for Jove to clutch 
Ixion or tho Titan:-or the quick , 

Wit of that man of’God, St. Dominic, *5 

To convince Atheist, Turk, or Heretic, 

Or those in philanthropic council met. 

Who thought to pay some interosi for the debt 
They owed to Jesus Christ for their salvation, 

By giving a faint foretaste of damnation 30 

To Shakespeare, Sidney, Spenser, and the rest 
Who made our land an island of the blest. 

When lamp-like Spain, who now relumes her fire 
On Freedom’s hearth, grew dim with Empire 
With thumbscrews, wheels, with tooth and spike and jag 
Which fishers found under the utmost crag 36 

Of dbrnwall and the storm-encompassed isles, 

Where to the sky the rude sea rarely smiles 

Unless in treacherous wrath, as on the morn 

When the exulting elements in scorn, <fo 

Satiated with destroyed destruction, lay 

Sleeping in beauty on their mangled prey. 

As panthers sleepand other strange and dread 
Magical forms the brick floor oveispread,— . 

Proteus transformed to metal did not make 45 

More figures, or more strange; nor did he take 
Such shapes of unintelligible brass, 

Or heap himself in such a horrid mass 
Of tin and iron not to be understood; 

And forms of unimaginable ^ood, 50 

To puzzle Tubal Cain and all his brood: 

Great screws, and cones, and wheels, and grooved blocks, 
The elements ot what will btand the shocks 
Of wave and wind and time.—Upon the table 
More knacks and quips there be than I am able 55 

To catalogize in this verse of mine:— 

A pretty bowl of wood—not full of wine, 

But quicksilver; that dew which the gnomes drink 
When at their subterranean toil they swink. 

Pledging the demons of the earthquake, who 60 

Reply to them in lava—cry halloo! 

And call out to the cities o’er their head,— 

Roofs, towers, and shrines, the dving and the dead, 

Crash through the chinks of eartli—and then all quaff 
Amother rouse, and hold their sides and laugh. 65 

37 philanthropic Po? MS ; philosophic ed. 1824. ag so 1839,2nd ed ; 

Tljey owed. ed. 1824. 36 Which Ashers Bos. MS.] Which finhes ed. 

1824 ] With Ashes eid. 1839. 38 rarely transcript ; seldom old, 18J4,1SS9. 

61 lava—cry] lava-cry edd. 1824,1839. 63 towers transcript] towns edd. 

1824 , 1839 . 
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This quicksilver no enome has drunk—within 
The walnut bowl it lies, vemiid and thin, 

In colour like the wake of light that stains 
The Tuscan deep, when from the moist moon rains 
The inmost shower of its w^hite fire—the breeze 70 

Is still~blue,JIeaven smiles over the pale seas. 

And in this bowl of quicksilver—for 1 

Yield to the impulse of an infancy 

Outlasting manhood—I have made to float 

A rude idealism of a paper boat: — 75 

A hollow screw Avith cogs—Henry Avill know 

The thing I mean and laugh at me,—if so * 

Ho fears not I should do more mischief.—Next 
Lie bills and calculations much perplexed, 

With steam-boats, frigates, and machinery quaint 80 
Traced over them in blue and yellow paint. 

Then comes a range of mathematical 
Instruments, for plans nautical and statical; 

A lieap of rosin, a queer broken glass 

With ink in it;—a china cup that v'^as 85 

What it will never be again, I think,— 

A thing from which sweet lips were wont to drink 
The liquor doctors rail at—and Avhich I 
Will quaff in spite of them—and when we die 
"We’W toss up who died first of drinking tea, 90 

And cry out‘ Heads or tails ? ’ where’er Ave be. 

Near that a dusty paint-box, some odd hooks, 

A half-burnt match, an ivory block, three books, 

Where conic sections, spherics, logarithms. 

To great Laplace, from Saunderson and Sims, 95 

Lie heaped in their harmonious disarray 
Of figures,—disentangle them who may. 

Baron do Tott’s Memoirs beside them lie, 

And some odd volumes of old chemistry. 

Near those a most inexplifcable thing, 100 

With lead in the middle—I’m conjecturing 
How to make Henry understand; but no— 

I’ll leave, as Spenser says, Avith many mo. 

This secret in the pregnant womb of time. 

Too vast a matter for so weak a rhyme. 105 

And here like some weird Archimage sit I, 

Plotting dark spells, and devilish engineij, 

Tho sell-impelling steam-Avheela of the mind 
Which pump up oaths from clergymen, and grind 
The gentle spirit of our meek reviews no 

Into a powdery foam of salt abuse, 

84 queer Bos. MS. ; green transcript,, edd. 1824,1339. ga odd hooks 

; old hooks tdd. 1889 (an evident misprint); old hooks ed. 1324, 
93 A] An«d. idSif. 100 those fransm'pt; them edd. 1324,1839. iot lead 
Sta. MS.; least (ranser^f, edd, 1824, iSSd. 
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Rufiling the Ofean of their self-contcnf 
I sit "and smile or sigh as is my bent, 

But not for them—Libeccio rushes round 

With an inconstant and an idle sound, 115 

I heed him more than them—tiio thiinder-smoka 

Is gathering on the mountains, like a cloak 

Folded athwait their shoulders broad and bare ; 

The ripe corn under the undulating air 

Undulates like an ocean and the vines 1:0 

Aie trembling wide in all thdr treliised linos— 

The murmur of the awakening sea doth fill 
The ^mpty pauses of the blast; -the lull 
Iiooks hoary through the white electiic rain, 

And from the glens beyond, in sullen strain, 125 

The interrupted thunder howls ; above 
One chasm of Heaven smih's, like the eve of Love 
On the unquiet worldwhile such things aie. 

How could one worth your Iriondship heed the w.ir 
Of ^^’*Olms?. the shriek of the woild’s can ion jays, 130 
Their censmo, or thoir wonder, or their praise? 

You aro not here! the quaint witch Memory sees, 

In vacant chairs, your absent images, 

And points wliere once you sat, and now should bo 
But are not .—1 demand if ever we . ns 

S’l all meet as then we mot j—and she replies, 

Veiling in awe her second-sighted eyes; 

‘ I know the past alone—but summon home 
My sister Hope,—she speaks of all to come.’ 

But I, an old diviner, who linow W(>I1 Mo 

Every false verse of that sweet oracle, 

Turned to the sad enchaiitieas once again. 

And sought a respite from my gentle pain, 

In citing every passage o’er and o’er 

Of our communion —how oa the sea-shore 1^5 

We watched the ocean and the sky togetber, 

Under the roof of blue Italian weathei ; 

How I ran home through last year’s thunder-storm, 

And felt the transverse lightning linger warm 
Upon my cheek-and how we often made 150 

Feasts for each other, whore good will outweighed 
The frugal luxuiy of our country cheer, 

As well it might, were it less fiim and clear 
Than ours must ever be;—and how we spun 
A shroud of talk to hide us from the sun 155 

Of this familiar life, which seems to be 
;§ut is not:—or is but quaint mockery 

127 eye Bos. JfS,, transenp/^ tdd. 1S39 ; age ed 1824 140 knew Bos. 

MS. , know ttayisaript, edd. 1824, 1BS9. 144 citing Bos. MS ; acting 

transmpt, edd. 1824, 1839. 151 I'easts (ransatpt ; Tieats edd. 1824,1839. 

153 Ah well it] As it well edd 1824, 1839. 
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Of all \V0 would believe, and sadly blame 
The jariing and inexplicable fiame 

Of this M’long world :~and then anatomize i6o 

Tlie purposes and thoughts of men whose eyes 
Were closed in distant years or widely guess 
I’he issue of the earth’s great business, 

When we shall be as w’o no longer are— 

Like babbling gossips safe, wdio hear the \vai 163 

Of winds, and sigh, but tremble notor how 
You listened to some interrupted Ilow' 

Of visionaiy rhyme,—in joy and pain 
struck from the inmost fountains of my biain, 

With little skill peihaps;—or how^ w^e sought 170 

Those deepest w'^olls of passion or of thought 
Wrought liy wise poets in the waste of yearn, 

Staining their sacred waters with our tears; 

Quenching a tlurst ever to be renewed! 

Or how 1 , wisest lady! then endued 175 

The language of a land which now is free, 

And, wingoil with thoughts of truth and majesty, 

Flits round the tyrant’s sceptie like a cloud, 

And bursts the peopled piisons, and cries aloud, 

‘My name is Legion!’-that majestic tongue 180 

Which Calderon over the dc'sert flung 

Of ages and of nations; and ^yhich found 

An echo in our heaits, and with the sound 

Gtartled oblivion ;~tliou wort then to me 

As is a nurse—wiien inarticulately 185 

A child would talk as its giown parents do. 

If living winds the lapid clouds pursue, 

If hawts chase doves through tlio aethereal way, 
Huntsmen the innocenk doer, and beasts their prey, 

Why should not we rouse wuth the spirit’s blast 190 
Out of the forest of the pathless past 
These lecollected pleasures? 

You are now 

In London, that great sea, whose ebb and flow 

At once is deaf and loud, and on the shore 

Vomits its wrecks, and still howls on for more. 195 

Yot in its depth what tieasures! You will see 

That which was Godwin,—gi-eater none than he 

Though fallen—and fallen on evil times—to stand 

Aniong tho spirits of our age and laud, 

Before the dread tribunal 01 to come 200 

IGie foremost,—while Rebuke cowers pale and dumb. 

You will ste Coleridge—he who sits obscure 
In the exceeding lustre and the pure 
158 behove, and] believe ; or add. 182i, iSS9. 173 their t'mnsmpt, 
the edd. 18M, 1839. 188 aetliereal iratisaipt; aSreal edd. 1824,18S9. 

197 -floi See nolei at end. 202 Coleridge] C - ed, 1824. So too H-1 

H- 1226] p- 128S] H S.I.S60; II-and- 1.296. 
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Intense irradiation of a mind, 

AVliich, with its own internal lightning blind, 305 

PJags wearil}'- through darkness and despaii*— 

A doud-onciicled meteor of the air, 

A hooded eagle among bhnking owls.— 

You Will seo Hunt—one of those happy ^ouls 

Which are the salt of the earth, and without whom 210 

This world would smell like what it is—a tomb; 

Who is, what others seem; lus room no doubt 
Is still adorned with many a cast from Shout, 

With graceful flowers tastefully placed about; 
And*coi-onals of bay fiom ribbons hung, 215 

And bi ighler wreaths in neat disorder flung; 

The gifts of the most learned among some dozens 
Of female friends, sisters-in-law, and cousins. 

And there is he tvith his eternal puns, 

Which beat the dullest brain lor smiles, like duns 220 
Thundering for money at a poet’s door; 

Alas! it is.no use to 8115% ‘liii poor!’ 

Or oft in graver mood, when he will look 
’J’hings wiser than woie ever road in book, 

Except in Shakespeare’s wisest tendornes'-. — 225 

You will see Hogg,—and 1 cannot express 

His virtues,—though I know that they aic gieat, 

Because he locks, thou baiiicades tlid gate 

Within which they inhabitof his wit 

And wisdom, you’ll cry out when you are bit. * 230 

He IS a peail within an oyster shell, 

One of the richest of the deepand there 
Is Enghsh Peacock, with his mountain Fair, 

Tuined into a I’lamingo;—that shy bird 

That gleams i’ the Indian aif~hav« yoii not heard 235 

When a man marries, dies, or turns Hindoo, 

His best friends hear no moie_ of him?—but you 
Will see him, and will likd him too, 1 hope, 

With the milk-white Snowdonian Antelope 
Matched with this cameleopard—^lus line wit 
Makes such a wound, the knife is lost m it; 

A strain too learn&d for a Bhallo^v age, 

Too wise for selfish bigots; let his page. 

Which charms the chosen spirits of the time. 

Fold itself up for the soreiier clime 
Of years to come, and find its recompense 
In that just expectation.—Wit and sense. 

Virtue and human knowledge; all that might 
Make this dull world a business of delight, 

• 

205 hghtniug Bos. MS , tra^mpt ; lustre edd. 1834, 1839. 

Bos, MS. ; Siud transcript, edd. 1824, 1839. 244 time Bos. 

MS.tUans(aript’, age edd. 1824,1839. 345 tha transcript •, a edd. 1884, 

1839. 
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Are all combined in Horace Smith - And these, 250 
With some exceptions, which 1 need not tease 
Your patience by descanting on,-are all 
You and I know in London 

I recall 

My thoughts, and bid you look upon tho night. 

As water does a sponge, so the moonlight 255 

Pills the void, hollow, universal air— 

What see you ?—iinpavilioned Heaven is fair, 

Whether the moon, into her chiimber gone, 

Leaves midnight to the golden stars, or wan 

Climbs with diminished beams the azure steep; 260 

Or whether clouds sail o'er the inverse deep, 

Piloted by the many-ivandering blast, 

And the rare stars rush through them dim and fast: — 


All this is beautiful in every land.-^ 

But what see you beside?—a shabby stand 265 

Of Hackney coaches—a bnck house or wall 

Fencing some lonely couit, white with the scrawl 

Of our unhappy politics or worse— « 

A wretched woman reeling by, whose curse 

Mixed with the watchman’s, partner of her trade, 270 

You must accept in place of sereii.ade— 

Or yellow-haiied Pollonia murmuring 
To Honry, some'unutterable thing. 

I see a chaos of green leaves and fruit 

Built round dark caverns, even to the root 275 


Of the living stems that feed them—in wiiose boweia 
There sleep in their dark dew the folded flowers; 

Beyond, the surface of the iinsickled corn 
Trembles not in the slumbering air, and borne 
In circles quaint, and ever-changing dance, 280 

Like wing^id stars the fire-tiies flash and glance, 

Pale in the open moonshine, but each one 
Under the daik trees seems a little sun, 

A meteor tamed; a fixed star gone astiay 

From the silver regions of the milky way;— 285 

Afar the Contadino’s song is hoard, 

Rude, but made sweet by distance—and a bird 

Which cannot be the Nightingale, and yet 

I know none else that sings so sweet as it 

At this late hour;—and then all is still— 290 

Now—Italy or London, which you will! 

Next winder you must pass with me; I’ll h*ave 
My house by that time turned into a grave 
Of dead despondence and low-thoughtod care. 

273 , 373 found in th$ 2nd ed of P. JF., 1839 ; wanting tn transcrixtf ed. 1824 
and 1899, 1st. ed. 376 that transcript; who edd. 1824,1839, s 88 ths 

irameri ^; a sdd. 1824,1839. 
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And all the dreams which oiir tormentora are; 295 

Oh! that Hunt, Hogg, Peacock, and Smith were there, 
With everything belonging to them fair !— 

We will have books, Spanish, Italian, Greek; 

And ask one week to make another week 

As like his father, as I'm unlike mine, , '300 

Which is not his fault, as you may divine. 

Though we eat little flesli and drink no wiiio, 

Yet let’s be merry: we’ll have tea and toast; 

Custards for supper, and an endless host 

Of syllabubs and jellies and mince-pies, 305 

And Mther such lady-liko luxuries,— 

Feasting on which we will philosophize I 

And we’ll have fires out of the Grand Duke’s wood, 

To thaw the six weeks’ winter in our blood. 

And then we’ll talk;—what shall we talk about? 310 
Oh! there are themes enough for many a bout 
Of tljpught-entangled descant;—as to nerves— 

With cones and parallelograms and curves 
I’ve sworn to strangle them if once they dare 
To bother me—when you are with me tlioro. 3>5 

And they shall never more sip laudanum. 

From Helicon or Himeros ‘well, come, 

And in despite of God and of the devil, 

We’ll make our friendly philosophic level 

Outlast the leafiess time; till buds and flowers . 320 

Warn the obscure inevitable hours. 

Sweet meeting by sad paiiing to renew;— 

‘To-morrow to fresh woods and pastures now.’ 

THE WITCH -OF ATLAS 

[Composed at the Baths of San Giuliano, near Pisa, August 14-16, 
1820 ; published in Posthumous Po^ms, ed. Mrs. Shelley, 1824. The 
dedication To Mary first appeared in the Poetical WotkSy 1839, Ist ed. 
Sources of the text are (1) the editio princeps, 1824; (2) edd. 1839 (which 
agree, and, save in two instances, follow ed. 1824); (3) an early and 
incomplete MS. in Shelley’s handwntmg (now at the Bodleian, here, 
as throughout, cited as B.), carefully collated by Mr. C. D. Locock, 
who printed the results in his Examination of the Shelley MSS.f etc., 
Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1903; (4) a later, yet intermediate, transcript 
by Mrs. Shelley, the variations of which are noted by Mr. H. Buxton 
Forman. The original text is modified in many places by variants 
from the MSS., but the readings of ed. 1824 are, in every instance, 
given in the footnotes.] 

996 gee noiM at end. 399 , 300 So 18S9, 8nd ed. ; wanHng in edd 1824, 

1839, Ist. 301 So transcrtpf; wanting tn edd. 1824, 18S9. 317 well, 

come 1839, 2nd ed .; we'll come edd. 1824, 1889,1st. 318 despite of God] 
transcript ; despite of... ed, 1824 ; spite of. .. edd. 1889. 

‘ ''l/itpos, from which the river Himera was named, is, with some slight 
shade of difference, a synonym of Love. —[Sueixst’s Note.] 
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TO MARY 

(on her objecting to the following poem, upon the 

SCORE OP ITS CONTAINING NO HUMAN INTEREST) 

I 

How, my defir Maiy,—are you critic-bitten 
(For vipers kill, though dead) by some review, 

That you condemn these verses I have written, 

Because they tell no story, false or true? 

What, though no mice are caught by a young kitten, 5 
May it noi leap and play as grown cats do, 

Till its claws come ? Prithee, for this one time, ■ 

Content thee with a visionary rhyme. 

II 

What hand would crush the silken-wingfed fly, 

The youngest of inconstant April’s minions, 10 

Because it cannot climb the purest sky. 

Where the swan sings, amid the sun’s dominions? 

Not thine. Thou knowest ’tis its doom to die. 

When Day shall hide within her twilight pinions 
The lucent eyes, and the eternal smile,^ 15 

Serene as thme, which lent it life awhile. 

III 

To thy fair feet a winged Vision came, 

, Whose date should nave been longer than a day, 

And o’er thy head did beat its wings for fame, 

And in thy sight its fading plumes di^lay; ao 

The waiery bow burned in the evening name, 

But the shower fell, the swift Sun went his way— 

And that is dead.—O, let me not believe 
That anything of min© i& fit to live! 

IV 

Wordsworth informs us h.3 was nineteen years 25 

Considering and retouching Peter Bell; 

Watering his laurels with the killing'tears 
Of slow, dull care, so that their roots to Hell 
Might pierce, and their wide branches blot the spheres 
Of Heaven, with dewy leaves and flowers: this well 30 
May be, for Heaven aiift Earth conspire to foil 
The over-busy gardener’s blundering toil. 

V 

My Witch indeed is not so sweet a creature 
As Ruth or Lucy, whom his graceful praise 
Clothes for our ^andsons-but she matches Peter, 33 
Though he to^ nineteen yearsj^ and she three days 
In dressing. Light the vest of flowing metre 
She wears; he, proud as dandy with his stays, 

Has hung upon his ^iry limbs a dress 

Like King Lear’s Hooped and windowed raggedness.’ 40 
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VI 

If you strip Peter, you will see a fellow 
Scorched by Hellos hyperequaloiial climate 
Into a kind of a sulphureous yellow: 

A lean mark, hardly fit to iling a rhyme at; 

In shape a Scaramouch, in hue Othello. • 45 

If you unveil my Witch, no priest nor primate 
Can shrive you of that sin,—if sjn there be 
In love, when it becomes idolatry. 

• THE WITCH. OF ATLAS 

X 

Before those cruel Twins, whom at one birth 
Incestuous Change bore to her father Time, 50 

Error and Truth, had hunted from the Earth 
All those bright natures which adorned its piime, 

And Ibft us nothing to believe in, worth 
The pains of putting into learned rliymoj 
A lady-witch there lived on Atlas* mountain 55 

Within a cavern, by a secret fountain. 

II 

Her mother was one of the Atlantides: 

The all-beholding Sun had ne’er beholden 
In his wide voyage o’er continents and seas ^ 

So fair a creature, as she lay enfolden 66 

In the warm shadow of her loveliness;— 

He kissed her with his beams, and made all golden 
The chamber of gray rock in which she lay— 

She, in that dream of joy, dissolved away. 

in 

’Tis said, she first was changed into a vapour, 65 

And then into a cloud, such clouds as nit, 

Like splendour-winged moths about a taper, 

Bound the red west when the sun dies in it: 

And then into a meteor, such as caper 
On hill-tops when the moon is in a fit: 70 

Then, into one of those mysterious stars 
Which hide themselves between the Earth and Mars. 

IV 

Ten times the Mother of the Months had bent 
Her bow beside the folding-star, and bidden 
With that bright sign the billows to indent 75 

The sea-deserted sand—like children chidden, 

At her command thqy ever came and went— 

Since in that cave a dewy splendour hidden 
Took shape and motion: with the living form 
Of ibis embodied Power, the cave grew warm. 80 

65 first was transertptf B. j was first mI. 1824. 
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A Jovely lady garniRnted in light 
From lier own boaiitv—d<*op lior eyes, as are 
Two openings of unfathomable night 
Seen through a Temple's cloven roof-her hair 
Daik—the dim brnin whirls dizzv 'vith delight 85 

Picluring her form; her soft smiles shono afar, 

And her low voice was lienrii like love, and drew 
All living things towards this wonder new. 

VI 

And first the spotted camoleonard came, 

And ilun the wise and fearless elephant; 90 

Then the sly senient, in tho golden name 
Of his own volumes intervolved all gaunt 
And sanguine boasts her gentle looks made tame. 

Tliey drank before her at her sacred fount; , 

And everv beast of boating heart grew bold, 95 

Such gentleness and power even to behold. 

vir 

The brinded lioness led forth her young, 

That slie might teach them how they should forego 
Their inborn th'irst of death • the pard unstrung 
His sinews at her feet, and sougnt to know 100 

‘With looks whose motions spoke without a tongue 
How he might be as gentle as the doe. 

The magic circle of her voice .and eyes 
All savage natures did imparadise. 

* VIII 

And old Silonus, shaking a green stick 105 

Of lilies, and the wood-gfoas in a crew 
Came, blithe, as in the ohve copses thick 
Cicadae are, drunk with the noonday dew: 

And Dryope and Faunus followed quick. 

Teasing the God to sing them something new; no 
Till in this cave they found the lady lone, 

Sitting upon a seat of emerald stone. 

IX 

And universal Pan, ’tis said, was there, 

And though none saw him,—through the adamant 
Of the deep mountains, through the trackless air, 115 
And through those living spirits, like a want, 
lie passed out of his everlasting lair * 

^\^ere the quick heart of the great world doth pant, 
And felt that wondrous lady all alone,— 

And she felt him, upon her emerald throne. iio 

84 Temple's inmaripi^ B .; tempest’s 182i, 
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And every nymph of stream and spreading tree, 

And every shepherdess of Ocean’s flocks, 

Who drives lier white waves over^ the green sea, 

And Ocean with the brine on his gray locks, 

And quaint Priapus with his company, • 125 

All came, much wondering how the enwombfed rocks 
Could have brought forth so beautiful a birth; — 

Her love subdued their wonder and their miith- 

• XI 

The herdsmen and the mountain maidens came. 

And the rude kings of pastoral Garamant— 130 

Their spirits shook within them, as a flame 
Stirred by the air under a cavern gaunt: 

Pigmies, and Polyphemes, by many a name, 

Centaurs, and Satyrs, and such shapes as liaimt 
Wet clefts,—and lumps neither alive nor dead, 135 

Dog-headed, bosom-eyed, and bird-footed. 

XTI 

For she was beautiful—her beauty made 
The bright world dim, and everything beside 
Seemed like the fleeting image of a shade: 

No thought of living spirit could abide, * 140 

Which to her looks had ever been betrayed, 

On any object in the world so wide, 

On any nope within the circling skies. 

But on her form, and in her inmost eyes. 

XIII 

Which when the lady knew, she took her spindle 145 
And twined three thieads*of fleecy mist, and three 
Long lines of light, such as the dawn may kindle 
The clouds and waves and mountains with; and she 
As many star-beams, ere their lamps could dwindle 
In the belated moon, wound skilfully; 150 

And with these threads a subtle veil slio wove— 

A shadow for the splendour of her love. 

XIV 

Tho deep recesses of her odorous dwelling 
Were stored with magic treasures—sounds of air, 
"VS^ich had the power all spirits of compelling, 155 

rolded in cells of crystal silence there; 

Such as we hear in youth, and think the feeling 
Will never die—yet ere we are aware. 

The feelmg and the sound are fled and gone, 

And the regret they leave remains alone. 160 
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And there lay Visions swift, and sweet, and quaint, 

Each in its thin sheath, like a chrysalis, 

Some eager to burst forth, some weak and faint 
With the soft burthen of intensest bliss 
It was its M?ork to bear to many a saint 165 

Whose heart adores the shrine which holiest is, 

Even Love’s :~and others white, green, gray, and black, 
And of all shapes—and each was at her beck. 

XVI 

And odours in a kind of aviary 
Of ever-blooming Eden-trees she kept, 170 

Clipped in a floating net, a love-sick Fairy 
Had woven from dew-beams while the moon yet slept; 
As bats at the wired window of a dairy. 

They beat their vans; and each was an adept, ^ 

When loosed and missioned, making wings 01 winds, 175 
To stir sweet thoughts or sad, in destined minds. 

XVII 

And liquors clear and sweet, whose healthful might 
Coula medicine the sick soul to happy sleep, 

And change etqrnal death into a night 
Of glorious dreams—or if eyes needs must weep, 180 
*Could make their tears all wonder and delight. 

She in her crystal vials did closely keep: 

If men could drink of those clear vials, 'tis said 
The living were not envied of the dead. 

XVIII 

Her cave was stored with scrolls of strange device, 185 
The works of some Saturnian Archimage, 

Which taught the expiations at whose price 
Men from the Gods might win that happy age 
Too lightly lost, redeeming native vice; 

And which might quen^ the Earth-consuming rage 190 
Of gold and blood—till men should live and move 
Harmonious as the sacred stars above; 

XIX 

And how all things that seem untameable, 

Not to be checked and not to be conflned, 

Obey the spells of Wisdom’s wizard skill; 195 

Time, earth, and fire—the ocean and the wind, 

And all their shapes—and man’s imperial will; 

And other scrolls whose writipgs did unbind * 

The inmost lore of Love—let the profane 

Tremble to ask what secrets they contain. aoo 

was its &cmsmp(, 3; is ik ed. 1824. 184 envied so all USB. and 

*dd.i envious Jamu Thomm {* B. K.’). 
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XX 

And wondrous works of substances unknown, 

To which the enchantment of her father’s power 
Had changed those ragged blocks of savage stone, 

Were heaped in the recesses of her bower; 

Carved lamps and chalices, and vials which shone 205 
In their own golden beams—each like a flower, 

Out of whose depth a fire*iiy shakes his light 
Under a cypress in a starless night. 

At first she lived alone in this wild home, 

And her own thoughts were each a minister, 110 

Clothing themselves, or with the ocean foam, 

Or with the wind, or with the speed of fire, 

To work whatever purposes might come 
Into her mind ; such power her mighty Sire 
Had gft't them with, whether to fly or run, 215 

Through all the regions which he shines upon. 

XXII 

The Ocean-nymphs and Hamadryades, - 
Oreads and Naiads, with long weedy,locks, 

Offered to do her bidding through the seas. 

Under the earth, and in the hollow rocks, ^aao 

And far beneath the matted roots of trees, 

And in the gnarled heart of stubborn oaks, 

So they might live for ever in the light 
Of her sweet presence—each a satellite. 

XXIII 

‘This may not be,’ the wizard maid ffeplied; 225 

‘The fountains where the Naiades bedew 
Their shining hair, at length are drained and dried; 

The solid oaks forget their strength, and strew 
„Their latest leaf upon the mountains wide; 

The boundless ocean like a drop of dew^ 230 

Will be consumed—the stubborn centre must 
Be scattered, like a cloud of summer dust. 

XXIV 

‘And ye with them will perish, one by one;— 

If I must sigh to think that this shall be, 

If I must weep when the surviving Sun 235 

Shall smile on your decay—oh, ask not me 
To love you till your little race is run; 

I cannot die as ye must—over me 
Your leaves shall glance—the streams in which ye dwell 
Shall be my paths henceforth, and so—farewell!’— 240 
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XXV 

She spoke and wept :--the dark and azure well 
Sparkled beneath the shower of her bright tears, 

And every little circlet where they fell 
Flung to the ca’vern-roof inconstant spheres 
And intertangled lines of light;—a knell 245 

Of sobbing voices came upon her ears 
From those departing Forms, o’er the serene 
Of the white streams and of the foiest greon. 

XXVI 

All day the wizard lady sate aloof, 

Spelling out scrolls of dread antiquity, 250 

Under the cavern’s fountain-lighted roof; 

Or broidering the pictured poesy 
Of some high tale upon her growing woof, 

Which the sweet splendour of her smiles could dye 
In hues outshining heaven—and ever she * 255 

Added some grace to the wrought poesy. 

XXVII 

While on her hearth lay blazing many a piece 
Of sandal wood, lare gums, and cinnamon; 

Men scarcely know how beautiful fire is— 

Each flame of it is as a precious stone 260 

Dissolved in ever-moving light, and this 
Belongs to each and all who gaze upon. 

The Witch beheld it not, for in her hand 
She held a woof that dimmed the burning brand. 

I XXVIII 

This lady never slept, but lay in trance 265 

All night within the fountain—as in sleep. 

Its emerald crags glowed in her beauty’s glance; 

Through the green splendour of the water deep 
She saw the constellations reel and dance 
Like fire-flies—and withal did ever keep 270 

The tenour of her contemplations calm, 

With open eyes, closed feet, and folded palm. 

XXIX 

And when the whirlwinds and the clouds descended 
From the white pinnacles of that cold hill, 

She passed at dewfall to a space extended, 275 

Where in a lawn of flowering asphodel 
Amid a wood of pines and cedars blended, . 

There yawned an inextinguisiiable well 
Of crimson fire—full even to the brim, 

And overflowing all the margin trim. a80 

a62 upon so aU U3S. ond edd ; thereon qj Rossitii, 
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XXX 

Witliin the which she lay \\’^hen the fierce war 
Of wintry winds shook that innocuous liquor 
In many a mimic moon and bearded star 
O’er woods and lawnsthe serpent heard it flicker 
In sleep, and dreaminpf still, he cre])t afar— 285 

And when the windless snow descended thicker 
'I'^lian autumn leaves, she watched it as it came 
Melt on the surface of the level flame, 

XXXI 

She had a boat, which some say Vulcan wrought 
For Venus, as the chariot "of her star; tyo 

But it was found too feeble to be fraught 
With all the aidouis in that sphere which are, 

And so she sold it, and Apollo bought 
And gave it to this daughter: from a car 
Changed to the fairest and the lightest boat 295 

Which, ever upon mortal stream did float. 

XXXII 

And others say, that, when but three hours old, 

The first-born Love out of his cradle lept, 

And clove dun Chaos with his wings of gold, 

And like a horticultural adept, ' 

Stole a strange seed, and wrapped it up in mould. 

And sowed it in his mother’s star, and kept 
Watering it all the summer with sweet dew, * 

And with his wings fanning it as it grew. 

XXXIII 

The plant grew strong and green, the snowy flower 305 
Fell, and the long and gourd-like fruit began 
To turn the light and dew bylinward power 
To its own substance: woven tracery ran 
01 light firm texture, ribbed and branching, o’er 
The solid rind, like a leaf’s* veined fan- 310 

C)f which Love scooped this boat -and with soft motion 
Piloted it round the circumfluous ocean. 

xxxiv 

This boat she moored upon her fount, and lit 
A living spirit within all its framoj 
Breathing the soul of swiftness into it. 315 

Couched on the fountain like a panther tame, 

One of the twain at Evan’s feet that sit— 

Or as on Vesta’s sceptre a swift llame— 

Or on blind Homer’s heart a winged thought,— 

In joyous expectation lay the boat. 320 

• XXXV 

Then by strange art she kneaded fire and snow 
Together, tempering the repugnant mass 
With liquid love—all things together grow 
Through which the harmony of love can pass; 
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And a fair Shape out of hor hands did flow— 325 

A living Image, wliich did far surpass 
In beauty that blight shape of vital stone 
Which drew the heart out of Pygmahon. 

XXXVI 

A sexless thing it was, and in its gro\vth 
It seemed to have developed no defect 330 

Of either sex, yet all the giace of both,— 

In gentleness and strength its limbs were decked ; 

The bosom' swelled lightly with its full youth, 

The countenance was such as might select 
Some artist that his skill should never die, 335 

Imaging forth such perfect purity. 

XXXVII 

From its smooth shoulders hung two rapid wings, 

Fit to have borne it to the seventh sjiiiere, 

Tipped With the speed ol liquid lightemngs, 

Jbyed m the ardoui’s of the atmosphere * 340 

She led hor creature to the boiling springs 
Where the light boat was mooied, and said; ‘Sit here!’ 
And pointed to the prow'', and took her seat 
Beside the rudder, with opiiosing feet. 

- XXXVIII 

And down the streams which clove those mountains vast, 
Around their inland islets, and amid 346 

The panther-peopled forests, whose shade cast 
Darkness and odours, and a pleasure hid 
In melancholy gloom, the pinnace passed; 

By many a star-surrounded pyramid 350 

Of icy crag cleaving tile puiple skv, 

And caverns yawning round unfathomahly. 

XXXIX 

The silvei noon into that winding dell, 

With slanted gleam athwart the forest tops, 

Tempered like golden evening, feebly fell; 355 

A green and glowing light, like that which drops 
From folded lilies in which glow-worms dwell, 

When Earth over her face Night’s mantle wraps; 
Between the severed mountains lay on high, 

Over the stream, a narrow rift of sky. 360 

XL 

And ever as she went, the Image lay 
With folded wings and unaw^ened eyes; 

And o’er its gentle countenance did play 
The busy dmaim, as thick as summer flies, 

333 Bwalled lightly 1824 , B.; lightly swelled edd. 1839 ; swelling* 
lightly with its full growth trun^enpi. 339 lightenings B., tdd. 1839 ; 
lightnings «d. J824, transcript 
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Chasing the rapid smiles that would not stay, 365 

And drinking the warm tears, and the sweet sighs 
Inhaling, which, with busy murmur vain, 

They had aroused from that full heart and biam. 

XLI 

And over down the prone vale, like a cloiid 

Upon a stream of wind, the pinnace wont: 370 

Now lingering on the pools, in which abode 
The cidm and darkness of the deep content 
In which they paused; now o’er the shallow road 
Of white and dancing waters, all besprent 
With sand and polished pebbles :-moitul boat 375 

In such a shallow rapid could not lloat. 

XLII 

And down the earthquaking cataracts which shiver 
Then* snow-like waters into golden air, 

Or uiidor chasms unfathomable ever 
Somilchie them, till in thou rage they tear 380 

A subterranean portal for the river, 

It fled—the circling sunbows did ujibear 
Jls fall down the hoar precipice of spray, 

Lighting it far upon its lampless way,^ 

XLIII 

And when the wizard lady would ascend 385 

The labyrinths of some many-winding vale, 

Which to the mmost mountain upward tend— 

She called ‘ Hermaphroditus!’—and the p.iie 
And heavy hue which slumboj could extend 

Over its lips and eyes, as on the gale 390 

A rapid shadow from a slope of m-ass, 

Into the darkness of the stream did pass. 

XLlV 

And it unfurled its heaven-coloured pinions. 

With stars of fire spotting the stream below; 

And from above into the Sun’s dominions 395 

Flinging a glory, like the golden glow 
In which Spring clothes her emerald-winged minions, 

All interwoven with fine feathery snow 
And moonlight splendom’ of intensest rime, 

With which frost paints the pines in winter time. 400 

XLV 

• 

And then it winnowed the Elysian air 
Which ever hung about that lady bright, 

With its aethereal vans—and speedfing tiiere, 

Like a star up the torrent of the night, 
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Or a swift eagle in the morning glare 405 

Breasting the whirlwind with impetuous flight, 

The pinnace, oaied by those enchanted wings, 

Clove the fierce streams towanL their upper springs, 

XLVI 

The ’Water flashed, like sunlight by the piow 
Of a noon-wandering meteor iluiig to Ilea\en; 410 
Die still air seemed as if its waves did flow 
In tempest down the mountains; loosely drive n 
The lady^s radiant hair sticamed to and tro; 

Beneath, the billows having vainly striven 
Indignant and impetuous, roared to feel 415 

I’lio swift and steady motion of the keel. 

XLVII 

Or, when the weary moon was in the wane, 

Or in the noon of interlunar night, 

Tlie lady-witch in visions could not chain 
Her spirit; but sailed forth under the light 420 

Of shooting stars, and bade extend amiun 
Its siorm-outspeeding wings, the Hermaphrodite; 

She to the Austral waters took her v'ay, 

Beyond the fabulous Thamondocana,— 

< XLvm 

, Where, like a meadow which no scythe has shaven, 435 
Which rain could never bend, or wliirl-blast shake, 

With the Antaictic constellations paven, 

Canopus and his ciow, lay the Austral lake— 

There she would build herself a windless haven 
Out of the clouds whose moving turiets make 4 3° 
The bastions ot the storm, when through the sky 
The spirits of the tempest thundered by: 

,XLIX 

A haven beneath whose translucent floor 
Tho tremulous stars spaikled unfathomably. 

And around which the solid vapours hoar, 435 

Based on tho level waters, to the sky 
Lilted their dreadful crags, and like a shore 
Of wintry mountains, inaccessibly 
Hemmed in with rifts and xirecipices gray, 

And hanging crags, many a cove and bay. 440 

L 

And whilst the outer lake beneath the lash 
Of the wind’s scourge, foamed like a wounded thing, 
And the incessant hail with stuny clash 
Ploughed up the waters, and the flagging wing 

433 Its franserti?^ ; lils'id. 2834, B. 434 Thamondocana fra^iscnjit, B,; 
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Of the roused cormorant in the lightning flash 445 

Looked like the wreck of some wind-wandering 
Fragment of inky thunder-smoke—this liaven 
Was as a gem to copy Heaven engraven,— 

LI 

On which that lady played her many pranks, 

Circling the image of a shooting star, 450 

Even as a tiger on Hydaspes’ banks 
Outspecds the antelopes which speediest aro, 

In her light boat; ana many q^iiips and cranks 
Slie played upon the water;, till the car 
Of the late moon, like a sick matron wan, 455 

To journey from the misty east began. 

LII 

And then she called out of the hollow turrets 
Of those high clouds, white, golden and vermilion, 

The anpies of her ministering spirits—^ 

In mighty legions, million after million, 460 

They came, each troop emblazoning its merits 
On meteor flags; and many a proud pavilion 
Of the intertexture of the atmosphere 
They pitched upon the plain of the calm more. 

LIII 

They framed the imperial tent of their great Queen ^65 
Of woven exhalations, underlaid 
With lambent hghtning-flre, as may be seen 
A dome of thin and open ivory inlaid 
With crimson silk—cressets from the serene 
Hung there, and on the water for her tread 47° 

A tapestry of fleece-like mist w9.s strewn, 

Dyed in the beams of the ascending moon. 

Liv . 

And on a throne o’erlaid with starlight, caught 
Upon those wandering isles of a6ry dew. 

Which highest shoals of mountain shipwreck not, 475 
She sate, and heard all that had happened new 
Between the earth and moon, since they had brought 
The last intelligence—and now she grew 
Pale as that moon, lost in the watery night— 

And now she wept, and now she laughed outright. 480 

LV 

These were tame pleasures; she would often climb 
The steepest ladder of the cnidded rack 
Up to some beaki^d cape of cloud sublime, 

And like Arion on the dolphin’s ba6k 
Ride singing through the shoreless airoft-time 485 
Following the serpent lightning’s winding track, 

She ran upon the platforms of the wind. 

And laughed to hear the hre-balls roar behind. 
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LVX 

And sometimes to those stiearas of upper air 
Which whirl the earth in its diurnal round, 490 

Slie would ascend, and win the spirits there 
To let her join their chorus. Mortals found 
That on those days the sky was calm and fair, 

And mystic snatches of harmonious sound 
Wandered upon the earth wheie’er she pas<^ed, 495 

And happy thoughts of hope, too sweet to last. 

LVIl 

But her choice sport was, in the hours of sleep, 

To glide adown old Kilns, whore he threads 
Egypt and Aethiopia, from the steep 
Ot utmost AxumO, until he spreads, 500 

Like a calm flock of silver-fleecOd sheep, 

His waters on the plain: and crested heads 
Of cities and proud temples gleani amid, 

And many a vapour-belted pyramid. 

LVIII 

By Moeris and the Mareotid lakes, 505 

Strewn with faint blooms like bridal chamber floors, 
Where naked boys bridling tame water-snakes. 

Or charioteering ghastly alligators, 

, Had left on the sweet waters mighty wakes 

Of those hime forms—within the brazen doors 510 
Of the great Labyrinth slept both boy and beast, 

Tired with the pomp of their Osirian feast, 

LIX 

And where within the surface of the river 
The shadows of the massy temples lie. 

And never are erased--but tremble ever 515 

Like things which every cloud can doom to die. 
Through lotus-paven canals, and wheresoever 
The works of man pierced that serenest sky 
With tombs, and towers, and fanes, 'twas her delight 
To wander in the shadow of the night. 520 

LX 

With motion like the spirit of that wind ^ 

Whoso soft step deepens slumber, her light feet 
Passed through the peopled haunts of humankind, 
Scattering sweet visions from her presence sw^t, 
Through fane, and palace-court, and labyrinth mined 525 
With many a dark and subterranean street ' 

Under the Kile,* through chambers high and deep 
She passed) observing mortals in their sleep. 

49 S where tramcript, B ; when «i2 .1824 
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Lxr 

A pleasure sweet doubtless it was to see 
Mortals subdued in all the shapes of sleep. 53° 

Here lay two sister twins in infancy; 

There, a lone youth who in his dreams did weep; 
Within, two lovers linked innocently 
In their loose locks which over both did creep 
Like ivy from one stem;—and there lay calm 535 

Old age with snow-bright hair and folded palm. 

LXII 

But other troubled forms of sleep she saw, 

Not to be mirrored in a holy song— 

Distortions foul of supernatural awe. 

And pale imaginings of visioned wrong; 540 

And all the code of Custom’s lawless law 
Written upon the brows of old and young: 

‘This,**said the wizard maiden, ‘is the strife 
Which stirs the liquid surface of man’s life.’ 

LXIII 

And little did the sight disturb her soul.-r 545 

We, the weak mariners of that wide lake 
Where’er its shores extend or billows *roll. 

Our course unpiloted and starless make ^ 

O’er its wild surface to an unknown goal 
But she in the calm depths her way could take, 550 
Where in bright bowers immortal forms abide 
Beneath the weltering of the restless tide. 

LXTV * 

And she saw princes couched under the glow 
Of sunlike gems; and round each temple-court 
In dormitories ranged, row after row, 555 

She saw the priests asleep—aU of one sort— 

For all were educated to be so.— 

The peasants in their huts, and in the port 
The sailors she saw cradled on the waves. 

And the dead lulled within their dreamless graves. 5^0 

LXV 

And all the forms in which those spirits lay 
Were to her sight like the diaphanous 
Veils, in which those sweet ladies oft aiTay 
Their delicate limb& who would conceal from us 
Only their scorn of all concealment: they 5^5 

Move in the light of their own beauty thus. 

But these and aU now lay with sleep upon them. 

And little thought a Witch was loolang on them. 
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LXVI 

She, all those human figures breathing there, 

Beheld as living spirits—to her eyes 570 

The naked beauty ot the soul lay bare, 

And often through a rude and worn disguise 
She saw the inner form most bright and fair— 

And then she had a charm of strange device, 

Which, murmured on mute lips with tender tone, 575 
Could make that spirit mingle with her own. 

LXVII 

Alas I Aurora, what wouldst thou have given • 

For such a charm when Titlion became gray*^ 

Or how much, Venus, of thy silver heaven 
Wouldst thou liave yielded, ere Proserpina 580 

Had half (oh! why not all?) the debt forgiven 
Which dear Adonis had been doomed to pay, 

To any witch who would have taught you it? 

The Heliad doth not know its value yet. 

LXVIII 

'Tis said in after times her spirit free 585 

Knew what love was, and felt itself alone— 

But holy Dlan could not chaster be ^ 

Before she stooped to kiss Endymion, 

Than now this lady—like a sexless bee 
* Tasting all blossom:^ and confined to none, 590 

Among those moi-tal forms, the wizard-maiden 
Passed with an eye serene and heart unladen 

LXIX 

To those she saw most beautiful, she gave 
Strange panacea in a crystal bowl 
They drank in their deep sleep of that sweet wave, 595 
- And lived thenceforwanl as if some control, 

Mightier than life, were in them; and the grave 
Of such, when death oppressed the weary soul, 

Was as a green and overarching bower 

Lit by the gems of many a starry flower. 600 

LXX 

For on the night when they were buried, she 
Restored the embalmers’ ruining, and shook 
The light out of the funeral lamps, to be 
A mimic day within that deatny nook; 

And she unwound the woven imagery 605 

Of second childhood’s swaddling bands, and took 
The coffin, its last cradle, from its niche, 

And threw it with contempt info a ditch. 

596 thenceforward B ; thence forth ed. 28Si ; henceforward transcript. 
S99 Was at a ; Wsa a ed. 18S4. 601 night when i^anscripi ; night 

that ed. 28S4, B. 
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LZXI 

And there the body lay, age after age. 

Mute, breathing, "beating, warm, and undecaying, 
Like one asleep in a green hermitage. 

With gentle smiles about its eyelids playing, 
And living in its dreains beyond the rage 
Of death or life ; while they were still arraying 
In liveries ever new, the rapid, blind 
And fleeting generations of mankind. 


Bio 


615 


LXXII 

And she would write strange dreams upon the brain 
Of those who were less beautiful, and make 
All haish and crooked purposes more vain 
Than in the desert is the serpent^s wake 620 

Which the sand covers—all his evil gain 
The miser in such dreams would use and shake 
Into a beggar’s lap;—the lying scribe 
Would his own lies betray without a bribe. 

i.xxin 

The priests would write an explanation full, 625 

Translating hieroglyphics into Gieek, 

IIow the God Apis really was a bull, 

And nothing more; and bid the hefald stick 
The same against the temple doors, and pull ^ 

The old cant down ; they licensed all to speak *630 

Wijate’er they thought of hawks, and cats, and geese, 

By pastoral letters to each dioce&e. 


LXXIV 

The king would dress an ape ftp in his crown 
And robes, and seat him on his i^lorious seat. 

And on the right hand of the sunlike throne 635 

Would place a gaudy mock-bird to repeat 
The chatterings 01 the monkey.—Eveiy one 
Of the prone courtiers crawled to kiss the feet 
Of their great Emperor, when the morning came, 

Ajid kissed—alas, how many kiss the same ! 640 


LXXV 

The soldiers dreamed that they were blacksmiths, and 
Walked out of quarters in somnambulism ; 

Round the red anvils you might see them stand 
Like Cyclopses in Vulcan’s sooty abysm, 

Beating their swords to ploughshares*—in a band 645 
The gaolers sent those of the liberal schism 
R’ee through the streets of Memphis, much, I wis, 

To the annoyance of king Amasis. 

6 xa smiles transcript, B.; sleep td. 1824. 
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And timid lovers who had been so coy, 

They hardly knew whether they loved or not, 650 
Would rise out of their rest, and take sweet joy, 

To the fulfilment of their inmost thought; 

And when next day the maiden and the boy 
Met one another, t^th, like sinners^ caught. 

Blushed at the thing which each believed was done 655 
Only in fancy—till the tenth moon shone; 

LXXVII 

And then the Witch would lot them take no ill: 

Of many thousand schemes which lovers find# 

The Witch found one,—and so they took their fill 
Of happiness in marriage warm and kind. 660 

Fiiends who, by practice of some envious skill. 

Were torn apart—a wide wound, mind from mind !— 
She did unite again with visions clear 
Of deep affection and of truth sincere. 

LXXVIII 

These were the pranks she played among the cities 665 
Of mortal men, and what she did to Sprites 
And Gods, entangling them in her sweet ditties 
To do her will, and show their subtle sleiglits, 

I will declare another time; ^ for it is 
A tale more fit for the weird winter nights 670 

Than for these garish summer days, when Ave 
Scarcely believe much more than we can see. 

NOTE ON THE WITCH OF ATLAS, BY MRS. SHELLEY 

We spent the summer of 1820 the top of which there is a chapel, 

at the Baths of San Giuliano, f»ur the object, during certain day» 

miles from Pisa. These baths of the year, of many pilgrimages, 

were of gieat use to Shelley in The excursion delighted him while 

soothing his nervous irritability, it lasted ; though he exerted hmi- 

We made several excursions in self too much, and the effect was 

the neighbourhood. The country considerable lassitude and weak- 

around is feilile, and diversi- ness on his return. During the 

fied and rendered pictures(iue by expedition he conceived the idea, 

ranges of near hills and more and wrote, in the three days ini- 

distant mountains. The pea- mediately succeeding to his le- 

santry are a handsome intelligent turn, the Witch of Atlas. This 

race; and theie was a gladsome poem is peculiarly characteristic 

sunny heaven spread over us, of his tastes—wildly fanciful, full 

that rendered lionie and every of brilliant imagery, and discard- 

scene we visited cheerful and mg human interest and passion, 

bright. Duiing some of tl|e hot- to revel in the fantastic ideas 

test days of August, Shelley made that his imagination suggested, 

a solitary journey on foot to the The surpassmg oxceUence of 
snmiftit of Bli San Pellegrino The Cenex had made me- greatly 

—a mountain of some height, on desire that Shelley should in- 
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crease his populaiity by adopting 
subjects that would more suit tlie 
popular taste than a poem con¬ 
ceived m the abstract and dreamy 
spirit of the Wrtch of Atlas. It 
was not only that I wished him 
to acquire popularity as redound- 
mg to his fame; but I believed that 
he would obtain a greater mastery 
over his own powers, and greater 
happiness m his mind, if public 
applause crowned his endeavours. 
The few stanzas that precede the 
poem were addressed to me on my 
representing these ideas to him. 
Even now I believe that I was in 
the right, Shelley did not expect 
sympathy and approbation from 
the public; *but the want of it 
took away a portion of the aidour 
that ought to have sustained him 
while writing. He was thrown 
on his own resources, and on the 
inspiration of his own soul; and 
wrote because his mind over¬ 
flowed, without the hope of being 
appreciated. I had not the most 
distant wish that he should truckle 
in opinion, or submit his lofty 
aspirations for the human race 
to the low ambition and pride 
of the many ; but I felt sure that, 
if his poems weie more addressed 
to the common feelings of men, Ins 
pioper rank among tlie wnteis of 
the day would be acknowledged, 
and that popularity as a poet 
would enable his countrymen to 
do justice to his character and 
virtues, which in those days it 
was the mode to attack with the 
most flagitious calumnies and in¬ 
sulting abuse. That he felt these 
things deeply cannot be doubted, 
though he armed himself with 
the consciousness of acting from 
a lofty atid heroic sense of right. 
The truth burst from his hffart 
sometimes in solitude, and he 
would writea few unfinished verses 
that'showed that he felt the sting; 


among such I find the follow¬ 
ing .— 

* Alas ! this IS not what I thought 
Life was 

I knew that theie weie crimes 
and evil men, 

Misoiy and hato, nor did I hope 
to pass 

Untouched by sulfeiing through 
the ruggbd glen 

In mine own heai t Isaw as in a glass 

The hearts of otheis. . And, 
when 

I went among my kind, with triple 
brass 

Of calm endurance my weak 
breast 1 armed. 

To bear scoin, lear, and ]iate~a 
woful mass! ’ 

I believed that all this morbid 
feeling would vanish if the chord 
of sympathy between him ami 
hiS countrymen were touched. 
But my persuasions were vain, 
the mind could not be bent from 
its natural inclination. Shelley 
shrunk instinctively from por¬ 
traying human passion, with*its 
mixture of good and evil, of dis¬ 
appointment and disquiet. Such 
opened again the wounds of his 
own heart, and he loved to shelter 
hinfSelf rather in the airiest flights 
of fancy, forgetting love and hate, 
and regret and lost hope, in such 
iiftaginations as borrowed their 
hues from sunrise or sunset, from 
the yellow moonshine or paly twi¬ 
light, from the aspect of the far 
ocean or the shadows of the woods, 
—which celebrated the singing of 
the winds among the pines, the 
flow of a murmuring stream, and 
the thousand harmonious sounds 
which Nature creates m her soli¬ 
tudes. These are the materials 
winch form the Wttch of A Has : 
it IS a brilliant congregation of 
ideas such as his senses gathered, 
and his fancy coloured, during his 
rambles in the sunny land he so- 
much loved. 
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OH 

SWELLFOOT THE TYRANT 

A TRAGEDY IN TWO ACTS 

Translated from the Original Doric 

‘Choose Reform or Civil Wai, 

When through thy streets, instead of hare with dogs, 

A CoHsoKT-QuEEir shall hunt a Kino with hogs, 

Riding on the IONIAN MINOTAUR.’ 

[Begun at the Baths of San Giuliano, near Pisa, August 24, 1819 ; 
published anonymously by J. Johnston, Cheapside (imprint C. F. 
Seyfang), 1820. On a threat of prosecution the publisher surrendered 
the whole impression, seven copies—the total number sold—excepted. 
Oedipvj does not appear in the first edition of the Poetical Works, 
1839, but it was included by Mrs. Shelley in the second edition of 
tha*^ year. Our text is that of the ed%tw pnneeps, 1820, save in three 
places, where the reading of ed. 1820 will bo found at the foot of the 
page.] 


ADVEKTISEMENT 


This Tragedy is one of a triad, 
or system of three Plays (an ar¬ 
rangement according to which the 
Greeks were accustomed to coYi- 
nect their dramatic representa¬ 
tions), elucidating the wonderful 
and appalling fortunes of the 
SwBLLPOOT djmasty. It was evi¬ 
dently wiitten by some learned 
Tticban, and, from its character¬ 
istic dulness, apparently before 
the duties on the importation of 
iitie salt had been repealed by 
the Boeotarchs. The tenderness 
with which he treats the pigs 
proves him to have been a sus 
Boeotiae; pos^hly JEpicuri de grege 
porrus ; for, as the poet observes, 

* A fellow feeling makes us wxui- 
drous kind.’ 


No liberty has been taken with 
the tianslation of this remsu'kdble 
piece of antiquity, except the 
suppressing a seditious and blas¬ 
phemous Chorus of the Pigs and 
Bulls at the last Act. The word 
Hoydipouse (or more properly 
Oedipus) has been rendered liter¬ 
ally SwELLFOOT, without its having 
been conceived necessary to de¬ 
termine whether a swelling of 
the hind or the fore feet of the 
Swimsh Monarch is particularly 
indicated. 

Should the remaining portions 
of tins Tragedy be found,‘«ntitled, 
SvMlfoot xn Angana, and Charxti, 
the Translator might be tempted 
to give tliem to- tlio loading 
Public. 
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DRAMATIS PERSONAE 


Tyrant Swellfoot, King of ThebeB. 
Iona Tauuina, hts Qwen 
Mammon, Arch-Priest of Famim. 

PUBOANAX \ .. 

Dakiiy Wizdvds , MifiisteTS of 

LaOCTOKOS SwELLlOOT. 


The Gadfly 
The Leicii. 

The IIat. 

Moses, the Sow-gelder 
Solomon, the Porkman 
ZiPiiANiAir, Pig-butcher. 


The Minotaur. 


Chorus of the Smntsh Multitude 
Guards, Attendants, Priests, etc , etc. 


SGENE.-THEBES 


ACT I 

Scene I.—A magnificent Tcniffie, huiU of thigli-loncs and deafh's- 
hcads, and tiled ivith scalps. Over the Altar the statue of Famine, 
veiled; a number of Boars, Sows, and Suchng’Pigs, croivned with 
thistle, shamrock, and oak, sitting on the step's, and clinging 
round the Altar of the Temple. 

Enter Swellfoot, in his Royal robes, without perceiving the Pigs. 

Swellfoot. Thou supreme Goddess I by whose power divine 
Tliese gruceiul limbs are clothed in proud an ay 

[lie contemplates himself with satisfaction. 
Of gold and purple, and this kingly paunch 
Sw^ls like a sail before a favouring bi eeze, • 

And these most sacred nether promontories 5 

Lie satisfied with layers of fat; and these 
Boeotian cheeks, like Egypt’s pyramid, 

^or with less toil were their foundations laid)*, 

Sustain the cone of my untroubled#brain, 

That point, the emblem of a pointless nothing I lo 

Thou to whom Kings and laurelled Emperors, 
Radical-butchers, Paper-ra oney-millers, 

Bishops and Deacons, and the entire army 

Of those fat martyrs to the persecution 

Of stifling turtle-soup, and brandy-devils, 15 

Offer their secret vows! Thou plenteous Cores 

Of their Eleusis, hail! 

The Swine. Eigh 1 eigh! eigh I eigh! 

Swellfoot. Ha! what are ye, 

Who, crowned with leaves devoted to the Furies, 

Cling round this sacred shrine ? 

Swine. Aigh! aigh! aigh! 

Swdlfoot What! ye that are 

The very beasts that, offered at her altar 20 

* See Universal History for an account of the number of people who 
died, and the immense consumption of garlic by the wretched Egj'p- 
tians, who made a sepulchre for the name as well as the bodies ol their 
tyiants.— [Shelley’s Note.] 
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With blood and groans, salt-cake, and fat, and inwards, 

Ever propitiate her reluctant will 
When taxes are withheld ? 

Smne, Ugh! ugh ! ugh! 

Swdl^oot. What! ye who grub 

With filthy snouts my red potatoes up 
In Allan’s rushy bog? Who eat the oats 25 

Up, from my cavalry in the Hebrides? 

Who swill the hog-wash soup my cooks digest 
From bones, and rags, and scraps of shoe-leather, 

Which should be given to cleaner Pigs than you? 

The Swine,—Semichorus 1 . 

The same, alas ! the same ; 30 

Though only now the name 
Of Pig remains to me. 

Semichorus 11 . 

If ’twere your kingly will 
Us wretched Swine to kill, 

What should we yield to thee ? 35 

SweUfoot. Why, skin and bones, and some few hairs for mortar. 

Chorus of Swine. 

I have heard your Laureate sing, 

That pity was a royal thing; 

' Under your mighty ancestors, we Pigs 

Were bless’d as nightingales on myrtle sprigs, 40 

Or ^asshoppers that live on noonday dew, 

Ana sung, old annals tell, as sweetly too; 

But now our sties are fallen in, we catch 
The munain and the mange, the scab and itch; 
Sometimes your royal dogs tear down our thatch, 45 
And then we seeh the shelter of a ditch; 

Hog-wash or grains, or ruta-baga, none 
Has yet been ours since your reign begun. 

First Sow. 

My Pigs, 'tis in vain to tug. 

Second Sow. 

I could almost eat my litter. 50 

First Tig. 

I suck, but no milk will come from the dug. 

Second Tig. 

Our skin and our bones would be bitter. « 

C 

The Boars. 

We fight for this rag of greasy rug, 

Though a trough of wash would be fitter. 
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Semichorus. 

Happier Swine were they than wo, 55 

Drowned in the Gadarean sea— 

I wish that pity would drive out the devils, 

Which in your royal bosom hold their revels, 

And sink us in the waves of thy compassion! 

Alas! the Pigs are an unhappy nation ! 60 

Now if your Majesty would have our bristles 
To bind your mortar with, or fill our colons 
With rich olood, or make brawn out of our gristles, 

In policy—ask else your royal Solons— 

You ^ght to give ua”hog-wash and clean straw, 63 
And sties well thatched; besides it is the law! 

Swellfoot. This is sedition, and rank blasphemy I 
Ho ! tnore, my guards! 

Enter a Guard. 

Guard. . Your sacred Majesty. 

Swellfoot Call in the Jews, Solomon the court porkman, 
Moses the sow-gelder, and Zephaniah 70 

The hog-butcher. 

Guara. They are in waiting, Sire. 

Enter Solomon, Moses, and Zephaniah. 

Swellfoot Out with youi* knife, old Moses, And spay those Sows 

\The Pigs run about in consterna^on. 
That load the earth with rigs; cut close and deep 
Moral restraint 1 see has no effect, 

Nor prostitution, nor our own example, 75 

Starvation, typhus-fever, war, nor prison— 

Tl^ was the art which the arch-priest of Famine 
Hinted at in his charge to the Thdban clergy— 

Out close and deep, good Moses. 

Moses. ^ Let your Majesty 

Keep the Boars quiet, else- • 

Swdlfoot Zephaniah, cut 80 

That fat Hog's throat, the brute seems overfed; 

Seditious hunks 1 to whine for want of grains. 

Zephaniah. Your sacred Majesty, he has the dropsy 
We shall find pints of hydatids in's liver, 

He has not half an inch of wholesome fat 83 

Upon his carious ribs- 

Swdlfoot 'Tis all the same, 

He’ll serve instead of riot money, when 

Our murmuring troops bivouac in Thebes’ streets; 

And January winds, after a day 

Of butchering, will make them relish carrion. 90 

Now, Solomon, I'll sell yoti in a lump 
The whole kit of them. 

Solomon. Why, your Majesty, 

59 thy td. 1820 ; your ed. 1839. 
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1 could not give- 

Swdlfoot Kill them out of the way, 

That snail be price enough, and let me hear 

Their everlasting grunts and whines no more! 95 

[Exeunt, driving in the Swine. 

Enter Mammon, the Arvh-Priest; and Purganax, Chief of the 

Council of Wtmrds, 

Purganax. The future looks as black as death, a cloud, 
Dark as the frown of Hell, hangs over it— 

The troops grow mutinous—the revenue fails— 

There’s something rotten in us—for the level . 

Of the State slopes, its ve]7 bases topple, loo 

The boldest turn their backs upon themselves! 

Mammon. Why what’s the matter, my dear fellow, now ? 
Do the troops mutiny?—decimate some regiments; 

Does money fail?—come to my mint—coin paper. 

Till gold be at a discount, and ashamed 105 

To show his bilious face, go purge himself, 

In emulation of her vestal whiteness. 

Purganax. Oh, would that this were all! The oracle !! 
Mammon. Why it was 1 who spoke that oracle, 

And whether 1 was dead drunk or inspired, no 

I cannot well remember; nor, in truth. 

The oracle itselfl 

Purganax. The words went thus:— 

‘Boeotia, choose reform or civil war I 

When through the streets, instead of hare with dogs, 

A Consort Queen shall hunt a King with Hogs, 115 

Riding on the Ionian Minotaur.’ 

Mammon. Now if the oracle had ne’er foretold 
This sad alternative, it luust arrive, 

Or not, and so it must now that it has; 

And whether I was urged by grace divine 120 

Or Lesbian liquor to declare "these words, 

Which must, as aU words must, be false or true, 

It matters not: for the same Power made all, 

Oracle, wine, and me and you—or none— 

’Tis the same thing. If you knew as much 125 

Of oracles as I do- 

Purganax. You arch-priests 

Believe in nothing; if you were to dream 
Of a particular number in the Lottery, 

You would not buy the ticket? 

Mammon, Yet our tickets 

Are seldom blanks. But what steps have you taken? 130 
For prophecies, when once they get abroa^ « 

Like liars who tell the truth to'serve thehf ends, 

Or hypocrites who, from assuming virtue, 

1 14 the ed. 1820 ; thy <^. Forman; </. Motto Titie, and II. t. 15S-6. iag 
ticket? ed. 1820 ; ticket 1 ed, im. 
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Do the same actions that the virtuous do, 

Contrive their own fulfilment. This Iona- 135 

Well—you know what the chaste Pai^hae did, 

Wife to that most reli^ous King of Crete, 

And still how popular the tale is here; 

And these dull Swine of Thebes boast their descent 
From the free Minotaur. You know they still i^o 

Call themselves Bulls, though thus degenerate, 

And everything relating to a Bull 
Is popuhir and respectable in Thebes. 

Their arms are seven Bulls in a field gules ; 

They tliink their strength consists in eating beef,— 145 
Now there were danger in the precedent 
If Queen Iona- 

Purganax. I have taken good care 

That shall not be. I struck the crust 0’ the earth 
With this enchanted rod, and Hell lay bare I 
And from a cavern full of ugly shapes 150 

I chose* a Leech, a Gadfly, and a Eat. 

The Gadfly was the same which Juno sent 

To agitate lo’, and which Ezekiel* mentions 

That the Lord whistled for out of the mountains 

Of utmost Aethiopia, to torment 155 

Mesopotamian Babylon. The beast 

Has a loud trumpet like the scarabee, * 

His crookhd tail is baibed with many sting's, ^ 

Each able to make a thousand wounds, and each 
Immedicable; from his convex eyes 160 

He sees fair things in many hideous shapes. 

And trumpets all his falsehood to the world. 

Like other beetles he is fed on dung— 

He has eleven feet with which *ho crawls, 

Traihng a blistering slime, and tliis foul beast 163 

Has tracked Iona mom the Theban limits, 

From isle to isle, from city uilto city, 

Urging her flight from the far Chersonese 
To fabulous Solyma, and the Aetnean Isle, 

Ortygia, Melite, and Calwso’s Eock, 170 

And the swart tribes of Garamant and Fez, 

Aeolia and Elysium, and thy shores, 

Earthen ope, which now, alas ! are free! 

And through the fortunate Saturnian land. 

Into the darkness of the West. 

Mammon. But if ■ 175 

This Gadfly should drive Iona hither? 

Purganax. Gods 1 what an if I but there is my gray Eat ; 
So tihm with want, he can crawl in and out 
Of any narrow chink ahd filthy hole, 

135 their own Mrs. Shelley, later edd .; their edd, 1820 and 1839. 

* The ^ometheus Bound of Aeschylus.— [Shelley’s Note.] 

• And the Lord whistled for the gadfly out of Aethiopia, and for the bee 
of Egypt, etc.— Ezekiel. —[ShelusyV Non.] 
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And be shall creep into her dressing-room, i8o 

And- 

Mammon. Mv dear friend, where are your wits? as if 
She does not always toast a piece of cheese 
And bait the trap? and rats, when lean enough 

To crawl through such chinlra- 

Purganax. But my Leech— a leech 

Fit to suck blood, with lubricous round rings, 185 

Capaciously expatiative, which make 
His little body like a red balloon, 

As full of blood as that of hydrogen, 

Sucked from men’s hearts; insatiably he sucks • 

And clings and pulls—a horse-leech, whose deep maw 190 
The plethoric King Swellfoot could not fill. 

And who, till full, will cling for ever. 

Mammon. This 

For Queen Iona would suffice, and less; 

But ’tis the Swinish multitude I fear. 

And in that fear I have- 

Purganax. Done what? 

Mammon. Disinherited 195 

My eldest son Chrysaor, because he 
Attended public meetings, and would always 
Stand prating there of commerce, public faith, 

Economy, and uhadulterate coin. 

And other topics, ultra-radical; a 00 

And have entailed my estate, called the Fool’s Paradise, 
And funds in fairy-money, bonds, and bills. 

Upon my accomplished daughter Banknotina, 

And married her to the gallows ^ 

Purganax. A good match ! 

Mammon. A high connexion, Purganax. The bridegroom 
Is of a very ancient family, ao'? 

Of Hounslow Heath, Tyburn, and the New Drop, 

And has great influence ih both Houses;—oh! 

He makes the fondest husband; nay, too fond,— 
New-married people should not kiss in public; an 

But the poor souls love one another so ! 

And then my little grandchildren, the gibbets. 

Promising children as you ever saw,— 

The young playing at hanging, the elder learning 

How to hold radicals. They are well taught too, 315 

For every gibbet says its catechism 

And reads a select chapter in the Bible 

Before it goes to play. 

\A mod tremendous humming is heard. 
Purganax. Ha! what do I hear? * 


Enter the Gadfly. 

Mammon, Your Gadfly, as it seems, is tired of gadding, 

’ ^ If one should marry a gallows, and beget young gibbets, I never saw 
one so prone.*— Ctmsszjve.—[Ssiixct'b Nom] 
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Gadjly. 

Hum! hum! hum! aao 

From the lakes of the Alps, and the cold gray scalps 
Of the mountains, I come! 

Hum! hum! hum! 

From Morocco and Fez, and the high palaces 

Of golden Byzantium; aas 

From the temples divine of old Palestine, 

Fiom Athens and Rome, 

With a ha! and a hum I 

I come ! I come! 

• 

All inn-doors and windows fjo 

Were open to me: 

I saw all that sin does, 

Which lamps hardly see 
That burn in the night by the curtained bed,— 

The impudent lamps! for they blushed not red, 935 

Dihgiiig and singing. 

From Sumber I rung her, 

Loud as the clank of an ironmonger; 

Hum ! hum ! hum ! 

Far, far, far! • 240 

With the trump of my bps, and the sting at my hips, 

I drove her—afar! 

Farj far, far! ^ • 

From city to city, abandoned of pity, 

A ship without needle or star;— *45 

Homeless she passed, like a cloud on the blast, 

Seeking peace, finding war;— 

She is nere in her car, • 

From afar, and afar;— 

Hum! hum! *5° 

# 

I have stung her and wrung her, 

The venom is working;— 

And if you had hung her 
With canting and quirking, 

She could not be deader than she will be soon;— *55 

I have driven her close to you, under the moon. 

Night and day, hum! hum! ha! 

I have hummed her and drummed her 

From place to place, till at last I have dumbed her. 

Hum! num! hum! 360 

Enter the Leech and the Rat. 

• Leech 

I will suck 
Blood or muck! 

a6o Edd. 1820 , 1889 hax4 no $tage direction after CMe Hne. 
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The disease of the stale is a plethory, 

Who so fit to reduce it as I? 

Hat, 

I'll slily seize and 265 

Let blood from her weasand,— 

Creeping thrcugli crevico, and chink, and cranny 
With my snaky tail, and my sides so scianny. 

Ihirganax. 

Aioint ye! tlioii unnrofitable worm J [To the Leech. 
And thou, dull beetle, get thee back to hell! 270 

[To the Gadfly. 

To sting the ghosts of Babylonian kings, 

And the ox-headed lo- 

Swine [within). 

Ugh, ugh, ugh I 
Hail! Iona the divine, 

We will be no longer S^vine, 

But Bulls with horns and dewlaps, 

Hat. 

For, 875 

You know, my lord, the Minotaur- 

Turganax ( fiercely). 

Re silent! get to hell I or I will call 

The cat out of the kitchen. Well, Lord Mammon, 

This is a pietty business. [Exit the Rat. 

Mammon. 

- I will go 

And spell some scheme to make it ugly then.— [Exit. 

Enter Swellfoot. 

Sicellfoot. She is returned I Taurina is in Tliebes, aSi 
When Swellfoot vdshes that she were in belli 
Oh, Hjmien, clothed in yellow jealousy, 

And waving o’er the couch of wedded kings 

The torch of Discord with its fiery hair; 285 

This is thy work, thou patron saint of queens! 

Swellfoot IS wived I though parted by the sea, 

The very name of wife had conjugal rights; 

Her cursed image ate, drank, slept with me. 

And in the arms of Adiposa oft 290 

Her memory has received a husband’s-- 

[A loud tumult, and ones o/‘Iona for ever I—No Swellfoot I' 

Hark 1 

How the Swine cry Iona Taurina; 
t suffer the real presence; Purganax, 

Off with her head 1 
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Ihirganax, But I must first impanel 

A iurv of the Pigs. 

Swellfoot Pack them then. 295 

Purganax. Or fattening some few in two separate sties, 
And giving thorn clean straw, tying some bits 
Of ribbon round their legs-^ving their Sows 
Some tawdry lace, and bits of lustre glass, 

And their young Boars white and red rags, and tails 300 
Of cows, and jay feathers, and sticking cauliflowers 
Between the ears of the old ones; and when 
They are persuaded, that by the inherent virtue 
Of these things, they are all imperial Pigs, 

Good Lord! they’d rip each other’s bellies up, 305 

Not to say, help us in destroying her. 

Swellfoot This plan might be tried too;—whore’s General 
Laoctonos ? 


Enter Laoctonos and Da key. 

* It is my royal pleasure 

That you, Lord General, biing the head and body, 

If separate it would please me better, hither 310 

Of Queen Iona. 

Laoctonos. That pleasure I well knew, 

And made a charge with those battalions bold, 

Called, from their dress and grin, the royal* apes, 

Upon the Swine, who in a hollow square 

Enclosed her, and received the first attack *315 

Like so many rhinoceroses, and then 

Retreating in good order, with bare tusks 

And wrinkled snouts presented to the foe, 

Bore her in triumph to the public sty. 

What is still worse, some Sows up6n the ground 3*0 

Have given the ape-guards apples, nuts, and gin, 

And they all whisk their tails aloft, and cry, 

‘ Long live Iona! down with Sweilioot! ’ 

Purganax. Hark! 

The Swine {without). Long live Iona! down with Swellfoot I 
JDakru. I 

Went to the garret of the swineherd’s tower, 335 

Which overlooks the sty, and made a long 
Harangue (all words) to the assembled Swine, 

Of delicacy, mercy, judgement, law, 

Morals, and precedents, and purity, 

Adultery, destitution, and divorce, 53° 

Piety, faith, and state necessity. 

And how I loved the Queen I—and then I wept 
With the pathos of my own eloquence, 

And every tear turned to S mill-stone, which 

Brained many a gaping Pig, and there was made 335 

A slough of blood and brains upon the place, 

Greased with the pounded bacon; round and round 

o 3 
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The mill-stones rolled, ploughing the pavement up, 
And'hulling Sucking-Pigs into tlie air, 

With dust and stones.- 


Enter Mammox. 

Mammon. 1 wonder that wizards 340 

Like you should be so beanlless in their saiemes; 

It had been but a point of policy 
To keep Iona and the Swine apart. 

Divide and rule! but ye have made a junction 
Between two parties who will govern you 345 

But for my art.—Behold this BAG! it is 
The poison BAG of that Green S[)ideL huge, 

On which our spies skulked in ovation through _ 

The streets of Tiiebes, when they were jiaved with dead: 

A bane so much the deadlier fills it now 350 

As calumny is worse than death,—for here 
The Gadfly’s venom, fifty times distilled, 

Is mingled with the vomit of the Leech, 

In due iiroportioii, and black ratsbane, which 

That very Rat, who, like the Pontic tyrant, 355 

Nurtures himself on poison, daie not touch 

All IS sealed up with the broad seal of Piaud, 

Who is the Devil’s Lord High Chancellor, 

And over it the Primate of all Hell 

Murmured this pious baptism:—‘Be thou called 360 

The*GREEN BAG; and this power and grace be thine: 

I’hat thy contents, on whomsoever poured. 

Turn innocence to guilt, and gentlest looks 
To savage, foul, and fierce deformity. 

Let all baptized by thy infernal dew 365 

Be called adulterer, diunkat’d, liai', wretch 1 
No name left out winch orthodoxy loves. 

Court Journal or legitimate Review !— 

Be they called tyrant, beast,* fool, glutton, lover 

Of other wives and husbands than their owui— 370 

The heaviest sin on this side of the Alps! 

Wither they to a gliastly caricature 

Of what was human!—let not man or oeast 

Behold their face with unaverted eyes I 

Or hear theii* names with ears that tingle not 375 

With blood of indignation, rage, and shame I’— 

This is a perilous liquorgood my Lords.— 

[SwELLFooT approaches to touch the GREEN BAG, 
Beware! for God’s sake, beware 1 —if you should break 

The seal, and touch the fatal liquor- 

Eur^anax, There, « 

Give it to me. I have been used tt» handle 380 

All soi-ts of poisons. His dread Majesty 
Only fo see the colour of it. 

373 or td. 1820 ; uor ed. IS8S. 
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Mammon, Now, with a little common sense, my Lords, 
Only undoing all that has been done 

(Yet so as it may seem wo but confirm it), 385 

Our victory is assured. We must entice 

Her Majesty from the sty, and make the Pigs 

Believe that the contents of the GREEN BAG 

Are the true test of guilt or innocence. 

And that, if she be guilty, ’twill tiansform her 390 

To manifest deformity like guilt. 

If innocent, she will become transfigured 
Into an angel, such as they say she is; 

And they will see her flying tnreugh the air, 

So blight that she will dim the noonday sun; 395 

Showering down ble.saings in the shape of comfits. 

This, trust a priest, is just the soit 01 thing 
Swine will believe. I’ll wager you will see them 
Climljing uj)on the thatch of their low sties. 

With pieces of smoked glass, to watch her sail 400 

Among the clouds, and some will hold the flajis 
Of one anothei’s eais between their teeth, 

To catch the coming hail of comfits in. 

You, Purganax, who have the gift o’ the gab, 

Make them a solemn speech to this eflect: 405 

I go to put m readiness the feast 

Kept to the honour of our goddess Famine* 

Where, for more glory, let the ceremony . 

Take pl.ace of the ugllfication of the Queen. 

JDakry (to Swellfoot). I, as the ke(‘per of your sacred conscience, 
Humbly lemiiid 5"our Majesty that the caie 411 

Of your high office, as Man-milliner 
To led Bellona, should not be deferred. 

Purgamx. All part, in hajipier jflight to meet again. 

[Exeunt. 

END OF TUE FIKST ACT. 

ACT II 

Scene l.—The Public Sty. The Boars in full AssetnUy. 

Enter Purganax. 

Purganax. Grant me your patience, Gentlemen and Boars, 
Ye, by whose patience under public burthens 
The glorious constitution of these sties 
Subsists, and shall subsist. The Lean-Pig rates 
Grow with the growing populace of Swme, 5 

The tax®s, that true source of Piggishness 
(How can I find a more appropriate tenn 
To include religion, morals, peace, and plenty. 

And all that fit Boeotia as a nation 
To teach the other nations how to live ?), 


10 
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Increase with Piggishness itself; and still 
Does the revenue, that great spring of all 
The patronage, and pensions, and hy-payments, 

Which free-born Pigs regard with jealous eyes, 

Diminish, till at length, by glorious steps, 15 

All the land’s produce will be merged in taxes. 

And the revenue will amount to—nothing 1 
The failure of a foreim market for 
Sausages, bristles, and blood-puddings. 

And such home manufactures, is but partial; 20 

And, that the population of the Pigs, 

Instead of hog-wash, has been fed on straw 
And water, is a fact which is—you know— 

That is—it is a state-necessity— 

Temporary, of course. Those impious Pigs, 25 

Who, by frequent squeaks, have dared impugn 

The settled Swellfoot system, or to make 

Irreverent mockery of the genuflexions 

Inculcated by the arch-priest, have been whipped 

Into a loyal and an orthodox whine. 30 

Things being in this happy state, the Queen 

Iona- 


[A loud cry from the Pigs. She is innocent! most innocent! 
Purqanm, That is the very thing that I was saying 
Gentlemen Swine; "the Queen Iona being 
Most innocent, no doubt, returns to Thebes, 35 

And the lean Sows and Boars collect about her. 

Wishing to make her think that we believe 
U mean those more substantial Pigs, who swill 
Kich hog-wash, wliile the others mouth damp straw) 

That she is giiilty; thus, the Lean-Pig faction <0 

Seeks to obtain that hog-wAsh, which has been 
Your immemorial right, and which I will 

Maintain you in to the last drop of- 

A Boar {interrupting him), ' What 

Does any one accuse her of? 

Purganax. Why, no one 

Makes any positive accusation but 45 

There were hints dropped, and so the privy wizards 
Conceived that it became them to advise 


His Majesty to investigate their truth 
Not for his own sake; he could be content 
To let his wife play any pranks she ple'ased, 

If, by that sufferance, he could please the Pigs; 
But then he fears the morals of the Swine, 

The Sows especially, and what eifect 
It might produce upon the purity and 
Belton of the rising generation 
Of Sucking-Pigs, if it could be suspected 
That Queen Iona- 


£0 

55 

[J. pause. 
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First Boar. Well, go on ; we long 

To hear what she can possibly have done. 

Purganax. Why, it is hinted, that a certain Bull— 

Thus much is knoum the milk-white Bulls that feed 6o 

Beside Clitumnus and the crystal lakes 

Of the Cisalpine mountains, in fresh dews 

Of lotus-grass and blossoming asphodel 

Sleeking their silken hair, and with sweet breath 

Loading the morning winds until they faint 65 

With living fragiance, are so beautiful !— 

Well, I say nothingbut Eur^a rode 
On such a one from Asia into Cfrete, 

And the enamoured sea grew* calm beneath 

His gliding beauty. And Pasiphae, 70 

lona^ grandmother,-but sJie is innocent! 

And that both you and I, and all assert. 

First Boar. Most innocent 1 

Purganax. Behold this BAG ; a bag- 

Second Bbar. Oh! no GREEN BAGS !! Jealousy’s eyes are 
green, 

Scorpions are green, and water-snakes, and efts, 75 

And verdigris, and- 

Purganax. Honourable Swine, 

In Piggish souls can prepossessions reigij? 

Allow me to remind you, grass is green--* 

All flesh is} grassno bacon but is flesh— 

Ye are but bacon. This divining BAG * 80 

(Which is not green, but only bacon colour) 

Is filled with liquor, which if sprinkled o’er 

A woman guilty of-we all know what— 

Makes her so hideous, till she finds one blind 

She never can commit the like agfun. 83 

If innocent, she will turn into an angel. 

And rain down blessings in the shape of comfits 
As she flies up to heaven. Now,* my proposal 
Is to convert her sacred Majesty 

Into an angel (as I am sure we shall do), 90 

By pouring on her head this mystic water. {Showing the Bag. 
I know that she is innocent; 1 wish 
Only to prove her so to all the world. 

Pirst Boar. Excellent, just, and noble Purganax. 

Second Boar. How glorious it will be to see her Majesty 95 
Plying above our heads, her petticoats 
Streaming like—like—like— 

Third Bogr. Anything. 

Purganax. Oh no! 

But like a standard of an admiral’s ship. 

Or like the banner of a conquering hosi, 

Or like a cloud dyed in the dying day, 100 

Unravelled on the blast from a white mountain; 

Or like a meteor, or a war-steed’s mane, 
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Oi’ waterfall from a dizzy precipice 
Scattered upon the wind. 

First Boar, Or a cow’s tail. 

Second Boar. Or anything, as the learned Boar observed. 105 
Purganax. Gentlemen Boars, I move a resolution, 

That her most sacred Majesty should be 
Invited to attend the feast or Famine, 

And to receive upon her chaste white body 
Dews of Apotheosis from this BAG. no 

[A great confusion is heard of the Pigs out of Doors, which com- 
mumcates itself to those within. During the first Strophe, the 
doors of the Sty are staved in, and a number of exceedingly lean 
Pigs and Sows and Boars rush in. 

Semichorus L 
No! Yes! 

Semichoriis II. 

Yes! No! 

Semichorus I. 

A law ! 

Semichoi'us II. 

A flaw ! 

Semichorus I. 

• Porkers, we shall lose our wash, ^ 115 

Or must share it with the Lean-Pigs I 

First Boar. 

Order ! order! be not rash I 
Was there eyer such a scene, Pigs I 

An old Sow {rushing in). 

I never saw so flno a dash 
Since I first began to wean Pigs. 120 

Second Boar {solemnly). 

The Queen will be an angel time enough. 

I vote, in form of an amendment, that 
Purganax rub a little of that stuff 
Upon his face. 

Purganax {his heart is seen to beat through his waistcoat), 

Gods I What would ye be at ? 

Semichorus 1. 

k 

Purganax has plainly showm a 135 

cloven foot and jackdaw feather. • 

Semkhorus II. 

I vote Swellfoot and Iona 
Try the magic test together ; 
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Whenever royal spouses bicker, 

Both should try the magic liquor. 130 

An old Boar (aside). 

A miserable state is that of Pigs, 

For if their drivers would tear caps and wigs. 

The Swine must bite each other’s ear therefore. 

An old Soto (aside). 

A wretched lot Jove has assimed to Swine, 

Squabbling makes Pig-lierds hungry, and they dine 135 
On bacon, and whip Sucking-Pigs the more. 

Chorus. 

Hog-wash has been ta’en away: 

It the Bull-Queen is divested. 

We shall be in every way 
Hunted, stripped, exposed, molested; 140 

Let us do whale’er we may. 

That she shall not be arrested. 

Queen, we entrench you with W'alls of brawn, 

And palisades of tusks, sharp as a bayonet: 

Place your most sacred person here. We pawn 145 
Our lives that none a linger dare to lay on it. 

Those who wrong you, wrong us; 

Those who hate you, hate us; • 

Those who sting you, sting us; 

Those who bait you, bait us; * 150 

The oracle is now about to be 
Fulfilled by circumvolving destiny; 

Which says: ‘Thebes, choose reform or civil war, 

When tliroimh your streets, instead of hare with dogs, 
A Consort Queen shall hurft a King with Hogs, 155 
Ridfng upon the IONIAN MINOTAUR.' 

Enter Iona Taurina. 

Iona Taurina (coming forward). Gentlemen Swine, and gentle 
Lady-Pigs, 

The tender heart of every Boar acquits 
Their Queen, of anv act incongruous 

With native Piggisnness, and she, reposing rfio 

With confidence upon the grunting nation, 

Has thro'wn herself, her cause, her life, her all. 

Her innocence, into thoir Hoggish arms; 

Nor has the expectation been deceived 

Of finding shelter there. Yet know, great Boars, 165 

(For speh whoever Uvea among you finds you, 

And so do I), the innocent are proud I 
I have accepted your protection only 
In compliment of your kind love and care, 

154 streets instead ed. 1820. 
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Not for necessity. The innocent 
Are safest there where trials and dangers wait; 

Innocent Queens o’er white-hot ploughshares tread 
Unsinged,^ and ladies, Erin’s laureate sings it \ 

Decked with rare gems, and beauty rarer still, 

Walked from Killarney to the Giant's Causeway, 175 

Through rebels, smugglers, troops of yeomanry, 

White^oys and Orange-boys, and constables, 

Titho-proctors, and excise people, uninjured I 
Thus 1 1 - 

Lord PuBGANAX, I do commit myself 180 

Into your custody, and am prepared 
To stand tho test, whatever it may be I 
Purganax. This magnanimity in your sacred Majesty 
Must please the Pigs. You cannot fail of being 
A heavenly angel. Smoke your bits of glass, 185 

Ye loyal Swine, or her transfiguration 
Will blind your wondering eyes. 

An old Boar {aside). 

They do not smoke you first. 

Purganax. 

Of Famine, let the expiation be. 

Swine. Content! content! 

Iona Taurina {aside). I, most content of all, 190 

Know that my foos* even thus prepare their fall! 

[Exeunt omnes. 


Take care, m'y Lord, 
At the approaching feast 


Scene 11.—The interior of the Temple of Famine. The statue of the 
Goddess, a skeleton clothed in pafti-coloured rags, seated upon 
a heap of skulls and loaves intermingled. A number of exceed- 
inghj fat Priests in black*garments arrayed on each side, with 
marrow-bones and cleavers in their hands. [Solomon, the Court 
Potkman.] A flourish of trumpets. 

Enter Mammon as arch-priest, Swellfoot, Dakry, Purganax, 
Laoctonos, followed by Iona Taurina guarded. On the other 
side enter the Swine. 

Chorus of Priests, accompanied by the Court Porkman on 
marrow-hones and deavers. 

Goddess bare, and gaunt, and pale, 

Empress of the world, all hail 1 
What though Cretans old called thee 
City-crested Cybele? 

We call thee Famine ! _ 5 

Goddess of fasts and feasts, starving and cramming! 
Through thee, for emperors, kmgs, and priests and lords. 
Who rule by viziers, sceptres, bank-notes, words, 

* ‘ Rich and rare were the gems she wore.' See Moore’s Irish Melodiss.— 
[Sh«i,lky's Notb.] 
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The earth pours forth its plenteous fruits, 

Corn, wool, linen, flesh, and roots— lo 

Those who consume these fniits through thee grow fat. 
Those who produce these fruits through thee grow lean, 
Whatever change takes place, oh, stick to that I 
And let things be as they have ever been ; 

At least while we remain thy priests, 15 

And proclaim thy fasts and feasts. 

Through thee the sacred Swellfoot dynasty 
Is based upon a rock amid that sea 
Whose waves are Swine—so let it ever be I 

[Swellfoot, etc., seat themsdves at a table magnijicently covered at 
the upper end of the Temple. Attendants pass over tJie stage with 
hog'Wash in pads. A number o/Pios, exceedingly lean, follow 
them licking up the wash. 

Mammon. 1 fear your sacred Majesty has lost 20 

The appetite which you were used to nave. 

Allow me now to recommend this dish— 

A simple kickshaw by your Persian cook, 

Such as is served at the great King’s second table. 

The price and pains which its ingiedients cost 25 

Might have maintained some dozen families 
A winter or two—not more—so plain a di^h 
Could scarcely disagree.— 

Swellfoot.' After the trial, ♦ 

And these fastidious Pigs are gone, perhaps 
I may recover my lost appetite,— . 30 

I feel the gout flying about my stomach— 

Give me a glass of Maraschino punch. 

Purganax {filling his glass, and standing up). The glorious 
Constitution of the Pigs ! 

All. A toast! a toast I stand up, and three times three ! 
Dakry. No heel-taps-darken daylights! — 

Laoctonos. Claret, somehow, 35 

Puts me in mind of blood, and blood of claret I 
Swellfoot. Laoctonos is nshing for a compliment, 

But Tis his due. Yes, you have drunk more wine. 

And shed more blood, than any man in Thebes. 

[To PtJKOANAX. 

For God’s sake stop the grunting of those Pigs! 40 

Purganax. We daie not. Sire, Tis Famine’s privilege. 

Chorus of Sunne. 

Hail to thee, hail to thee. Famine I 
Thy throne is on blood, and thy robe is of rags; 

Thou devil which livfist on damnmg; 

Saint of new churches, and cant, and GREEN BAGS, 45 
Till in pity and terror thou risest, 

Confounding the schemes of the wisest; 
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When thou liftest thy skeleton form, 

When the loaves and the skulls roll about, 

We will greet thee—the voice of a storm 50 

Would be lost in our terrible shout I 

Then hail to thee, hail to thee, Famine I 
Hail to thee, Empress o 4 Earth I 
When thou risest, dividing possessions ; 

When thou risest, uprooting oppressions, 55 

In the pride of thy ghastly math; 

Over palaces, temples, and graves, 

We will rush as thy minister-slaves, 

Trampling behind in thy tram, 

Till all be made level again I 60 

Mammon, I hear a crackling of the giant bones 
Of the dread image, and in the black pits 
Which once were eyes, I see two livitl flamea 
These prodigies are oracular, and show 

The presence of the unseen Deity. ^ 65 

Mighty events are hastening to their doom ! 

Sweufoot. I only hear the lean and mutinous Swine 
Grunting about the temple. 

Bahru. In a crisis 

Of sucn exceeding delicacy, I think 

We ought to put her Majesty, the Queen, 70 

Upon her trial without delay. 

Mohmuion. THE BAG 

la here. 

Purganax. .1 have rehearsed the entire scene 
With an ox-bladder and some ditchwaier, 

On Lady P-; it cannot fail. {Taking up the Bag.) Your 

Majesty • [To Swellfoot. 

In such a filthy business had better 75 

Stand on one side, lest it should sprinkle you. 

A spot or two on me would do no haim. 

Nay, it might hide the blood, which the sad Genius 
Of the Green Isle has fixed, as by a spell. 

Upon rny brow—which would stain all its seas, 80 

But which those seas could never wash away! 

Iona Taunna. My Lord, I am ready—nay, I am impatient 
To undergo the test. 

[A graceful figure in a semi-transparent veil passes unnoticed through 
the Temple; the word LIB^TY is seen through the veil, as if 
U were written in fire upon its forehead. Its words are almost 
drowned in the furious grunting of the Pias, and the business 0/ 
the trial. She kneels on the keps of the Altar, and sxieaks m 
tones at first faint and low, hut w^ch ever become louder and 
louder. 


Mighty Empress I Death’s white wife 1 
Ghastly mother-in-law of Life 1 


85 
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By the God who made thee such, 

By the magic of thy touch, 

By the fetamng and the cramming 
Of fasts and feasts 1 fay thy dread self, O Famine 1 
1 charge thee I when thou wake the multitude, 90 

Thou lead tliem not upon the paths of blood. 

The earth did never mean her foison 
For those who crown life’s cup with poison 
Of fanatic rage and meaningless revenge— 

But for those radiant spiiits, who are si ill 95 

The standard-beaters in the van ot Change. 

Bo they th’ appointed stewards, to fill 
The lap of Pain, and Toil, and Age!— 

Remit, 0 Queen! thy accustomed lagel 

Be what thou art not! Invoice faint and low loo 

FiiEEnoM calls Famine,—hav eternal foe, 

To brief alliance, hollow truce.—Rise nowl 

{Whist the Yelled Figure has been chanting this strophe, Mammon, 
Dakry, Laoci’onos, and Swellfoo-z, haie surrounded Iona 
Taurina, who with her hands folded on her Ireast, and her eyes 
lifted to Heaven, stands, as with sami-hke resignation, to wait the 
issue of the business, in perfect conjidmce of her innocence. 

[Pdrqanax, after unsealing the Green Bag, is graiely about to 
pour the liquor upon her head, when suddenly the whole expression 
oj her figure and countenance changes; she snatches it from his 
hand with a loud laugh of triumph, and empties it over Swell- 
foot and his whole Court, u ho are instantly changed into a number 
of filthy and ugly animals, and msh out of the Tmiplc. The image 
of Famine then arises with a tremendous sound, the Pigs begin 
scrambling for the loaves, and are tripped up by the sfnills: all 
those ivho eat the loaves are turnH into Bulls, and anange them¬ 
selves quietly behind the altar. The image of Famine sinks through 

a chasm in the earth, and a Minotaur rises. 

■ 

Minotaur. I am the Ionian Minotaur, the mightiest 
Of all Europa’s tauiine progeny— 

I am the old traditional Man-Bull; 105 

And from my ancestors having been Ionian, 

I am called Ion, which, by interpretation. 

Is John; in plain Theban, that is to say, 

My name’s John Bull; I am a famous hunter, 

And can leap any gate in all Boeotia, no 

Even the palings of the royal park, 

Or double ditch about the new enclosures; 

And if your Majesty will deign to mount me, 

At least till you have hunted down your game, 

I will not throw you. * 115 

Iona Taurina. {During this speech she has been putting on 
boots and spurs, and a hunting-cap, buckishly cocked 
on one side, and tucking up her hair, she leaps nimUy 
on his back.) Hoa! hoa! tally ho! tallyhol hoi hoi 
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Come, let us hunt these ugly badgers down, 

These stinking foxes, these devouring otters, 

These hares, these wolves, these anything but men. 

Iley, for a whipper-in! my loyal Pigs, 

Now let your noses be aslceen as beagles’, ^ 120 

Your steps as swift as greyhounds’, and your cries 
More dulcet and symphonious than the bells 
Of village-towers, on sunshine holiday; 

Wake all the dewy woods with jangling music. 

Give them no law (are they not beasts of blood ?) 135 

But such as they gave you, Tallyhol ho! 

Through forest, furze, and bog, and den, and desert, 

Pursue the ugly beasts! tallyhol ho! 

Full Chorus of Iona and the Swine. 

Tallyho I ^ tallyho! 

Through rain, hail, and snow, 130 

Through brake, gorse, and briar. 

Through fen, flood, and mire, 

We go! we go! 

Tallyho! tallyho! 

Through pond, ditch, and slough, 133 

Wind them, and find them. 

Like the Devil behind them, 

* Tallyho! tallyho! 

{Emint, in full cry; Iona driving on the Swine, with the empty 
Gbeen Bag. 


THE END. 


NOTE ON OEDIPUS TYRANNUS, BY MRS. SHELLEY 


In the brief journal I kept in 
those days, 1 find recorded, in 
August, 1820 , Shelley ' begins 
Sv^foot the Tyrant^ suggested 
by the pigs at the fair of San 
Giuliano.’ This was the period 
of Queen Caroline’s landing in 
England, and the struggles made 
by George IV to get rid of her 
claims; which failing, Lord Cas- 
tlereagh placed the ‘ Green Bag ’ 
on the table of the House of Com¬ 
mons, demanding in the King’s 
name that an inquiry should be 
instituted into his wife’s conduct. 
These I circumstauces were the 
^eme of all conversation among 


the English. We were then at 
the Baths of San Giuliano. A 
friend came to visit us on the 
day when a fair was held in the 
square, beneath our windows: 
Shelley read to us his Ode to 
lAberty ; and was riotously ac¬ 
companied by the grunting of a 
quantity of pigs brought for sale 
to the fair. He compared it to 
the ‘chorus of frogs’ in the satiric 
drama of Aristophanes; and, it 
being fan hour of merriment, and 
one ludicrous association suggest¬ 
ing another, he imagined a po- 
btical-satirical drama on the cir¬ 
cumstances of the day, to which 
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the pigs would serve as chorus— 
and Swellfoot was begun. When 
finished, it was transmitted to 
England, printed, and published 
anonymously; but stifled at the 
very dawn of its existence by the 
Society for the Suppression of 
Vice, who threatened to prose¬ 
cute it, if not immediately with¬ 
drawn. The friend who had taken 
the trouble of bringing it out, 
of course did not think it worth 
the annoyance and expense of 
a contest, and it was laid 
aside. 

Hesitation of whether it would 
do honour to Shelley prevented 
my publishing it at first. But 
I cannot bring myself to keep 
back anything he ever wrote ; for 
each word is fraught with the 
peculiar views and sentiments 
which he believed to be bene¬ 
ficial to the human race, and the 
bright light of poetry irradiates 
every thought. The world has a 
right to the entire compositions 
of such a man ; for it does not 
live and thrive by the outworn 
lesson of the dullard or the hypo¬ 


crite, but by the original free 
thoughts of men of genius, who 
aspire to pluck bright truth 

‘ from the pale-faced moon; 
Or dive into the bottom of the deep 
Where fathom-line could never 
touch the ground, 

And pluck up drowned ’ 

truth. Even those who may dis¬ 
sent from his opinions will con¬ 
sider that he was a man of genius, 
and that the world will take more 
interest mhis slightest word than 
in the waters of Lethe which 
are so eagerly prescribed as me¬ 
dicinal for all its wrongs and 
woe. This drama, however, must 
not be judged for more than was 
meant. It is a mere plaything 
of the imagination; which even 
may nut excite smiles among 
many, who will not see wit in 
those combinations of thought 
which were full of the ridiculous 
to the author. But, like every¬ 
thing he wrote, it breathes that 
deep sympathy for the sorrews of 
humanity, and indignation against 
its oppressors, which make it 
worthy of his name. 


EPIPSYCIIIDION 

VERSES ADDRESSED TO THE NOBLE AND UNFOR¬ 
TUNATE LADY, EMILIA V-, 

NOW IMPEISONED IN THE CONVENT OF - 

L'anima amante si slancia fuori del create, e ai orea nell' intlnito un 
Hondo tutto per assa, diverse assai da questo oscuro e pauroso baratro. 

HxB OWir WORDS. 

[Epipsychidion was composed at Pisa, Jan., Feb., 1821, and published 
without the author’s name, in the following summer, by C. & J. Ollier, 
London. The poem was included by Mrs. Shelley in the Poetical 
Worksf 1839, both edd. Amongst the Shelley MSS. in the Bodleian 
is a first draft of Epipsych%dion, * consisting of three versions, more 
or less complete, of the Prtfact [AcZverftsemenf], a version in ink and 
pencil, much cancelled, of the last eighty lines of the poem, and some 
additional lines which did not appear in print ’ {Easamination of the 
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Shelley MSS. in the Bodleian Library^ by 0. D. Locock. Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1903, p. 3) This draft, the writing of which is 
‘extraordinarily confused and illegible,’ has been carefully deciphered 
and printed by Mr, Locock in the volume named above. Our text 
follows that of the editio pincepby 1821.] 

ADVERTISEMENT 


Tile Writer of the following 
lines died at Florence, as he was 
prepaiing for a voyage to one 
of the wildest of the Sporades, 
which he had bought, and where 
he had fitted up the ruins of an 
old building, and where it was 
his hope to have leahsed a scheme 
of life, suited perhaps to that hap¬ 
pier and better world of which he 
IS now an inhabitant, but hardly 
practicable m this. Uis life was 
singular; less on account of the 
romantic vicissitudes which diver¬ 
sified it, than the ideal tinge which 
it received from his own character 
and feelings. The pieserit Poem, 
like the Vtta Nwm of Dante, is 
sufficiently intelligible to a cer¬ 
tain class of leaders without a 
matter-of-fact histoiy of the cir¬ 
cumstances to which it lelates; 
and to a certain other class it 
must evei leinain incompiehen 


Bible, from a defect of a common 
organ of perception for the ideas 
of w'hich it treats. Not but 
that gran vergogna saiehhe a 
calm, che rimasse eosa sotto veste 
d% Jlgura, o di colot e rettonco: 
e doinandato non stipesic denu- 
date le sue pat ole da cotal vede, 
%n guisa che avessero verace intendi- 
tnento. 

The present poem appears to 
have been intended by the Wiiter 
as the dedication to some longer 
one. The stanza on the opposite 
])age^ IS almost a literal tiauslation 
fioin Dante’s famous Canzone 

Tot, ch’ tntendendo, tl terzo ciel 
movetey etc. 

The presumptuous application of 
the concluding lines to lus own 
composition will raise a smile at 
the expense of my unfortunate 
fiioud. be lb a smile not of con¬ 
tempt, but pity. S. 


My Song, I fear that thou wilt find but few 
Who fitly shall conceive thy reasoning, 

Of such hard matter dost thou entertain; 
Whence, if by mi'^adventure, dunce should bring 
Thee to base company (as cliance may do), 

Quite unaware of what thou dost contain, 

1 pnthee, comfoii thy sweot self again, 

My last delight! tell them that they ai*e dull, 
And bid them own that thou art beautiful 


EPIPSYCHIDION 

Sweet Spirit I Sister of that orphan one, 

Whose empire is the name thon weepest on, 

In my heart's temple I suspend to thee 
These votive wreaths of withered memory. 

* tkenintUnss uthid^foUmt beginning, ‘My Song, I fear,’ etc.—E d. 
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Poor captive bird! who, from thy narrow cage, 
Pouiest such music, that it might assuage 
The rugg&d hearts of those who piisoireu thee, 
Were they not deaf to all sweet melody; 

This song shall be thy rose: its petals pale 
Are dead, indeed, my adored Nightingale! 

But soft and fragrant is the faded blossom, 

And it has no thorn left to wound thy bosom. 


5 


lO 


High, spirit-winged Heart! who dost foi ever 
Boat thine unfeeling bars with vain endeavour, 

Qhll those bright plumes of thought, m wliich arrayed 15 
It over-soared this low and worldly shade, 

Lie shatteied ; and thy panting, wounded breast 
Stains with dear blood its unmaiornal nest! 

I weej) vain tears: blood would less bitter bo, 

Yet pouied forth gladlier, could it piofit thee. 20 

Seraph of Heaven ! too gentle to be human, 

Veiling beneath that radiant form of Woman 
All that is iiisuppoitable m thee 
Of light, and love, and immoitahty! 

Sweet Bonediction in the eternal Curse I 25 

Veiled Glory of this lampless UniveiHse I 
Thou Moon beyond the clouds! ThoU living Form 
Among the Dead ! Thou Star above the Storm 1 
Thou Wonder, and thou Beauty, and thou Terroi! "* 
Thou Harmony of Natuie’s aitl Thou Minor 30 

In whom, as m the splendour of the Sun, 

All shapes look glorious which thou gazest on! 

Av, even the dim words which obscui*e thee now 
Flash, lightning-hke, with unaccustomed glow; 

I pTay thee that thou blot from this sad song 35 

All of its much mortality and wrong, 

With those clear diops, whifth stait like sacred dew 
From the twin lights thy sweet soul darkens thiough, 
Weeping, till sonow becomes ecstasy: 

Then smile on it, so that it may not die. 4° 


I never thought before my death to see 
Youth’s vision thus made iierfect. Emily, 

I love thee: though the world by no thin name 
Will hide that love from its unvalued shame. 

Would we two had been twins of the same mother! 45 
Or, that the name my heart lent to another 
Could be a sister’s bond for her and thee, 

Btending two beams,of one eternity! 

Yet were one lawful and the other true, 

These names, though dear, could paint not, as is due, 50 
How beyond refuge I am thine. Ah me! 

1 am not thine: 1 am a part of thee. 
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Sweet Lamp! my moth-like Muse has burned its wings 
Or, like a dying swan who soars and sings, 

Young Love should teach Time, in his own gray style, 55 
All that thou art. Art thou not void of guile, 

A lovely soul formed to be blessed and bless? 

A well of sealed and secret happiness, 

Whose ^vate^s like blithe light and music are, 
Yanqiiishing dissonance and gloom ? A Star 60 

Which moves not in the moving heavens, alone? 

A Smile amid dark frowns? a gentle tone 
Amid rude voices? a beloved light? 

A Solitude, a l^fuge, a Delight? 

A Lute, which those whom Love has taught to play 65 
Make music on, to soothe the roughest day 
And lull fond Grief asleep? a buried treasure? 

A cradle of young thoughts of wingless pleasure? 

A violet-shrouded grave of Woe?—I measure 

The world of fancies, seeking one like thee, 70 

And find—alas! mine own infirmity. 


She met me, Stranger, upon life’s rough way, 

And lured me towards sweet Death ; as Night by Day, 
Winter by Spring, or Sorrow by swift Hope, 

Led into light, life, peace. An antelope. 

In the suspended impulse of its lightness, 

Were less aethereally light: the brightness 
Qf her divinest presence trembles through 
Her Hmbs, as underneath a cloud of dew 
Embodied in the windless heaven of June 
Amid the splendour-wingfed stars, the Moon 
Bums, inextin^ishably beautiful: ^ 

And from her lips, as frpm a hyacinth full 
Of honey-dew, a liquid murmur drops. 

Killing the sense with passion; sweet as stops 
Of planetary music heard in trance. 

In h er mildi lights the starry spirits dance, 

The sunbeams of those wells which ever leap 
Under the lightnings of the soul—too deep 
For the brier fathom-line of thought or sense. 

The glory of her being, issuing thence. 

Stains the dead, blank, cold air with a warm shade 
Of unentangled intermixture, made 
By Love, of light and motion; one intense 
Diffusion, one serene Omnipresence, 

Whose flowing outlines mingle in their flowing, 
Around her qheeks and utmost fingers glowing 
With the unintermitted blood, winch there 
Quivers, (as in a fleece of snow-like air 
The crimson pulse of living morning quiver,) 
Continuously prolonged, and ending never, 

too morning] morn may ^ 
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So 
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Till they are lost, and in that Beauty furled 
Which penetrates and clasps and fills the world; 

Scarce visible from extreme loveliness. • 

Warm fragrance seems to fall from her light dress 105 
And her loose hair; and where some heavy tress 
The air of her own speed has disentwined, 

The sweetness seems to satiate the faint wind ; 

And in the soul a wild odour is felt, 

Beyond the sense, like fiery dews that melt no 

Into the bosom of a frozen bud.— 
fcJee where she stands! a mortal shape indued 
With love and life and light and deity, 

And motion which may dmnge but cannot die; 

An image of some bngnt Eternity; 115 

A shadow of some golden dream; a Splendour 
Leaving the third sphere pilotless: a tender 
Keflection of the eternal Moon of Love 
Under whose motions life’s dull billows move; 

A Metaphor of Spiiiig and Youth and Morning; 120 
A Vision like incarnate April, warning, 

With smiles and tears. Frost the Anatomy 
Into his summer giave. 

Ah, woe is me! 

What have I dared ? where am I lifted ? how 
Shall I descend, and perish not? I know 125 

That Love makes all things equal: I have heard 
By mine own heart this joyous truth averred; 

The spirit of the worm beneath the sod 
In love and worship, blends itself with God. 

Spouse! Sister! Angel! Pilot of the Fate 130 

Whose course has been so startess! 0 too late 
Belo^Od I O too soon adored, by me I 
For m the fields of Immortality 
My spirit should at fiist hav§ worshipped thine, 

A divine presence in a place divine; 135 

Or should have moved Beside it on this earth, 

A shadow of that substance, from its birth; 

But not as now:—I love thee ; yes, I feel 

That on the fountain of my heart a seal 

Is set, to keep its waters pure and bright 140 

For thee, since in those tears thou hast delight. 

We—are we not formed, as notes of music are. 

For one another, though dissimilar; 

Such difference without discord, as can make 

Those sweetest sounds, in winch all spirits shake MS 

As^trembling leaves in a continuous air? 

Thy wisdom 8peaks*in me, and bids me dare 
Beacon the rocks on which nigh hearts are wrecked. 

I never was attached to that great sect, 

Whose doctrine is, that each one should select 150 

118 of] on $d. 1839. 
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Out of the crowd a mistress or a friend, 

And all the rest, though fair and wise, commend 

To cold oblivion, though it is in the code 

Of modem morals, and the beaten road 

Which those poor slaves with weary footsteps tread, 155 

Who travel to their home among tne dead 

Bv the broad highway of the world, and so 

With one chain^ friend, perhaps a jealous foe, 

The dreariest and the longest journey go. 

True Love in this differs from gold and clay, 160 

That to divide is not to take away. 

Love is like understanding, that grows bright, 

Gazing on many truths; ^is like thy light, 

Imagination I which from earth and sky. 

And from the depths of human fantasy, 165 

As from a thousand prisms and mirrors, fills 

The Universe with glorious beams, and kills 

Error, the worm, with many a sun-like arrow 

Of its reverberated lightning. Narrow 

The heart that loves, the brain that contemplates, 170 

The life that wears, the spirit that creates 

One object, and one form, and builds thereby 

A sepulchre for its eternity. 

Mind from its object differs most in this; 

Evil from good; misery from happiness ; 175 

The baser from the nobler; the impure 

And frail, from what is clear and must endure. 

If you divide suffering and dross, you may 
Diminish till it is consumed away; 

If you divide pleasure &nd love and thought, 180 

Each part exceeds the whole; and we know not 
How much, while any yet remains unshared, 

Of pleasure may be gained, of sorrow spared : 

This truth is that de^ well, whence sages draw 

The unenvied light of hope; the eternal law 185 

By which those live, to whom this world of life 

Is as a garden ravaged, and whose strife 

Tills for the promise of a later birth 

The wilderness of this Elysian earth. 

There was a Being whom my spirit oft 190 

Met on its visioned wanderings, far aloft, 

In the clear golden prime of my youth’s dawn, 

Upon the fairy isles of sunny lawn. 

Amid the encnanted mountains, and the caves 
Of divine sleep, and on the air-hke waves 19 s 

Of wonder-level dream, whose tremulous floor 
Paved her light stepson an imagined shore, 

Under the gray be^ of some promontory 
She met me, robed in such exceeding glory, 
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That I beheld her not. In solitudes 200 

Her voice came to me through the whispering woods, 
And from the fountains, ana the odours deep_ 

Of flowers, which, like lips murmuring in their sleep 
Of the sweet kisses which had lulled them there, 
Hreathed but of h&r to the enamoured air; 205 

And from the breezes whether low or loud, 

And from the rain of every passing cloud, 

And from the singing of the summer-birds, 

And from all sounds, all silence. In the words 
Of antique verse and high romance,—in form, aio 

Sound, colour—in whatever checks that Storm 
Which with the shattered present chokes the past; 

And in that best philosophy, whose taste 
Makes this cold common hell, our life, a doom 
As glorious as a fiery martyrdom ; 215 

Her Spirit was the harmony of truth.— 

Thdh, from the caverns of my dreamy youth 
I sprang, as one sandalled with plumes of fire. 

And towards the lodestar of my one desire, 

I flitted, like a dizzy moth, whose flight 220 

Is as a dead leaf’s in the owlet light, ^ 

When it would seek in Hesper’s setting sphere 
A radiant death, a fiery sepulchre, 

As if it were a lamp of earthly flame.— 

But She, whom prayers or tears then could not taiwte, 225 
Passed, like a God throned on a wingfed planet. 

Whose burning plumes to tenfold swiftness fan it. 

Into the dreary cone of our life’s shade ; 

And as a man with mighty loss dismayed, 

I would have followed, though the grave between 250 
Yawned like a gulf whose spectres are unseen: 

When a voice said ‘ O thou of hearts the weakest, 

The phantom is beside thee*whom thou seekest.’ 

Then I—‘Where?’—the world’s echo answered ‘where?’ 
And in that silence, and in my despair, 235 

I questioned every tongueless wind that flew 
Over my tower of mourning if it knew 
Whither ’twas fled, this soul out of my soul; 

And murmured names and spells which have control 
Over the sightless tyrants of our fate; 240 

But neither prayer nor verse could dissipate 
The night which closed on her; nor uncreate 
That world within this Chaos, mine and me, 

Of which she was the veiled Divinity, 

The world I B&y of thoughts that worshiped her; 245 
And therefore 1 went forth, with hope and fear 
And every gentle passion sick to death, 

Feeding my course with expectation’s breath, 

Into the wintry forest of our life ; 

And struggling through its error with vain strife, 


250 
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And stumbling in my weakness and my haste, 

And half bewildered by new forms, I passed. 

Seeking among'those untaught foresters 
If I could find one form resembling hers, 

In which sho might have masked herself from me. 355 
There,—One, whose voice was venomed melody 
Sate by a well, under blue nightshade bowers ; 

The breath of her false mouth was like faint flowers, 

Her touch was as electric poison,—flame 

Out of her looks into my vitals came, 360 

And from her living cheeks and bosom flew 

A killing air, which pierced like honey-dew 

Into the core of my green heart, and lay 

Upon its leaves; untu, as hair grown gray 

O’er a young brow, they hid its unblown prime 365 

With rums of unseasonable time. 

In many mortal forms I rashly sought 
The shadow of that idol of my thouglit. 

And some were fair—but beauty dies away: 

Others were wise—but honeyed words betray: 

And One was irue~oh! why not true to me ? 

Then, as a hunted deer that could not flee, 

I turned upon my thoughts, and stood at bay. 

Wounded and weak and panting; the cold day 
Trembled, for pity of my strife and pain. 375 

When, like a noonday dawn, there shone again 
Deliverance. One stood on my path who seemed 
As like the glorious shape which I had dreamed 
As is the Moon, whose changes ever run 
Into themselves, to the eternal Sun; 380 

The cold chaste Moon,‘ the Queen of Heaven’s bright 
isles. 

Who makes all beautiful on which she smiles. 

That wandering shrine of soft yet icy flame 
Which ever is Iransformed, yet still the same, 

And warms not but illumines. Young and fair 285 

As the descended Spirit of that sphere, 

She hid me, as the Moon may hide the night 
From its own darkness, until all was bright 
Between the Heaven and Earth of my c^m mind, 

And, as a cloud charioted by the wind, 390 

She led me to a cave in that wild place, 

And sate beside me, with her downward face 
Illumining my slumbers, like the Moon 
Waxing and waning o’er Endymion. 

And I was laid asleep, spirit and, limb, 395 

And all my being became bright or dim 
As the Moon’s image in a summer sea, 

According as sho smiled or frowned on me; 

And there I lay, within a chaste cold bed: 

Alas, I then was nor alive nor dead 


300 
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For at her silver voice came Death and Life, 

Unmindful each of their accustomed strife, 

Masked like twin babes, a sister and a brother, 

The wandering hopes of one abandoned mother, 

And through the cavern without wings they flew, 305 
And cried ‘Away, he is not of our crew.’ 

I wept, and though it be a dream, I weep. 

What storms then shook the ocean of my sleep, 
Blotting that Moon, whose pale and waning lips 
Then shrank as in the sickness of eclipse ;— 310 

And how my soul was as a lampless sea, 

And who was then its Tempest; and when She, 

The Planet of that hour, was quenched, what liost 
Crept o’er those waters, till from coast to coast 
The moving billows of my being fell 3*5 

Into a death of ice, immovable;— 

And then—what eaitliquakes made it gape and split, 

Tlie white Moon smihng all the while on it, 

These words conceal;—if not, each woid would be 
The key of staunchless tears. Weep not for me! 320 

At length, into the obscure Forest came 
The Vision 1 had sought through grjef and shame. 
Athwart that wintry wilderness of thorns 
Flashed from her motion splendour* like the Morn’s, 

And from her presence life was radiated 325 

Through the gray earth and branches bare and dead ; 

So that her way was paved, and roofed above 
With flowei’s as soft as thoughts of budding love ; 

And music from her respiration spread 

Like light,—all other sounds were penetrated 33° 

By^he small, still, sweet spirit of that sound. 

So that the savage winds hung mute around ; 

And odouis waim and fiesh.fell from her hair 
Dissolving the dull cold in the fioie air: 

Soft as an Incarnation of the Sun, 335 

When light is changed to love, this glorious One 
Floated into the cavern wheie I lay, 

And called my Spirit, and the dreaming clay 

Was lifted by the thing that dreamed below 

As smoke by file, and in her beauty’s glow 340 

I stood, and felt the dawn of my long night 

Was penetrating me with living light: 

I know it was the Vision veiled from me 
So many years—that it was Emily. 

• 

Twin Spheres of li|ht who rule this passive Earth, 345 
This world of love, tJ^ me; and into birth 
Awaken all its fruits and dowers, and dart 
Magnetic might into its central heart; 
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And lift its billows and its mists, and guide 
By everlasting laws, each wind and tide 350 

To its fit cloud, and its appointed cave; 

And lull its storms, each in the craggy grave 
Which was its cradle, luring to faint bowers 
The armies of the rainbow-wingfed showers; 

And, as those married lights, which from the towers 355 
Of Heaven look forth and fold the wandering globe 
In liquid sleep and splendour, as a robe; 

And all their many-mingled influence blend, 

If equal, yet unlike, to one sweet end; — 

So ye, blight regents, with alternate sway 360 

Govern my sphere of being, night and day! 

Thou, not disdaining even a borrowed miglit; 

Thou, not eclipsing a remoter light; 

And, through the shadow of the seasons three, 

From Spnng to Autumn’s sere maturity, 365 

Light it into the Winter of the tomb. 

Where it may ripen to a brighter bloom. 

Thou too, 0 Comet beautiful and fieice. 

Who drew the heart of this frail Universe 

Towards thine own; till, wrecked in that convulsion, 370 

Alteraating attraction and repulsion, 

Thme went astray and that was rent in twain; 

Oh, float into our azure heaven again! 

Be theie Love’s folding-star at thy return ; 

TUie living Sun will feed thee from its urn 375 

Of golden fire; the Moon will veil her horn 
In thy last smiles; adoring Even and Morn 
Will worship thee with incense of calm breath 
And lights and shadows; as the star of Death 
And Birth is worshipp€d by those sisters wild 380 

Called Hope and Fear—upon the heart are piled 
Their offerings,—of this sacrifice divine 
A World shall be the altar. 

Lady mine, 

Scorn not these flowers of thought, the fading birth 
Which from its heart of hearts that plant puts forth 385 
Whose fruit, made perfect by thy sunny eyes. 

Will be as of the trees of Paradise. 

The day is come, and thou wilt fly with me. 

To whatsoe’er of dull mortelity 

Is mine, remain a vestal sister still j 39<^ 

To the intense, the deep, the imperishable. 

Not mine but me, henceforth be thou united 
Even as a bride, delighting and delighted. 

The hour is comethe destined Star has risen 
Which shall descend upon a vacant prison. 395 

The walls are high, the gates are strong, thick set 
The sentinels—but true JLiove never yet 
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Was thus constrained: it overleaps all fence: 

Like lightning, with invisible violence 
Piercing its continents; like Heaven’s»free breath, 
Which lie who gi-asps can hold not; liker Death, 
Who rides upon a tnought, and makes his way 
Through temple, tower, and palace, and the array 
Of aims: more strength has Love than he or they ; 
For it can burst his marnel, and make free 
The limbs in chains, the heart in agony. 

The soul m dust ana chaos. 

Emily, 

A ship is floating in the harbour now, 

A wind is hovering o’er thd mountain’s brow; 

There is a path on the sea’s azure floor. 

No keel has ever ploughed that path before; 

The halcyons brood around the loamless isles; 

The treacherous Ocean has forsworn its wiles; 

The meriy mariners are bold and free: 

Say, my heart’s sister, wilt thou sail with me? 

Our bark is as an albatross, whose nest 
Is a far Eden of the purple East ; 

And we between her wings will sit, while Night, 
And Day, and Storm, and Calm, pursue their flight, 
Our ministers, along the boundless Sea, 

Treading each others heels, unheededly. 

It is an isle under Ionian skies, 

Beautiful as a wreck of Paradise, >> 

And, for the harbours are not safe and good, 

This land would have remained a solitude 
But for some pastoral people native there. 

Who from the Elysian, clear, and golden air 
Draw the last spirit of the age of gold. 

Simple and spirited ; innocent and bold. 

The blue Aegean girds this chosen home, 

With ever-changing sound and light and foam, 
Kissing the sifted sands, and caverns hoar; 

And all the winds wandering along the shore 
Undulate with the undulating tide: 

Theie are thick woods where sylvan forms abide; 
And many a fountain, rivulet, and pond. 

As clear as elemental diamond. 

Or serene morning air; and far beyond. 

The mossy tracks made by the goats and deer 
Oyhich the rough shepherd treads but once a year) 
Pierce into glades, caverns, and bowers, and halls 
Built round with ivy, which the waterfalls 
Illumining, with sound that never fails 
Accompany the nooflfday nightingales ; 

And all the place is peopled with sweet airs; 

The light clear element which the isle wears 
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Is heavy with the scent of lemon-flowers, 

Which floats like mist laden with unseen showers, 

And falls upon the eyelids like taint sleep; 

And from tne moss violets and jonquils peep, 450 

And dart their arrowy odour through the brain 
Till you might faint with that delicious pain. 

And every motion, odour, beani, and tone, 

With that deep music is in unison: 

Which is a soul within the soul—they seem 4‘)5 

Like echoes of an antenatal dream.— 

It is an isle ’twixt Heaven, Air, Earth, and Sea, 

Cradled, and hung in clear tranquillity ; 

Bright as that wandering Eden Lucifer, 

Washed by the soft blue Oceans of young air. 460 

It is a favoured place. Famine or Blight, 

Pestilence, War and Earthquake, never light 
Upon its mountain-peaks; blind vultures, they 
Sail onward far upon their fatal wav: 

The winged storms, chanting their thunder-psalm 465 
To other lands, leave azure chasms of calm 
Over this isle, or weep themselves in dew, 

From wliich its fields and woods ever renew 
Their green and golden immortality. 

And from the sea there rise, and from the sky 470 

There fall, clear exhalations, soft and bright. 

Veil after veil, each hiding some delight. 

Which Sun or Moon or zephyr draw aside, 

Till the isle’s beauty, like a naked bride 

Glowing at once with love and loveliness, 475 

Blushes and trembles at its own excess: 

Yet, like a buried lamp, a Soul no less 
Burns in the heart of tiiis delicious isle, 

An atom of th’ Eternal, whose own smile 

Unfolds itself, and may be felt, not seen 480 

O’er the gray rocks, blua waves, and forests green, 

Pilling their bare and void interstices.— 

But the chief marvel of the wilderness 

Is a lone dwelling, built by whom or how 

None of the rustic island-people know: 485 

’Tis not a tower of streni^h, though with its height 

It overtops the woods; but, for delight, 

Some wise and tender Ocean-King, ere crime 
Had been invented, in the world^ young prime, 

Eetu-ed it, a wonder of that simple time, 490 

An envy of the isles, a pleasuremouse 
Made sacred to his sister and his spouse. 

It scarce seems now a wreck of human art, 

But, as it were Titanic; in the heart 

Of Earth having a^umed its form, then grown 495 

Out of the mountains, £i:om the living stone, 

Lifting itself in caverns light and hi^; 

For aH the antique and learned imagery 
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Has been erased, and in the place of it 
The ivy and the wild-vine interknit 
The volumes of their manv-twining stems; 

Parasite flowers illume with dewy gems 

The lampless halls, and when they fade, the sky 

Peeps through their wintei>woof of tracery 

With moonlight patches, or star atoms keen, 505 

Or fragments of the day’s intense serene 

Working mosaic on their Parian floors. 

And, day and night, aloof, from the high towers 
And terraces, the Earth and Ocean seem 
To sleep in one another’s %rms, and dream 570 

Of waves, flowers, clouds, woods, rocks, and all that we 
Bead in their smiles, and call reality. 


This isle and house are mine, and 1 have vowed 
Thee to be lady of the solitude.— 

And 1 have fitted up some chambers there 
Looking towpds the golden Eastern air, 

And level with the living winds, which flow 
liike waves above the living waves below.— 

1 have sent books and music there, and all 
Those instruments with which high Spirits call 
The future from its cradle, and the past 
Out of its grave, and make the present last 
In thoughts and joys which sleep, but cannot die, 
Folded within their own eternity. ^ 

Our simple life wants little, ana true taste 
Hires not the pale drudge Luxury, to waste 
The scene it would adorn, and therefore still, 

Nature with all her children haunts the hiU. ‘ 

The ring-dove, in the embowering ivy, yet 
Keef^ up her love-lament, and the owls flit 
Bound the evening tower, and the young stars glance 
Between the quick bats in their twilight dance; 

The spotted deer bask in the fresh moonlight 
Before our gate, and the slow, silent night 
Is measured by the pants of their calm sleep. 

Be this our home in life, and when years heap 
Their withered hours, like leaves, on our decay, 

Let us become the overhanging day. 

The living soul of this Elysian isle, 

Conscious, inseparable, one. Meanwhile 
We two will nse, and sit, and walk together, 

Under the roof of blue Ionian weather, 

And wander in the meadows, or ascend 

The, mossy mountains, where the blue heavens bend 

With lightest winds, tb touch their paramour; 

Or linger, where the pebble-paven shore, 
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Under the quick, faint kisses of the sea 
Trembles and sparkles as with ecstasy,— 

Possessing and possessed by all that is 

Within that calm circumference of bhss, 550 

And by each other, till to love and live 

Be oneor, at the noontide hour, arrive 

Whore some old cavern hoar seems yet to keep 

Tho moonlight of the expired night asleep, 

Thfrough which the awakened day can never peep; 555 

A veil for our seclusion, close as night’s. 

Where secure sleep may kill thine innocent lights; 

Sleep, the fresh dew or languid love, the rain 
Whose drops quench kisses till they burn again. 

And we will talk, until thought’s melody 560 

Become too sweet for utterance, and it die 
In words, to live again in looks, which dart 
With thrilling tone into the voiceless heai’t. 

Harmonizing silence without a sound. 

Our breath shall intermix, our bosoms bound, • 565 

And our veins beat together; and our lips 
With other eloquence than words, eclipse 
The soul that burns between them, and the wells 
Which boil under our being’s inmost cells, 

The fountains of our deepest life, shall be 570 

Confused in Passion’s golden purity, ^ 

As mountain-springs imder the morning sun. 

‘^Ve shall become the same, we shall be one 
Spirit within two frames, oh! wherefore two? 

One passion in twin-hearts, which grows and grew, 575 
Till like two meteors of expmding flame, 

Those Spheres instinct with it become the same, 

Touch, mingle, are transfigured ; ever still 
Burning, yet ever inconsumable : 

In one another’s substance finding food, 580 

Like flames too pure and light and unimbued 
To nourish their bright lives with baser prey, 

Which point to Heaven and cannot pass away: 

One hope within two wills, one will beneath 

Two overshadowing minds, one life, one death, 585 

One Heaven, one Hell, one immortality, 

And one annihilation. Woe is me! 

The winged woi*ds on which my soul would pierce 
Ii^^to the height of Love’s rare Universe, 

Are chains of lead around its flight of fire— 590 

I pant, I sink, 1 tremble, 1 expire I 


Weak Vers^ go, kneel at ydbr Sovereign’s feet, 

And say:—* We are the masters of thy slave; 

What would«»t thou with us and ours and thine?* 

Then call your skters from Oblivion’s cave, 595 

All singing loud: * Love’d very pain is sweet, 
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But its reward is in the world divine 
Which, if not here, it builds beyond the grave/ 

So shall ye live'when I am there. Then haste 

Over the hearts of men, until ye meet 600 

Marinaj Vanna, Primus, and the rest, 

And bid them love each other and be blessed: 

And leave the troop which errs, and which reproves. 

And come and be my guest,—for I am Love’s. 


FRAGMENTS CONNECTED WITH 
EPIPSYCHIDION 

[Of the fragments of verse that follow, lines 1-37, 62-92 were 
punted by Mrs. Shelley in P. JV., 1839, 2nd edition ; lines 1-174 
were printed or reprinted by Dr. Garnett in Belies of Shelley, 1862; and 
lines 176-186 were printed by Mr. 0. D. Locock from the first draft of 
Epipsychidien amongst the Shelley MSS. in the Bodleian Library. 
See Examination, &c., 1903, pp. 12,13. The three early drafts of the 
Preface {Advertisement) were printed by Mr. Locock in the same 
volume, pp. 4, 6.] 


THREE EARLY DRAFTS OF THE PREFACE 
(ADVERTISEMENT) 

PREFACE I 


The following Poem was found 
amongst other papers in the Port¬ 
folio of a young Englishman with 
whom the Editor had contracted 
an intimacy at Florence, brief 
indeed, but sufficiently long to 
render the Catastrophe by which 
it terminated one of the most 
painful events of his life.— 

The literary merit of the Poem 
in question may not be consider¬ 
able ; but worse verses are printed 
every day, & 

He was an accomplished & 
amiable person but his error was, 
6vtjtos uv fOf $pr)Ta (jipovap, —his 
fate is an additional proof that 
‘The tree of Knowledge is not 
that of Life.’—^He had framed to 
himself certain opinions, fouifded 
no doubt upon the truth of things, 
but built up to a Babel height; 
they fell by their own weight, & 
the thoughts that were his ar¬ 


chitects, became unintelligible 
one to the other, as men upon 
whom confusion of tongues has 
faUen. 

[These] verses seem to have 
been written as a sort of dedica¬ 
tion of some work to have been 
presented to the person whom 
they address: but his papers 
afford no trace of such a work— 
The circumstances to which [they] 
the poem allude, may easily be 
understood by those to whom 
‘the] spirit of the poem itself is 
'unjintelligible: a detail of facts, 
sufficiently romantic in [them¬ 
selves but] their combinations 

The melancholy [task] charge 
of consigning the body of my 
poor friend to the grave, was com¬ 
mitted to me by his desolated 
family. I caused him to be buried 
in a spot selected by himself, & 
on the h 
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PREFACE II 


[Epipa] T. E. V. Epipsych 
Lines addressed to 
the Noble Lady 
[Emilia] [E. V.] 

Emilia 

[The following Poem was found 
in the PF. of a young English¬ 
man, who died on his passage 
from Leghorn to the Levant. He 
had bought one of the Sporades] 
He was accompanied by a lady 
[who might have been] supposed 
to be his wife, <& an effeminate 
looking youth, to whom he shewed 
an [attachment] so [singular] ex¬ 
cessive an attachment as to give 
rise to the suspicion, that she was 


a woman—At his death this sus¬ 
picion was confirmed; object 
speedily found a refuge both from 
the taunts of the brute multitude, 
and from the of her grief in 
the same grave that contained her 
lover.—He had bought one of the 
Sporades, & fitted up a Saracenic 
castle which accident had pre¬ 
served in some repair with simple 
elegance, & it was his intention 
to dedicate the remainder of his 
life to undisturbed intercourse 
with his coinpamons 
These verses apparently were in¬ 
tended as a dedication of a longer 
poem or series of poems 


PREFACE III 


The writer of these lines died 
at Florence in [January 1820] 
while he was prepanng • * for 
one wildest of the of the Sporades, 
where he bought & fitted up the 
ruin%^of some old building—His 
life was singular, less on account 
of the romantic vicissitudes which 
diversified it, than the ideal tinge 
which they received from his own 
character & feelings— ^ 

The verses were apparently in¬ 
tended by the writer to accom¬ 
pany some longer poem or collec¬ 
tion of poems, of which there* 


[are no remnants in his] * * • 
remains [in his] portfolio.— 

The editor is induced to 
The present poem, like the 
vita Nova of Dante, is sulEciently 
intelligible to a certain class of 
readers without a matter of fact 
history of the circumstances to 
which it relate, <fc to a certain 
other class, it must & ought ever to 
remain incomprehensible—It was 
evidently intended to be prefixed 
to a longer poem or series of poems 
—but among his papers there are 
no traces of such a collection. 


PASSAGES OP THE POEM, OR CONNECTED 

THEREWITH 

Here, my dear friend, is a new book for you; 

1 have already dedicated two 

To other friends, one female and one male,— 

What you are, is a thing that 1 must veil; 

What can this be to those who praise or rail ? 

I never was attached to that great sect 
Whose doctrine is that each one should select 
Out of the world a mistress or a friend, 

And all the rest, though fair and wise, commend 
To cold oblivion—though *tis in the code lo 

Of modern morals, and the beaten road 
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Which those poor slnyes with weary footsteps tread 
Who travel to their home among the dead 
By the broad highway of the world—aad so 
With one sad friend, and many a jealous foe, 

The dreariest and the longest journey go. 

Free love has this, different from gold and clay, 
That to divide is not to take away. 

Like ocean, which the general north wind breaks 
Into ten thousand waves, and each one makes 
A mirror of the moon—like some great glass, 
Which did distort whatever form might pass, 
Dashed into fragment by a playful child, 

Which then reflects its eyes and forehead mild; 
CTiving for one, which it could ne’er express, 

A thousand images of loveliness. 

If I were one whom the loud world held wise, 

I shoifld disdain to quote authorities 
In commendation of this kind of love:— 

Why there is first the God in heaven above, 

Who wrote a book called Nature, ’tis to be 
Reviewed, I hear, in the next Quarterly; 

And Socrates, the J^us Christ of Greece, 

And Jesus Christ Himself, did never cease 
To urge all living things to love each other. 

And to forgive their mutual faults, and smother 
The Devil of disunion in their souls. 


I love you!—Listen, O embodied Ray 
Of the great Brightness; I must pass away 
While you remain, and these light words must be 
Tokens by which you may remember me. 

Start not—the thing you are* is unbetrayed, 

If you are human, and if but the shade 
Of some sublimer spirit.... 

And as to friend or mistress, ’tis a form ; 

Perhaps I wish you were one. Some declare 
You a familiar spirit, as you are; 

Others with a more inhuman 

Hint that, though not my wife, you are a woman; 

What is the colour of your eyes and hair? 

Why, if you were a lady, it were fair 
The world should know—but, m I am afraid. 

The Quarterly would bait you if betrayed ; 

And if, as it will be *STOrt to see them stumble 
Over all sorts of scandals, hear them mumble 
Their litany of curses—some guess right, 

And others swear you’re a Hermaphrodite; 
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Like that sweet marble monster of both sexes, 

Which looks so sweet and gentle that it vexes 

The very soultthat the soul is gone 6o 

Which lifted from her limbs the veil of stone. 


It is a sweet thing, friendship, a dear balm, 

A happy and auspicious bird of calm, 

Whi^ rides o’er life’s ever tumultuous Ocean; 

A God that broods o’er chaos in commotion; 65 

A flower which fresh as Lapland roses are. 

Lifts its bold head into the world’s frore .air, 

And blooms most radiantly when others die, 

Health, hope, and youth, and brief prospeiity; 

And with the light and odour of its bloom, 70 

Shining within ^e dungeon and the tomb; 

Whose coming is as light and music are 

'Mid dissonance and gloom—a star 

Which moves not ’mid the moving heavens al<3ne— 

A smile among dark frowns—a gontle tone 7 5 

Among rude voices, a beloved light, 

A solitude, a refuge, a delight. 

If I had but a friend! Why, I have three 

Even by my own confession; there may be 

Some more, for what I know, for ’tis my mind 80 

To call my friends all who are wise and kind,-- 

And these, Heaven knows, at best are very few ; 

But none can ever be more dear than you. 

Why should they be? My muse has lost her wings. 

Or like a dying swan who soars and sings, 85 

I should describe you in heroic style. 

But as it is, are you net void of guile? 

A lovely soul, formed to be blessed and bless: * 

A well of sealed and secret happiness; 

A lute wliich those whom Love has taught to play 90 
Make music on to cheer the roughest day. 

And enchant sadness till it sleeps ?... . 

• • • • • • ■ 

To the oblivion whither I and thou, 

All loving and all lovely, hasten now 

With st^s, ah, too unequal! may we meet 95 

In one Elysium or one winding-sheet! 

If any should be curious to discover 
Whether to you I am a friend or lover. 

Let them read Shakespeare’s sonnets, taking thence 
A whetstone for their dull intelligence * 100 

Thar tears mid will not cut, or let them guess 
How Diotima, the wise prophetess, 

«Instnicted the instiiictor. and why he 
Rebuked the infant spirit; of melody 
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On Agathon’s sweet lips, which as he spoke 105 

Was as the lovely star when mom has hroke 
The roof of darkness, in the golden dawn, 

Half-hidden, and yet beautiful. 

I’ll pawn 

My hopes of Heaven—you know what they are worth - 
That the presumptuous pedagogues of Earth, no 

If they could tell the riddle offered here 
Would scorn to be, or being to appear 
What now they seem and are—but let them chide, 

They have few pleasures in the world beside : 

Perhaps we should be dull were we not chidden, 115 
Paradise fruits are sweetest when forbidden. 

Folly can season Wisdom, Hatred Love. 

• • » • • ^ • 

Farewell, if it can be to say farewell 
To those who 


I will not, as most dedicators do, 120 

Assure myself and all the world and you. 

That you are faultless—would to God they were 
Who taunt me with your love! I then should wear 
These heavy chains of life with a light spirit, 

And would to God I were, or even as near it 125 

As you, dear heart. Alas! what are we? Clouds 
Driven by the wind in warring multitudes, ^ 

Which rain into the bosom of the earth, 

And rise again, and in our death and biith, 

And through our restless life, take as from heaven ijo 
Hues which are not our own, but which are given. 

And then withdrawn, and witji inconstant glance 
Flaj^i from the spirit to the countenance. 

There is a Power, a Love, a Joy, a God 

Which makes in mortal hearts its brief abode, 135 

A Pythian exhalation, which inspires 

Love, only love—a wind which o’er the wires 

Of the soul’s giant harp 

There is a mood which language faints beneath ; 

You feel it striding, as Almighty Death 140 

His bloodless steed .... 

• •••••■ 

And what is that most brief and bright delight 
Which rushes through the touch and through the sight. 
And stands before the spirit’s inmost throne, 

A naked Seraph ? None hath ever known. 145 

Its»birth is darkness, and its growth desire; 

Untameable and iieet*and fierce as fire, 

Not to bo touched but to be felt alone. 

It fills the world with glory-and is gone. 
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It floats with rainbow pinions o*er the stream 150 

Of life, which flows, like a dream 

Into the lightoof morning, to the grave 
As to an ocean .... 

• •«•••• 

What is that joy which serene infancy 

Perceives not, as the hours content them by, 155 

Each in a chain of blossoms, yet enjoys 

The shapes of this new world, in giant toys 

Wrought by the busy ever new? 

Kemembrance borrows Fancy’s glass, to show 

These forms more sincere 160 

Than now they are, than then, perhaps, they were. 

When everything familiar seemed to he 

Wonderful, and the immortality 

Of this great world, which all things must inherit. 

Was felt as one with the awakening spirit, 165 

Unconscious of itself, and of the strange 
Distinctions which in its proceeding change 
It feels and knows, and mourns as if each were 
A desolation .... 

• • • • • t • 

Were it not a sweet refuge, Emily, 170 

For aU those exiles from the dull insane 

Who vex this pleasant world with pride and pain, 

For all that band of sister-spirits known 
To one another by a voiceless tone? 

• «••••• 

If day should part us night will mend division 175 

And if sleep parts us—we will meet in vision 
And if life parts us—we will mix in death 
Yielding our mite [?] of unreluctant breath • 

Death cannot part us—we must meet again 
In all in nothing in delight in pain: 160 

How, why or when or wiiere—u matters not 

So that we share an undivided lot. 

#«••••• 

And we will move possessing and possessed 
Wherever beauty on the earth’s bare [?] breast 
Lies like the shadow of thy soul—till we 
Become one being with the world we see. . . . 
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ADONAIS 

AN ELEGY ON THE DEATH OF-JOHN KEATS, 
AUTHOR OF ENDYMION, HYPERION, Eto. 

’AiTTTfp npiv ply i\apv(s Ivl ^omaiv 'E^oj* 
vvv Si 6avm Kdpvtis ^Eavtpos Iv ^9ipivois. —Plato. 

[icionaw was composed at Pisa during the early days of June, 1821, 
and printed, with the author’s name, at Pisa, ‘with the types of 
Didot,’ by July 13, 1821. Part of the impression was sent to the 
brothers Ollier for sale in Londpn. An exact reprint of this Pisa 
edition (a few typographical errors only being corrected) was issued m 
1829 by Gee & Bridges, Cambridge, at the instance of Arthur Hallam 
and Richard Monckton Milnes (Lord Houghton). The poem was 
included in Galignam’s edition of Coleridge, Shelley and KeaU, Pans, 
1829, and by Mrs. Shelley in the Poetical Works of 1839. Mrs. Shelley’s 
text presents three important Yanations from that of the ed. princeps. 
In 1876 an edition of the Adonau, with Introduction and Notes, was 
punted for private circulation by Mr. H. Buxton Forman, C.B. Ten 
years later a reprint ‘m exact facsimile’ of the Pisa edition was 
edited with a Bibliographical Introduction by Mr. T. J. Wise {Shelley 
Society Publications, 2nd Series, No. 1, Reeves & Turner, London, 
1886). Our text is that of the ed. pnnceps, 'Pisa, 1821, modified by 
Mrs. Shelley’s text of 1839. The readings of the ed. princeps, wherever 
superseded, are recorded in the footnotes. The Editor’s Notes at the 
end of the volume should be consulted.] ^ 

PREFACE 

tappoKov ^\0e, Bloiy, won abv aropa, f&ppaitov ftdtt 

wars Tfv roh x**^*^*^* worlSpapt, ttoiiK (ykvK&vOri ; 

Tit Si Bporh ToaaovTov dvapt^os, ^ Mtpdffai roi, 

* Sovyeu kakivyri rii tp&ppaHoySitipvyev ipS&v. 

—Moschus, Epitaph Bion 

It is my intention to subjoin consumption, in his twenty-fourth 

to the London edition of this year, on the-of-1821; 

poem a criticism upon the claims and was buried in the romantic 

of its lamented object to be classed and lonely cemetery of the Pro- 

among the writers of the highest testants in that city, under the 

genius who have adorned our age. pyramid which is the tomb of 

My known repugnance to the nar- Cestius, and the massy walls and 

row principles of taste on which towers, now mouldering and deso- 

several of his earlier compositions late, which formed the circuit of 

were modelled prove at least that ancient Rome. The cemetery is 

I am an impartial judge. I con- an open space among the ruins, 

eider i^e fragment of Hyperion covered in winter with violets 

as second to nothing thab was uid daisies. It might make one 

ever produced by a writer of the in love with death, to think that 

same years. one should be buried in so sweet 

John Keats died at Rome of a a place. 

P8 
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The genius of the lamented per¬ 
son to whose nfiemory I have dedi¬ 
cated these unworthy verses was 
not less delicate and "fragile than 
it was beautiful; and whore can- 
kerworms abound, what wonder 
if its young flower was blighted 
m the bud ? The savage criticism 
on hisJUndymton, which appeared 
in the Quarterly Review^ produced 
the most violent eflfect on his sus¬ 
ceptible mind; the agitation thus 
onginated ended in the rupture 
of a blood-vessel in the lungs; a 
rapid consumption ensued, and 
the succeeding acknowledgements 
from more candid critics of the 
true greatness of his powers were 
ineffectual to heal the wound thus 
wantonly inflicted. 

It may be well said that these 
wretched men know not what they 
do. They scatter their insults 
and their slanders without heed 
as to whether the poisoned shaft 
lights on a heart made callous by 
many^blows or one like Keats’s 
composed of more penetrable stuff. 
One of their associates is, to my 
knowledge, a most base and un¬ 
principled calumniator. As to 
Rndymion, was it a poem, what¬ 
ever might be its defects, to be 
treated contemptuously by those 
who had celebrated, with various 
degrees of complacen^ and pane¬ 
gyric, Paris, and Woman, and 
a Syrian Tale, and Mrs. Lefanu, 
and Mr. Barrett, and Mr. Howard 
Payne, and a long list of the 
illustrious obscure ? Are these 
the men who in their venal good 
nature presumed to draw a parallel 
between the Rev, Mr. Milman 
and Lord Byron ? What gnat did 
Wiey strain at here, after hav¬ 
ing swallowed all those camels ? 
Against what woman taken in 
adultery dares the foremost of 


these literary prostitutes to cast 
his opprobrious stone 1 Miserable 
man 1 you, one of the meanest, 
have wantonly defaced one of the 
noblest specimens of the woik- 
manship of God. Nor shall it 
be your excuse, that, murdeier 
as you are, you have spoken dag¬ 
gers, but used none. 

The circumstances of the clos¬ 
ing scene of poor Keats’s life were 
not made known to me until the 
Elegy was ready for the press. 
I am given to understand that 
the wound which his sensitive 
spirit had received from the criti¬ 
cism of Endymtonvr&s exasperated 
by the bitter sense of unrequited 
benefits; the poor follow seems 
to have been hooted from the 
stage of life, no less by those on 
whom he had wasted the promise 
of his genius, than those on whom 
he had lavished his fortune and 
his care. He was accompanied 
to Rome, and attended m his last 
illness by Mr. Severn, a young 
artist of the highest promise, who, 
I have been informed, ‘almost 
risked his own life, and sacrificed 
every prospect to unweaned at¬ 
tendance upon his dying friend.’ 
Had I known these circumstances 
before the completion of my poem, 
1 should have been tempted to 
add my feeble tribute of applause 
to the more solid recompense 
which the virtuous man finds m 
the recollection of his own mo¬ 
tives. Mr. Severn can dispense 
with a reward from ‘ such stuff as 
dreams are made of.’ His con¬ 
duct is a golden augury of the 
success of his future career- 
may the unextinguished Spirit of 
his illustrious fnend animate 
the creations of his pencil, and 
plead against Oblivion for his 
namel 
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I 

I WEEP for Adonais—he is dead I * 

0, weep for Adonais! though our tears 
Thaw not the frost which binds so dear a head I 
And thou, sad Hour, selected from all years 
To mourn our loss, rouse thy obscure compeers, 5 

And teach them thine own sorrow, say; ‘ With me 
Died Adonais; till the Future dares 
Forget the Past, his fate and fame shall be 
An echo and a light unto eternity P 

II 

Where wert thou, mighty Mother, when he lay, jo 

When thy Son lay, pierced by the shaft which flies 
In darkness? W'here was lorn Urania 
When Adonais died? With veiled eyes, 

’Mid listening Echoes, in her Paradise 

She sate,* while one, with soft enamoured breath, 15 

Kekindled all the fading melodies, 

With which, like floweis that mock the corse beneath, 

He had adorned and hid the coming bulk of Death. 

III 

Oh, weep for Adonais—he is dead! 

Wake, melancholy Mother, wake and weep ! so 

Yet wheretore? Quench within their burning bed m 
Thy fiery tears, and let thy loud heart keep 
Like his, a mute and uncomplaining sleep; 

For he is gone, where all things wise and fair 
Descend;—oh, dream not that the amorous Deep 25 

Will yet restore him to the yitaj air; 

Death f^ds on his mute voice, and laughs at our despair. 

• 

Most musical of mourners, weep again I 
Lament anew, Urania!—He died. 

Who was the Sire of an immortal strain, 30 

Blind, old, and lonely, when his country’s pride, 

The priest, the slave, and the liberticide, 

Trampled and mocked with many a loathed rite 
' Of lust and blood; he went, untenified, 

Into the gulf of death; but his clear Sprite 35 

Yet reigns o’er earth; the third among the sons of light. 

V 

Most,inusical of mourners, weep anew 1 
Not all to that bright station dared to climb; 

And happier they weir happiness who knew. 

Whose tapers yet burn through that night of time 4^ 
In which suns perished; others more sublime, 
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Struck by the envious wrath of man or j^od, 

Have sunk, extinct in their refulgent prime: 

And some yet liye, treading the thorny road, 

Which leads, through toil and hate, to Fame's serene abode. 45 

VI 

But now, thy youngest, dearest one, has perished— 

The nursling of thy widowhood, who grew, 

Like a pale flower by some sad maiden cherished. 

And fed with true-love tears, instead of dew; 

Most musical of mourners, weep anew ! 5 ° 

Thy extreme hope, the loveliest and the last 
The bloom, whose_ petals nipped before they blew 
Died on the promise of the fruit, is waste; 

The broken lily lies—the storm is overpast. 

VII 

To that high Capital, where kingly Death 55 

Keeps his pale court in beauty and decay. 

He came; and bought, with price of purest breath, 

A grave among the eternal.—Come aw^! 

Haste, while the vault of blue Italian miy 

Is yet his fitting chamel-roof I while still 60 

He lies, as if in dewy sleep he lay; 

Awake him not! surely, he takes nis fill 
Of deep and liquid rest, forgetful of all ill 

^ VIII 

He will awake no more, oh, never more !— 

Within the twilight chamber spreads apace 65 

The shadow of white Death, and at the door 
Invisible Corruption waits to trace 
His extreme way to her ‘dim dwelling-place; 

The eternal Hunger sits, but pity and awe * 

Soothe her pale rage, nor dares she to deface 70 

So fair a prey, till darkness, and the law 
Of change, shall o’er his sleep the mortal curtain draw. 

II 

Oh, weep for Adonais!—The quick Di earns, 

The passion-wing6d Ministers of thought, 

Who were his flocks, whom near the living streams 7§ 
Of his youn^ spirit he fed, and whom he taught 
The love which was its music, wander not,— 

Wander no more, from kindling brain to brain, 

But droop there, whence they ^rung; and mourn their lot 
Round the cold heart, where, after their sweet pain,^ 80 
They ne’er will gather strength, or 4ind a home again.* 

49 true-love] true love edd. 18S1,1839, 7a Of change, &c, so «dd. 

1829 {OaUg}iani)f 1839; Of mortal change, shall fill the grave which la her 
maw eU. 18‘J1. 8x or td. 18H1; nor ed. 1839, 
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And one with trembling hands clasps his cold head, 

And fans him with her moonlight wings,* and cries; 

‘ Our love, our hope, our sorrow, is not dead; 

See, on the silken fringe of his faint eyes, 85 

Like dew upon a sleeping flower, there lies 
A tear some Dream has loosened from his brain.* 

Lost Angel of a ruined Paradise! 

She knew not ’twas her own; as with no stain 
She faded, like a cloud which had outwept its rain. 90 

XI 

One from a lucid urn of stairy dew 
Washed his light limbs as if embalming them; 

Another clipped her profuse locks, and threw 
The wreath upon him, like an anadem, 

Which frozen tears instead of pearls begem; 93 

Another in her wilful grief would break 
Her bow'and winged reeds, as if to stem 
A greater loss with one which was more weak; 

And dull the barb6d fiie against his frozen check. 

xir 

Another Splendour on his mouth alit, ’ 100 

That mouth, whence it was wont to draw the breath 
Which gave it strength to pierce the guarded wit. 

And pass into the panting heart beneath ^ 

With lightning and with music: the damp death 
Quenched its caress upon his icy lips; 105 

And, as a dying meteor stains a wreath 
Of moonlight vapour, which the cold night clips, 

It flushed through his pale limbs, "and passed to its eclipse. 

XIII 

And others came . . . Desires and Adorations, 

Winged Persuasions and veiled Destinies, no 

Splendours, and Glooms, and glimmering Incarnations 
Of hopes and fears, and twilight Phantasies; 

And Sorrow, with her family of Sighs, 

And Pleasure, blind with tears, led by the gleam 
Of her own dying smile instead of eyes, ^ 115 

Came in slow pompthe moving pomp might seem 
Like pageantry of mist on an autumnal stream. 

XIV 

All he had loved, and moulded into thought, 

Fronr shape, and hue, ^nd odour, and sweet sound, 
Lamented Adonais. Morning sought no 

Her eastern watch-tower, and her hair unbound, 

Wet with the tears which should adorn the ground, 

105 bii 1$21 ; its $d. 1839. 
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Dimmod the a6real eyes that kindle day; 

Afar the melancholy thunder moaned, 

Pale Ocean in unquiet slumber lay, ^ _ las 

And the wild Winds flew round, sobbing in their dismay. 


XV 

Lost Kcho sits amid the voiceless mountains, 

And feeds her grief with his remembered lay, 

And will no more reply to winds or fountains, 

Or amorous birds perched on the young green spray, ijo 
Or herdsman’s horn, or bell at closing day; 

Since she can mimic not his lips, more dear 
Than those for whose disdain ime pined away 
Into a shadow of all soundsa drear 
Murmur, between their songs, is all the woodmen hear. 135 


XVI 

Grief made the young Spring wild, and she threw down 
Her kindling buds, as if she Autumn were, 

Or they dead leaves; since her delight is flown, 

For whom should she have waked the sullen year? 

To Phoebus was not Hyacinth so dear 140 

Nor to himself Narcissus, as to both 
Thou, Adonais: wan they stand and sere 
Amid the faint companions of their youth, ^ 

With^dew all tui-ned to tears; odour, to sighing ruth. 


XVII 

Thy spiiit’s sister, the lorn nightingale 
Mourns not her mate with su^ melodious pain; 
Not so the eagle, who like thee could scale 
Heaven, and could nourish in the sun’s domain i 
Her mighty youth with morning, doth complain, 
Soaring and screaming round her emp^ nest. 

As Albion wails for tnee: the curse 01 Cain 
Light on his head who pierced thy innocent breast. 
And scared the angel soul that was its earthly guest! 


M5 


150 


xvrii 

Ah. woe is me! Winter is come and gone, 

But grief mtui’iis with the revolving year; 155 

The airs and streams renew their joyous tone; 

The ants, the bees, the swallows reappear; 

Fresh leaves and flowers deck the dead Seasons’ bier; 

The amorous birds now pair in every brake, 

And build their mossy homes in field and brere; « 160 

And the green lizard, and the golaen snake, 

Like unimprisoned flames, out of their trance awake. 

lets round (d. 1$21 ; around 1889. 143 faint oompanioni fd. 1889 ; 

drooping eomradea ad. 1831. 
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XIX 

Throiip^h wood and stream and field and hill and Ocean 
A c^uickening life fiom the Earth’s lieartf has burst 
As it has ever done, with change and motion, 165 

JlVom the great morning of the world when first 
God dawned on Chaos; in its stream immersed, 

Tile lamps of Heaven flash with a softer light; 

All baser things pant with life’s sacred thirst; 

Diffuse themselves; and spend in love’s delight, 170 

The beauty and the joy of tneir renewed might. 

XX 

The leprous corpse, touched by this spiiit tender. 

Exhales itself in flowers of gentle breath; 

Like incarnations of the stars, when splendour 

Is changed to fragrance, they illumine death 175 

And mock the meriy worm that wakes beneath; 

Nought jwe know, dies. Shall that alone which knows 
Be as a sword consumed before the sheath 
By sightless lightning ?—the intense atom glows 
A moment, then is quenched in a most cold repose. 180 

XXI 

Alas! that all we loved of him should be, 

But for our grief, as if it had not been, 

And grief itself be mortal 1 Woe is me! ar 

Whence are we, and why are we? of what scene 
The actors or spectators? Great and mean 185 

Meet massed in death, who lends what life must borrow. 

As long as skies are blue, and fields are green, 

Evening must usher night, niglit urge the morrow, 

Month {pilow month with woe, and year wake year to sorrow. 

XXII 

He will awake no more, oh, never morel 190 

‘Wake thou,’ cried Misery, ‘childless Mother, rise 
Out of thy sleep, and slake, in thy heart’s coie, 

A wound more fierce than his. with tears and sighs.’ 

And all the Dreams that watcned Urania’s eyes, 

And all the Echoes whom their sister’s song 195 

Had held in holy silence, cried: ‘ Arise! ’ 

Swift as a Thought by the snake Memory stung, 

From her ambrosial rest the fading Splendour sprung. 

XXIII 

She rose Hke an autun^al Night, that springs 

Out of the East, and follows wild and drear loo 

The golden Day, which, on eternal wings, 

Even as a ghost abandoning a bier. 

Had left the Earth a corpse. Sorrow and fear 
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So struck, so roused, so rapt Urania; 

So saddened round her like an atmosphere a 05 

Of stormy mist;,so swept her on her way 
JSven to the mournful place wliere Adonais lay. 

xxrv 

Out of her secret Paradise she sped, 

Through camps and cities rough with stone, and steel, 

And human hearts, which to her aery tread a jo 

Yielding not, wounded the invisible 
Palms of her tender feet where’er they fell: 

And barbfed tongues, and thoughts more sharp than they, 
Rent the soft Form they never could repel, 

Whose sacred blood, like the young tears of May, 313 

Paved with eternal flowers that undeserving way. 


XXV 

In the death-chamber for a moment Death, 

Shamed by the presence of that living Might, 

Blushed to annihilation, and the breath 
Revisited those lips, and Life’s pale light 220 

Flashed through those limbs, so late her dear delight. 
‘Leave me not wild and drear and comfortless. 

As silent lightning leaves the starless night! 

Leave me not! ’ cried Urania: her distress 
Rousdli Death: Death rose and smiled, and met her vain caress. 

XXVI 

‘Stay yet awhile! speak to me once again; aa6 

Kiss me, so long but as a* kiss may live; 

And in my heartless breast and burning brain » 

That word, that kiss, shall all thoughts else survive, 

With food of saddest memery kept alive, 

Now thou art dead, as if it were a part 
Of thee, my Adonais! I would give 
All that I am to be as thou now art! 

But I am chained to Time, and cannot thence depart I 

XXVII 

*0 gentle child, beautiful as thou wert, *35 

Why didst thou leave the trodden paths of men 
Too soon, and with weak hands though mighty heart 
Dare the unpastured dragon in his den? 

Defenceless as thou wert^ oh, where was then , 
Wisdom the mirrored shield, or sixirn the spear? *40 
Or hadst thou wmted the full cycle, when 
Thy spirit should have filled its crescent sphere. 

The monsters of life’s waste had fled from thee like deer. 
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XIVIII 

‘The herded wolves, bold only to pursue; 

The obscene ravens, clamorous o’er the dead; 245 

The vultures to the conq^ueror’s banner true 
Who feed where Desolation first has fed, 

And whose winjrs rain contagionhow they fled. 

When, like Apollo, from his golden bow 

The Pythian of the age one arrow sped 250 

And smiled!—The spoilers tempt no second blow. 

They fawn on the proud feet that spurn them lying low. 

XXIX 
« 

‘The sun comes forth, and m^y reptiles spawn; 

He sets, and each ephemeral insect then 

Is gathered into death without a dawn, 255 

And the immortal stars awake again; 

So is it in the world of living men: 

A godlike mind soars forthj in its delight 
Making isarth bare and veiling heaven, and when 
It sinks, the swarms that dimmed or shared its light 260 
Leave to its kindred lamps the spirit's awful night.’ 

XXX 

Thus ceased she: and the mountain shepherds came, 

Their garlands sere, their magic mantles rent; 

The Pilgrim of Eternity, whose fame 

Over his living head like Heaven is bent, ^ 265 

An early but enduring monument, 

Came, veiling all the lightnings of his song 
In sorrow; iroin her wilds lerne sent 
The sweetest lyrist of her saddest wrong. 

And Love taught Grief to fall lik^ music trom his tongue. 270 

* XXXI 

Midst others of less note, came one frail Form, 

A phantom among men ; companionless 
As the last cloud of an expiring storm 
Whose thunder is its knell; he, as I guess, 

Had gazed on Nature’s naked loveliness, 275 

Actaeondike, and now he fled astray 

With feeble steps o’er the world’s wilderness, 

And his own thoughts, along that rugged wav, 

Pursued, like raging hounds, their father and their prey. 

XXXII 

A pardlike Spirit beautiful and swift— 280 

A Lpve in desolation maskeda Power 
Girt round with weaknessii can scarce uplift 
The weight of the superincumbent hour; 

It is a dying lamp, a falling shower, 

953 lying low Mf. 1889 ; as they go ed. 1821, 
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A breakiDg billow;—even whilst we speak aSs 

Is it not broken ? On the withering flower 
The killing sun ^iles brightly: on a cheek 
The life can burn in blood, even while the heart may break. 

xxxiir 

His head was bound with ])ansies overblown, 

And faded violets, white, and pied, and blue; ago 

And a hght spear topped with a cypiess cono, 

Eound whose rude snmt dark ivy-tresses grew 
Yet dripping with the forest’s noonday dew, 

Vibrated, as the ever-beating heart 

Shook the weak hand that grasped it; of that crew 395 
He came the last, neglected and apart; 

A herd-abandoned deer struck by the hunter’s dart. 

XXXIV 

All stood aloof, and at his partial moan 

Smiled through their tears; well knew that gentle baud 

Who in another’s fate now wept his own, 300 

As m the accents of an unknown land 

He sung new sorrow; sad Urania scanned 

The Stranger’s mien, and murmured: ‘Who art thou?’ 

He answered not, but with a sudden hand 
Ma(k bare his branded and ensanguined brow, 305 

Whicffwas like Cain’s or Christ’s—oh I that it should be sol 

XXXV 

Wliat softer voice is hushed over the dead ? 

Athwart what brow is thad dark mantle thrown ? 

What form leans sadly o’er the white death-bed, ’ 

In mockery of monumental stone, 310 

The heaw heart heaving without a moan ? 

If it be He, who, gentlest of the wise. 

Taught, soothed, loved^ honoured the departed one, 

Let me not vex, with inharmonious sighs, 

The silence of that heart’s accepted sacnlice. 315 

XXXVI 

Our Adonais has drunk poison—oh I 

What deaf and viperous murderer could crown 

Life’s early cup with such a draught of woe? 

The nameless worm would now itself disown: 

It felt, yet could escape, the magic^tone ‘ 330 

Whose prelude held all envy, hate,* and wrong, 

But what was howling in one breast alone, 

Silent with expectation of the song, 

Whose master’s nand ia oold, w|iose silver lyre unstrung. 
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XXXVII 

Live thou, whose infamy is not thy fame! 325 

Live! fear no heavier chastisement from*me, 

Thou noteless blot on a remembered name! 

But be thyself, and know thyself to be! 

And ever at thy season be thou free 

To spill the venom when thy fangs o’erflow: 330 

Hemorse and Seli>contempt snail ^ng to thee; 

Hot Shame shall bum upon thy secret brow, 

And like a beaten hound tremble thou shalt—as now. 

XXXVIII 

Nor let us weep that our delight is fled 

Far from these carrion kites that scream below; 335 

He wakes or sleeps with the enduring dead; 

Thou canst not soar where he is sitting now — 

Dust to the dust! but the pure spirit mall flow 
Back to.the burning fountain whence it came, 

A portion of the Eternal, which must glow 340 

Through time and change, uiiquenchably the same. 

Whilst thy cold embers choke the sordid hearth of shame. 

XXXIX 

Peace, peace! he is not dead, he doth not sleep— 

He hath awakened from the dream of life— 

’Tis we, who lost in stormy visions, keep ^ 345 

With phantoms an unprofitable strife, 

And in mad trance, strike with our spirit’s knife 
Invulnerable nothings.—We decay 
Like corpses in a charnel; fear and giief 
Convulse us and consume us day by day, 350 

And cold hopes swarm like woims within our living clay. 

XL* 

He has outsoared the shadow of our night; 

Envy and calumny and hate and pain, 

And that unrest which men miscall delight, 

Can touch him not and torture not again; 355 

From the contagion of the world’s slow stain 
He is secure, and now can never mourn 
A heart grown cold, a head grown gray in vain; 

Nor, when the spirit’s self has ceased to burn, 

With sparkless ashes load an unlamented urn. 360 

• XLI 

He lives, he wakes—'tis Death is dead, not he; 

Mourn not for Adonais.—Thou young Dawn, 

Turn all thy dew to splendour, for irom thee 
The spirit thou lamentest is not gone; 
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Ye caverns and ye forests, cease to moan! 365 

Cease, ye faint flowers and fountains, and thou Air, 

Which like a mourning veil thy scarf hadst thrown 
O’er the abandoned Earth, now leave it bare 
Even to the joyous stars which smile on its despair! 

XLII 

He is made one with Nature: there is heard 37 ° 

His voice in all her music, from the moan 
Of thunder, to the song of night’s sweet bird; 

He is u presence to be felt and known 
In darkness and in light, from herb and stone. 

Spreading itself where’er that Power may move 375 

Which has withdrawn his being to its own; 

Which wields the world with never-wearied love, 

Sustains it from beneath, and kindles it above. 

XLIII 

He is a portion of the loveliness 

Which once he made more lovely: he doth bear 380 

His part, while the one Spirit’s plastic stress 

Sweeps through the dull dense world, compelling there. 

All new successions to the forms they wear; 

Torturing th’ unwilling dross that checks its flight 
To its own likeness, as each mass may bear; 385 

And^bursting in its beauty and its might 
From trees and beasts and men into the Heaven’s light, 

XLIV 

The splendours of the firmament of time 

May be eclipsed, but are eitinguished not; , 

Like stars to their appointed height they climb, 390 

And death is a low mist which cannot olot 
The brightness it may veil. *' When lofty thought 
Lifts a young heart above its mortal lair, 

And love and life contend in it, for what 
Shall be its earthly doom, the dead live there 395 

And move like winds of light on dark and stormy air. 

XLV 

The inheritors of unfulfilled renown 

Rose^ from their thrones, built beyond mortal thought^ 

Far in the Unapparent. Chatterton 

Rose pale,-his solemn agony had not 400 

Yet faded from him; Sidney, as he fought 
And as he fell and as he liv^ and^loved 
Sttt^limely mild, a Spirit without spot, 

Af<me ; and Lucan, by his death approved: 

Oblivion as they rose shrank like a thing reproved. 405 
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XLVI 

And many more, whose names on Earth are dark, 

But whose transmitted effluence cannot 
So long as fire outlives the parent spark, 

Rose, robed in dazzlmg immortality. 

‘Thou art become as one of us,’ they cry, 410 

‘ It was for thee yon kingless sphere has long 
Swung blind in unascenoed mafesty, 

Silent alone amid an Heaven of Song. 

Assume thy winged throne, thou Vesper of our throng! ’ 

XLVII 

Who mourns for Adonais? .Oh, come forth, 4*5 

Fond wretch! and know thyself and him aright. 

Clasp with thy panting soul the pendulous ]^rth; 

As from a centre, dart thj spirit^s light 

Beyond all worlds, until its spacious might 

Satiate the void circumference: then shrink 420 

Even to a point within our day and night; 

And keep thy heart light lest it make thee sink 
When hope has kindled nope, and lured thee to the brink. 

XLVIII 

Or go to Rome, which is the sepulchre. 

Oh, not of him, but of our joy: ’tis nought 425 

That ages, empires, and religions there’ 

Lie buried in the ravage they have wrought; 

For such as he can lend,—they borrow not 

Glory from those who made the world their prey; ^ 

And he is gathered to the kings of thought 430 

Who waged contention with their time’s decay. 

And of the past are all that cannot pass away. 

XLIX 

Go thou to Rome,—at once the* Paradise, 

The ^ave, the city, and the wilderness; 

And where its wrecks like shattered mountains rise, 435 
And floweringweeds, and fragrant copses dress 
The bones of Desolation’s nakedness 
Pass, till the spirit of the spot shall lead 
Thy footsteps to a slope of green access 
Where, like an infantas smile, over the dead 44° 

A light of laughing flowers along the grass is spread; 

L 

And gray walls moulder round, on which dull Time 
Feeds, like slow fire upon a hoary brand; 

And one keen pyramid with wedge sublime. 

Pavilioning the dust of him who planned 445 

This refuge for his memory, doth stand 

Like flame transformed to marble; and beneath, 

A field is spread, on which a newer band 
Have pitched in Heaven’s smile their camp of death, 
Welcommg him we lose with scarce extinguished breath. 45 ° 
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lii 

Here pause: these OTaves are all too young as yet 
To have outgrowQ the sorrow which consigned 
Its charge to each ; and if the seal is set, 

Here, on one fountain of a mourning mind, 

Break it not thou I too surely shalt thou find 455 

Thine own well full, if thou returnest home, ^ 

Of tears and gall. From the world’s bitter wind 
Seek shelter m the shadow of the tomb. 

What Adonais is, why fear we to become? 

LII 

The One remains, the many change and pass; 460 

Heaven’s light forever shines, Earth’s shadows fly; 

Life, like a dome of many-coloured glass, 

Stains the white radiance of Eternity, 

Until Death tramples it to fragments.—Die, 

If thou wouldst be with that which thou dost seek! 465 

Follow where all is fled 1 —Dome’s azure sky, 

Flowers, ruins, statues, music, words, are weak 
The glory they transfuse with fitting truth to speak. 

LIII 

Why linger, why turn back, why shrink, my Heart ? 

Thy hopes are gone before: from all thmgs here 47 o 

The^ have departed; thou shouldst now depart I 
A hght is passed from the revolving year. 

And man, and woman; and what still is dear 
Attracts to crush, repels to make thee wither. 

The soft sky smiles,—the low wind whispers near: 475 

’Tis Adonais calls I oh, hasten thither, 

No more let Life divide what Death can join togothen 

«iIV 

That Light whose smile kindles the Universe, 

That Beauty in which all things work and move. 

That Benediction which the eclipsing Curse 480 

Of birth can quench not, that sustaining Love 
Which through the web of being blindly wove 
By man and beast and earth and air and sea. 

Bums bright or dim, as each are mirrors of 
The fire for which ail thirst; now beams on me, 485 

Consuming the last clouds of cold mortality. 

LV 

4 

The breath whose might 1 have invoked in song 
Descends on me; my spirit’s bark is driven, 

Fai‘ from the shore, hr from the trembling throng 
Whose saOs were never to the tempest given; 490 
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The massy earth and sphered skies are riven I 
I am borne darkly, fearfully, afar; 

Whilst, burning throuj^h the inmost veil^of Heaven, 

The soul of Aoonais, like a star, 

Beacons from the abode where the Eternal are. 495 


CANCELLED PASSAGES OF ADONAIS 

[Published by Dr. Garnett, Belies of Shelley^ 1802.] 
Passages of the Pkefacb 


. . . the expression of my indig- ' 
nation and sympathy. I will allow 
myself a first and last word on 
the subject of calumny as it le- 
lates to me. As an author I have 
dared and invited censure. If I 
understand jnyself, I have written 
neither for profit nor for fame. 

I have employed my poetical com¬ 
positions and publications simply 
as the instruments of that sym¬ 
pathy between myself and others 
which the ardent and unbounded 
love I cherished for my kind in¬ 
cited me to acquire. I expected 
all sorts of stupidity and insolent 
contempt from those . . . 

. . . These compositions (ex¬ 
cepting the tragedy of 27ie Genet, 
which was written rather to try 
my powers than to unburthen 
my full heart) are insufficiently 
. . . commendation than perhaps 
they deserve, even from their 
bitterest enemies ; but they have 
not attained any corresponding 
popularity. As a man, I shrink 
from notice and regard ; the ebb 
and flow of the world vexes me; 

I desire to be left in peace. Per¬ 
secution, contumely, and calumny 
have been heaped upon me in 
profuse measure; and domestic 
conspiracy and legal oppression 
have violated in my person the 
most sacred rights of nature and 
humanity. The bigot will say it 
was the recompense of my errors; 
the man of the world will call it 


the result of my imprudence ; but 
never upon one head . . . 

. . . Reviewers, with some raie 
exceptions, are a most stupid and 
malignant race. As a bankrupt 
thief turns thieftaker in despair, 
so an unsuccessful author turns 
critic. But a young spiiit panting 
for fame, doubtful of its powers, 
and certain only of its aspirations, 
is ill qualified to assign its true 
value to the sneer of this world. 
He knows not that such stuil as 
this IS of the abortive and mon¬ 
strous births which time (xmsumes 
as fast as it produces. He fees the 
truth and falsehood, the merits 
and demerits, of his case inextric¬ 
ably entangled ... No personal 
offence should have drawn from 
m*e this public comment upon 
such stulF. . . 

^ . . . The offence of this poor 
victim seems to have consisted 
solely in his intimacy with Leigh 
Hunt, Mr. Hazlitt, and some other 
enemies of despotism and super¬ 
stition. My friend Hunt has a 
very hard skull to crack, and will 
take a deal of killing I do not 
know much of Mr. Hazlitt, but 
• • « 

... I knew personally but little 
of Keats; but on the news of his 
situation I wrote to him, suggest¬ 
ing the propriety of trying the 
It^n climate, and inviting him 
to join me. Unfortunately he 
did not allow me ... 
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Passages op the Poem 

And ever as he went he swept a lyre 
Of unaccustomed shape, and strings 

Now like the of im^tuous fire, 

Which shakes the forest with its murmurings, 

Now like the rush of the aSreal wings 
Of the enamoured wind among the treen, 

Whispering unimaginable thin^, 

And dying on the streams of dew serene, 

Which feed the unmown meads with ever-during green. 


And the green Paradise which western waves 
Embosom in their ever-wailing sweep, 

Talking of freedom to their ton^eless caves, 

Or to me ^irits which witliin them keep 
A record or the wrongs whichj though they sleep, 
Die not, but dream of retribution, heard 
His hymns, and echoing them from steep to steep, 
Kept- 

And then came one of sweet and earnest looks, 
Whose soft smiles to his dark and night-hke eyes 
Were as the clear and ever-living brooks 
Are to the obscure fountains whence they rise, 
Rowing how pure they are: a Paradise 
Ui happy truth upon lus forehead low 
Lay, making wisdom lovely, in the guise 
Of earth-awakening morn upon the brow 
Of star-deserted heaven, while ocean gleams below. 

• 

His song, though very sweet, was low and faint,c 
A simple strain- 


A mighty Phantasm, half concealed 
In darkness of his own exceeding light, 

Which clothed his aw’ful presence unrevealed, 
Charioted on the night 

Of thunder-smoke, whose skirts were chrysolite. 

And like a sudden meteor, which outstrips 
The splendour-winged chariot of the sun, 

eclipse 

The armies of the golden stars, each one 
Pavilioned in its tent of light —^11 strewn 
Over the chasms of blue night- 
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TO HIS EXCELLENCY 

PRINCE ALEXANDER MAVROCORDATO 

LATS asCRATAKY FOR FORKION AFFAIBB TO TMB HOBFODAB OF IVALUAC^ 

THE DRAMA OF HELLAS IS INSCRIBED AS AN 
IMPERFECT TOKEN OF THE ADMIRATION, 

SYMPATHY, AND FRIENDSHIP OF 
THE AUTHOR 

PiSA, KBwmbtr i, i8ax. 

PREFACE 

The poem of Hdlas, written at who have called their productions 
the suggestion of the events of epics, only becau.se they have been 
the moment, is a mere improvise, divided into twelve or twenty-four 
and derives its interest (should books. 

it be found to possess any) solely The Pmoe of Aeschylus afforded 
fron;! the intense sympathy which me the first model of my concep- 
the Author feels with the cause tion, although the decision of the 
he would celebrate. glorious contest now waging in 

The subject, in its present state, Greece being yet suspended for¬ 
is insusceptible of being treated bids a catastrophe parallel to the 
otherwise than lyrically, and if I return of Xerxes and the deso- 
have called this poem a <^ma lation of the Persians. 1 have, 
from the circumstance of its being therefore, contented myself with 
composed in dialogue, the licence exhibiting a series of lyric pic- 
iB not greater than that which tures, and with having wrought 
has be^ assunwd by other poets upon the curtain of futurity, which 
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falls upon the unfinished scene, 
such figures of indistinct and 
visionary delmeatioci as suggest 
the final triumph of the Greek 
cause as a portion of the cause 
of civilisation and social improve¬ 
ment-. 

The drama (if drama it must be 
called) is, however, so inartificial 
that 1 doubt whether, if recited 
on the Thespian waggon to an 
Athenian village at the Diony¬ 
siacs, it would have obtained the 
prize of the goat. I shall bear 
with equanimity any punishment, 
greater than the loss of such a 
reward, which the Aristarchi of 
the hour may think fit to inflict. 

The only goat-song which I have 
yet attempted has, I confess, in 
spite of the unfavourable nature 
of the subject, received a greater 
and a more valuable portion of 
applause than 1 expected or than 
it deserved. 

Common fame is the only au- 
thorit;^'which I can allege for the 
details which form the basis of 
the poem, and I must trespass 
upon the forgiveness of my readers 
for the display of newspaper eru¬ 
dition to which I have been re¬ 
duced. Undoubtedly, until the 
conclusion of the war, it will be 
impossible to obtain an account 
of it sufficiently authentic for his¬ 
torical materials; but poets have 
their privilege, and it is unques¬ 
tionable that actions of the most 
exalted courage have been per¬ 
formed by the Greeks—that they 
have gained more than one naval 
victory, and that their defeat m 
Wallachia was signalized by cir¬ 
cumstances of heroism more glori¬ 
ous even than victory. 

The apathy of the rulers of the 
civilised world to the astonishing 
circumstance of the descendants 
of that nation to which they owe 
their civilisation, rising as it were 


from tlie ashes of their ruin, is 
something perfectly inexplicable 
to a mere spectator of the shows 
of this mortal scene. Wa are all 
Greeks. Our laws, our hterature, 
our rehgion, our arts have their 
root in Greece. But for Greece 
—Rome, the instructor, the con¬ 
queror, or the metropolis of our 
ancestors, would have spread no 
illumination with her arms, and 
we might still have been savages 
and idolaters; or, what is worse, 
might have arrived at such a stag¬ 
nant and miserable state of social 
institution as China and Japan 
possess. 

The human form and the human 
mind attained to a perfection in 
Greece which has impressed its 
image on those faultless produc¬ 
tions, whose very fragments are 
the despair of modem art, and 
has propagated impulses which 
cannot cease, through a thousand 
channels of manifest or imper¬ 
ceptible operation, to ennoble and 
delight mankind until the extinc¬ 
tion of the race. 

The modern Greek is the de¬ 
scendant of those glorious beings 
whom the imagination almost re¬ 
fuses to figure to itself as belonging 
to our kind, and he inherits much 
of their sensibihty, their rapidity 
of conception, their enthusiasm, 
and their courage. If in many 
instances he is degraded by moral 
and political slavery to the practice 
of the basest vices it engenders— 
andthat below the level of ordinary 
degradation—^let us reflect that 
the corruption of the best pro¬ 
duces the worst, and that habits 
which subsist only in relation to 
a peculiar state of social institu- 
tion^may be expected to* cease as 
soon as that relation is dissolved. 
In fact, the Greeks, since the 
admirable novel of Anastasiva 
could have been a faithful picture 
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of their manners, have under¬ 
gone most important changes; the 
flower of their youth, returning 
to their country from the univer¬ 
sities of Italy, Germany, and 
France, have communicated to 
their fellow-citizens the latest 
results of that social perfection 
of which their ancestors were the 
original source. The University of 
Chios contained before the break¬ 
ing out of the revolution eight 
hundred students, and among 
them several Germans and Ameri¬ 
cans. The munificence and energy 
of many of the Greek princes and 
merchants, directed to the reno¬ 
vation of their country with a 
spirit and il wisdom which has 
few examples, is above all 
praise. 

The English permit their own 
oppressors to act according to 
their natural sympathy with the 
Turkish tyrant, and to brand upon 
their name the indelible blot of 
an alliance with the enemies of 
domestic happiness, of Christianity 
and civilisation. 

Russia desires to possess, not 
to liberate Greece; and is con¬ 
tented to see the Turks, its natural 
enemies, ^nd the Greeks, its in¬ 
tended riaves, enfeeble each other 
until one or both fall into its net. 
The wise and generous policy of 
England would have consisted in 
establishing the independence of 
Greece, and m maintaining it both 
against Russia and the Turk;— 
but when was the oppressor gene¬ 
rous or just ? 

[Should the English people ever 
become free, they will reflect upon 
the part which those who presume 
to represent their will have played 
in the ^eat drama of the re;rival 
of liberty, with feelings which it 
would become them to anticipate. 
This is the age of the war of the 


oppressed against the oppressors, 
and every one of those ringleaders 
of the privileged gangs of mur¬ 
derers and swindlers, called Sove¬ 
reigns, look to each other for aid 
against the common enemy, and 
suspend their mutual jealousies 
in tne presence of a mightier fear. 
Of this holy alliance all the des- 
ots of the earth are vii’tual mem- 
ers. But a new race has arisen 
throughout Europe, nursed in the 
abhorrence of the opinions which 
are its chains, and she will con¬ 
tinue to produce fresh generations 
to accomplish that destiny which 
tyrants foresee and dread 
The Spamsh Peninsula is already 
free. France is tranqml in the 
enjoyment of a partial exemption 
from the abuses which its un¬ 
natural and feeble government are 
vainly attempting to revive. The 
seed of blood and misery has been 
sown in Italy, and a more vigorous 
race is arising to go forth to the 
harvest. The world wail* only 
the news of a revolution of Ger¬ 
many to see the tyrants who 
have pinnacled themselves on its 
supineness precipitated into the 
rum from which they shall never 
arise. Well do these destroyers 
of mankind know their enemy, 
when they impute the insurrection 
in Greece to the same spirit before 
which they tremble throughout 
the rest of Europe, and that 
enemy well knows the power and 
the cunning of its opponents, and 
watches the moment of their 
approaching weakness and inevit¬ 
able division to wrest the bloody 
sceptres from their grasp. 

This paragraph, suppressed in 
xSae by Charles Ollier, was first 
restored m 189 a by Mr. Buxton' 
Forman [Poetical Wcrko P. 3. S, 
vol. IV. pp, 40 - 1 ] from a proof copy 
of UiUtm in his possession. 
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Serdd of It is the day when aU the sons of God 

Wait in the roofless senate-house, whose floor 
Is Chaos, and the immovable abyss 
Frozen by His steadfast word to hyaline 


Tlie shadow of God, and delegate 
Of that before whose breath the universe 
Is as a print of dew. 

Hierarclis and kings 

Who from your thrones pinnacled on the past 
Sway the reluctant present, ye who sit 
Pavilioned on the radiance or the gloom 
Of mortal thought, which like an exhalation 
Stei^ing from earth, conceals the of heaven 
Which gave it birth, assemble here 

Before your Father’s throne; the swift decree 
Yet hovers, and the fiery incarnation 
Is yet withheld, clothed in which it shall 

annul 

The fairest of those wandering isles that gem 
The sapphire space of interstellar air, 

That green and azure sphere, that earth enwrapped 
Less in the beauty of its tender light 
Than in an atmosphere of living spirit 
Whidh interpenetrating all the . . . 

it rolls from realm to realm 
And age to age, and in its ebb and flow 
Impels the generations 
To their appointed place, 

Whilst the high Arbiter 

Beholds the strife, and at the appointed time 

Sends His decrees veiled in eternal . . . 


Within the circuit of this pendent orb 
There lies an antique region, on which fell 
The dews of thought in the world’s golden dawn 
Earliest and most benign, and from it sprung 
Temples and cities and immortal forms 
And harmonies of wisdom and of song. 

And thoughts, and deeds worthy of thoughts so fair. 
And when the sun of its dominion failed. 

And when the winter of its glory came, 

The winds that stripped it bare blew on and swept 
That dew into the utmost wildernesses 
In wandering clouds of sunny rain that thawed 
The unmaternal bosom of the North. 

sons of God, ^ for ye beheld, 

Helttctant, or consenting, or astonished. 
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The stern decrees forth, wliich heaped on Greece 
Buin and degradation and despair. 

A fourth now waits: assemble, sons o/^ God, 

To speed or to prevent or to suspend, 

If, as ye dream, such power be not withheld, 50 

The unaccomplished destiny. 

• •••«•••• 

Chorus. 

The curtain of the Universe 
Is rent and shattered, 

The splendoui'-winged worlds disperse 
Like wild doves scattered. 55 

Space is roofless and bare, 

And in the midst a cloudy shrine, 

Bark amid thrones of light. 

In the blue glow of hyaline 

Golden worlds revolve and shine. 60 

' In ^ flight 

From every point of the Infinite, 

Like a thousand dawns on a single night 
The splendours rise and spread ; 

And through thunder and darkness dread 65 

Light and music are radiated. 

And in their pavilioned chariots led 
Bv living wings high overhead 
The giant Powers move, ^ 

Gloomy or bright as the thrones they fill. 7° 

• *•••• 

A chaos of light and motion 
Upon that glassy ocean. 

• • • • • • 

The senate of the Gods is met. 

Each in his rank an 4 station set; 

There is silence in the spaces— 75 

Lo! Satan, Christ, and Mahomet 
Stai't from their places! 

Christ. Almighty Father! 

Low-kneeling at the feet of Destiny 

• ••••eve 

There are two fountains in which spirits weep So 

When mortals err, Discord and Slavery named. 

And with their bitter dew two Destinies 
Filled each their irrevocable urns; the third. 

Fiercest and mightiest, mingled both, and added 
Chaos and Deatn, and slow Oblivioms lymph, 83 

And hate and terror, and the poisoned rain 

• •••••• 

The Aurora of the nations. By this brow 
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Whose pores wept tears of blood, by these wide wounds, 

By this imperial crown of agony, 

By infamy and soHtude and death, 90 

For this 1 underwent, and by the pain 
Of pity for those who would for me 
The unremembered ^y of a revenge, 

For this I felt—by Jrlato’s sacred light, 

Of which my spirit was a burning morrow— 95 

Greece and all she cannot cease to be. 

Her quencliless words, sparks of immortal tiuth, 

Stars of all night—her harmonies and forms, 

Echoes and shadows of what Love adores 

In thee, I do compel thee, send forth Fate, 100 

Thy irrevocable child: let her descend, 

A seraph-wingfed Victoiy [arrayed] 

In tempest of the omnipotence of God 
Which sweeps through all things. 

From hollow leases, from Tyranny which arms 105 

Adverse miscreeds and emulous anarchies 
To stamp, as on a wing&d serpent’s seed, 

Upon the name of Freedom; from the storm 

Of faction, which like earthquake shakes and sickens 

The solid heart of enterprise; from all no 

By which the holiest dreams of highest spirits 

Are stars beneath the dawn . . . 

« She shall arise 

Victorious as the world arose from Chaos! 

And as the Heavens and the Earth arrayed 

Their presence in the beauty and the light 115 

Of Thy first smile, 0 Father,—as they gather 

The spirit of Thy love whi'*h paves for them 

Their path o'er the abyss, till every sphere 

Shall be one living Spirit,—so shall Greece— 

Satan. Be as all things beneath the empyrean, 120 

Mine I Art thou eyeless like old Destiny, 

Thou mockery-king, crowned with a wreath of thorns? 

Whose sceptre is a reed, the broken reed 

Which pierces thee! whose throne a chair of scorn; 

For seest thou not beneath this crystal floor 125 

The innumerable worlds of golden light 
Which are my empire, and the least of them 
which thou wouldst redeem from me ? 

Know’st thou not them my portion? 

Or wouldst rekindle the strife 130 

Wiiich our great Father then did arbitrate 
Which he assigned to his competing sons 
Each his apportioned realm ? 

Thou Destiny, 

Thou -who art mailed in the omnipotence 
Of Him who sends thee forth, whate’er thy task, 
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Sjpeed, spare not to accomplish, and be mine 

Thy trophies, whether Greece again become 

The fountain in the desert whence the earth 

Shall drink of freedom, which shall give it strength 

To suffer, or a gulf of hollow death uo 

To swallow all delight, all hfe, all hope. 

Go, thou Vici^erent of my will, no less 

Than of the lather’s: but lest thou shouldst faint. 

The winged hounds, Famine and Pestilence, 

Shall wait on thee, the hundred-forked snake HS 

Insatiate Superstition still shall . . . 

The earth behind thy steps, and War shall hover 
Above, and Fraud shall gape below, and Change 
Shall nit before thee on ner dragon wings. 

Convulsing and consuming, and I add 150 

Three vi^ of the tears wich daemons we^ 

When virtuous spirits through the gate of Death 
Pass triumphing over the thorns of life, 

Sceptres and crowns, mitres and swords and snares, 
Trampling in scorn, like Him and Socrates. 155 

The nrst is Anarchy; when Power and Pleasure, 

Gloir and science and security, 

On Freedom hang like fruit on the gi’een tree, 

Then pour it forth, and men shall gather ashes. 

The second Tyranny— 

Chnsi. Obdurate spirit 1 160 

Thou seest but the Past in the To-come. ^ 

Pride is thy en'or and thy punishment. 

Boast not thine empire, dream not that thy worlds 

Are moie than furnace-sparks or rainbow-drops 

Before the Power that wields and kindles them. 165 

True greatness asks not space, true excellence 

Lives in,the Spirit of all things that live, 

Which lends it to the worlds thou callest thine. 

• • ■ • • 

Mahomet. . . . Haste thou and fill the waning crescent 
With beams as keen as those which pierced the shadow 1 70 
Of Christian night rolled back upon the West, 

When the orient moon of Islam rode in triumph 
From Tmolus to the Acroceraunian snow. 

• •••••• 

Wak^thou Word 

Of God, and from the throne of Destiny *75 

Even to the utmost limit of thy way 
May Triumph 

• • •■•••< 

Be thou a curse oh them whose creed 
Divides and multiplies the most high God. 
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DRAMATIS PERSONAE 
MAHKCrD. ' Daoo©. 

Hassan. Auabuerus, a Jmo. 

Cborus (if Greek CapHve Women. \The Fhwniim ^ of Mahomet II.'] 
Meesmgers, Slaves, and Attendants So£NE, Constantinople. Tilts, SututC, 

ScEAE.—A Terrace on the Seraglio. Mahmud sleeping, cm 
Indian Slave sitting heside his Couch. 

Chorus of Greek Captive Women. 

We strew these opiate flowei'S 
On thy restless pillow,— 

They were stripped from Orient bowers, 

By the Indian billow. 

Be thy sleep S 

Calm and deep, 

Like theirs who fell—not ours who weep! 

Indian. 

Away, unlovely dreams I 
Away, false shapes of sleep ! 

Be his, as Heaven seems, *o 

Clear, and bright, and deep! 

Soft as love, and calm as death, 

Sweet as a summer night without a breath. 

Chorus. 

' Sleep, sleep I our song is laden 

With the soul of slumber 15 

It was sung by a Samian maiden, 

Whose lover was of tho number 
Who now keep 
That calnS sleep 

Whence none may wake, where none shall weep. so 


Indiom. 

1 touch thy temples pale ! 

1 breathe my soul on thee I 
And could my prayers avail. 

All my joy should be 

Dead, and I would live to weep, *5 

So thou mightst win one hour of quiet sleep. 

Chorus. 

Breathe low, low 

The spell of the mighty mistress now! 

When Conscience linls her sated snake, 

And Tyrants sleep, let Freedom wake. jo 

Breathe low—low 

The words whi^, like secret fire, shall flow 
Through the veins of the frozen earth—low, low I 

Omitted, ed. 1839. 
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Semichorus I, 

Life may change, but it may fly not; 
Hope may yamsn, but can die not; • 

Truth be veiled, but still it burneth; 
Love repulsed,—but it returneth ! 


Semichorus II. 

Yet were life a charnel where 
Hope lay coffined with Despair ; 

Yet were truth a sacred lie, 

Love were lust— 

Semichorus I. 

If Liberty 
Lent not life its soul of light, 

Hope its iris of delight, 

Truth its prophet’s robe to wear, 

Love its power to give and bear. 

« 

Chorus. 

In the great morning of the world, 

The Spirit of God with might unfurled 
The flag of Freedom over Chaos, 

And all its banded anarchs fled, 

Like vultures frighted from Imaus, 
Before an earthquake’s tread.— 

So from Time’s tempestuous dawn 
Freedom’s splendour burst and shone:— 
Thermopylae and Marathon 
Caught, like mountains beacon-lighted, 
The springing Fire.—The winged glory 
On PhiEppi h^f-alighted, , 

L,yce an eagle on a promontory. 

Its unwearied wings could fan 
The quenchless ashes of Milan. 

From age to age, from man to man, 

It lived ; and lit from land to land 
Florence, Albion, Switzerland. 


Then night fell; and, as from night. 
Reassuming fiery ffigh^ 

From the West swift Freedom came. 
Against the course of Heaven and doom, 
A second sun arrayed in flame. 

To bum, to kind^le, to illume. 

From far Atlantis its young beams 
Chased the shadows and the dreams. 
France, with all her sanguine steams. 

Hid, but Quenched it not; again 
Through clouds its shafts of glory rain 
From utmost Germany to Spain. 
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As. an eagle fed with morning 
Scorns the embattled tempest b warning, 

When she, seeks her aerie hanging 
In the mountain-cedar's hair, 

And her brood expect the clanging 8o 

Of her wings through the wild air, 

Sick with famineFreedom, so 
To what of Greece remaineth now 
Returns ; her hoary ruins glow 
Like Orient mountains lost in day; 85 

Beneath the safety of her wings 
Her renovated nurslings prey, 

And in the naked lightenings 
Of truth they purge their dazzled eyes. 

Let Freedom leave—where’er she flies, 90 

A Desert, or a Paradise: 

Let tlio beautiful and the bmve 
Share her glory, or a grave. 

Semichorus I. 

With the gifts of glailness 
Greece did thy ciadle strew; 95 

Semichorus IL 

With the teai-s of sadness 
Greece did thy shroud bedew! 

Smichorus 1. 

With an orphan’s affection 
She followed thy bier through Time j 

Semichorus IL 

And at thy resurrection 100 

Heappeareth, like thou, sublime ! 

Sentlchorus 1. 

If He.aven should resume thee. 

To Heaven shall her spirit ascend; 

Semichorus IL 

If Hell should entomb thee. 

To Hell shall her high hearts bend. 105 

Semichorus I. 

If Annihilation - 

Semichorus II. 

Dust let her glories be! 

And a name and a nation 
Be forgotten, Freedom, with thee! 
tempest’s] tempests ed. iSSS. 87 prey ei. im, play «d<i. 18 S 9 . 
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Indian. 

His brow grows darker—breathe not-^-niove not! no 
He starts—he shudders—ye that love not, 

With your panting loud and fast, 

Have awakened him at last. 


Mahmud {starting from his sleep). Man the Seraglio-guard! 
make fast the gate ! 

What! from a cannonade of three short houis? 115 

’Tia false I that breach towards^ the Bosphorus 
Cannot be practicable yet—who stira? 

Stand to the match; that when the foe prevails 
One spark may mix in reconciling ruin 

The conqueior and the conquered ! Heave the tower 120 
Into the gap—wrench off the roof! 

{Enter Hassan.) Ha! what! 

The truth of day lightens upon my dream 
And I am Mahmud still. 

Hassan. Your Sublime Highness 

Is strangely moved. 

Mahmud. The times do cast strange shadows 

On those who watch and who must rule their course, 125 
Lest they, being first in peril as in glory. 

Be whelmed in the fierce ebb:—and these are of them. 

Thrice has a gloomy vision hunted me 
As thus from sleep into the troubled day; 

It shakes me as the tempest shakes the sea, 130 

Leaving no figure upon memory’s glass. 

Would that-no matter. Thou didst say thou knewest 

A Jew, whose spirit is a chronicle 
Of strange and secret and forgotten things. 

I bade fnee summon him:—*tis said his tribe 135 

Dream, and are wise interpreters ^of dreams. 

Hassan. The Jew of whom I spake is old,—so old 
He seems to have outlived a world’s decay; 

The hoary mountains and the wrinkled ocean 

Seem younger still than he;—his hair and beard 14° 

Are wliiter than the tempest-sifted snow; 

His cold pale limbs and pulseless arteries 

Are like the fibres of a cloud instinct 

With light, and to the soul that quickens them 

Are as tne atoms of the mountain*drift <45 

To the winter wind:—but from his eye looks forth 

A life of unconsum^d thought which pierces 

The Present, and the Past, and the To-come. 

Some say that this is he whom the ^eat prophet 

Jesus, the son of Joseph, for his modrery, * 5 ® 

Mocked with the curse of immortality. 

Some feign that he is Enoch: others dream 
He was nre-adamite and has survived 
Cycles or generation and of ruin. 
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The sago, in truth, by dreadful abstinence 155 

And conquering penance of the mutinous flesh, 

Deep contemplation, and unwearied study, 

In years outstretched beyond the date of man, 

May have attained to sovereignty and science 

Over those strong and secret things and thoughts i(>o 

Which others fear and know not. 

Mahmud. I would talk 

With this old Jew. 

Hassan. Thy will is even now 

Made known to him, where he dwells in a sea-cavern 
’Mid the Demonesi, less accessible 

Than thou or God I He who would question him 165 

Must sail alone at sunset, where the stream 
Of Ocean sleeps around those foamless isles, 

When the young moon is westering as now, 

And evening airs wander upon the wave; 

And when tne pines of that bee-pasturing isle, 170 

Green Erebinthus, quench the fiery shadow ‘ 

Of his gilt prow within the sapphire water, 

Then must the lonely helmsman cry aloud 
‘ Ahasuerus ! ’ and the caverns round 

Will answer ‘ Ahasuerus! ’ If his prayer 175 

Be wanted, a faint meteor will arise 
Lighting him over Marmora, and a wind 
will rush out of the sighing pine-forest, 

And vith the wind a storm of harmony 

Unutterably sweet, and pilot him 180 

Through the soft twilight to the Bosphorus: 

Thence at the hour and place and circumstance 

Fit for the matter of their conference 

The Jew appears. Pew daso, and few who dare 

Win the desired communion—but that shout » 185 

Bodes- [A shout within. 

Mahmud. Evil, doubtless ;• like all human sounds. 

Let me converse with spirite. 

Hassan. That shout again. 

Mahmud. This Jew whom thou hast summoned— 

Hassan. Will be here— 

Mahmud. When the omnipotent hour to which are yoked 
He, 1 , and all things shall compel—enough! 190 

Silence those mutineers—that drunken crew, 

That crowd about the pilot in the storm. 

^! strike Uie foremost shorter by a head ! 

They weary me, and I have ne6d of rest. 

Kings are like stars—'they rise and set, they have 195 

The worship of the world, but no repose. \Exemt severcdlif. 

Chorus. 

Woilds. on worlds are rolling ever 
Prom creation to decay. 

Like the bubbles on a nver 

Sparkling, bursting, borne away. too 
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But they are still immortal 
Who, through birth’s orient portal 
And death’s dark chasm hurrying to ai)d fro, 

Clothe their unceasing flight 

In the brief dust ana light 205 

Gathered around their chariots as they go ; 

New shapes they still may weave, 

New gods, new laws receive, 

Bright or dim are they as the robes they last 

On Death’s bare ribs had cast. a 10 

A power from the unknown God, 

A Promethean conqueror, came; 

Like a triumphal path he trod 
The thorns of death and shame. 

A mortal shape to him 215 

Was like the vapour dim 
Which the orient planet animates with light; 

Holl, Sin, and Slavery came, 

Like bloodhounds mild and tame, 

Nor preyed, until their Loid had taken flight; 220 

The moon of Mahomet 
Arose, and it shall set: 

While blazoned as on Heaven’s immortal noon 
The cross leads generations on. 

Swift as the radiant shapes of sleep *25 

From one whoso dreams are Paradise 
Fly, when the fond wretch wakes to weep, 

And Day peers forth with her blank eyes; 

So fleet, so faint, so fair. 

The Powers of earth and jair 230 

Fled from the folding-star of Bethlehem: 

Apollo, Pan, and Love, 

And even Olympian Jov« 

Grew weak, for killing Truth had glared on them; 

Our hills and seas and streams, 235 

Dispeopled of their dreams. 

Their waters turned to blood, their dew to tears, 

Wailed for the golden years. 

Enter Mahmud, Hassan, Daood, and others. 

Mahmud, More gold? our ancestors bought gold wdth victory, 
And shall I sell it for defeat ? 

Daood. * The Janizars 24° 

Clamour for pay. 

Mahmud. Go! bid them pay themselves 

With Christian blood ! Are there no Grecian virgins 
Whose shrieka and spasms and tears they may enjoy ? 

No infidel children to impale on spears? 

No hoary priests after that Patriarch “45 
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Who bent the curse against his country’s heart, ^ 

Which clove his own at last ? Go I bid them kill, 

Blood is the seed pf gold. 

JDaood. It has been sown, 

And yet the harvest to the sicklemen 
Is as a grain to each. 

Mahmud. Then, take this signet, *5® 

Unlock the seventh chamber in which lie 
The treasures of victorious Solyman,— 

An empire’s spoil stored for a day of ruin. 

0 spirit of my sires I is it not come ? 

The prey-birds and the wolves are gorged and sleep; 255 
But these, who spread their feast on the red earth, 

Hunger for gold, which fills not —See them fed ; 

Then, lead tnem to the rivers of fresh death. [Etxdt Daood. 
0 miserable dawn, after a night 

More glorious than the day which it usurped I 260 

0 faith in God! O power on earth I 0 word 
Of the great prophet, whose o’ershadowing wings <■ 

Darkened the thrones and idols of the West, 

Now bright 1 —For thy sake cui-s6d be the hour, 

Even as a father by an evil child, ^ 265 

When the orient moon of Islam rolled in triumph 
From Caucasus to White Ceraunial 
Ruin above, and anarchy below; 

Terror without, and treachery within; 

The Qialice of destruction full, and all 270 

Thirsting to drink; and who among us dares 
To dash it from his lips? and where is Hope? 

Hassan. The lamp of our dominion still rides high; 

One God is God—Mahomet is His prophet. 

Four hundred thousand Moi,slems, from the limits 375 

Of utmost Asia, irresistibly i 

Throng, like full clouds at the Sirocco’s cry; 

But not like them to weep Uieir strength in tears: 

They bear destroying lightning, and their step 

Wakes earthquake to consume and overwhelm, 380 

And reign in ruin. Phrygian Olympus, 

Tmolus, and Latmos, and Mycale, roughen 
With horrent arms; and lofty ships even now. 

Like vapours anchored to a mountain’s edge. 

Freighted with fire and whirlwind, wait at Scala 385 

The convoy of the ever-veering wind. 

Samos is arunk with blood;—the Greek has paid 
Brief victory with swift loss and long despair. 

The false Moldavian serfs fied fast and far. 

When the fierce shout of ‘ AJlah-illarAUah I ’ 390 

Bose like.the wa^ciy of the northern wind 
Which kills the sluggish clouds, and leaves a fiock 
Of wild swans strug^ing with the naked storm. 

a 53 spoil ad. 1888 ; spoils add. J 889 . a^9 beared. 1882 hare add. 1888 
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So were the lost Greeks on the Danube’s day! 

If night is mute, yet the returning sun 295 

Kindles the voices of the morning birds; * 

Nor at thy bidding less exultingly 
Than birds rejoicing in the golden day, 

The Anarchies of Africa unleash 

Tlioir tempest-wingfed cities of the sea, 300 

To speak in thunder to tho rebel world. 

Like sulphurous clouds, half-shattered by the storm, 

They sweep the pale Aegean, while the Queen 
Of Ocean, bound upon her island-throne, 

Far in the West, sits mourning that her sons 305 

Who frown on Freedom spare a smile for thee: 

Kussia still hovers, as an eagle might 
Within a cloud, near which a kite and crane 
Hang tangled in inextricable fight. 

To stoop upon the victor;—for she fears 310 

The name of Freedom, even as she hates thine. 

But recreant Austria loves thee as the Grave 
Loves Pestilence, and her slow dogs of war 
Fleshed with the chase, come up K’om Italy, 

And howl upon their limits; for they see 315 

The panther, Freedom, fled to her old cover, 

Amid seas and mountains, and a mightier' brood 
Crouch round. What Anarch wears a crown or mitre, 

Or bears the sword, or grasps the key of gold, 

Whose friends are not iriy friends, whose foes thy foesii? 320 
Our arsenals and our armouries are full; 

Our forts defy assault; ten thousand cannon 
Lie ranged upon the beach, and hour by hour 
Their earth-convulsing wheels affright the city; 

The galloping of fiery steeds makts pale 325 

The Christian merchant; and the yellow Jew 
Hides his hoard deeper in the faithless earth. 

Like clouds, and like the shadows of the clouds, 

Over the hills of Anatolia, 

Swift in wide troops the Tartar chivalry 330 

Sweepthe far flashing of their starry lances 
Eeverberates the dying light of day. 

We have one God, one King, one Hope, one Law; 

But many-headed Insurrection stands 

Divided in itself, and soon must fall. 335 

Mahmud. Proud words, when deeds come short, are season¬ 
able: 

Look, Hassan, on yon cresceni; moon, emblazoned 
Upon that shatter^ flag of fiery cloud 
Which leads the rear of the departing day; 

Wan emblem of an empire fading now I 34* 

See how it trembles in the hlood-red air, 

And like a mighty lamp whose oil is spent 

399 assault id. 1822 ; assaults idd. 1832. 
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Shrinks on the horizon’s edge^ while, from above, 

One star with insolent and victorious light 

Hovers above its fall, and with keen beams, 345 

Like arrows through a fainting antelope, 

Strikes its weak form to death. 

Hassan. Even as that moon 

Eenews itself- 

Mahmud. Shall we be not renewed! 

Far other bark than ours were needed now 
To stem the torrent of descending time: 35® 

The Spirit that lifts the slave bemre his lord 
Stalks through the capitals of armfed kings, 

And spreads his ensign in the wilderness: 

Exults in chains; and, when the rebel falls, 

Cries like the blood of Abel from the dust; 355 

And the inheritors of the earth, like beasts 
When earthquake is unleashed, with idiot fear 
Cower in their kingly dens- as I do now. 

What were Defeat when Victory must appal ? 

Or Danger, when Security looks pale?— 360 

How said the messenger—who, from the fort 
Islanded in the Danube, saw the battle 
Of Bucharest ?—that— 

Hassan. Ibrahim’s scimitar 

Drew with its gleam swift victory from Heaven, 

To burn before him in the night of battle— 365 

A ligh^ and a destruction. 

Mahmud. Ay I the day 

Was ours: but how?- 

Hassan. The light Wallachians, 

The Arnaut, Servian, and Albanian allies 
Fled from the glance of our artillery 

Almost before Uie thunderstone alit. ^ *37® 

One half the Grecian army made a bridge 
Of safe and slow retreat, with Moslem dead; 

The other — 

Mahmiid. Speak—tremble not.— 

Hassan. Islanded 

By victor myriads, formed in hollow square 
With rough and steadfast front, and thrice flung back 375 
The deluge of our foaming cavalry; 

Thrice their keen wedge of battle pierced our lines. 

Our baffled army trembled like one man 
Before a host, and gave them space; but soon, 

From the surrounding hills, the batteries blazed, 380 

Kneading them down with fire and iron rain: 

Yet none approached; till, like a field of corn 
Under the hook of the swart sickleman, 

The band, intrenched in mounds of Turkish dead, 

351 his «(i. 1 S 22 ; its edd. 1889 . 356 of the earth ed. 1822 ; of earth 

tdd. 1639 . 384 hand ed. 1 S 22 ; hands edd. 1839 . 
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Grew weak and few.—Then said the Pacha, ‘Slaves, 385 
Render yourselves—they have abandoned you— 

What hope of refuge, or retreat, or aid ? » 

We CTant your lives.’ ‘Grant that which is thine o'wn!’ 
Cried one, and fell upon his sword and died! 

Another—‘God, and man, and hope abandon me; 390 

But I to them, and to myself, remain 

Constanthe bowed his head, and his heart burst. 

A third exclaimed, ‘ There is a refuge, tyrant. 

Where thou darest not pursue, and canst not harm 
Shouldst thou pursue; there we shall meet again.’ 395 

Then held his breath, and, afteiT a brief spasm, 

The indignant spirit cast its mortal garment 
Among the slain—dead earth upon the earth I 
So these survivors, each by different ways, 

Some strange, all sudden, none dishonourable, 400 

Met in triumphant death: and when our army 

Closed in, while yet wonder, and awe, and shame 

Held back tho base hyaenas of the battle 

That feed upon the dead and fly the living, 

One rose out of the chaos of the slain; 405 

And if it were a corpse which some dread spirit 
Of the old saviours of the land we rule 
Had lifted in its anger, wandering by;— 

Or if there burned within the dying man 

Unquenchable disdain of death, and faith 410 

Creating what it feigned;—I cannot tell— • 

But he cried, ‘ Phantoms of the free, we come I 
Armies of the Eternal, ye who strike 
To dust the citadels of sanguine kings, 

And shake the souls throned on their stony hearts, 415 

And thaw their frostwork diadera3*like dew;— 

0 ye wh% float around this cliniOj and weave 
The garment of the glory which it wears. 

Whose fame, though earth betray* the dust it clasped, 

Lies sepulchred in monumental thought;— 420 

Progenitors of all that yet is great, 

Ascribe to your bright senate, 0 accept 
In your high ministrations, us, your sons— 

Us first, and the more glorious yet to cornel 

And ye, weak conquerors I giants who look pale 425 

When the crushed worm rehels beneath your tread, 

The vultures and the dogs, your pensioners tame, 

Are overgorged; but, like oppressors, still 

They crave the relic of Destruction’s feast 

The exhalations and the thirsty winds 41 o 

Are sick with blood; the dew is foul with death: 

Heaven’s light is quenched in slaughter: thus, where’er 
Upon your camps, cities, or towers, or fleets. 

The obscene birds the reeking remnants cast 

Of these dead limbs,—upon your streams and mountains, 435 

<J3 
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Upon your fields, your gardens, and your housetops, 

WhereV' the winds shall creep, or the clouds fly, 

Or the dews fall, hr the angry sun look down 
With poisoned light—Famine, and Pestilence, 

And Panic, shall wage war upon our side! 44° 

Nature from all her noundaries is moved 
Against ye: Time has found ye light as foam. 

The^ Earth rebels; and Good and Evil stake 

Their empire o’er the unborn world of men 

On this one cast;- but ere the die be thrown, 445 

The renovated genius of our race. 

Proud umpire of the impious game, descends, 

A seraph-wiiig&d Victory, bestriding 
The tempest of the Omnipotence of God, 

Which sweeps all things to their appointed doom, 450 

And you to oblivionMore he would have said, 

But- 

Malimud. Died—as thou shouldst ere thy lips had painted 
Their rum in the hues of our success. 

A rebel’s crime, gilt with a rebel’s tongue! 

Your heart is Greek, Hassan, 

Hassan. It may be so: 455 

A spirit not my own wrenched me within, 

Ana I have spoken words I fear and hate; 

Yet would I die for— 

Mahmud, Live! oh live! outlive 

Me aftd tliis sinking empire. But the fleet— 

Hassan. Alas!- 

Mahmud. The fleet which, like a flock of clouds 460 

Chased by the wind, flies the insurgent banner! 

Our winged castles from their merchant ships! 

Our myriads before their Weak pirate bands! 

Our arms before their chains! our years of empire * 

Before their centuries of servile fear! 465 

Death is awake! Repulse is on the waters! 

They own no more tne thunder-boaring banner 
Of Mahmud; but, like hounds of a base breed, 

Gorge from a stranger’s hand, and rend their master, 

Hassan. Latmos, and Ampelos, and Phanae saw 47° 

The wreck- 

Mahmud. The caves of the Icarian isles 
Told each to the other in loud mockery, 

And with the tongue as of a thousand echoes, 

First of the sea-convulsing fight—and, then,— 

Thou darest to speak—senseless are the mountains: 475 

Interpret thou their voice I 

Hass&n. My presence bore 

A part in that day’s shame. The Grecian fleet 
Bore down at daybreak from the North, and hung 

466 BepuISti is SheUeyf Errata, td. 1888 ; Repulsed ed. 1828 . 47a Told 

Errata, Wm. transcript; Hold «<<. 1828 . 
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As multitudinous on the ocean line, 

As cranes upon the cloudless Thracian wincj. 480 

Our squadron, convoying ten thousand men, 

Was stretching towards Kauplia when the battle 
Was kindled.— 

First through the hail of our artillery 

The amle Hydriote barks with press of sail 485 

Dashedship to ship, cannon to cannon, man 
To man were grappled in the embrace of war, 

Inextricable but by death or victory. 

The tempest of the raging fight convulsed 

To its crystalline deptns that stainless sea, 490 

And shook Heaven’s roof of golden morning clouds, 

Poised on an hundred azure rnountain-isles. 

In the brief trances of the artillery 

One cry from the destroyed and the destroyer 

Rose, and a cloud of desolation wrapped 495 

The unforeseen event, till the north wind 

Sprung from the sea, lifting the heavy veil 

Of battle-smoke—then victory—victory! 

For, as we thought, three frigates from Algiers 

Bore down from Naxos to our aid, but soon 500 

The abhorred cross glimmered behind, befoie, 

Among, around us; and that fatal sign 

Dried with its beams the strength in Moslem hearts, 

As the sun drinks the dew.—What more? We lied!— 

Our noonday path over the sanguine foam 505 

Was beaconed,—and the glare struck the sun pale,— 

By our consuming transports: the fierce light 
Made all the shadows of our sails blood-red. 

And every countenance blank. S^e ships lay feeding 
The ravening fire, even to the water’s level; 510 

Some were blown up; some, settling heavily, 

Sunk; and the shrieks of our companions died 
Upon the wind, that bore us fast and far. 

Even after they were dead. Nino thousand perished I 
We met the vultures legioned in the air 515 

Stemming the toiTent of the tainted wind; 

They, screaming from their cloudy mountcun-peaks, 

Stooped through the sulphurous battle-smoke and perched 
Each on the weltering carcase that we loved, 

Like its ill angel or ira damnfed soul, 5^0 

Riding upon the bosom of the sea. 

We saw the dog-fish hastening to their feast. 

Joy waked the voiceless people of the sea, 

And ravening Famine left his ocean cave 

To dwell with War, with us, and with De^air. 525 

We met night three hours to the west of Patmos, 

And with night, tempest- 

Mahmud. Cease I 

503 in 9d. 182S ; of edd. 18S9. 537 And ed. 1822, As edd. 1889. 
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Enter a Messenger. 

Messenger. ^ ^ Your Sublime Highness, 

That Christian hound, the Muscovite Ambassador, 

Has left the city.—If the rebel fleet 

Had anchored in the port, had victory 530 

Crowned the Greek legions in the Hippodrome, 

Panic were tamer.—Obedience and Mutiny, 

Like giants in contention planet-struck. 

Stand gazing on each other.—There is peace 
In StambouT.— 

Mahmud. Is the grave not calmer still? S 35 

Its rums shall be mine. 

Ilassan. Fear not the Russian: 

The tiger leagues not with the stag at bay 
.gainst the hunter.—Cunning, base, and cruel. 

He crouches, watching till the spoil be won, 

And must be paid for his reserve in blood. 54 ® 

After the war is fought, yield the sleek Russian 
That wliich thou canst not keep, his deserved jxirtion 
Of blood, which shall not flow through streets and fields, 
Rivers and seas, like that which we may win, 

But stagnate in the veins of Christian slaves I 545 

Enter second Messenger. 

Second Messenger. Nauplia, Tripolizza, Mothon, Athens, 
Navarti,!, Artas, Monembasia, 

Corinth, and Thebes are carried by assault, 

And every Islamite who made his dogs 

Fat with the flesh of Galilean slaves 55® 

Passed at the edge of the sword: the lust of blood, 

Which made our warriors tirunk, is quenched in death; 

But like a fieiy plague breaks out anew * 

In deeds whicli make the Christian cause look pale 
In its own hght. The garriSon of Patras 555 

Has store but for ten days, nor is there hope 
But from the Briton: at once slave and tyrant, 

His wishes still are weaker than his fears, 

Or he would sell what faith may yet remain 

From the oaths broke in Genoa and in Norway; 560 

And if you buy him not, your treasury^ 

Is empty even of promises—his own coin. 

The fi-eedman of a western poet-chief 
Holds Attica with seven thousapd rebels. 

And has beat back the Pacha of Negropont; 5^5 

The ag^d Ali sits in Yanina 
A crownless metaphor of empire: 

His name, that shadow of his withered might, 

Holdb our besieging army like a spell 
In prey to famine, pest, and mutiny; 

563 £r«edinan td. 1822 ; freeman tdd. 18^. 
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Ho, bastioned in his citadel, looks forth 
Joyless upon the sapphire lake that min-ors 
The ruins of the city where he reigned * 
Childless and sceptreless. The Greek has reaped 
The costly haiwest his o^vn blood matured, 

Not the sower, Ali—who has bought a truce 
From Ypsilanti with ten camel-loads 
Of Indian gold. 


Enter a third 3 £esse)uier. 

3 fahmud. What more? 

Third Messenger. ^ Tlie Christian tribes 

Of Lebanon aiid the Syrian wilderness 
Aie in revoltDamascus, Hems, Aleppo 
Tiemble;—the Arab menaces Medina, 

The Aethiop has intrenched himself in Sennaar, 

And keeps,the Egyptian rebel well employed, 

Who denies homage, claims investiture 
As price of tardy aia. Persia demands 
The cities on the Tigris, and the Georgians 
Kefuse their living tribute. Crete and Cyprus, 

Like mountain-twins that from each other^s* veins 
Catch the volcano-fire and eai'thquake-spasm, 

Shake in the general fever. Through the city, 

Like birds before a storm, the San tons shriek, 

And prophesyings horrible and new 

Are heard among the crowd: that sea of men 

Sleeps on the wrecks it made, breathless and still. 

A Dervise, learnbd in the Koran, preaches 
That it is written how the sins ofi Islam 
Must ra^e up a destroyer even now. 

The Greeks expect a Saviour from the West, 

Who shall not come, men say, iij clouds and glory, 
But in the omnipresence of that Spiiit 
In which all live and are. Ominous signs 
Are blazoned broadly on the noonday dry: 

One saw a red cross stamped upon the sun; 

It has rained blood; and monstrous births declare 
The secret wrath of Nature and her Lord. 

The ai-my encamped upon the Cydaris 
Was roused last night ^ the alarm of battle, 

And saw two hosts conflicting in the air, 

The shadows doubtless of the* unborn time 
Cast on the mirror of the night. While yet 
The fight hung balanced, there arose a storm 
Which swept the phantoms from among the stais. 

At the third watch the Spirit of the Plague 
Was heard abroad flapping among the tents: • 

Those who relieved watch found the sentinels dead. 
The last news from the camp is, that a thousand 
Have sickened, and-— 
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Enter a fourth Messmger. 

Mahmud. ^ And thou, pale ghost, dim shadow 

Of some untimely‘rumour, speak! 

Fourth Messenger. One comes 

Fainting with toil, covered with foam and blood : 

He stood, he says, on Chelonites’ 620 

Promontory, which o’erlooks the isles that groan 
Under the Briton’s frown, and all their waters 
Then trembling in the splendour of the moon, 

When as the wandering clouds unveiled or hid 

Her boundless light, he saw two adverse fleets 625 

Stalk through the ni^ht in the horizon’s glimmer, 

Mingling fierce thunders and sulphureous gleams, 

And smoke which strangled every infant wind 
That soothed the silver clouds throimh the deep air. 

At length the battle sl^t, but the mrocco 630 

Awoke, and drove his flock of thunder-clouds 

Over the sea-horizon, blotting out 

All objects—save that in the faint moon-glimpse 

He saw, or dreamed he saw, the Turkish admiral 

And two the loftiest of our ships of war, 635 

With the bright image of that Queen of Heaven, 

Who hid, pernaps, her face for grief, reversed; 

And the abhorred cross— 

Enter an A ttendant. 

Attendant. Your Sublime Highness, 

The Jew, who- 

Mdhmm. Could not come more seasonably: 

vm. ■ ^ V • . t « ■ I « - 


Bid him attend. I’ll hear no more! too long 640 

We gaze on danger through the mist of fear, 

And multiply upon our shattered hopes 

The imj^es of ruin. Come what will 1 i 

To-morrow and to-morrow are as lamps 

Set in our path to light us to the edge 645 

Through rough and smooth, nor can we suffer aught 

Which He inflicts not in whose hand we are. [Exeunt. 

Semichotus 1 . 

Would I wore the wing6d cloud 
Of a tempest swift and loud I 

I would scorn 650 

The smile of mom 


And the wave where the moonrise is born! 

I would leave 
The spirits of eve 

A shroud for the corpse of the day to weave 655 
From other threads than mine! 

Bask in the deep blue noon divine. 

• Who would? Not I. 

690 on Chelonifes’] on Chelonites Errata] upon Clelonite’s td. 1S22] 
upon Clelonit's 1839. 6si the deep blue Errata, Wms. transmpt] Cie 
blue (d. 18S2. 
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Semichorus II, 

Whiiher to fly? , 

Semichorus 1 . 

Where the rocks that gird th’ Aegean 660 

Etho to the battle paean 
Of tlie free— 

I would flee 

A tempestuous herald of victory! 

My golden rain 665 

For the Grecian slain 

Should mingle in tears with the bloody main, 

And my solemn thunder-knoll 

Should ring to the world the passing-bell 

Of Tyranny! 670 

Semichorus 11 . 

, Ah king! wilt thou chain 
The rack and the rain ? 

Wilt thou fftter the lightning and huiricane? 

The stomis are free, 

But we— 675 

Chorus. 

O Slavery! tlioii frost of the world’s prime, 

Killing its flowers and leaving its thorns bare! 

Tin’ toucl^ has stamped these limbs with crime, ^ 

These brows thy branding garland bear, 

But the free heart, the impassive soul 680 

Scorn thy control I 

Semichoru .S.I. 

Let there be light 1 said Liberty, 

And like sunrise from the sea, 

Athens arose!—Arcnind her born, 

Slione like mountains in the morn 685 

Glorious states;—and are they now 
Ashes, wrecks, oblivion? 

Semichorus 11 . 

Go, 

Where Thermae and Asopus swallowed 
Persia, as the sand does foam; 

Deluge upon deluge followed, 690 

Discord, Maced on, and Borne: 

And lastly thou! 

Semichorus I. 

Temples and towers. 

Citadels and marts, and they 
Who live and die^ there, have been ours, 

And may be thine, and must decay; 695 
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Bui Greece and her foundations are 
Built below the tide of war, 

Based on th*e crystalline sea 
Of thoiij^ht and its eternity; 

Her citi^iens, imperial spirits, 700 

Rule the present from the past, 

On all this world of men inherits 
Their seal is set. 

Semiclmus II. 

Hear ye the blast, 

Whose Orphic thunder thrilling calls 
From ruin her Titaniau walls? 705 

Whose spirit shakes the sapless bones 
Of Slavery? Argos, Corinth, Crete 
Hear, and from their mountain thrones 
The daemons and the nymphs repeat 
The harmony. 

Semichonis I. ' 

I hear! I hear! 710 

Smichorus II. 

The world’s eyeless chaiioteer, 

Destiny, is huriying by! 

What faith is crushed, what empire bleeds 
Beneath her earthquake-footed steeds? 

What eagle-wiiigba victory sits 715 

At her right hand? what shadow flits 
Before? what splendour rolls behind? 

Ruin and renovation cry 
‘Who but We?' 

Se^ichorus I. 

I he:ir! I hear! 

The hiss as of a rushing wind, 720 

The roar as of an ocean foaming, 

The thunder as of earthquake coming. 

I hear! I hear! 

The crash as of an empire falling, 

The shrieks as of a people calling 725 

‘ Mercy! mercy! ’—How they thnll! 

Then a shout of ‘ kill! kill! kill 1 ’ 

And then a small still voice, thus— 

Semichor^s 11. 

For 

Revenge and Wrong bring forth their kind, 

The foul cubs like their parents are, 730 

Their den is in the guilty mind, 

An 4 Conscience fe^s them with despair. 

738 For ed. 18SS, Wins, tranmipti Fear qf. FUay, Forman, Sowden. 
SdiU>r^$ Non. 
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Scmichorus I. 

In sacred Athens, near the fane , 

Of Wisdom, Pity’s altar stood: 

Serve not tlie unknown God m vain, 735 

But imy that broken shrine again, 

Love for liate and tears for blood. 

Enter Mahmud and Ahasuekus. 

Ilalmmd, Thou art a man, thou sayest, even as we. 

AJiasuems. No more! 

Blahmud. But laised abo've thy fellow-men 

By thought, as I by power. 

Aliasuet'vs. Thou sayest so. 740 

Mahmud. Thou art an adept in the difficult lore 
Of Gieek and Frank philosophy; thou numbeiest 
The flowers, and thou meamrest the stars; 

Thou severest element from element; 

Thy spirit is present in the Past, and sees 745 

The bath of this old world through all its cj^'cIgs 
O f desolation and of loveliness, 

And when man was not, and how man became 
The monarch and the slave of this low sphere, 

And all its narrow circles- it is much— 750 

I honour thee, and would be what thou art 
Were I not wnat I am; but the unborn hour. 

Cradled in fear and hope, conflicting storms, 

Who shall unveil? Nor thou, nor 1, nor any ^ 
Mighty or u^ise. I apprehended not 755 

What thou hast taught me, but I now perceive 
That thou art no interpreter of dreams; 

Thou dost not own that art, device, or God, 

Cai^make the Future preseni^let it come! 

Moreover thou disdainest us and ours; 760 

Thou art as God, whom thop contemplatest. 

AJmsuerus. Disdain thee?—not the worm beneath thy feet! 
Tlie Fathomless has care for meaner things 
Than thou canst dream, and has made pride for those 
Who would be what they mav not, or would seem 765 
That which they are not. Sultan! talk no more 
Of thee and me, the Future and the Past; 

But look on that which cannot change—the One, 

The unborn and the undying. Earth and ocean. 

Space, and the isles of life or light that gem 770 

The sapphire floods of interstellar air, 

This firmament pavilioned upon chaos, 

With all its cressets of immortal fire. 

Whose outwall, bastioned impregnably 
Against the escape of boldest thoughts, repels them 775 
As Cadpe the Atlantic clouds—this Whole 0 
Of suns, and worlds, and men, and beasts, and flowers, 
76a thy e(i. iSS2 ; my edd. 1889. 
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With all the silent or tempestuous workings 
By which they have been, are, or cease to oe, 

Is but a visionall that it inherits 780 

Are motes of a sick eye. bubbles and dreams; 

Thought is its cradle and its grave, nor less 
The Future and the Past are idle shadows 
Of thought's eternal flight—they have no being: 

Nought IB but that which feels itself to be. 785 

Mahmud. What meanest thou? Thy words stream like a 
tempest 

Of dazzling mist within my brain—they shake 
The earth on which I stand, and hang like night 
On Heaven above me. What can they avail ? 

They cast on all things surest, brightest, best, 790 

Douht, insecurity, astonishment. 

Ahasucrm. Mistake me not! All is contained in each. 
Dodona’s forest to an acorn's cup 
Is that which has been, or will be, to that , 

Which is—the absent to the present. Thought 79 > 

Alone, and its quick elements, Will, Passion, 

Reason, Imagination, cannot die; 

They are, what that which they regard appears. 

The stuff whence mutability can weave 

All that it hath dominion o’er, worlds, vvorms, 800 

Empires, and superstitions. What has thought 

To do with time, or place, or circumstance? 

Would^' thou behold the Future?—ask and have! 

Knock and it shall be opened—look, and lo! 

The coming age is shadowed on the Past 805 

As on a glass. 

Mahmm. ^ Wild, wilder thoughts convulse 
My spirit—Did not Mahomet the Second 
Win Stamboul? ^ * 

Ahasuenis. Thou wouldst ask that giant spiiit 

The written fortunes of thy Rouse and faith. 

Thou wouldst cite one out of the grave to tell Bio 

How what was born m blood must die. 

Mahmud. Thy words 

Have power on me! I see- 

Ahasuerus. What hearest thou? 

MaJmud, A far whisper- 

Teirible silence. 

Ahamerus. What succeeds ? 

Mahmud. . The sound 

As of the assault of an imperial city, 815 

The liiss of inextinguishable fire, 

The roar of dant cannon ; the earthquaking 
Pall of vast bastions and Precipitous towers, 

The shock of crags shot from strange enginery, 

The elash of wheels, and clang of arm^d hoofs, 8ao 

And crash of brazen mail as of the wreck 
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Of adamantine mountains—the mad blast 
Of trumpets, and thb neigh of raging steeds, 

The shrieks of women whose thrill jarS the blood, 

And one sweet laugh, most horrible to hear, 825 

As of a joyous infant waked and playing 
With its dead mother’s breast, and now more loud 
The mingled battle-cry,—ha I hear I not 
* *Ev TovTio viKf] ! ’ ‘ AIlah-illa-Allah! ’ ? 

Ahasuems. The sulphurous mist is raised—thou seest— 

Mahmiid. A chasm, 830 

As of two mountains, in the wall of Stamboul; 

And in that ghastly breach the Islamites, 

Like giants on the rums of a world, 

Stand in the light of sunrise. In the dust 

Glimmers a kingless diadem, and one 835 

Of regal port has cast himself beneath 

The stream of war. Another proudly clad 

In golden arms spurs a Tartaiian barb 

Into tlie gap, and with his iron mace 

Directs the torrent of that tide of men, 840 

And seems—he is—Mahomet! 

Ahcisuerus. What thou seest 

Is but the ghost of thy forgotten dream. 

A dream itself, yet less, perhaps, than that 

Thou call’st reality. Thou mayst behold 

How cities, on which Empire sleeps enthroned, 845 

Bow their towered crests to mutability. 

Poised by the flood, e’en on the height thou boldest, 

Thou mayst now learn how the full tide of power 
Ebbs to its depths.—Inheritor of glory. 

Conceived in darkness, born jp blood, and nourished 850 
With tears and toil, tbou seest the mortal throes 
Of that whose birth was but the same. The Past 
Now stands before thee like,an Incarnation 
Of the To-come; yet wouldst thou commune with 
That portion of thyself which was ere thou 8*55 

Didst start for this brief race whose crown is death, 
Dissolve wth that strong faith and fervent passion 
Which called it from the uncreated deep, 

Yon cloud of war, with its tempestuous phantoms 
Of raging death; and draw with mighty will 860 

The imperial shade hither. [JSont Ahasuerus. TJie 

Phantom 0/Mahomet the Second appears. 

Mahmud. • Approach I 

Phantom. I come 

Thence whither thou must go I The grave is titter 
To take the living than give up the dead; 

Yet has thy faith prevailed, and I am here. 

Tbe heavy fragments of the power which feli 865 

When I arose, like shapeless crags and clouds, 

Hang round my throne on the abyss, and voices 
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Of strange lament soothe my supreme i-epose, 

Wailing for glory never to return.— 

A later Empire nods in its decay: 870 

The autumn of a greener faith is come, 

And wolfish change, like winter, howls to strip 
The foliage in which Rame, tlie eagle, built 
Hei aerie, while Dominion wheljwd below. 

The storm is in its branches, and the frost 875 

Is on its leaves, and the blank deep expects 
Oblivion on oblivion, spoil on spoil, 

Ruin on ruin:—Thou ait slow, my son; 

The Anarchs of the world of darkness keep 
A throne for thee, round which thine empire lies 880 

Boundless and mute; and for thy subjects thou, 

Like us, shall rule the ghosts of murdered life, 

The phantoms of the powers who rule thee now— 

Mutinous passions, and conflicting fears, 

And hopes that sate themselves on dust, and diel-r 885 
Stripped of their mortal strength, as thou of thine. 

Islam must fall, but we will reign together 

Over its ruins in the world of death 

And if the trunk be dry, yet shall the seed 

Unfold itself even in the shape of that 890 

Which gathers birth in its decay. Woe! woe! 

To the weak people tangled in the grasp 
Of its last spasms. 

Mah/it^ad. Spirit, woe to all! 

Woe to the wronged and the avenger! Woo 

To the destroyer, woe to the destroyed I 895 

Woe to the dupe, and woe to the deceiver! 

Woe to the oppressed, and woe to the oppressor! 

Woe both to those that suffer and inflict; t 

Those who are born and those who die! but say, 

Imperial shadow ot the thing I am, 900 

When, how, by whom. Destruction must accomplish 
Her consummation! 

Phantom. Ask the cold pale Hour, 

Rich in reversion of impending death, 

When he shall fall upon whose rijie gray hairs 

Sit Care, and Sorrow, and Infirmity— 905 

The weight which Crime, whose wings are plumed with years, 

Leaves m his flight from ravaged heart to heart 

Over the heads of men, under which burthen 

They bow themselves unto the grave: fond wretch! 

He leans upon his crutch, and talks of years 910 

To come, and how in hours of youth renewed 

He will renew Ic^t joys, and- 

Voice tvithouL Victory! Victory! 

' [The Piumtom vanishes. 

Mokmud. What sound of the importunate earth has broken 
My mighty trance? 
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Voice wiihout. Victor}^ I Victory! 

Mahmud. Weak lightning before darkness! poor faint smile 
Of dying Islam! Voice which art the response yi 6 

Of hollow weakness! Do I wake and live? 

Were there such things, or may the umjuiet brain, 

Vexed by the wise mad talk or the old JeAv, 

Have shaped itself these shadows of its fear? 920 

It matters not!—for nought we see or dream, 

Possess, or lose, or grasp at, can be woith 
More than it gives or teriches. Come what may, 

The Future must become the Past, and I 

As they were to whom once th'is present hour, 925 

This gloomy crag of time to whicn I cling, 

Seemed an JHlysian isle of peace and joy 
Never to be attained.—I must rebuke 
This drunkenness of triumph ere it die, 

And dying, bring despair. Victoiy! poor slaves! 930 

Mahmud. 

Voice imiTiout Shout in the jubilee of death! The Greeks 
Are as a brood of lions in the net 
Hound which the kingly hunters of the earth 
Stand smiling. Anaichs, ye whose daily food 
Are curses, groans, and gold, the fruit of death, 935 

From Thule to the girdle of the world, 

Come, feast! the board groans with the flesh of men; 

The cup is foaming with a nation’s blood. 

Famine and Thirst await! eat, drink, and die! ^ 

Semichorus I. 

Victorious Wrong, with vulture scream, 94 ° 

Salutes the rising sun, pursues the flying day! 

I saw her, ghastly as a tyi-a#it’s dream, 

Perfli on the trembling pyramid of night, 

Beneath which earth and all her realms pavilioned lay 
In visions of the dawning undelight. 945 

Who shall impede ner flight? 

Who rob her of her prey? 

Voice without. Victory I Victory I Russia’s famished eagles 
Dare not to prey beneath the crescent’s light. 

Impale the remnant of the Greeks! despoil I 95 ® 

Violate I make their flesh cheaper than dust I 

Semkkorus 11 . 

Thou voice Avhicli art , 

The herald of the iU in splendour hid! 

Thou echo of the hollow heart 
Of monarchy, bear me to thine abode 953 

When desolation flashes o’er a world destroyed; 

Oh, bear me to those isles of jaggfed cloud 

Which float like mountains on the earthquake, mid 
958 earthquake ei. 1^2 ; earthquake! tdd. 1832. 
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The momentary oceans of the lightning, 

Or to some toi^pling promontoiy proud 960 

Of solid tempest whose black pyramid, 

Riven, overhangs the founts intensely bright’ning 
Of those dawn-tinted deluges of fire 
Befoie their waves expire. 

When, heaven and earth are light, and only light 965 
In the thunder-night! 

Voice without. Victory! Victory! Austria, Russia, England, 
And that lame serpent, that poor shadow, France, 

Cry peace, and that means death when monarchs speak. 

Ho, there 1 bring torches, sharpen those red stakes, 970 

These chains are light, fitter for slaves and poisoners 
Than Greeks. Kill! plunder! burn I let none remain. 

Semtchorus 1 . 

Alas I for Liberty ! 

If numbers, wealth, or unfulfilling years, 

Or late, can queU the fiee! 975 

Alas! for Virtue, when 
Torments, or contunaely, or the sneers 
Of erring judging men 
Can bleak the heart where it abides. 

Alas 1 if Love, whose smile makes this obscure world splendid. 
Can change witli its false times and tides, 981 

Like hope and terror,— 

Alas for Love! 

And Truth, who wanderest lone ^d unbefiiendod, 

If thou canst veil thy lie-consuming miiror 985 

Before the dazzled eyes of Error, 

Alas for thee ! Image ofHhe Above. ^ 

Semichorus 11 . 

Repulse, with plumes from conquest torn, 

Led the ten thousand from the limits of the morn 

Through many an hostile Anarchy! 990 

At length they wept aloud,^ and cried, ‘The Sea! the Seal* 
Through exile, persecution, and despair, 

Rome was, and young Atlantis shall become 
The wonder, or the terror, or the tomb 
Of all whose step wakes Power lulled in her savage laii; 99s 
But Greece was as a hermit-child, 

Whose fidrest thoughts and,limbs wei-e built 
To woman’s growth, ny dreams so mild, 

She knew not pain or guilt; 

And now, 0 Victoiy, blush I and Empire, tremble 1000 
When ye desert the free— 

If Greece must be 

A wreck, yet shall its fragments reassemble, 

And build themselves agam impregnably 
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In a diviner clime, 

To Amphionic music on some Cape sublime, 

Which fiowns above the idle foam of Time. 

SemicJiorus I, 

Let the tyrants rule the desert they have made; 

Let the free possess the Paradise they claim; 

Be the fortune of our fierce oppressors weighed 
With our luin, our resistance, and our name I 

Semichorus IL 

Our dead shall be the seed of their deca3% 

Our survivors be the shadow of their pride, 

Our adversity a dream to pass away— 

Their dishonour a remembrance to abide! 

Voice ivithout. Victory! Victory! The bought Biiton 
The keys of ocean to the Islamite.— 

Now shall the blazon of the cross be veiled, 

And Britisli skill directing Othman might, 
Thunder-strike rebel victory. Oh, keep holy 
This jubilee of unreveng^d blood! 

Kill! crush! despoil I Let not a Greek escape I 

Semichorus I. 

Dai-kness has dawned in the East 
On the noon of time : 

The death-birds descend to their feast 
From the hungiy clime. 

Let Freodom and Peace flee far 
To a sunnier strand, 

And follow Love’s folding-star 
To the Evening landl 

SemichorUf II. 

The young moon has fed 
Her exhausted horn 
With the Bunsefs fire: 

The weak day is dead, 

But the night is not born* 

And, like loveliness punting with wild desire 
While it trembles with fear and delight, 

Hesperus flies from awakening night, 

And pants in its beauty and speed with light 
Fast-flashing, soft, and bright 
Tiiou beacon of love! thou lamp of tiie free! 

Guide us far, far aw^ay, 

To climes where now veiled by the ai’dour of day 
Thou art hidden 

From waves on which weary Noon 
Faints in her summer swoon, 

Between kingless continents sinless as Eden, 
Around mountains and islands inviolajily 
Pranked on the sapphire sea. 
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Semichorus L 

Through the sunset of hope, 1050 

Like the shapes of a dieaiit. 

What Paradise islands of glory gleam ! 

Beneath Heaven’s cope, 

Their sliadows more clear float by— 

The sound of their oceans, the light of their sky, 1055 
I’he music and fragrance their smitudes breathe 
Burst, like morning on dream, or like Heaven on death, 
Through the walls of our prison; 

And Greece, which was dead, is arisen I 

Chorus. 

The world’s great age begins anew, io6o 

The golden yeais retuin. 

The earth doth like a snake renew 
Her winter weeds outworn: 

Heaven smiles, and faiths and enipues gleam. 

Like wrecks of a dissolving dream. 1065 

A blighter Hellas rears its mountains 
Prom waves serener far; 

A new Penous rolls his fountains 
Against the morning star. 

Where fairer Tempos oloom, there sleep 1070 

Young Cyclads on a sunnier deep. 

A loftier Argo cleaves the main, 

Fraught with a later prize; 

Another Orpheus sings again, 

And loves, and weeps, and dies. 

A new Ulysses leaves once more 
Calypso for his native shore. 

Oh, write no more the tale of Troy, 

If eaith Death’s scioll must be! 

Nor mix with Laian rage the joy 
Which dawns upon the free: 

Although a subtler Sphinx renew 
Kiddles of death Thebes never knew. 

Another Athens shall ai'ise, 

And to remoter time 
Beneath, like sunset to the skies, 

Tlie splendour of its prime; 

And leave, if nought so bright may live, 

All earth can take or Heaven can give. 

Saturn and Love their long repose 1090 

Shall burst, more bright and good 

T^'57 dream e/i. 2823 ; dreams edd. 1889. 1068 hia ed. 1822 ; its «dc?. 1889. 

107a Ai^o] Argos 1091-3 Su Editor’s NoU, 1091 bright 

M. 1888; wise ed. 1829 {ed. Oalignmi). 
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Than all who fell, than One who rose, 

Than many unsubdued ; 

Not gold, not blood, their altar d9wers, 

But votive tears and symbol flowers. 1095 

Oh, cease! must hate and death return? 

Cease! must men kill and die ? 

Cease! drain not to its dregs the urn 
Of bitter prophecy. 

The world is weary of the past, 

Oh, might it die or rest at last! 

NOtES 


(1) The quenchless ashes of Milan 
[ 1 . CO, p. 449 ]. 

Milan was the centre of the 
resistance of the Lombard league 
against the Austrian tyrant. Fie- 
deric Barbawossa burnt the city 
to the ground, but libeity lived 
in its ashes, and it rose like an 
exhalation from its ruin. See 
Sismondi's Histoire des R^ubli- 
ouea Italiennes, a book which has 
done much towards awakening 
the Italians to an imitation of 
their great ancestors. 

( 2 ) The Ghorv^[p. 452 ]. 

The popular notions of Chris¬ 
tianity are represented in this 
chorus as true in their relation 
to the worship they superseded, 
and that which in aU probability 
they vnll supersede, without con- 
aidering their merits in a relation 
more universal. The first stanza 
contrasts the immortality of the 
living and thinking beings which 
inhabit the planets, and to use a 
common and inadequate phrase, 
clothe themselves in matter^ with 
the transience of the noblest mani- 
festationa of the external world. 

The concluding verses indicate* 
a progressive state of more or 
less exalted existence, according 
to the degree of perfection which 
every distinct intelligence may 
have attained. Let it not be sup¬ 


posed that I mean to dogmatise 
U])on a subject, concerning which 
all men are equally ignorant, or 
that I think the Gordian knot of 
the origin of evil can be disen¬ 
tangled by that or any similar 
assertions. The received hypo¬ 
thesis of a Being resembling men 
m the moral attributes of His 
nature, having called us out of 
non-existence, and after inflicting 
on us the misery of the commis¬ 
sion of error, should superadd 
that of the punishment and the 
privations consequent ifpon it, 
still would remain inexplicable 
and incredible. That there is a 
true solution of the riddle, and 
t^t in our present state that 
smution is unattainable by us, 
are propositions which may be 
r,jBgarded as equally certain: mean¬ 
while, as it is the province of the 
poet to attach himself to those 
ideas which exalt and ennoble 
humanity, let him be permitted 
to have conjectured the condition 
of that futurity towards which 
we are all impelled by an inextin¬ 
guishable thirst for immortality. 
Until better arguments can be 
produced than sophisms which 
disgrace the cause, this desire 
itself must remain the strongest 
and the only presumption that 
eternity is the inheritance of every 
thinking being. * 


1093 unsubdued edd. 1889 ; uawithstood ed. 1829 (ed. Galignant). 
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(3) No hoary priests after that 
Patriarch [1. 246, p. 453]. 

The Greek Patriaifoh, after hav¬ 
ing been compelled to fulminate 
an anathema against the insur¬ 
gents, was put to death by the 
Turks. 

Fortunately the Greeks have 
been taught that they cannot buy 
security by degradation, and the 
Turks, though' equally cruel, are 
less cunning than the smooth¬ 
faced tyrants of Europe. As to 
the anathema, his Holiness might 
as well have thrown his mitre at 
Mount Athos for any effect that 
it produced. The chiefs of the 
Greeks are almost all men of com¬ 
prehension and enlightened views 
on religion and politics. 

(4) The freedman of a loestern poet- 
chtef [1. 663, p. 460]. 

A Greek who had been Lord 
Byron’s servant commands the 
insurgents in Attica. This Greek, 
Lord Byron informs me, though 
a poetafid an enthusiastic patnot, 
gave him rather the idea of a 
timid and unenterprising person. 
It appears that circumstances 
make men what they are, Md 
that we ell contain the germ of a 
degree of degradation or of great¬ 
ness whose connection with out 
character is determined by events. 

(5) The Greeh expect a Sanour 

from the west [1. 598, p, 461]. 

It is reported that this Messiah 

had arrived at a seaport near 
Lacedaenion in an American brig. 
The association of names and 
ideas is irresistibly ludicrous, but 
the prevalence of such a rumour 
strongly marks the state of popu¬ 
lar enthusiasm in Greece. 

(6) ^ The sound as of the assault of 
animperial dty [11.814-16, p, 466J. 

For the vi*;ion of Mahmud of 
tlie taking of Constantinople in 


1463, see Gibbon’s Decline and 
Fall of the Homan Bmp\re, vol. 
xii. p. 223. 

The manner of the invocation 
of the spirit of Mahomet the 
Second will be censured as over 
subtle. I could easily have made 
the Jew a regular conjuror, and 
the Phantom an ordinary ghost. 
I have preferred to represent the 
Jew as disclaiming all pretension, 
or even belief, in supernatural 
agency, and as tempting Mahmud 
to that state of mind in which 
ideas may be supposed to assume 
the force of sen.sation.s through 
the confusion of thought with the 
objects of thought, and the excess 
of passion animating the creations 
of imagination. 

It 18 a sort of natural magic, 
susceptible of being exercised in 
a degree by any one who should 
have made himself master of the 
secret associations of another’s 
thoughts. 

(7) The Chorus [p. 472]. 

The final chorus is indistinct 
and obscure, as the event of the 
living drama whose arrival it fore¬ 
tells. Prophecies of wars, and 
rumours of wars, etc., iltay safely 
be made by poet or prophet in 
any age, but to anticipate how¬ 
ever darkly a period of regener¬ 
ation and happiness is a more 
hazardous exercise of the faculty 
which bards possess or feign. It 
will remind the reader ‘magno 
nec proximus intervallo ’ of Isaiah 
and Vir^l, whose ardent spirits 
overleaping the actual reign of 
evil which we endure and bewail, 
'already saw the possible and per¬ 
haps approaching state of society 
in which the * Iton shaU lie down 
with the lamhf and ‘omnis feret 
omnia tellus.’ Let these great 
names be my authority and my 
excuse. 
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(8) Saturn and Love their long re¬ 
pose shaU burst [1. 1090, p. 472]. 

Saturn and Love were among 
the deities of a real or imaginary 
state of innocence and haziness. 
All those who fell, or the Gods of 
Greece, Asia, and Egypt; the One 
who rose, or Jesus Christ, at whose 
appearance the idols of the Pagan 
World were amerced of their 
worship; and the many unsub¬ 
dued, or the monstrous objects of 
the idolatry of China, India, the 
Antarctic islands, and the native 
tribes of America, certainly have 
reigned over the understandings 
of men m conjunction or in suc¬ 
cession, during periods in which 
all we know of evil has been in 
a state of portentous, and, until 
the revival of learning and the 
arts, peroetually increasing, ac¬ 
tivity. The Grecian gods seem 

NOTE ON HELLAS, 

This South of Europe was m a 
state of great politi^l excitement 
at the beginning of the year 1821. 
The Spanish Revolution had been 
a signal to Italy ; secret societies 
were formed; and, when Naples 
rose to declare the Constitution, 
the call was responded to from 
Brundusium to the foot of the 
Alps. To crush these attempts 
to obtain liberty, early in 1821 
the Austrians poured their armies 
into the Peninsula : at first their 
coming rather seemed to add 
energy and resolution to a people 
long enslaved. The Piedmontese 
asserted their freedom; Genoa 
threw off the yoke of the King 
of Sardinia; and, as if in playful* 
imitation, the people of the little 
state of Massa and Carrara gave 
the con^ to their sovereign, and 
set up a republic. 

Tuscany alone was perfectly 
tranquil. It was said that the 


indeed to have been personally 
more innocent, although it cannot 
be said, that fs far as temperance 
and chastity are concerned, they 
gave so edifying an example as 
their successor. The sublime 
human character of Jesus Christ 
was deformed by an imputed 
identification with a Power, who 
tempted, betrayed, and punished 
the innocent beiilgs who were 
-called into existence by His sole 
will; and for the period of a 
thousand years, the spirit of this 
most just, wise, and benevolent 
of men has been propitiated with 
myriads of hecatombs of those 
who approached the nearest to His 
innocence and wisdom, sacrificed 
under every aggravation of atro¬ 
city and vanety of torture. The 
horrors of the Mexican, the Pe¬ 
ruvian, and the Indian super¬ 
stitions are 'well known. 

BY MRS. SHELLEY 

Austrian minister presented a list 
of sixty Carbonan to the Grand 
Duke, urging their imprisonment; 
and the Grand Duke replied, ‘I 
do not know whether these sixty 
mgji are Carbonari, but I know, 
if I imprison them, I shall directly 
have sixty thousand start up.’ 
Ikit, though the Tuscans had no 
desire to disturb the paternal 
government beneath whose shelter 
they slumbered, they regarded 
the progress of the various Italian 
revolutions with intense interest, 
and hatred for the Austrian was 
warm in every bosom. But they 
had slender hopes; they knew 
that the Neapolitans would offer 
no fit resistance to the regular 
German troops, and that the 
overthrow of the constitution in 
Naples would act as a decisive 
blow against aU struggles for 
liberty m Italy. * 

We have seen the rise and pro* 
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giess of reform. But the Holy 
Alliance was alive and active in 
those days, and feyf could dream 
of the peaceful triumph of liberty. 
It seemed then that the armed 
assertion of freedom in the South 
of Europe was the only hope of 
the liberals, as, if it prevailed, 
the nations of the north would 
imitate the example. Happily 
the reverse has proved the fact. 
The countries accustomed to the 
exercise of the privileges of free¬ 
men, to a limited extent, have ex¬ 
tended, and are extending, these 
limits. Freedom and knowledge 
have now a chance of proceeding 
hand in hand ; and, if it continue 
thus, we may hope for the dura¬ 
bility of both. Then, as I have 
said—in 1821—Shelley, as well 
as every other lover of liberty, 
looked upon the struggles in Spain 
and Italy as decisive of the des¬ 
tinies of the world, probably for 
centuries to come. The interest 
he took in the progress of affairs 
was incense. When Genoa de¬ 
clared itself free, his hopes were 
at their highest. Day after day 
he read the bulletins of the Aus¬ 
trian army, and sought eagerly 
to gather tokens of its defeat. 
He heard of the revolt of Genoa 
with emotions of transport. His 
whole heart and soul were in the 
triumph of the cause. We were 
living at Pisa at that time; and 
several well-informed Italians, at 
the head of whom we may place 
the celebrated Vacca, were accus¬ 
tomed to seek for sympathy in 
their hopes from Shelley; they 
did not find such for the despair 
they too generally experienced, 
founded on contempt for their 
•outhem countrymen. 

While the fate of the progress 
of Austrian armies then invad- 
itig Naples tras yet in suspense, 
the newe of another revolution 


filled him with exultation. We 
had formed the acquaintance at 
Pisa of several Constantin opolitan 
Greeks, of the family of Prince 
Caradja, formerly Hospodar of 
Wallachia; who, hearing that the 
bowstring, the accustomed finale 
of his viceroyalty, was on the road 
to him, escaped with his treasures, 
and took up his abode m Tuscany. 
Among the.se was the gentleman 
to whom the drama of Hdlas is 
dedicated. Prince Mavrocordato 
was warmed by those aspirations 
fortheindependence of hiscountry 
which filled the hearts of many 
of his countrymen. He often 
intimated the possibility of an 
insurrection in Greece; but we 
had no idea of its being so near 
at hand, when, on the 1st of April 
1821, he called on Shelley, bring¬ 
ing the proclamation of his cousin, 
Prince Ypsilanti, and, radiantwith 
exultation and delight, declared 
that henceforth Greece would be 
free. 

Shelley had hymned the dawn 
of liberty in Spain and Naples, in 
two odes dictated by the warmest 
enthusiasm; he felt himself natur¬ 
ally impelled to decorate with 
poetry the uprise of th^ descend¬ 
ants of that people whose works 
he regarded with deep admiration, 
and to adopt the vaticmatory 
character in prophesying their 
success. Hellas was wntten in 
a moment of enthusiasm. It is 
curious to remark how well he 
overcomes the difficulty of form¬ 
ing a drama out of such scant 
materials. His prophecies, in¬ 
deed, came true in their general, 
not their particular, purport. He 
did not foresee the death of Lord 
Londondeixy, which was to be 
the epoch of a change in English 
politics, particularly as regarded 
foreign affairs; nor that the navy 
of Ms country would fight for 
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instead of against the Greeks, and 
by the battle of Navarino secure 
their enfranchisement from the 
Turks. Almost against reason, 
as it appeared to him, he resolved 
to believe that Greece would prove 
triumphant; and in this spirit, 
auguring ultimate good, yet griev¬ 
ing over the vicissitudes to be 
endured in the interval, he com¬ 
posed his drama. 

Hellas was among the last of 
his compositions, and is among 
the most beautiful. The choruses 
are singularly imaginative, and 
melodious in their versification. 
There are some stanzas that beau¬ 
tifully exemplify Shelley’s peculiar 
style; as, fon instance, the asser¬ 
tion of the intellectual empire 
which must be for ever the in¬ 
heritance of the country of Homer, 
Sophocles, and Plato.— 

‘ But Greece and her foundat ions are 
Built below the tide of war, 


Based on the crystlilline sea 

Of thought and its etei nity.’ 

And again, ’that philosophical 
truth felicitously imaged foith— 

‘ Revenge and Wrong bring forth 
their kind, 

The foul cubs like their parents 
aie, 

Their den is in the guilty mind, 
And Conscience fteds them with 
. despair.’ 

The conclusion of the last chorus 
is among the most beautiful of his 
lyrics. The imagery is distinct 
and majestic ; the prophecy, such 
as poets love to dwell upon, the 
Regeneration of Mankind—and 
that regeneration reflecting back 
splendour on the foregone time, 
from which it inherits so much 
of intellectual wealth, and memory 
of past virtuous deeds, as must 
render the possession of happi¬ 
ness and peace of tenfold value. 


FRAGMENTS OF AN UNFINISHED 

^ drama 


[Published in part (11. 1-69, 100-120) by Mrs. Shelley, Posthumous 
Poems, 1824; and again, with the notes, in P. W,, 1839. Lines 
127-238 were printed by Dr. Garnett under the title of The Magic 
Plant in his Relics of Shelley, 1862. The whole was edited in its 
present form from the Boscombe MS. by Mr. W. M. Rossetti in 1870 
(Complete Poetical Works of P. B. S., Moion, 2 vols ). ‘Written at 
Pisa during the late winter or early spring of 1822 ’ (Garnett).] 


Thb following fragments are 
part of a Drama undertaken for 
the amusement of the individuals 
whocomposed our intimate society, 
but left unfinished. I have pre¬ 
served a sketch of the story as 
far as it had been shadowed in 
the poet's mind. 

An Enchantress, living in one 


of the islands of the Indian Archi¬ 
pelago, saves the bfe of a Pirate, 
a man of savage but noble nature. 
She becomes enamoured of him ; 
and he, inconstant to his mortal 
love, for a while returns her pas¬ 
sion ; but at length, recalling the 
memory of her whom’he left, and 
who laments his loss, he escapes 
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from tho Enchanted Island, and 
returns to his lady. His mode 
of life makes him again go to sea, 
and the Enchantress seizes the 


opportunity to bring him, by a 
spint-brewed tempest, back to 
her Island.— [Mbs. Shelley’s 
Note, 1839.] 


Scene.—R e/ore the Cavern of the Indian Enchantress. 

The Enchantkess comes forth. 

Enchantress. 

He camp like a dieam in the dawn of life, 

He fled like a shadow before its noon; 

He is g^ne, and my peace is turned to strife, 

And 1 wander and wane like the weary moon. 

0 , sweet Echo, wake, 5 

And for my sake 

Make answer the while my heart shall break! 

Blit my heart has a music which Echo’s lips, 

Though tender and true, yet can answer ncrt, 

And the shadow that moves in the soul’s eclipse lo 

Can return not the kiss by his now forgot; 

Sweet lips I he who hath 
On my desolate path 

Oast the darkness of absence, worse than death! 


Enchantress makes her sjjcll: she is answered hy a Spirit. 

Spirit Within the silent centre of the earth 15 

My mansion is; where I have lived in 4 phered 
From tlie beginning, and around my sleep 
Have woven all the wondrous imagery 
Of this dim spot, wliifh mortals call the world; 

Infinite depths of unknown elements « ao 

Massed into one impenetrable mask; 

Sheets of immeasurable„fire, and veins 
Of gold and stone, and adamantine iron. 

And as a veil in which I walk through Heaven 
I have wrought mountains, seas, and waves, and clouds, 
And lastly light, whose interfusion dawns 26 

In the dark space of interstellar air. 


A good Spirit, who watches over 
the inrate’s fate, leads, in a mys* 
tenous manner, the lady of his 
love to the Enchanted Isle. She 
i* accompanied by a Youth, who 
loves the lady, but whose passion 


she returns only with a sisterly 
aflection. The ensuing scene takes 
place between them on their arri¬ 
val at the Isle, [Mbs. Shelley’s 
Note, 1839.] 


a my mitUd J824> 15-07 Within ... air. 1 SS 9 ; mitUd 2824. Sm 

ikmlines in ‘ Poathunum Poem,' 1824, p 209 : ^Song o/a Spirit.' i6 have 
MSg i ttmitkd lS24f p, 209. 35 aesb, and waves 1824, p. 2(^ ; seas, waves 

im. 
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ANOTHER SCENE 
Indian Youth and Lady. 

India/n. And, if my*5;iief should still dearer to me 
Than all .the pleasures in the world beside, 

Why would you lighten it?— 

Lady, I offer only 3 c 

That which I seek, some human sympathy 
Ill this mysterious island. 

Indian. Oh ! my friend, 

My sister, my beloved!—What do I say? 

My brain is dizzy, and I scarce know whether 
I ^eak to thee or her. 

ILady. Peace, perturbed heart! 35 

I am to thee only as thou to mine, 

Tlie passing wind which heals the brow at noon, 

And may strike cold into the breast at night. 

Yet cannot linger where it soothes the most, 

Or long spothe could it linger. 

Indian. But you said 40 

You also loved? 

Lady. Loved! Oh, I love. Methinks 

This word of love is fit for all the world. 

And tliat for gentle heiu’ts another name' 

Would speak of gentler thoughts than the world owns. 

I have loved. 

Indian. And thou lovest not? if so, 45 

Young as thou art thou canst afford to weep. ^ 

Lady. Oh I i^^ould that I could claim exemption 
From all the bitterness of that sweet name. 

I loved, I love, and when I love no more 

Let ^oys and grief perish, and leave despair 5 ° 

To rin^ the knell of youth. He'^stood beside me, 

The embodied vision of the brightest dream, 

Which like a dawn heralds the,day of hfe; 

The shadow of his presence made my world 
A Paradise. All familiar things he touched, 55 

All common words he spoke, bwame to me 
Like forms and sounds of a diviner world. 

He was as is the sun in his fierce youth, 

As terrible and lovely as a tempest * 

He cama and went, and left mo what I am. 60 

Alas I Why must I think how oft we two 
Have sate together near the river springs, 

Under the green pavilion which the willow 
Spreads on the floor of the unbroken fountain. 

Strewn, by the nurslings that linger there, 65 

Over that islet paved with flowers and mosSj 
While the musk'rose leaves, like flakes of crimson snow. 
Showered on us, and the dove mourned in the pine, 

S 9 pleasures] pleasure 282i. 3a'-4i A$$tgned to Ihdias, 1824. 
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Sad prophetess of sorrows not her own? 

The crane returned to her unfrozen haunt, 70 

And the false c\jckoo bade the spray good morn; 

And on a wintry bough the widowed bird, 

Hid in the deepest night of ivy-leaves, 

Renewed the vigils of a sleepless sorrow. 

I, left hke her, and leaving one like her, 75 

Alike abandoned and abandoning 

(Oh! unlike her in tliis 1) the gentlest youth, 

Whose love had made my sorrows dear to him, 

Even as m’y sorrow made his love to me! 

Indian, One curse of Nature stamps in the same mould 
The features of the wretched; and they are 81 

As like as violet to violet, 

When memory, the ghost, their odours keeps 
Mid the cold relics of abandoned joy.— 

Proceed. 

Lad^. He was a simple innocent boy. 85 

I loved him well, but not as he desired; 

Yet even thus he was content to be 

A short content, for I was- 

Indian {aside], God of Heaven I 

From such an islet, such a river-spring-—I 
I dare not ask her if there stood upon it 9° 

A pleasure-dome surmounted by a crescent. 

With steps to the blue water. [Aloud.] It may be 
That Nature masks in life several copies 
Of ttfe same lot, so that the suiFerers ^ 

May feel another’s sorrow as their own, 95 

And find in friendship what they lost in love. 

That cannot be: yet it is strange that we, 

From the same scene, by, the same path to this 

Realm of abandonment- But speak! your breath - 

Your breath is like soft music, your words are 100 

The echoes of a voice which on my heai’t 
Sleeps like a melody of early days. 

But as you said- 

Lady. He was so aivful, yet 

So beautiful in mystery and terror, 

Calming me as the loveliness of heaven 105 

Soothes the unquiet sea:—and yet not so. 

For he seemed stormy, and would often seem 
A quenchless sun masked in portentous clouds; 

For such his thoughts, and even his actions were; 

But he was not of them, nor'they of him, no 

But as they hid his splendour from the earth. 

Some said ne was a man of blood and peril, 

And steeped in bitter infamy to the lips. 

More need was there I should be innocent, 

More need that 1 should be most true and kind, 115 

7 t gpray Rosstih 1870, Waodb^rry ; Spring Forman, Dowden. 
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And much more need that there should be found one 
To share remorse and scorn and solitude, 

And all the ills that wait on those who do 
The tasks of ruin in the world of life. 

He fled, and I have followed him. 

India/n. Such a one 120 

Is he who was the winter of my peace. 

But, fairest stranger, when didst thou depart 
From the far hills wheie rise the springs of India? 

How didst thou pass the intervening sea? 

Lady, If I be sure I am not diearning now, 125 

I should not doubt to say it “\vas a dream. 

Methought a star came down from heaven, 

And rested mid the plants of India, 

Which I had given a shelter from the frost 

Within my chamber. There the meteor lay, 130 

Panting forth light among the leaves and flowers, 

As if it lived, and was outworn with speed; 

Or that it loved, and passion made the pulse 
Of its bright life throb like an anxious heart, 

Till it diffused itself, and all the chamber 135 

And walls seemed melted into emerald fire 


That burned not; in the midst of which appeared 
A spirit like a child, and laughed aloud 
A thrilling peal of such s\yeet merriment 
As made the blood tingle in my warm feet: M o 

Then bent over a vase, and murmuring ^ 

Low, unintelligible melodies, 

Placed somethmg in the mould like melon-seeds, 

And slowly faded, and in place of it 
A soft hand issued from the veil of fire, MS 

Holdhig a cup like a magnolia ffower. 

And poured upon the earth within the vase 
The mement with which it overflowed. 

Brighter than morning light, and purer than 
The water of the springs of Himalah. 150 

Indian. You waked not? 


Lady. Not until my dream became 

Like a child’s legend on the tideless sand. 

Which the first foam erases half, and half 
Leaves legible. At length I rose, and went, 

Visiting my flowers from pot to pot, and thought i: 
To set new cuttings in the enipty urns, 

And when I came to that beside the lattice, 

I saw two little dark-green leaves 

Lifting the light mould at them birth, and then 

I half remembered my forgotten dream. x 


iao-6 Such ... dream 182L 
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Like emerald snakes, mottled and diamonded 

With azure mail and streaks of woven silver; 165 

And all the sheaths that folded the dark buds 

Rose like the crest of cobra-di-ca^l, 

Until the golden eve of the bright flower, ' 

Through the dark lashes of those veined lids, 

. . , dioencumbcred of their silent sleeip, 170 

Gazed like a star into the morning light. 

Its leaves were delicate, you almost saw 
The pulses, 

With which the purple velvet flower was fed 
To overflow, and like a poet’s heart i75 

Changing bright fancy to sweet sentiment, 

Changed halt the light to fragrance. It soon fell, 

And to a green and dewy eimiryo-fruit 

Left all its treasured beauty. Day by day 

I nursed the plant, and on the double flute 180 

Played to it on the sunny winter days 

Soft melodics, as sweet as April rain " 

On silent leaves, and aang those words in which 
Passion makes Echo tauni the sleeping strings; 

And I would send tales of forgotten love 185 

Late into the lone night, and sing wild songs 
Of maids deserted in the olden time. 

And weep like a soft cloud in April’s bosom 
Upon the sleeping eyelids of the plant. 

So that perhaps it dreamed that Spring was come, 190 
And crept abroad into tho moonliglit air, r 
And loosened all its limbs, as, noon by noon. 

The sun averted less his oblique beam. 

Indian. And the plant died not in the frost ? 

Lady. It grew; 

And went out of the lattice which I left ‘ 195 

Half open for it, trailing its quaint spires 
Along the garden and acrifes the lawn, 

And down the slope of moss and through the tufts 
Of wild-flower roots, and stumps of trees o’ergi-owa 
With simple lichens, and old hoary stones, aoo 

On to the margin of the glassy pool, 

Even to a nook of unblown violets 
And lilies-of-the-valley yet unborn. 

Under a pine with ivy overgrown. 

And there its fruit lay like a sleeping lizard ao5 

Under the shadows; but whep Spring indeed 
Came to unswathe her infants, and the lilies 
Peeped from their bright green masks to wonder at 
This shape of autumn couched in their recess, 

Then it dilated, and it grew until 
Ode half Jay floating on the fountain wave, 

Whose pulse, elapsed in unlike sympathies, 

Kept time 


210 
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Among the snowy water-lily buds. 

Its shape was such as summer melody 
Of the south wind in spicy vales might give 
To some light cloud bound from the golden dawn 
To fairy*isles of evening, and it seemed 
In hue and form that it had been a mirror 
Of all the hues and forms around it and 
Upon it pictured by the sunny beams 
Which, from the bright vibrations of the pool, 
Were thrown upon the rafters and the roof 
Of boughs and leaves, and on the pillared stems 
Of the dark sylvan temple, and reflections 
Of every infant flower and star of moss 
And veined leaf in the azure odorous air. 

And thus it lay in the Elysian calm 
Of its own beauty, floating on the line 
Which, like a film in purest space, divided 
Tlie heaven beneath the water from the heaven 
Above the clouds; and every day I went 
Watching its growth and wondering; 

Ajid as the day grew hot, methougnt I saw 
A glassy vapour dancing on the poo], 

And on it little quaint and filmy shapes; 

With dizzy motion, wheel and rise and fall, 

Like clouds of gnats with perfect lineaments. 

• •••••• 

0 friend, sleep was a veil uplift from Heaven— 
As if Heaven dawnod upon the world of dream— 
When darkness rose on the extinguished day 
Out of the eastern wilderness. 

Indian. I too 

Have found a moment’s paradis* in sleep 
Half cbmpensate a hell of waking sorrow. 
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[Charles the First wks designed in 1818, begun towards the close of 
1819 [Medwin, I/t/c, ii. p. 02], resuniod in January, and finally laid 
aside by June, 1822. It was published in part in the Posthumoxis 
Poems, 1824, and printed, in its present form (with the addition 
of sonie.530 lines), by Mr. W M. Rossetti, 1870. Further particulars 
are given in the Editor’s Notes at the end of the volume.] 


DRAMATIS PFAiSONAB 


King Charles I. 

C^LEEH Henrietta. 

La ud, ArchhiShop of Canterhui y 
Wenworth Eail of Stra£ord. 
Lord Cottington, 

Lord Weston. 

Loro Coventrt. 

Williams, Bishop of Lincoln. 
Secretary Lyttelton. 

J UXON, 


St John. 

Arohy, (he Court FooL 
Hampden. 

Pm 

Cromwell. 

Cromwell’s Daughter 
Sir Harry Vane the younger. 
Leigh ton. 

Bast WICK. ^ 

PRYNNE. 


Gentlemen of the Inns of Cowt, Citizens, Ihirsuivants, Marshalsrnen, Law Students, 

Judges, Clerk. 


Scene L—The Alasqm of the Inns of Court. 

A Pursuivant. Place, for the Marshal of the Masque! 
lArst Citizen, What thmkest thou of this quaint masque 
w^ich turns, 

Like morning from the shadow of the night,• 
The night to day, and London to a place 
Of peace and joy ? 

Second Citizen. And to Heaven. 5 

Eight years are gone, i 

And they seem hours, since in this populous street 
I trod on grass made green hy sunamer's rain, 

For the red plague kept state within that palace 

Where now that vanity reigns. In nine years more lo 

The roots will be refreshed with civil blood; 

And thank the mercy of insulted Heaven 
That sin and wrongs wound, as an orphan's cry, 

The mtience of the m-eat Avenir's ear. 

A Youth. Yet, father, 'tis a nappy sight to see, 15 

Beautiful, innocent, and unforbidaen 
By God or mantis like the bright procession 
Of skiey yisions in a solemn dream 
BVoni which men wake as from a Paradise, 

And draw new strength to tread the thorns of life. ao 

If God be good, wherefore should this be evil? 

And if this be not evil, dost thou not draw 
Unseasouabte poison from the flowers 

10 now that vanity reigns 1870 ; now reigns vanity 1824. 
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Which bloom so rarely in this barren woild? 

Oh, kill these bitter thoughts which make the present 25 
Dark as the future I— • 

When A^^arice and Tyranny, vigilant Fear, 

And open-eyed Conspiracy lie sleeping 

As on Heirs threshold ; and all gentle thoughts 

Waken to worship Him who giveth joys 30 

With Ilis own gift. 

Second Cihzen. How young art thou in this old age of time! 
How green in this gray world,? Canst thou discoin 
The signs of seasons, yet perceive no hint 
Of change in that stage-scene in which thou art 35 

Npt a spectator but an actor? or 
Art thou a puppet moved by [enginery]? 

The day that dawns m fire will die in stoims, 

Even though the noon be calm. My travel’s done,— 

Before the whirlwind wakes I shall have found 40 

My inn of'lasting rest; but thou must still 
Be journeying on in this inclement air. 

Wrap thy old cloak about thy back; 

Nor leave the broad and plain and beaten road. 

Although no flowers smile on the trodden’ dust, 45 

For tho violet paths of pleasure. Tins Charles the First 
Rose like tho equinoctial sun, , . . 

By vapours, through whose threatening ominous veil 
Darting his altered influence he has gained ^ 

This height of noon—from which he must decline 50 

Amid the darkness of conflicting storms, 

To dank extinction and to latest night . . . 

There goes 

The apostate Strafford; he whosf titles 

* whispered aphorisms 55 

From Machiavel and Bacon: and, if Judas 

Had been as brazen and as bold* as he- 

Fmt Citizen. That 

Is the Archbishop. 

Second Citizen. Rather say the Pope: 

London will bo soon his Rome: he walks 

As if he trod upon the heads of men: 60 

He looks elate, drunken \ 5 nth blood and gold 

Beside him moves the Babylonian woman 

Invisibly, and with her as with his shadow. 

Mitred adulterer I he is joine/l in sin. 

Which turns Heaven’s milk of meicy to revenge. 65 

33-7 Canst .. enginery 1870 ; 

Canst thou not think 

Of change in that low scene, in which thou art 
Not a spectator but an actor? . . . 1824. 

43*57 Wrap . . . bold as he ISTP; omitltai824. 
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Third Citizen {lifting up his eyes). Good Lord I rain it down 
upon him! . , . 

Amid her ladies w^lks the papist queen. 

As if her nice feet scorned our English earth. 

The Canaanitish Jezebel I I would be • 

A dog if I might tear her with my teeth! 70 

There's old Sir Heniy Vane, the Earl of Pembroke, 

Lord Essex, and Lord Keeper Coventry, 

And others who make base their English breed 
By vile participation of their honours 

With papists,* atheists, tyrants, and apostates. 75 

When lawyers^ masque ’lis time for honest men 
To strip the vizor from their purposes. 

A seasonable rime for masquers this! 

When Englishmen and Protestants should sit • 

dust on their dishonoured heads, 80 
To avert the wrath of Him whose scourge is felt 
For the great sins which have drawn down from Heaven 

and foreign overthrow.^ 

The remnant of the martyred saints in Rochefort 
Have been abandoned by their faithless allies 85 

To that idolatrous and adulterous torturer 
Lewis of France,—the Palatinate is lost- 

Enter Leighton {who has been branded in the face) and Bastwick. 

Canst thou be—art thou-? 

Leigh{m. I was Leighton: what 

I flw tnou sccst. And yet turn thino eyes, ^ 

And with thy memory look on thy friend’s mind, 90 

Winch is unchanged, and where is written deep 
The sentence of my judge. 


Third Citizen. 


.Are these the marks with which 


Laud thinks to improve the imf^e of his Maker t 
Stamped on the face of man ? Curses upon him, 

The impious tyrant I • 

Secona Citizen, ^ It is said besides 95 

That lewd and papist drunkards may profane 
The Sabbath with their 

And has permitted that most heathenish custom 

Of dancing round a pole dressed up with wreaths 

On May-day. 100 

A man who thus twice crucifies his God 

May well his brother.—In my mind, friend, 

The root of all this ill is prelacy. 

I would cut up the root * 

Third Citizen. ^ And by what means? 

Seemd Citizen. Smiting each Bishop under the fifth rib. 105 
TMrd Citizen. You seem to know the vulnerable place 
Of th'fese same crocodiles, 

73 make 18^4 ; made 76 - 1 x 4 A seasonable ... of the flesh 
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Second Citizen. I learnt it in 

E(?yptian bondage, sir. Your worm of Nile 
Betrays not witli its flattering tears like tliey; 

For, when they cannot kill, they whine ami weep. no 

Nor is it b^lf po greedy of men's bodies 
As they of soul and all; nor does it wallow 
In slim© as they in simony and lies 
And close lusts of the flesh. 

A MarsJudsman. Give place, give place 1 

You torch-bearers, advance to the great gate, 115 

And then attend the Marshal of tho Masque * 

Into the Royal presence. 

A Law Sindent What thinkest thou 

Of this quaint show of ours, my ag 6 d friend? 

Even now we see the redness of the torches 

Inflame the night to the eastward, and the claiions 120 

(Gasp ?] to us on the wind’s wave. It comes I 

And their sounds, floating hither round the pageant. 

Rouse up tjie astonished air. 

First Citizen. I will not think but that our country’s wounds 
May yet be healed. The king is just and gracious, 125 

Though wicked counsels now pervert his will: 

These once cast off— 

Second Citizen. As adders cast their skins 

And keep their venom, so kings often change; 

Councils and counsellors hang on one another, 

Hiding the loathsome 130 

Like the base patchwork of a leper’s rags. ^ 

The Youth. Oh,*still those dissonant thoughis I—List how tlie 
music 

Grows on the enchanted air! And see, the torches 
Restlessly flashing, and the crowd divided 
Like wa^es before an admiral’s pYow 1 
A Marshodsman. Give place 135 

To the Marshal of the Masque! , 

A Pursuivant. Room for the King 1 

The Youth. How glorious! See those thronging chariots 
Rolling, like paintea clouds before the wind. 

Behind their solemn steeds: how some are shaped 

Like curved sea-shells dyed by the azure depths 140 

Of Indian seas; some like the new-born moon; 

And some like cam in which the Romans climbed 
(Candied by Victory’s eagle-wings outspread) 

The Capitolian—See how gloriously 

«» 

108 bondagecj. Forman; bondages 1870. ii9“a3 Even now . . . 

air 1870 ; omitted 1824. 13a how the 1870 ; loud 1824. 136 A Pur¬ 
suivant. Hoorn for the King! 1870 ; omiUed 1824. 138-40 Rolling ... 

depths 1670 ; 

Rolling like painted clouds before the wind: 
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The mettled horses in the torchlight stir 145 

Their gallant riders, while they chock their pride, 

Like shapes of soiipe diviner element 
Than English air, and beings nobler than 
The envious and admiring mnltitudo. 

Second Citizen. Ay, there they are— 15 ° 

Nobles, and sons of nobles, patentees, 

Monopolists, and stewards or this poor farm, 

On whose lean sheep sit the prophetic crows, 

Here is the pomp that strips the houseless orphan. 

Here is the pVide that breaks the desolate heart. 155 

These are the lilies glorious as Solomon, 

Who toil not, neither do they spin,—unloss 
It be the webs they catch poor rogues withal. 

Here Is the surfeit which to them who earn 

The niggard wages of the earth, scarce leaves 160 

The tithe that will support them till they crawl 

Back to her cold hard bosom. Here is health 

Followed by grim disease, glory by shame, ^ 

Waste by lame famine, wealth by sq,ualid want, 

And England’s sin by England’s punishment. 165 

And, as the effect pursues the cause foregone, 

Lo, giving substance to my words, behold 
At once the sign and the thing signified— 

A troop of cripples, beggars, and lean outcasts, 

Horsed upon stumbling jades, carted with dung, tyo 

Dragged for a day from cellars and low cabins 
Ana rotten hiding-holes, to point the moral ^ 

Of this presentment, and bring up the rear 
Of painted pomp with misery I 

Youth. 'Tis but 

The anti-inasqu'», and server as discords do its 

In sweetest music. Who would love May flowers 1 
If they succeeded not to Winter’s flaw; 

Or day unchanged by night ;• or joy itself 
Without the touch of sorrow? 

Second Citizen. I and thou- 

A Marshalsman. Place, give place! 180 

Scene II.— A Chamber in Whitehall. Enter the King, Queen, 
Laud, Lobd Strafford, Lord Cottington, ami other Lords; 
Archy; also St. John, with some Gentlemen of the Inns of 
Court. 

King. Thanks, gentlemen. I heartily accept 
This token of your service: youV gay masque 
Was performed gallantly. And it snows well 
When subjects twine such flowers of [observance?] 

With the sharp thorns that deck the English crown. 5 

her IS70j its lS2i. 170 jades 1870; shapes 1834. 173 pre- 

senthient 1870) presentiment 1884. ijg, i8o I . . . placet 2570; 

omitted 1824. 3-9 Aud ... thanks 1870 ; omitted 1884. 
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A gentle heart enjoys what it confers, 

Even as it suffers that which it inflicts, 

Though Justice guides the stroke. , 

Accept my hearty thanks. 

^ecn. • And gentlemen, 

Call your poor Queen your debtor. Your quaint pageant lo 
Rose on me like the figures of past years, 

Treading their still path back to infancy, 

More beautiful and mild as they draw nearer 

The quiet cradle. I could have almost wept 

To think T was in Paris, where these shows * 15 

Are well devised—such as I was ere yet 

My young heart shared portion of the buithen, 

The careful weight, of this meat monarchy. 

There, gentlemen, between the sovereign’s pleasure 

And that which it regards, no clamour lifts ao 

Its proud interposition. 

In Paris ribald censurers dare not move 

Their poisor\ous tongues against these sinless sports: 

And his smile 

Warms those who bask in it, as ours \^ouId do 25 

If . . . Take my heart’s thanks; add them, gentlemen, 

To those good words which, were ho King .of France, 

My roval lord would turn to golden deeds. 

St, John. Madam, the love of Englishmen can make 
The lightest favour of their lawful king 30 

Outweigh a despot’s.—We humbly take our leaves, 

Enriched by smiles which France can never buy. ^ 

[Exeunt St. JTohn and the Gentlemen of the Inns of Court. 
Kimj. My Lord Archliishop, 

Maik you what spirit sits in St. John's eyes? 

Methinks it is too saucy for this pj;pRence. ^ 35 

Arcluj. *Yes, pray your Grace look: for, like an unsophisticated 
[eye] sees everything upside down, you who are wise will discern 
the shadow of an idiot in lawn sleeves and a rochet setting 
springes to catch woodcocks in haymaking time. Poor Archy, 
whose owl-eyes are tempered to the error of his age, and because 
he is a fool, and by special ordinance of God forbidden ever to see 
himself as he is, sees now in that deep eye a blindfold devil sitting 
on the ball, and weighing words out between king and subjects. 
One scale is full of promises, and the other full of prolestations: 
and then another devil creeps behind the first out of the dark 
windinfi^ [of a] pregnant lawyer’s brain, and takes the bandage 
from the other^s eyes, and throws a sword into the left-hand 
scale, for all the world like my Lord Essex’s theie. 48 

Sira ford. A rod in pickle for the Fool’s back I 
Archy. Ay, and some are now smiling whose tears ^vill make 

the brine; for the Fool sees- 

Strafford. Insolent I You shall have your coat turned and be 
whip^d out of the palace for this. * 53 

sa-oo In Paria . . . rebuke 1870 ; onu^^ad 1824. 
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Archy. Wlien all the fools are whipped, and all the Protestant 
writers, while the knaves are whipping the fools ever since a thief 
was set to catch a thief. If all tnrncriats were whipped out of 
palaces, poor Aiclfy would be disgraced in good company. Let 
the knaves >vhip the fools, and all tiie fools laugh at i/.. [Let the] 
wise and godly slit each othoi’s noses and eais (having no need 
of any sense of discernment in their craft); and the knaves, to 
marslial them, join in a procession to Bedlam, to entreat the 
madmen to omit their sublime Platonic contemplations, and 
manage the state of England. Let all the honest men who lie 
[pinched?] up at the prisons or the pillories, in custody of the 
pursuivants of the Iligh-Commission Court, marshal them. 65 

Enter Secretary Lyttelton, with papers. 

King {looking over the papers). These stiff Scots 
His (jiace of Canterbury must taJee order 
To foice under tlie Church’s yoke.—You, Wentworth, 

Shcill be mysolf in Iieland, and shall add 

Yoiu wisdom, gentleness, and energy, ^ 70 

To what m me weie wanting —My Loid Weston, 

Look that those merchants maw not without loss 
Their bullion fiom the Tower; and, on the payment 
Of shipmoney, take fullest compensation 

For violation of our loyal foiests, 75 

Whose limits, fiom neglect, have been o’ergrown 

With cottages and cornfields. TJ 10 uttermost 

Fartliing exact from those who elniin exemption 

From iKiighthood: that which once was a leward 

Shall thus be made a punishment, that subjects 60 

May know liow majesty can wear at will 

The rugged mood.—My Lord of Coventry, 

Lay my command upon the Courts below 

That bail be not accepted fl>r the prisoners 

Under the warrant 01 the Star Chamber. t -5 

The people shall not find tlje stubbornness 

Of Parliament a clieap or easy method 

Of dealing with their rightful sovereign: 

And doubt not this, my Lord of Coventry, 

We will find time and place for fit rebuke.— 90 

My r^ord of Canterbury, 

Archv. The fool is here 

Lam. 1 crave permission of your Majesty 
To order that this insolent fellow be 
Chastised: he mocks the sacred character, 

Scoffs at the state, and— • 

King. What, my Archy? 95 

He mocks and mimics all he sees and hears. 

Yet With a quaint and graceful licence—Prithee 
For tins once do not as Prynne would, were he 
04 pinched marked as daublful by Rossetti, 1870 ; Forman, Dovoden ; penned 
fFoodbei 95 state 1870 ; stake 1824. 
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Primate of England. With your Grace’s leave, 

He lives in his own world ; and, like a parrot loo 

Hung in his gilded prison from the window 
Of a queen’s bower over the public way, * 

Blasphemes,with a bird’s mind:—his words, like arrows 
Which know no aim beyontl the archer’s wit, 

Strike sometimes what eludes philosophy.— 105 

{ 7 ’o Archy.) Go, sirrah, and repent or your offence 
Ten minutes in the ram ; be it your penance 
To bring news how the world goes there. [EM Archy. 

Poor Archy I 

He weaves about himself a world of mirth 

Out of the wreck of ours. no 

Laud. I take with patience, as my Master did. 

All scoffs permitted from above. 

King. My lord, 

Pray overlook these papers. Arcliy’s woids 
Had wings, but these have talons. 

Queen. And the lion 

That wears them must be tamed. My dearest lord, 115 
I see the new-born courage in your oy€f 
Armed to strike dead the Spirit ot the Time, 

Which spurs to rage the many-headed beast. 

Do thou persist: for, faint but in resolve. 

And it were better thou hadst still remained 12c 

The slave of thine own slaves, who teai* like curs 
The fugitive, and flee from the pursuer ; 

And Opportunity, that empty wolt, 

Flies at^ throat*who fails. Subdue thy actions 

Even to the disposition of thy purpose, 125 

And be that tempered as the Ebro^s steel; 

And banish weak-eyed Mercy to the weak, 

Whence sdie will greet thee with S gift ot peace. 

And not betray thee with a traitor’s kiss, 

As when she keeps the company of rebels, 130 

Who think that she is Fear. This do, lest we 

Should fall as from a glorious pinnacle 

In a bright dream, and wake as from a dieam 

Out of our worshipped state. 

Kmg. Beloved friend, 

God is my witness that this weight of power, 135 

Which He sets me my eai-thly task to wield 
Under His law. is my delight and pride 
Only because thou lovest that and me. 

For a king bears the office of a God 

To all the under world ; and to his God 140 

Alone he must deliver up his trust, 

99 With your Grace’s leave 1S70 ; omitted 1824. 106-10 Go ... oure 
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Unshorn of its permitted attributes. 

[It seems] now as the baser elements 
Had mutinied against the golden sun 

That kindles theili to harmony and quells 145 

Tlieir self-destroying rapine. The wild million » 

Strike at the eye that guides them ; like as humours 

Of the distera})orod body that conspire 

Against the spirit of lire throned in the heart,— 

And thus become the prey of one another, 150 

And last of death— 

Sira§ord. That which would be ambition in a subject 
Is duty in a sovereign; for on him. 

As on a kuystone, hangs the arch of life, 

Whose safety is its strength. Degree and form, 155 

And all that makes the age of reasoning man 
More memorable than a beast’s, depend on this— 

That Eight should fence itself inviolably 
With Power; in which respect the state of England 
From usurpation by the insolent commons ^ 160 

Cries for reform. 

Get treason, and spare* treasure. Fee with coin 
The loudest murmurers; feed with jealousies 
Opposing factions,—be thyself of none ; 

And borrow gold of many, for those who lend 165 

Will serve thee till thou payest them; and thus 
Keep the fierce spirit of the hour at bay, 

Till time, and its coming generations 

Of nigkts and days unborn, bring some one chance, 

• ■••••« 

Or war or pestilence or Nature’s self,— 170 

By some distemperature or terrible sign, 

Be as an arbiter betwixt themselves. 

Nor lefyour Majesty 1 

Doubt hero the peril of tlie unseen event. 

How did your biother Kings, coheritors 175 

In your high interest in the subject earth, 

Rise past such troubles to that height of power 

Where now they sit, and awtully serene 

Smile on the trembling world ? Such popular storms 

Philip the Second of ^am, this Lewis of France, 180 

And late the German head of many bodies, 

And every petty lord of Italy, 

g uelled or by arts or arms. Is England poorer 
r feebler ? or art thou who wield’st her power 
Tamer than tliey ? or shall thi» island be— 185 

[Girdled] by its inviolable waters— 

To the world present and the world to come 
Solejpattern 01 extinguished monarchy? 

Not thou dost os I would have thee do. 

K^g. Your words shall be my deeds: 190 

You speak the image of my thought. My friend 
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Hf Kings can have a friend, I call thee so), 

JBeyond the large commission which fbelongs] 

Under the great seal of the realm, take thisi 
And, for some obvious reasons, lot there bo 
No seal on •it, except my kingly word 
And honour as I am a gentleman. 

Ro—as thou art within my heart and mind— 

Another self, here and in Ireland; 

Do what thou judgest well, take amplest licence, 

And stick not even at questionable means. 

Hear me, Wentworth. My word is as a wall 
Between thee and this world thine enemy— 

That hates thee, for thou lovest me. 

Stmfford. I oivn 

No friend but thoe, no enemies but thine: 

Thy lightest thought is my eternal law. 

How weak, how short, is life to pay- 

Kmg, Peace, peace. 

Thou ow’st me nothing yet. 

{To Laud.) My lord^ what say 

Those papers ? 

Laud. Your Majesty has ever interposed, 

In lenity towards your native soil. 

Between the heavy vengeance of the Church 
And Scothmd. Mark the consequence of warming 
This brood of northern vipers in your bosom. 

The rabble, instructed no doubt ^ 

By Loudon, Lind.<viy, Hume, and false Argyll 
(Iot the waves never menace heaven until 
Scourged by the wind’s invisible tyranny), 

Have 111 the very temple of the Lord 
Done outrage to His chosen ministers. 

They scofn the liturgy of the Holy Church, 

Itefuse to obey her canons, and deny 
The ^ostolic power with which ttie Spirit 
Has filled its elect vessels, even from him 
Who held the keys With ^ower to loose and bind, 

To him who now pleads m this royal presence.— 

Let ample powers and new instructions be 
Sent to the High Commissioners in Scotland. 

To death, imprisonmentj and confiscation. 

Add torture, add the rum of the kindred 
Of the offender, add the brand of infamy. 

Add mutilation; and if this suffice not, 

Unleash the sword and fire, that in their thfrst 
They may lick up that scum of schismatics. 

I laugh at those weak rebels who, desiring 
What we possess, still jirate^ of Christian peace, 

As if those dreadful arbitrating messengers 
Which play the part of God 'twixt right and wrong, 

237 arbitrating mesaengei’s 1 % 70 ; messengers of wrath 182 i. 
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Should be let loose against the innocent sleep 

Of templed cities and the smiling fields, 24o 

For some poor argument of policy 

Which touches our own prorit or our pride 

(Where it indeed were* Cliri^tian charity * 

Te turn the cheek even to the smiter’s hand): 

And, when our great Redeemer, when our God, 2^5 

When He who gave, accepted, and retained 
Himself in propitiation of our sins, 

Is scorned in His irnraediate ministry, 

With hazarcT of the inestimable loss 

Of all the truth and discipline which is '5° 

Salvation to the extremest generation 
Of men innumerable, they talk of peace! 

Such peace as Canaan found, let Scotland now: 

For, by that Christ who came to bring a sword. 

Not peace, upon the earth, and gave command 355 

To His disciples at the Passover 

That each should sell his robe and buy a sword, 

Once strip that minister of naked wrath. 

And it shall never sleep in peace again 
Till Scotland bend or break. 

Kina. My Lord Archbishop, 2C0 

Do what thou wilt and what thou ca.nst in this. 

Thy earthly even as thy heavenly King 
Gives thee large power in his unquiet realm. 

But we want money, and my mind misgives me 

That for so great an enterprise, as yet, , 265 

We are unfurnished. 

Strafford. _ Yet it may not long 
Rest on our wills. 

Cottington. The expenses 

Of gathering shipmoney, and of distraining • 

For every petty rate (for we encounter 

A desperate opposition inch'by inch 270 

In every warwiouso and on every farm), 

Have swallowed up the gross sum of the imposts; 

So that, though felt as a most grievous scourge 
Upon the land, they stand us in small stead 
As touches the receipt. 

Strafford. ’Tis a conclusion 275 

Most aritlimetical: and thence you infer 
Perhajps the assembling of a parliament. 

Now, if a man should call his dearest enemies 
To sit in licensed judgement on* his life, 

His Majesty might wisely take that course. 280 

039 (he 1870] omitted 1824. a.| 3 , 244 ParenthexB inserted 1870. 
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[Aside to Oottington. 

It is enough to expect from these lean imposts 
That they perform the office of a scourge, ^ 

Without more profit. {Aloud,) Fines and confiscations, 

And a forced loan from the refractory city, 

Will fill our coffers: and the golden love 285 

Of loyal gentlemen and noble friends 

For the worshipped father of our common country, 

With contributions from the catholics, 

Will make Rebellion pale in our excess. 

Be these the expedients until time and wisdom * 290 

Shall frame a settled state of geyvernmont. 

Laud. And weak expedients they I Have we not diained 
All, till the which seemed 

A mine exhaustless? 

Strafford. And the love which m, 

If loyal hearts could turn their blood to gold. 295 

Laud. Both now m-ow baiTeii; and I speak it not 
As loving i:^rliaments, which, as they have been 
In the right hand of bold bad mighty kings 
Tlie scourges of the bleeding Church, I hate. 

Meihinks th^ scarcely can deserve our fear. 300 

Strafford. Oh I my dear liege, take back the ;\vealth thou gavest: 
With that, take all I held, hut as in trust 
For thee, of mine inheritance : leave me but 
This unprovided body for thy service, 

And a mind dedicated to no care 305 

Except thy safety but assemble not ^ 

A parliament. Hhndreds will bring, like me. 

Their fortunes, as they would their blood, before- 

Kinq. No ! thou who judgest them art but one. Alas! 

We should be too much out of love with Heaven, 310 

Did thi3»vile world show many sifch as thee, 

Thou perfect, just, and honourable man! 

Never shall it be said that Charlas of England 
Stripped those he loved for fear of^ those lie scorns; 

Nor will he so much misbecome his throne 315 

As to impoverish those who most adorn 

And best defend it. That you urge, dear Strafford, 

Inclines me rather- 

Qmcn. To a parliament? 

Is this thy firmness? and thou wilt preside 

Over a knot of censurers, 320 

To the unswearing of thy best resolves, 

And choose the worst, when the worst comes too soon ? 
Plight not the worst before the worst must come. 

Oh, wilt thou smile whilst our ribald foes, 

Dressed in their own usurped authority, 325 

Sharpen their tongues on Henrietta’s fame? 

It is enoimhl Thou lovest me no morel • flFc/ys. 

King. Oli, Henrietta! [They talk apart. 
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CoUington {to Laud). Money we have none: 

And all the expedients of my Lord of Strafford 
Will scarcely meet the arreara 
Laud. ' Without delay 3jo 

An aimy must be sent# into the north ; • 

Followed by a Commission of the Church, 

With amplest power to quench m fire ana blood, 

And tears and tonor, and the pity of hell, _ 

The in tenser wrath of Heresy. God will give 335 

Victory; and victory o^’er Scotland give 
The lion England lamed into our hands. 

That will lend power, and power biing gold, 

CoUington. Meanwhile 

We must begin first where your Grace leaves off. 

Gold must gne power, or- 

Laud. 1 am not averse 340 

From the assembling of a parliament. 

Strong actions and smooth words might teach them soon 
The lesson to obey. And are they not ^ 

A bubble fashioned by the monarch’s mouth, 

The birth of one light breath? If they serve no purpose, 34 5 
A word dissolves them. 

Strafford. The engine of parliaments 

Might be deferred until I can bung over 
The Irish regiments: they will serve to assure 
The issue of the war against the Scots. 

And, this game won—wliich if lost, all is lost— 350 

Gather tJ'ese chosen leaders of the rebels, 

And call them, if you will, a parliament. ' 

King. Oil, be our feet still tardy to shed blood, 

Guilty though it may be! I would still spare 
The stubborn country of nw birth, and ward 355 

From countenances which r*loved in youth 1 

The wrathful Church’s lacerating hand. 

{To Laud.) Have you o’erlo^ked the other articles? 

[Ee-enter Arohy. 

Laud. Hazlerig, Hampden, Pym, young Harry Vane, 
Cromwell, and otlior rebels of less note, 360 

Intend to sail with the next favouring 'wind 
For the Plantations. 

Archy. Where they think to found 

A commonwealth like Gonzalo’s in the play, 

Gynaecocoenic -and pantisocratic. 

King. What’s that, siiTali ? 

Army. Niew devil’s politics. 365 

Hell is the pattern of all commonwealths: 

Lucifer was the first republican. 

Will you hear Merlin’s prophecy, how three [posts?] 

* In one brainless skull, when the whitethorn is full, 

Shall sail round the world, and come back again: 370 

363 Goazalo’s 1570 ; Gonzaga BosctmU MS, 
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Shall sail round the world in a brainless skull, 

And come back acain when the moon is at full; 

When, in spite of the Church, ^ 

They will hear homilies of whatever length 
Or form they please. • S75 

\CoU%npionl] So please your Majesty to sign this order 
For their detention. 

Archy. If your Majesty were tormented night and day by 
fever, gout, rheumatism, and stone, and asthma, etc., and you 
found these diseases had secretly entered into a conspiracy to 
abandon you, should you think it necessary to Idy an embargo 
on the port by which they meant to dispeople your unquiet 
kingdom of man? 383 

llmg. If fear were made for kings, the Fool mocks wisely; 

But in this case- {uritmq). Here, my lord, take the warrant, 

And see it duly executed forthwith.— 

That imp of malice and mockery shall be punished. 387 

[Exeunt all but King, Queen, cmd Archy. 
Archy. Ay, I am the physician of whom Plato prophesied 
who was to be accused by the confectioner before a jury o 
children, who found him guilty vfithout waiting for the 
summing-up, and hanged him without benefit of clergy. Thus 
Baby Charles, and the Twelfth-night Queen of Hearts, and the 
overgrown schoolboy Cottington, and that little urchin Laud— 
who would reduce a verdict of ‘guilty, death,’ by famine, if it 
were impregnable by composition—all impannelled against poor 
Archy for presenting them bitter physic the last day of the 
holidays. ^ ^ 397 

Queen. Is the rain over, sirrah ? 

King. When it rains 

And the sun shines, 'twill rain again to-morrow: 

And therefore never smile till yc^’ve done crying. 400 

Aixdiy» But ’tis all over now: like the April anger of 
w^oman, tlie gentle sky has wept itself serene. 

Queen. What news abroad r • how looks the world this 
morning ? 

Archy. Gloriously as a grave covered %vith virgin flowers. 
There's a rainbow 111 the sky. Let your Majesty look at it, for 


‘A rainbow in the morning 407 

Is the shepherd’s warning;’ 

and the flocks of which you are the pastor are scattered among 
the mountain-tops, where every drop of water is a flake of snow, 
and the breath of May pieices like a January blast. 411 
King. The sheep have misfaken the wolf for their shepherd, 
my poor boy; and the shepherd, the wolves for their watchdogs. 

Qtteen. But the rainbow was a good sign, Archy; it says 
that the w’^aters of the deluge are gone, and can return no more. 

Archy. Ay, the salt-water one: but that of ^rs and blood 
must yet come down, and that of fire follow, if there be any 
truth in lies.—The rainbow hung over the city with all its 
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shops, . . . and churches, from north to south, like a bridge 
of congregated lightning pieced by the masonry of heaven— 
like a balance in ^^hich the angel that distributes the coming 
hour was weighing that heavy one whose poise is now felt in 
the lightest hearts, befbre it bows the proudest heads under 
the meanest feet. 424 

Queen. Who taught you this trash, sirrah? 

Ardi]/. A tom leaf out of an old book trampled in the dirt. 
—But for the rainbow. It moved as the sun moved, and . . . 
until the top of the Tower ... of a cloud through its left-hand 
tip, and Lambbth Palace look as dark as a rock before the other. 
Methought I saw a crown figured upon one tip, and a mitre 
on the other. So, as I had heard treasures were found where 
the rainbow quenches its points upon the earth, I set off, and at 

the Tower- But I shall not tell your Majesty what I found 

close to the closet-window on which the rainbow had glimmered. 
Kinq. Speak: I will make my Fool my conscience. 4 >5 
Archy. Then conscience is a fool.—I saw there a cat caught 
in a rat-trap. I heard the rats squeak behind the^wainscots: 
it seemed to me that the very mice were consulting on the 
manner of her death. * 

Q^een. Archy is shrewd and bitter. 

Archy. Like the season, 440 

So blow the winds.—But at the other end of the rainbow, where 
the gray rain was tempered along the grass and leaves by 
a tender interfusion of violet and gold in the meadows beyond 
Lambeth, what think you that I found instead of a mitre? 

Kmg. Vane's wits perhaps. ^ 445 

Archy. Something as vain. I saw 

a gross vapour hovering in a stinking ditch over tlie carcass of a 
dead ass, some rotten rags, and broken dishes—the wrecks of what 
once administered to the stuffing-out and the ornament of a worm 
of worms. His Grace of Canterbury expects to enter the New J eru- 
salem some Palm Sunday in triumph on the ghost of this ass. 451 
Qmen. Enough, enough 1 Go desire Lady Jane 
She place my lute, together with the music 
Mari received last week from Italy, 

In my boudoir, and- [Exit Archy. 

King. I’ll go in. 

Queen. My beloved lord, 455 

Have you not noted that the Fool of late 
Has lost his careless mirth, and that his words 
Sound like the echoes of our saddest fears? 

What can it mean ? I should be loth to think 
Some factious slave had tutored him. 

Ki^. Oh, no I 460 

He is but Occasion’s pupil Partly 'tis 
That our minds piece the vacant intervals 
Of his wild w^ords with their own fashioning,— 

460, 461 Oh , pupil 1870 ; omitted 182 i. 461 Partly 'tis 1870 ; It 

partly is 1624 , 
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As in the imagery of summer clouds, 

Or coals of the winter fire, idlers find 465 

The perfect shadows of their teeming thoughts: 

And partly, that the terrors of the time 
Are Bown*by wandering Rumour in ajfl spirits; 

And in the lightest and the least, may best 
Be seen the current of the coming wind. 470 

Queen. Your brain is overwrought with these deep thoughts. 
Come, I will sing to you ; let us go try 
These airs from Italy; and, as we pass 
The gallery, we’ll decide where that Correggio 
Shall hang-the Virgin Mother" 475 

With her child, born the King of heaven and earth, 

Wh'ose reign is men’s salvation. And you shall see 
A cradled miniature of yourself asleep, 

Stamped on the heart by never-erring love; 

Liker than any Vandyke ever made, 480 

A pattern to the unborn age of thee, 

Over whoss sweet beauty 1 have wept for joy 
A thousand times, and now should \^ep for sorrow. 

Did I not think that after we were (mad 

Our fortunes would spring high in him, and that 485 

The cares we waste upon our heavy crown 

Would make it light and glorious as a wreath 

Of Heaven's beams for his dear innocent brow. 

King. Dear Henrietta 1 

Scene 111 .—The * Star Chamber. Laud, Juxon, Stbaffohd, 
and others, as Judges. Pkynne os a li'isoner, and then 
Bastwick. 

Laud. Bring forth the prisoner Bastwick: let the clerk 
Recite 1 ^ sentence. 

Clerk, ‘That he pay five thousand 

Pounds to the king, lose both his ears, be branded 
With red-hot iron on the cheek and forehead, 

An(J be imprisoned within Lancaster Castle 5 

During the pleasure of the Couit.’ 

Laud. Prisoner, 

If you have aught to say wherefom this sentence 
Should not be put into effect, now speak. 

Juxon. If you have aught to plead in mitigation. 

Speak. 

Bastwick. Thus, my lords. If, like the prelates, I 10 
Were an invader of the roya^ power, 

A public scorner of the word of God, 

Profane, idolatrous, popish, superstitious, 

Impious in heart and in tyrannic act. 

Void of wit, honesty, and temperance; 15 

465 of 1870 ; in 1824. 473-7 and, as . . . salvation 1870, omitttd 

1824, Seem 111. i~6g Bring.. . utmost 1870 ; omiaed 1824. 
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If Satan were my lord, as theirs,—our God 
Pattern of all I should avoid to do: ^ 

Were I an enemy ,of my God and Kinj^ 

And of good men, as ye are;—I should merit 
Your fearful state and |^lt prosperity, * 20 

Which, when ye wake from the last sleep, shall turn 
To cowls and robes of everlasting fire. 

But, as I am, I bid ye grudge me not 
The only earthly favour ye can yield, 

Or 1 think worth acceptance at- your hands,-- *5 

Scorn, mutilation, and imprisonment. 

even as my Master did, 

Until Heaven’s kingdom shall descend on earth, 

Or earth be lihe a shadow in the light 

Of Heaven absui bed—some few tumultuous years 30 

AVill pass, and leave no wreck of what opposes 
His will whose will is power. 

Laud. Officer, take the prisoner from the bar, 

And be his tongue slit for his insolence. * 

Bastwick. While this hand holds a pen—■ 

Laud. *' Be his hands- 


Juxon. Slop 1 35 

Forbear, my lord! The tongue, which now can speak 
No terror, would interpret, being dumb, 

Heaven’s thunder to our harm; • . • 

And hands, which now wnte only their own shame, 

With bleeding stumps might sign our blood away. 40 

Laud. ^Much more such ‘ mercy ’ among n:\pu would bo, 

Did all the ministers of Heaven’s revenge 

Flinch thus from earthly retribution. I 

Could suffer what I would inflict. [Exit Bastwick guarded. 

* Bring up 

The Lord Bishop of Lincoln.— • 

{To Strafford.) Know you not 45 

That, in distraining for ton thousand pounds 
Upon his books and furniture at Lincoln, 

Were found these scandalous and seditious letters 


Sent from one Osbaldistone, who is fled? 

I speak it not as touching this poor person; 50 

But of the office which should make it holy, 

Were it a& vile as it was ever spotless. 

K^k too, my lord, that this expression strikes 
His Majesty, if I misinterpret not. 


Enter Bishop Williams guarded. 

Strafjord. ’Twere politic and just that Williams taste 55 
Tiie bitter fruit of his connection with 
The schismatics. But you, my Lord Archbishop, 

87-33 even . . , power pr%nM a$ a fragment^ Qarntttf 286 g; interUd Tun 
totii^turaSy, RomtH, WC. 
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Who owed your first promotion to his favour, 

Who grew beneath his smile- 

Laud. Would therefore beg 

The office of his judge from this High CoiAt,— 6o 

That it shall seem, even as it is, that»I, 

In my assumption of this sacred robe. 

Have put aside all worldly preference. 

All sense of all distinction of all persons, 

All thoughts but of the service of the Onurch.— 65 

Bishop of Lincoln I 

Willtams. Peace, proud hierarch! • 

I know my sentence, and I own it just. 

Thou wilt repay me less than I deserve, 

In stretching to the utmost 


Scene IV.— Hampden, Pym, Cromwell, his Daughter^ and young 
* Sir Harry Vane. 

Hampden. England, farewell 1 thou,;ivho hast been my cradle, 
Shalt never be my dungeon or my grave! 

I held what I inherited in thee 

As pawn for that inheritance of freedom • 

Which thou hast sold for thy despoiler’s smile: 5 

How can I call thee England, or my country?— 

Does the wind hold? 

Yarn. The vanes sit steady 

Upon the Abbey .towers. The silver lightnings 
Of the evening star, spite of the city’s smoke, 

Tell that the north wind reigns in the upper air. 10 

Mark too that flock of fleecy-wingfed clouds 
Sailing athwart St. Margaret’s. , 

Ham 0 en. Hail, fleet herald 

Of tempest! that rude pilot who shall guide 
Hearts free as his, to realms as pure as thee. 

Beyond the shot of tyranny, 15 

Beyond the webs of that swoln spider . . , 

Beyond the curses, calumnies, and [lies?] 

Of atheist priests! And thou 

Fair star, whose beam lies on the wide Atlantic, 

Athwart its zones of tempest and of calm, so 

Bright as the path to a beloved home, 

Oh, light us to the isles of the evening land! 

Like floating Edens cradled in the glimmer 

Of sunset, through the distant mist of years 

Touched by departing hope, they gleam! lone regions, 25 

Where Power’s poor dupes and victims yet have never 

Propitiated the savage fear of kings 

Witn purest blood of noblest hearts; whose dew^ 

II flock 1824; fleet 1870. 13 rude 2870; wild 2834. 16-18 Beyond 

... priests 1870 ; omitted 1824. a$ Touched 1870 ; Tinged 1824. 
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Is yet unstained with tears of those who wahe 

To weep each day the wront^s on winch it dawns; 30 

Whose sacred silent air owns yet no echo 

Of formal blasplien&ies; nor imiiious rites 

Wrest man’s free worship, from the God who loveSj 

To the poor worm who envies us His love! 

Koceive, thou young of Paradise. 35 

These exiles from the old and sinful woild I 

This glorious clime, this firmament, whose lights 

Dart mitigated influonce tlirougli ilieir veil 

Of pale blue atmosphere; whose tears keep green 

The pavement of this moist all-feeding eaith; 40 

This vaporous horizon, whose dim round 

Is bastioned b}*^ the circumfluous sea, 

Repelling invasion from the sacred toAvers, 

Presses upon me like a dungeon’s grate, 

A low dark roof, a damp and narrow walk 45 

The boundless universe 

Becomes a cell too narrow for the soul ^ * 

That owns no master* ^diilo the loathliest waid 
Of this wide prison, England, is a nest 

Of cradling peace built on the mountain tops,— 50 

To which the eagle spints of the free, 

Which range through heaven and earth, and scorn the storm 
Of time, and gaze upon the light of truth. 

Return to brood on thoughts that cannot die 

And caniksjt be repelled. 55 

Like eaglets floating in the heaven of time. * 

They soar above theii quarry, and shall stoop 
Thi’ough palaces and temples thunderproof. 

SCENE V , 

Arcliy, I’ll go live under the ivy that overgrows the terrace, 
and count the tears shed on its old [roots ?] as the [wind ?] plays 
the song of 

‘A widow bird sate mourning 

Upon a wintry bough.’ 5 

{Sings] 

Heigho! the lark and the owl! 

One flies the morning, and one lulls the night 
Only the nightingale, poor fond soul, 

Sings like the fool through darkness and lighi 

34 To the poor 1S70 ; Towards the 182i. 38 their 1870; the 18S4. 

46 boundless 1870 ; mighty 1824. 48 owns no 1824 ; owns a 1870 

ward, 2670; spot 1824. 50 cradling 1870 ; cradled 1824. 54 , 55 Ee- 

tiurn ... repelled 1870 ; 

Eelurn to brood over the [ ] thoughts 

That,cannot die, and may not be repelled 1824. 

56 8 Like . . . thunderproof 2870; mUied 2824. Scene V. 1-9 I’ll . . . 
light 2670; omitted 1824:, 
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‘A widow bird sate mourning for her love lo 

Upon a wmtrv bough; 

The frozen wind, crept on above, 

The freezing stream below. * 

‘Th^e was no leaf upon the forest bare, 

No flower upon the ground, 15 

And little motion in the air 
Except the mill-wheel’s sound.’ 


THE TRIUMPH OF LIFE 

[Composed at Lenci on the Gulf of Spezzia in the spring and eaily 
summer of 1822—the poem on which Shelley was engaged at the time 
of his death. Published by Mrs. Shelley in the Postlnnrikoiis Foema 
of 1824, pp. 73-95. Several emendations, tlie result of Dr. Garnett’s 
examination of the Boscombe MS., were given to the world by Miss 
Mathilde Blind, I'Vcsimmster Review, July, 1870. The ])oem was, 
of course, iftcluded in the Poetical WoiLs, 18.S9, both edd. See 
Editor’s Notes ] • 

Swift as a spirit hastening to his task 
Of ,glory and of good, the Sun sprang forth 
Rejoicing in his splendour, and the mask 

Of darkness fell from the awakened Earth— 

The smokeless altars of the mountain snows 5 

Flamed above crimson clouds, and at the birt^ 

Of light, thb Ocean’s orison arose, 

To which the birds tenipered their matin lay. 

All flowers in field or forest which unclose 

Their trembling eyelids to Uie kiss of day, 10 

S>finging their censers in the element, 

With orient incense lit by the new ray 

Burned slow and inconsumably, and sent 
Their odorous sighs up to the smiling air; 

And, in succession due, did continent, 15 

Isle, ooean, and all things that in them wear 
The form and character of mortal mould, 

Rise as the Sun theii* father rose, to bear 

Their portion of the toil, which he of old 

Took as his own, and then imposed on them: 20 

But I, whom thoughts ‘Which must remain untold 

Had kept as wakeful as the stars that gem 
The cone of night, now they"Were TaiJ asleep 
Stretched my Sint limbs beneath the hoary stem 
10-17 A widow . . , sound JS70; omitted here 1824 ; priv^^d as ‘A Song/ 
1824, p. 217. 
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Which an old chestnut flung athwart the steep 25 

Of a green Apennme r^J&efoio me fled 

The night; behind me'rose the day;)the deep 

Was at my feet, and Heaven above my head,— 

When a strange trance over my fancy grew 

Which was not slumber, for the shade it spread 30 

Was so transparent, that the scene came through 
As clear as when a veil of light is drawn 
O’er evening hills they glimmer; and I knew 

That I had felt the freshness of that dawn 

Bathe in the same cold dew my brow and hair, 35 

And sate as thus upon that slope of lawn 

Under the self-same bough, and heard os there 
The birds, the fountains and the ocean hold 
Sweet taUc in music through the enamoured air, 

And then a vision on my Drain was rolled. 40 

As in that trance'of wondrous thought I lay, 

This was the tenour of my waking dream 
• Methought I sate beside a public way 

Thick stre^vn with summer dust, and a great stream 
Of people there was hurrying to and fro, 45 

Numerous as gnats upon the evening gleam, 

Alf hastening onward, yet none seemed to know 
Whither he went, or whence he came, or why 
He made one of the multitude, and so 

Was borne amid the crowd, as through the sky 50 
One of the million leaT^es of summer’s bier; t 
Old age and youth, manhood and infancy, 

Mixed in one mighty torrent did appear, 

Some flying from the thing they feared, and some 
Seeking the object of another’s fear; 55 

And others, as with steps towards the tomb, 

Pored on the trodden worms that crawled beneath, 

And others mournfully within the gloom 

Of their own shadow walked, and called it death; 

And some fled from it aa it were a ghost, 60 

Half fainting in the affliction of vain breath: 

But more, with motions which each other crossed, 
Pursued or shunned the shadows the clouds tlirew, 

Or birds within the noonday aether lost, 

34> 3$ dawa, Bathe Uts. Shtlley (laUr edd.); dawn, Bathed 1824, 1839. 
63 shunned JBmmbi MS.; spumed 1824, 1889. 
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Upon that path where flowers never grew,— 65 

And, weary with vain toil and faint for thirst, 

Heard not the fountains, whose melodious dpw 

Out of theij* mossy cells forever burst; 1 

Nor felt the breeze which from the forest told 

Of grassy paths and wood-lawns interspersed 70 

With overarching elms and caverns cold, 

And violet banks where sweet dreams brood, but they 
Pursued their serious folly as of old. 

And as I gazed, methought that in the wav 

The throng grew wilder, as the woods of June 75 

When the south wind shakes the extinguished day, 

And a cold glare, intenser than the noon. 

But icy cold, obscured with blinding light 
The sun, as he the stars. Like the young moon— 

When on the sunlit limits of the night 80 

Her white shell trembles amid crimson air. 

And whilst the sleeping tempest gathofs might— 

Doth, as the herald of its coming, bear 

The ghost of its dead mother, whose dim form 

Ben(fi in dark aether from her infant’s chair,— 85 

So came a chariot on the silent storm 
Of its own rushing splendour, and a Shape 
So sate within, as^one whom yeai-s deform, 

Beneath a dusk^ hood and double cape. 

Crouching within the shadow of a tomb; 90 

And o’er what seemed the head ajcloud-like crape 

Was bent, a dun and faint aethoreal gloom 
Tempering the light. Upon the cjiariot-beam 
A Janus-visaged Shadow did assume 

The guidance of that wonder-wingfed team; 95 

The shapes which drew it in thi^ lightenings 
Were lostI heard alone on the air's soft stream 

The music of their ever-moving wings. 

All the four faces of that Charioteer 

Had their eyes banded; little profit brings too 

Speed in the van and blindness in the rear, 

Nor then avail the beams that quench the sun,— 

Or that with banded eyes could pierce the sphere 

70 Of.. . interspersed Boscombe MS. ; Of grassy paths and wood, lawn- 
interspersed 1824 ; wood-lawn-intersporsed J8S9. 84 form] frown 1S24 

93 light... beam] light upon the chariot beam; 1824, * 96 »t omitted 

1824. 
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Of all that is?, has been or will be done; 

So ill was the car guided—but it passed 
With solemn speed majestically on. 

The crowd gave way,, and I arose aghast, ^ 

Or seemed to rise, so mighty was the trance, 

And saw, like clouds upon the thunder-blast. 

The million with fierce song and nianiac dance 
Raging around—such seemed the jubilee 
As when to greet some conquerors advance 

Imperial Rome poured forth her living sea 
From senate-house, and forum, and theatre, 

When upon the free 

Had bound a yoke, which soon they stooped to bear. 
Nor wanted here the just similitude 
Of a triumphal pageant, for where’er 

The chariot rolled, a captive multitude 

Was drivenall those who had grown old in power 

Or misery,—all who hud their age subdued 

By action or by suffering, and whose hour 
Was drained to its last sand in weal or woe, 

So that the trunk survived both fruit and flower;— 

All those whose fame or infamy must grow 
Till the great winter lay the form and name 
Of thiif^green earth with them for ever low;— 

All but the sacred few who could not tamo 
Their spirits to the conquerors—but as soon 
As they had touched the world with living flame, 

Fled back like eagles to their native noon, i 

Or those who pat aside the diadem 
Of earthly thrones or gems«. . . 

Were there, of Athens or Jerusalem, 

Were neither mid the mighty captives seen, 

Nor mid the ribald crowd that followed them, 

Nor those who went before fierce and obscene. 

The wild dance maddens in the van, and those 
Who lead it—fleet as shadows on the green, 

Outspeed the chariot, and without repose 
Mix with each other in tempesjiuous measure 
To savage music, wilder as it grows, 

They, tortured by their agonizing pleasure, 

Convulsed and on the rapid whirlwinds spun 
Of that fierce Spirit, whose unholy leisure 

JOp thvmdbr Sosembe ; thunders ; thunder's 1 A 59 . 
Bfffcewite MS,; meet ISSij J889. 131-4 See Ediior'e Note. 
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Was soothed by mischief since the world begun, 

Throw back their heads and loose their streaming hair; 

And in their dance round her who dims the^sun, 

Maidens and youths fling their wild arngs in air 

As their fe^ twinkle; they recede, and now 150 

Bending within each other’s atmosphere, 

Kindle invisibly—and as they glow, 

Like moths by light attracted and repelled, 

Oft to their bright destruction come and go, 

Till hke two clouds into one vale- impelled, 155 

That shake the mountains when their lightnings mingle 
And die in rain—the fiery band which held 

Their natures, snaps—while the shock still may tingle, 

One falls and then another in the path 

Senseless—nor is the desolation single, if'o 

Yet ere I can say w/iere—the chariot hath 
Passed over them—nor other trace I find 
But as of foam after the ocean’s wrath* 

Is spent upon the desert shore;-behind, 

Old men and women foully disarrayed, ' 165 

Shake their gray hairs in the insulting wind. 

And follow in the dance, with limbs decayed, 

Seeking to reach the light which leaves them still 
Farther behind and deeper in the shade. ^ 

But not the less with impotence of will 170 

They wheel, though ghastly shadows interpose 
Round them and round each other, and fulfil 

Their woijk, and in the dust from'whence they rose 
Sink, and corruption veils them as they lie. 

And past in these performs what, in those. 175 

Struck to the heart by this sad pageantry. 

Half to myself 1 said—‘And what is this? 

Whose shape is that within the car? And why—’ 

I would have added—‘is all here amiss?—’ 

But a vbice answered—‘ Life I ’—I turned, and knew 180 
(0 Heaven, have mercy on such wretchedness I) 

That what I thought was an old root which grow 
To strange distortion out of the hill side, 

Was indeed one of those deluded crew, 

And that the grass, which methought hung so wide 185 
And white, was but his thin discoloured hair. 

And that the holes he vainly sought to hide, 

158 while Boseontbt ifS, ; omttted J8S4, J8S9. 167 Ahd . .. dnnee 

tSS9; To seek, to [ ], to strain 1884. 168 Seeking7S59; Limping JS24, 
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Were or had been eyes‘ If thou canst, forbear 
To join the dance, which I had well forborne! ’ 

Said the grim Feature (of ray thought aware). 190 

‘I will unfold that \^hich to this deep scorn 
Led me and ray companions, and relate * 

The progress or the pageant since the morn; 

‘ If thirst of knowledge shall not then abate, 

Follow it thou even to the night, but I 195 

Am weary,’—Then like one who with the weight 

Of his own* words is staggered, wearily 
He paused; and ere ho could resume, I cried: 

‘First, who art thou?’—‘Before thy memory, 

‘I feared, loved, hated, suffered, did and died, 200 

And if*the spark with which Heaven lit my spirit 
Had been with purer nutriment supplied, 

‘Corruption would not now thus much inherit 

Of what was once Rousseau,—nor this disguise r 

Stain that which ought to have disdained to wear it; 205 

‘If I have been extinguished, yet there rise 
A thousand beacons from the spark I bore’— 

‘And who are those chained to the car?’—‘The wise, 

‘The great, the unforgotten,—they who wore 

Mitres and helms ana crowns, or wreaths of light, 210 

Signs of thought’s empire over thought—their lore 

‘ Taught them not this, to know themselves; their might 
Could not repress the mystery within, 

And for the morn of truth they feigned, deep night 

‘Caught them ere evening.’—‘Who is he with chin 215 

Upon his breast, and hand& crossed on his c^in?’i'“ 

‘ The child of a fierce hour; he sought to win 

‘ The world, and lost all that it did contain 

Of greatness, in its hope destroyed ; and more 

Of fame and peace than virtue’s self can gain 220 

‘Without the opportunity which bore 
Him on its eagle pinions to the peak 
From which a thousand climbers have before 

‘Fallen, as Napoleon fell.’—-I felt my cheek 

Alter, to see the shadow pass away, 225 

Whose grasp had left the giant world so weak 

That every pigmy kicked it as it lay; 

And muon i grieved to think how power and will 
In opposition rule our mortal day, 

tgo Feature ... aware) SossetH, 1870 ; Feature of my thought ; ‘ Aware 
ISfUf 1889. * aoa nutriment Mscombe MS. ; sentiment 1824,1839. 905 
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And why God made irreconcilable 230 

Good and the means of good; and for despair 
I half disdained mine eyes’ desire to fill ^ 

With the spent vision of the times that»were 
And scarce have ceased to be.—‘Dost tliou behold,’ 

Said my guide, ‘those spoilers spoiled, Voltaire, 235 

‘Frederick, and Paul, Catherine, and Leopold, 

And hoary anarchs, demagogues, and sage- 

names which the world thinks always old, ’ 

w 

‘For in the battle Life and they did wage, 

She remained conqueror. I was overcome 240 

By my own heait alone, which noithoi age, 

‘Nor tears, nor infamy, nor now the tomb 
Could temper to its oDject.’—‘Let them pass,’ 

I cried, ‘the world and its mysterious doom 

‘Is not so much more glorious than it was, 245 

That I desire to worship those who dre\v 
New figures on its false and fragile glass 

‘As the old faded.’—‘ Figures ever new 
Rise on the bubble, paint them as you may; 

We have but thrown, as those before us thiew, 250 

‘ Our shadows on it as it passed away. 

But mark how chained to the triumphal chair 
The mighty phantoms of an older day; 

‘ All that is mortal of groat Plato there 

Expiates the joy and woe his master knew not; 255 

The star tiiat ruled his doom was far too fair, 

‘And life, where long that flower qf Heaven grew not. 
Conquered that heart by love, which gold, or pain, 

Or age, or sloth, or slavery could subdue not. 

‘And near him walk the twain, 260 

The tutor and his pupil, whom Dominion 
Followed as tame as vulture in a chain. 

‘The world was darkened beneath either pinion 
Of him whom from the flock of conquerors 

Fame singled out for her thunder-bearing minion; 265 

• 

‘The other long outlived both woes and wars, 

Throned in the tho^hts of men, and still had kept 
The jealous key of Truth’s eternal doors, 

335 Said my 1834, 18S9 ; Said then my cj. Forman. 238 names 

which the 18S9 ; name the 1824. 95 a how] now y. Forman. * 260 him 
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*If Bacon’s eagle spirit had not lept 

Like lightning out of darkness—he compelled 

The Proteus shape of Nature, as it slept 

‘To wake, and lead lirm to the caves that held „ 

The treasure of the secrets of its reign. 

See the great bards of elder time, \vno quelled 

‘The passions which they sung, as by their strain 
May well be known: their living melody 
Tempers its. own contagion to the vein 

‘ Of those who are infected with it—I 
Have suifered what I wrote, or viler pain! 

And so my words have seeds of misery— 

‘Even Jts the deeds of others, not as theirs.’ 

And then he pointed to a company, 

’Midst whom I quickly recognized the heirs 
Of Caesar’s crime, from him to Constantine; 

The anarch chiefs, whose force and murderous snares 

Had founded many a sceptre-bearing line, 

And ^read the pf^ue of gold and plood abroad: 

And Gregory and John, and men divine, 

Who rose like shadows between man and God; 

Till that eclipse, still hanging over heaven, 

Was worshipped by the world o’er which they strode, 

For the true sun it quenched—‘Their pow^r was given 
But to destroy,’ replied the leader:—*! 

Am one of those who have created, even 

‘If it be but a world of agony.’— 

‘ Whence earnest thou ? and whither goest thou ? 

How did thy course begin'?’ I said, ‘and why? 

‘Mine eyes are sick of this perpetual flow 
Of people, and my heart sick of one sad thought— 
Speak I *—‘ Whence I am, I partly seem to know, 

‘And how and by what paths I have been brought 
To this dread pass, methinks even thou mayst guess;— 
Why this should be, my mind can compass not; 

‘ Whither the conqueror hurries me, still less 
But follow thou, and from spectator tm*n 
Actor or victim in this wretchedness, 

‘And what thou wouldst be taught I then may learn 
From thee. Now listen:—In the April prime, 

When all the forest-tips began to burn 

flSo Sm editor's aSx, aSa Even . .. then Boacombe MS. ; 
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‘ With kindling green, touched by the azure clime 310 

Of the young season, I was laid asleep 
Under a mountain, which Irom unknown tin^e 

‘Had yawned into a cavern, high and deep; 

And from it came a gentle rivulet, 

Whose water, like clear air, m its calm sweep 315 

‘ Bent the soft grass, and kept for ever wet 

The stems of the sweet flowers, and filled the grove 

With sounds, which whoso hears must needs forget 

‘All pleasure and all pain, all hate and love, 

AVliich they had known before that hour of rest; 320 

A sleeping mother then would dieam not of 

» 

‘Her only child who died upon the breast 
At eventide—a king would mourn no more 
The Clown of which his brows wore dispossessed 

‘ When the sun lingered o’er his ocean floor 325 

To gild his rival’s new prosperity. ' 

Thou wouldst forget thus vainly to deplore 

‘ Ills, which if ills can find no cure fiom thee, 

Tile thought of which no other sleep will quell, 

Nor otlier music blot from memory, 330 

‘ So sweet and deep is the oblivious spell; ^ 

And whether life h^.d been before that sleep 
The Heaven which I imagine, or a Hell 

‘Like this harsh world in which I wake to weep, 

I know not. I arose, and lor a sp^ce 335 

The scene’of woods and waters seemed to keep, 

‘Though it was now broad day, a gentle trace 
Of light diviner than the common sun 
Sheds on tlie common earth, and all the place 

‘ Was filled with magic sounds woven into one 34° 

Oblivious melody, confusing sense 

Ami d the gliding waves and shadows dun; 

‘ And, as I looked, the bright omnipresence 
Of morning through the orient cavern flowed, 

And the sun’s image radiantly *mtense 345 

‘ Bmned on the waters of the well that glowed 
Like gold, and threaded all the forest’s maze 
With winding paths of emerald fire; there stood 

311 season £oscomb0 ifiS.; year’s dawn J&? 4 , 3aa ^he 

MS .; her mi, ISSB, 
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‘Amid the sun, as he amid the blaze 

Of liis own glory, on the vibrating 350 

Floor of the fountain, pavod with flasliing rays, 

‘A Shape all light, which with one hand did fling 
Hew on the earth, as if she were the dawn, 

And the invisible rain did ever sing 

‘ A silver music on the mossy lawn ; 355 

And still before me on the dusky grass, 

Iris her mapy-coloured scarf had drawn: 

‘ In her right hand she bore a crystal glass, 

Mantling with bright Nepenthe; the fierce splendour 

Foil from her as she moved under the mass 3^0 

‘Of the’’deep cavern, and with palms so tender, 

Their tread broke not the mirror of its billow. 

Glided along the river, and did bend her 

‘Head under the dark boughs, till like a willow ' 

Her fair hair swept tl?e bosom of the stream 365 

That whispered with delight to be its pillow. 

‘As one enamoured is upborne in dream 
O’er lily-paven lakes, mid silver mist^ 

To wondrous music, so this shape might seem 

‘Partly to tread the waves with feet which kissed 370 

The da&.nng foam; partly to glide along 
The air which roughened the moist ainethj^st, 

‘Or the faint morning beams that fell among 
The trees, or the soft shadows of the trees; 

And her feet, ever to the ceaseless song , 375 

* Of leaves, and winds, and waves, and birds, and bees, 

And falling drops, moved in a measure new 
Yet sweet, as on the summer evening breeze, 

‘ Up from the lake a shape of golden dew 

Between two rocks, athwart the rising moon, 380 

Dances i’ the wind, where never eagle flew; 

‘ Apd still her feet, no less than the sweet tune 
To which they moved, seemed as they moved to blot 
The thoughts of liim who gazed on tnem; and soon 

‘All that was, seemed as if it liad been not; 385 

And all the gazer’s mind was strewn beneath 

Her feet like embers; and she, thought by thought, 

3 <it Of . . . and Boscombe MS ; Out of the deep cavern witli 1824,1839. 
363 Olided JloKombe MS .; She glided 1824,1889. 377 in Boacombe MS .; 
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* Trampled its sparks into the dust of death; 

As day upon the threshold of the east 

Treads out the lamps of night, until the breath 390 

*Of darkness re-illumine even the least 
Of heavens living eyes—like dav she came, 

Making the night a dream ; ana ere she ceased 

‘To move, as one between desire and shame 

Suspended, I said—If, as it doth seem, 395 

Thou comest from the realm without a name 

‘ Into this valley of perpetual dream, 

Show whence I came, and where I am, and why— 

Pass not away upon the passing stream. 

‘ Arise and quench thy thirst, was her reply. 400 

And as a shut lily stricken by the wand 
Of dewy morning’s vital alchemy, 

‘ I rose; and, bending at her sweet command, 

Touched with faint lips the cup she raised, 

And suddenly my brain became as sapd 405 

‘Where the lirst wave had more than half erased 
The track of deer on desert Labrador* 

Whilst the wolf, from which they fled amazed, 

‘Leaves his stamp visibly upon the shore, 

Until the second bursts so on my sight 410 

Burst a new vision, never seen before, ^ 

‘And the fair shape waned in the coming light, 

As veil by veil the silent splendour drops 
From Lucifer, amid the chrysolite 

‘Of sunrise, ere it tinge the mountain-tops; 4^5 

And as me presence of that fairest planet. 

Although unseen, is felt by one ;^ho hopes 

‘ That his day’s path may end as he began it. 

In that star’s smile, whose light is like the scent 

Of a jonquil when evening breezes fan it, 420 

* Or the soft note in which his dear lament 
The Brescian* shepherd breathes, or the caress 
That turned his weary slumber to content; 

‘ So knew I in that light’s severe excess 

The presence of that Shape which on the stream 425 

Moved, as I moved along thd wilderness, 

‘More dimly than a day-appearing dream, 

The ghost of a forgotten form ot sleep: 

A li^t of heaven, whose half-extinguished beam 
^ The favourite song, Sianco di pascolcai' h pecorrite, is a Brasciau national 
air.—[M rs. Shellky's Note.] 7 
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‘ Through the sick day in which we wake to weep 
Glimmers, for ever sought, for ever lost; 

So did that shape its obscure tenour keep 

‘ Beside my path, as spent as a ghost; ' ^ 

But the new Vision, and the cold bright car, 

With solemn speed and stunning music, crossed 

‘ The forest, and as if from some dread war 
Triumphantly reiilrning, the loud million 
Fiercely extolled the fortune of her star. 

I 

‘A moving arch of victory, the vermilion 
And green and azure plumes of Iris had 
Built high over hor wmd-wingfed pavilion, 

‘And underneath aethereal glory clad 
The wilderness, and far before her flew 
The tempest of the splendour, which forbade 

‘Shadow to fall from leaf and stone; the crew , 
Seemed in that light, like atomies to dance 
Within a sunbeam ;—s{/me upon the new 

‘Embroidery of flowers, that did enhance 
The grassy vesture of the desert, played, 

Forgetful of the chariot’s swift advance; 

‘ Others stood gazing, till within the shade 
Of the great mountain its light left them dim; 
Others <Jlbtspeeded it; and others made 

‘Circles around it, like the clouds that swim 
Round the high moon in a bright sea of air; 

And more did follow, with existing hymn, 

‘The chariot and the captives fettered there;— 

But all like bubbles on an eddymg flood 
Fell into the same track at last, and weie 

‘Borne onward.—! among the multitude 

Was swept—me, sweetest flowers delayed not long; 

Me, not the shadow nor the solitude; 

‘ Me, not that falling stream’s Lethean song; 

Mo, not the phantom of that early Form 
Which moved upon its motion—but among 

‘ The thickest billows of that living storm 
I plimged, and bared my bosom* to the clime 
Of that cold light, whose airs too soon deform. 

‘Before tlie chariot had begun to climb 
The opposing steep of that mysterious dell, 
a wonder worthy of the rhyme 

464 oarly] a 6 ry. Fomian. 
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‘ Of him who from the lowest depths of hell, 
Through every paradise and through all glory, 

Love fed serene, and who returned to tell, 

‘ The wo»ds of hate and awe; the wcftidrous story 
How all things are transfigured except Love; 

For deaf as is a sea, which wrath makes hoaiy, 

‘ The world can hear not the sweet notes that move 
The sphere whose hght is melody to lovers— 

A wonder worthy of his rhyme.—The giove • 

‘ Grew dense with shadows to its inmost covers, 

The earth W'as gray with phantoms, and the air 
Was peopled with dim foims, as when there hoverg 

‘ A flock of vampire-bats before the glare 
Of the tiopic sun, bringing, ere evening, 

Strange nij^ht upon some Indian islethus were 

‘ Phantoms diffused around; and some did fling 
Shadows of shadow's, yet unlike themselves. 

Behind them; some like eaglets on the wmg 

‘Were lost in the white day; others like elves 
Danced in a thousand unimagined shapes 
Upon the sunny streams and grassy shelves; 

‘And others sate chattering like restless apes •**’ 
On vulgar hands, ... ^ 

Home made a cradle of the ermined capes 

‘ Of kingly mantles ; some across the tiar 
Of pon^ifts sate like vultures; ofhers played 
Under the crown W'hich girt with empiie 

A baby’s or an idiot’s brow, and made 
Their nests m it. The old anatomies 
Sate hatching their bare broods under the shade 

‘ Of daemon wings, and laughed from their dead eyes 
To reassume the delegated power, 

Arrayed in W'hich those worms did monarchize, 

‘ Who made this earth their chameL Others more 
Humble, like falcons, sate upon the fist 
Of common men, and round their heads did soar; 

‘ Or like small gnats and flies, as thick as mist 
On evening marshes, thronged about the brow 
Of lawyers, statesmen, priest and theoiist 

475 a%ve Soscombe MS. ; oar© 1824. 486 isle Boscombe*MS .; 
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‘And others, like discoloured flakes of sno^v 
On fairest bosoms and the sunniest hair, 

Fell, and were melf^ed by the youthful glow 

‘ Which they extinguished; and, like tears, they were 
A veil to those from whose faint lids they rained 5*5 

In drops of sorrow. I became aware 

‘ Of wiience those forms proceeded which thus stained 
The track in which we moved. After brief space, 

From every form the beauty slowly waned; 

‘ From every firmest limb and fairest face 530 

The strength and freshness fell like dust, and left 
The action and the shai)e without the grace 

‘ Of life. The marble brow of youth was cleft 
With care; and in those eyes where once hope shone, 

Desire, like a lioness bereft 5*5 

‘ Of her last cub, glared ere it died; each one 
Of that great crowd sent forth incessantly 
These shadows, numerous as the dead leaves blown 

‘In autumn evening from a poplar tree. 

Each like himself and like each other were 530 

At first; but some distorted seemed to be 

‘ Obscure clouds, moulded by the casual air; 

And of this stuff the car’s creative ray 
Wrought the busy phantoms that were there, 

‘As the sun shapes the clouds; thus on the way 535 

]\Iask after mask fell from the countenance 
And form of all; and long before the day 

‘Was old, the jov which waked like heaven’s glance ^ 

The sleepers in the oblivious valley, died; 

And some grew weary of the^ ghastly dance, 540 

‘And fell, as I have fallen, by the wayside 

Those soonest from whose forms most shadows passed, 

And least of strength and beauty did abide. 

'Then, what is life? I cried.’— 

CANCELLED OPENING OP ‘THE TRIUMPH OP LIFE’ 

[Published by Miss M. Blind, Westminster Eeview, July, 1870 .] 

Out of the eastern shadow,of the Earth, 

Amid the clouds upon its margin gray 
Scattered by Night to swathe in its bright birth 

In gold and fleecy snow the infant Day, 

The ^orious Sun wose: beneath his light, 5 

‘^'The earth and all ... . 

515 those] eyes qj. Rossetti. 534 Wrought BoseomU MS. ; Wrapt 1824, 



EARLY POEMS [ 1814 , 1816 ] 

[The poems which follow appeared, with a few exceptions, either in the 
volumes published from time to time by Shelley himsiBlf, or in the Posthumous 
Poems of 1824, qr in the Poetical Works of 1839, pf which a second and enlarged 
edition was published by Mrs. Shelley in the same year. A few made then- 
first appearance in some fugitive publication—such as Leigh Hunt’s Literary 
Pocfcef-iioofc—and were subsequently incorporated in the collective editions 
In every case the eddio pnnceps and (where this is possible) the exact date 
of composition are indicated below the title.] 

• 

STANZA, WRITTP AT BRACKNELL 

[Composed March, 1814. Published in Hogg’s Life of Shelley, 1858.] 

Thy dewy looks sink in my breast; could have borne my wayward 
Thy gentle words stir poison lot: * 

there; The chains that bind this ruined 

Thou hast disturbed the only rest soul 

That was the portion of despair! Had cankered then—but crushed 
Subdued to Duty’s hard control, 5 it not. 


STANZAS.-APRIL, 1814 

[Composed at Bracknell, April, 1814. Published with Alastor, 1816.] 

Away ! the moor is dark beneath the moon, 

Rapid clouds have drank the^ last pale beam of even: 

Away! the gathering winds will call the darkness soon. 

And profoundest midnight shroud the serene lights o^heaven. 

Pause not! The time’is past! Every voice cries, Away! 5 

Tempt not with one last tear thy friend’s ungentle mood: 

TIw lover's eye, so glazed and cold, dares not entreat thy stay 
Duty and dfereliction guide thee back to solitude. 

Away, awayl to thy sad and silent home; 

Pour bitter tears on its desolated health; lo 

Watch the dim shades as like ghosts* they go and come, 

And complicate strange webs of melanchmy mirth. 

The leaves of wasted autumn woods shall float around thine head: 

The blooms of dewy spring shall gleam beneath thy feet: 

But thy soul or this world must fade in the frost that binds the dead, 
Ere midnight's frown and morning’s smile, ere thou and peace may meet. 

m 

The cloud shadows of midnight possess their own repose, 17 

For the weary winds are silent, or the moon is in the deep: 

Some respite to its turbulence ui^resting ocean knows; 

Whatever moves, or toils, or grieves, hath its appointed sleep. ao 

Thou in the grave shalt rest—yet till the phantoms flee 
Which that house and heath and garden made dear to thee erewhile, 
Thy remembrance, and repentance, and deep musings are not free 
From the music of two voices and the light of one «weet smile. 
Stanzas —6 tear J81S ; glance 1839. 
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TO HARRIET 

[Composed May, 1814, Published (from the Esdaile MSS.) by Dowden, 

Life of 8helk]i, 1887 ] 


Thy look of love has power to calm 
The stormiest passion of my soul; 
Tl^ ffentle words are drops of balm 
In life’s too bitter bowl; 

Ko grief IS mine, but that alone 5 
These choicest blessings I have 
known 

Harriet! if all who long to live 
In the warm sunshine of thine eye, 
That price b«yond all pain must 
give,— 

Beneath thy sconi to die; 10 

Then hear thy chosen own too late 
His heart most worthy of thy hate. 

Be thou, then, one among mankind 
Whose heart is harder not for 
state, 

Thou only virtuous, gentle, kind, 15 


Amid a world of hate; 

Ami by a slight endurance seal 
A follow-being’s lasting weal 

For pale with anguish is his cheek, 
Ills breath conies fast, his eyes are 
dim, 20 

Thy name is struggling ere he 
s]>eak, 

Weak IS each trembling limb; 

In mercy let him not endure 
The misery of a fatal cure. 

Oh, trust for once no erring 
guide! , ^ 25 

Bid the remorseless feeling flee; 
’Tis malice, ’tis revenp, ’tis pride, 
’Tis anything but thee; 

Oh, deign a nobler pride to prove. 
And pity if thou canst not l/'^e. 30 


TO MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT GODWIN 

[CompdSfed June, 1814. Published in Fodhumfus Poem, 1824.] 

I 

Mine eyes were dim with tears un-, Whilst thou alone, then not re¬ 
shed ; I gai’ded, 

Yes, I was firm—thus wert nbti The thou alqfie should be, 

thou' To spend years thus, and be re- 
My baffled looks did fear yet dread, i warded, 15 

To meet thy looks—I could not' As thou, sweet love, requited me 
know I When none were near—Oh! I did 


Howanxiously they sought to shine 5 
With soothing pity upon mine. 

n 

To sit and curb the soul’s mute 
rage 

Which preys upon itself alone; 
To curse the life which is the cage 
. Of fettered grief that dares not 
groan, 10 

Hiding from many a careless eye 
The flcomed load of agony. 

To wert V839; did 1554. 

JW; thym. 


wake 

From torture for that moment’s sake. 
IV 

Upon my heart thy accents sweet ' 
Of peace and pity fell like dew 20 
On flowers half deadthy lips did 
, meet 

Mine tremblingly; thy dark eyes 
throw 

Their soft persuasion on my brain, 
Charming away its dream of pain. 

3 fear 1554,1839; yearn Rossetti. 83 Their 
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V 

We are not happy, sweet! our state 
Is strange and full of doubt and 
fear; 26 

More need of words that ills abate 
ResGiTe or censuie ccune not near 
Our sacred friendship, lest theie be 
No solace left for thee and me. 30 


VI 

Gentle and good and mild thou art, 
Nor can 1 live if thou appear 
Aught but thyself, or turn thine 
heait 

Away fiom me, or stoop to wear 
The mask of scorn, altlioiigh it be 35 
To hide the love thou foel’st for me. 


TO- 

[Published in Foehcal Woiks, 1'839, 2nd ed. See Editor’s Note.] 

Yet look on me—take not thine eyes away, 

Which feed upon the lovo within mine owp, 
Which IS indeed but the reflected ray 
01 thine own beauty from my spirit thrown. 

Yet speak to me—thy voice is as the tone 
Of Jjiy heart’s echo, and I think I hear 
That thou yet lovest me; yet thou alone 
Like one befoie a mirror, witWbut care 
Of aught but thine own features, imaged there; 
And yet I wear out life in watching thee; 

A toil so sweet at times, and thou indeed 
Art kind when I am sick, and pity me. 


MUTABILITY 

t 

[Published with Alastor^ 1816.] 

We are as clouds that veil the midnight moon; 

How restlessly they speed, and gleam, and quiver, 

Streaking the darkness ladiiintly 1—yet soon 
Night closes round, and they are lost for ever: 

Or like forgotten lyres, whose dissonant strings 5 

Give various response to each varying blast, 

To whose fiail frame no second motion brings 
One mood or modulation like the last. 

We rest.—A dream has power to poison sleep; 

We rise.—One wandering thought pollutes the day; 10 

We feel, conceive or reason, laugh or weep; 

Embrace fond woe, or cast our cares away: 

It is the same!—For, be jt joy or sorrow, 

The path of its departure still is free: 

Man’s yesterday may ne’er be like his morrow; 15 

Nought may endure but Mutability. 

go thee] thou 1824,1889. ga can 1 1889 ; I can 1624. 36 feel'st 1839 ; feel 1824. 

Mutnhhiy.-^iS may 1816 ; can Lodm, chap xlix, 1885 (Mrs. Sheiley). 16 Nought 
may enduie but 1816 Nor aught endure sava iodori, chap. xUx, 1885 (Mrs. Shelley). 
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ON DEATH 

[For the date of <»raposition see Editor’s Note. Published with 

Alastor^ 1810.] 

There is ho work, nor devicr, nor knowledge, nob wisdom, in the 
GRAVE, WHITHER THOU GOEST.— EccUsiasteS . 

The pale, the cold, and the moony smile 
Which the meteor beam of a starless night 
Sheds on a lonely and sea-girt isle, 

Ere the, dawning of morn’s undoubted light, 

Is the flame of life so fickle and wan 5 

That flits round our steps till their strength is gone. 

0 manl hold thee on in courage of soul 
Through the stormy shades of thy worldly way, 

And the billows of cloud that around thee roll 
Shall sleep in the light of a wondrous day, lo 

Where Hell and Heaven shall leave thee free 
To the universe of destiny. > 

This world is the wirse of all we know, 

This world is the mother of all we feel, 

And the coming of death is a fearful blow 15 

To a brain unencompassed with nerves of steel; 

When all that we know, or feel, or see, 

Shall pass like an unreal mystery. 

The secret things of the grave are there, 

Wlffe'e all but this frame must surely^be, 20 

Though the fine-wrought eye and the wondrous ear 
No longer will live to hoar or to see 
All that IS great and all that is strange 
In the boundless realm gf unending mange. 

Who telleth a tale of unspeaking death? * 25 

Who hfteth the veil of what is to come ? 

Who painieth the shadows that are beneath 
The wide-winding caves of the peopled tomb? 

Or uniteth the hopes of what shall be 

With the fears and the love for that which we see? 30 


A SUMMER EVENING CHURCHYARD 

Lechlade, Gloucestebsiiire 

[Composed September, 1816. Published with Alastor, 181C,] 

The wind has swept from the wide atmosphere 
Each vapour that obscured the sunset’s ray ; 

And pallid Evening twines its beaming hair 
In duskier braids around tlie languid eyes of Day; 

Silence ^nd Twilight, unbeloved of men, 5 

Creep hand in hand from yon obscurest glen. 
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They breathe their spells towards the departing day, 
Encompassing the earth, air, stars, and sea; 

Light, sound, and motion own the potent sway, 
Responding to the charm with its own mj^stery. 

The winds are still, or the dry church*tower giass 
Knows not their gentle motions as they pass. 

Thou too, aSreal Pile I whose pinnacles 
Point from one shrine like pyramids of fire, 

Obeyest in silence their sweet solemn spells. 

Clothing in hues of heaven thy dim and distant spire, 
Around whose lessening and invisible height 
Gather among the stars the clouds of night. 

The dead are sleeping in their sepulchres: 

And, mouldering as they sleep, a thrilling sound, , 

Half sense, half thought, among the daikness stirs, 
Bieathed from their wormy beds all living things around, 
And mingling with the still night and mute sky 
Its awful hjLish is felt inaudibly. 

Thus solemnized and softened, death js mild 
And terroiless as this serenest night: 

Here could I hope, like some inquinng child 
Sporting on graves, that death did hide fiom human sight 
Sweet secrets, or beside its breathless sleep 
That loveliest dreams perpetual watch did keep. 

TO - 

[Published wnth Alastor, 1816. See Editor’s Note.] 
AAKPT2I AlOIsn HOTMON ’AnOTMON. 

Oh I there are spirits of the air, 

An(i genii of tlie evening brdfeze, 

And gentle ghosts, with eyes as fair 
As star-beams among twilighi trees 
Such lovely ministers to meet 
Oft hast thou turned from men thy lonely feet. 

With mountain winds, and babbling springs, 

And moonlight seas, that aie the voice 
Of these inexplicable things, 

Thou didst hold commune, and rejoice 
When they did answer thee; but they 
Cast, like a woithless boon, thy love away. 

And thou hast sought in storry eyes 
Beams that were never meant tor* thine, 

Another’s wealthtame sacrifice 
To a fund faith! still dost thou pine? 

Still dost thou hope that greeting hands, 

Voice, looks, or hps, may answer thy demands? 

I of 1 S 16 ; in 18 S 9 . 8 moonlight iSi8; mountain 1839 . 
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Ah! wherefore didst thou build thine hope 
On the false earth’s inconstancy? 

Did thine own ^ind afford no scope 
Of love, or moving thoughts to thee ? 

That natural scenes br human smiles _ » 

Could steal the power to wind thee in their wiles? 

Yes, all the faithless smiles are fled 
Whose falsehood left thee broken-hearted; 

The glory of the moon is dead; 

Niglit’s ghosts and dreams have now departed; 
Thine own soul still is true to thee, 

But changed to a foul fiend through misery. 

This fiend, whose ghastly nresence ever 
Besifi* thee like thy shadow hangs, 

Dream not to chasethe mad endeavour 
Would scourge thee to severer pangs. 

Be as thou art. Thy settled fate, 

Dark as it is, all change would aggravate. ' 


TO WORDSWORTH 
[Pubhshed with Alastor, 1816.] 

Poet of Nature, thou hast wept to know 
That things depart which never may return; 
Childhood and youth, friendsliip and love’s first glow, 
Have Ifed like sweet dreams, leaving the§ to mourn. 
These common woes I feel. One loss is mine 
Which thou too feel’st, yet I alone deplore. 

Thou wert as a lone star, whose light did shine 
On some frail bark in winter’s midnight roar: 

Thou liast like to a rock-built refuge stood • 
Above the blind and battling multitude: 

In honoured poverty thy‘voice did weave 
Songs consecrate to trutn and liberty,— 

Deserting these, thou leavest me to grieve, 

Thus having been, that thou shouldst cease to be. 


FEELINGS OF A REPUBLICAN ON THE FALL 
OF BONAPARTE 
[Published with Alastor, 1816 .] 

I HATEn thee, fallen .tyrant! 'I did groan 
To think that a most unambitious slave, 

Like thou, shouldst dance and revel on the grave 
Of Liberty. Thou mightst have built thy throne 
Where it had stood even now: thou didst prefer 
A frail alid bloody pomp which Time has swept 
In fragments towards Ohlivion. Massacre, 
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For tliis I prayed, would on thy sleep have crept, 
Treason and Slavery, Rapine, and Lust, 

And stifled thee, their minister. I kijow 
Too late, since thou and France are in the dust, 
Thaf Virtue owns a more eternal foe 
Than Force or Fraud; old Custom, legal Crime, 
And bloody Faith the foulest birth of Time. 


LINES 

■ 

[Published in Hunt’s Likrary Pocket-Book, 182.3, where it is headed November, 
1815. Reprinted in the Posthumous Poems, 1824. See Editor’s Note,] 

III 


The cold earth slept below, 

Above the cold sky shone; 

And all around, with a chilling 
sound. 

From caves of ice and fields.of 
snow, 

The breath of night like death did 
flow _ 5 

Beneath the sinking moon, 

II 

The wintry hedge was black. 

The green grass was not seen, 
The birds did rest oH the bare 
thorn’s breast, * 

Whose roots, beside the pathway 
track, 10 

Had bound their folds o’er many 
a crack 

Which tne frost had made be¬ 
tween. 


Thine eyes glowed in the glare 

Of the moon’s dying light; 

As a fen-fire’s beam on a sluggish 
stieam 15 

Gleams dimly, so the moon shone 
there, 

Andrit yellowed the strings of thy 
raven hair. 

That shook in the wind of night. 

IV 

The moon made thy lips pale, be¬ 
loved— 

The wind madethy bosom chill— 
The night did shed on thy dear 
head 21 

Its frozen dew, and thou didst 
he 

•Where the bitter breath of the 
naked sky 

• Might visit thee at will. 


17 raveu 1S23 ; tangled 1824. 
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NOTE ON THE EAELY POEMS. BY MRS. SHELLEY 


The remainder of Shelley’s Poems 
will be arranged in the order ki which 
they were written. Of course, mistakes 
will occur in placing some of the shorter 
ones; for, as I have said, many of these 
were thrown aside, and I never saw 
them till I had the misery of looking 
over his writings after the hand that 
traced them was dnst; and some were 
in the hands of others, and I never saw 
them till now. The subjects of the 
poems are oftgn to me an unerring 
guide; but on other occasions I can 
only guess, by finding them in the 
pages of the same manuscript book 
that contains poems with the date of 
whose composition 1 am fully con¬ 
versant. In the present arrai%ement 
all Ins poetical translations will be 
placed together at tlie end. 

The loss of his early papers prevents 
my being able to give any of the pootry 
of his boyhood. Of the few I give as 
Early Poetns, the gi-eater part were 
published with^laafor; some of them 
were written previously, some at the 
same period. The poem beginning 
‘Oh, there are spirits in the air’ was 
addressed in idea to Coleridge, whom 
he never knew; and at whose characfer 
he could only guess imperfectly, through 
his wiitings, and accounts he heard of 
him fiom some who knew him well. 
Ho regarded his change of opinions as 
rathei an act of will than conviction, 
and believed that in his inner heart 
he would be haunted by what Shelley 
considered the better and holier aspi¬ 
rations of hia youth. The summer 
evening that suggested to him the 
poem written in the churchyard of 
Lechlade occurred during his,voyage 


up the Thames in 1816. He had been 
advised by a physiciam to live as much 
as possible in the open air; and a 
fortnight of a bright warm July was 
spent in tracing the Thames to its 
source. He never spent a season more 
tranquilly than the summer of 18] 6, 
He had just recovered from a severe 
pulmonary attack; the weather was 
warm and pleasant. He lived near 
Windsor Forest; and his life was spent 
under its shades or on the water, medi¬ 
tating subjects for verse. Hitherto, he 
had chiefly aimed at extending his po¬ 
litical doctrines, and attempted so to 
do by appeals in prpse essays to the 
people, exhorting them to claim their 
rights; but he had now begun to feel 
that the time for action was not npo 
in England, and that the pen was the 
only instrument wherewith to prepare 
the way for better things. 

In the scanty journals kept during 
those years I find a record of the books 
that ShellejT read during several years. 
During the ye*ars of 1814 and 1815 the 
list is extensive. It includes, in Greek, 
Homer, Hesiod, Theocritus, the his¬ 
tones of Thucydides and Herodotus, 
and Diogenes Laertius, iln Latin, Pe- 
tronius, Suetonius, some of the works 
of Cicero, a large proportion of those 
of Seneca and Livy. In English, 
Milton’s poems, Wordsworth’s ExcAir- 
ston, Southey’s Muloe and Th<iM)a, 
Locke On the Human Understanding, 
Bacon’s Novum Organum. In Italian, 
Aiiosto, Tasso, and Alfieri. In French, 
the Edimes d’un Solitaire of Rous¬ 
seau. To these may be added several 
modern books of travels. He read few 
dovels. 
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THE SUNSET ' 

[Written at l^ishopsj^ate, 1816 (spring). Published in full in the Posthumous 
Poem, 1824 . Lines 9 - 20 , and 28 - 42 , appeared in Hunt’s Literary Pocket-Book, 
1823 , under the titles, respectively, of Swnset From an Unpublished Poem, 
and Grief. A Fragment.] 

There late was One within whose subtle being, 

As light and wind within some delicate cloud • 

That fades amid the blue ncion’s burning sky, 

Genius and death contended. None, may know 

The sweetness of the joy which made his breath 5 

Fail, like the trances of the summer air, 

When, with the Lady of bis love, who then 
Firat knew the unreserve of mingled being, 

He walked along the pathway of a field 
Which to^the east a hoar wood shadowed o’er, 

Hut to the west was open to the sky. 

There now the sun had sunk, but lines of gold 
Hung on the ashen clouds, and on the points 
Of the far level grass and nodding flowers 
And the old dandelion’s hoary beard, ■ 

And, mingled with the shades of twilight, lay 
On the brown massy woods-and in the east 
The broad and burning moon lingeringly rose 
Between the black trunks of the crowded trees, •• 

While the faint*stais were gathering overhead.— 

‘Is it not strange, Isabel,’ said the youth, 

*I never saw the sun*^ Wo will walk here 
To-morrow; thou slialt look 011 it with me.’ 

That night the youth and lady mingled lay 
In love and sleen—but when morning came 25 

The lady found ner lover dead and cold. 

Let none believe that God in mercy gave 
That stroke. The lady died not, nor m-ew wild, 

But year by year lived on—in truth f think 

Her gentleness and patience and sad smiles, 30 

And that she did not die, but lived to tend 

Her agtjd father, were a kind of madness. 

If madness ’tis to be unlike the world. 

For but to see her were to read the tale 

Woven by some subtlest bard, to make hard hearts 33 

Dissolve away in wisdom-working gnof 

Her eyes were black and lustreless and wan: 

Her eyelashes were worn away with tears, 

Her lips and cheeks were like things dead—so pale; 

4 death 1839 ; youth 1824. 23 sun ? We will walk 1824 f sunrise? We will 

wake cj. Forman, 37 Her eyes.,. wan Hunt, 1823 ; omitUd 1824,1889. 38 worn 

1824} torn 1839. 
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Her hands were thin, and through their wandering veins 40 

And weak articulations might be seen 

Day’s ruddy ligl^t. The tomb of thy dead self 

Which one vexed ghost inhabits, night and day, 

Is all, lost child, tnafr now remains of thee! • 

‘Inheritor of more than earth can give, 45 

Passionless calm and silence unreproved, 

Whether the dead find, oh, not sleep! but rest, 

And are the uncomplaining things they seem, 

Oi- live, or drop in the deep sea of Love, 

Oh, tint like thine, mine epitaph were—Peace! ’ 50 

This ^vas the only moan sho ever made. 

HYMN TO INTELLECTUAL BEAUTY 

[Composed, probably, in Switzerland, m the summer of 1816. Published 
in Hunt’s Examiner, January 19, 1817, and with liosalind and Helen, 1819.] 

I 

The awful shadow of some unseen Power * 

Floats though unseen,among us,—visiting 
This vaiious world with as inconstant wing 
As summer winds that creep from flower to flower,— 

Like moonbeams that behind some piny mountain shower, 5 
It visits with inconstant glance 
Each human heart and countenance; 

Like hues and harmonies of evening,— 

Like jjlouds in siaidight widely spread,— 

Like memory of music fled,— , 1*5 

Like auglit that for its grace may be 
Dear, and yet dealer for its mystery, 

II 

Spirit of Beauty, that dost consecrate < 

With thine own hues all thou dost shine upon 
Of human thought or form,—where art thou gone? 15 

Why dost thou pass away and leave our state. 

This dim vast vale of tears, vacant and desolate? 

Ask why the sunlight not for ever 
Weaves rainbows o^er yon mountain-river. 

Why aught should fail and fade that once is shown, ao 

Why fear and dream and death and biith 
Cast on the daylight of this earth 
Such gloom,—why man has such a scope 
For love and hate, despondency and hope? 

• III 

No voice from some suhlimer world hath ever 25 

To sage or poet these re^onsos given— 

Therefore the names of Demon, Ghost, and Heaven, 

9 1819 ; amongst 1817. 14 dost 1819 ; doth 1817. bi fear and dream 

1819 ; care and pain Boscmhe MS. 
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Remain the records of their vain endeavour, 

Frail spells—whose uttered charm might not avail to sever, 

From all we hear and all we see, jo 

Doubt, chance, and mutability. * 

Thy light filone—like mist o’er mountains driven. 

Or music by the night-wind sent 
Through strings of some still instrument, 

Or moonlight on a midnight stream, 3i 

Gives grace and truth to life’s unquiet dream. 

IV 

Love, Hope, and Self-esteem, like clouds depart 
And come, for some uncertam moments lont. 

Man were immortal, and omnipotent, 

Didst thou, unknown and awful as thou art, 4° 

Keep with thy glorious train firm state within his Ifeart. 

Thou messenger of sympathies, 

That wax and wane in lovers’ eyes— 

Thou—that to human thought art nourishinont, 

Like dal’kness to a dying flame! 45 

Depart not as thy shadow came, • 

Depart not—lest the gi’ave should bo, 

Like liie and fear, a dark reality. 

V 

While yet a boy I sought for ghosts, and sped 
Through many a listening chamber, cave and ruin, 5° 

And starlight wood, with fearful steps pursuing ^ 

Hopes of high^ talik with the departed dead. 

I called on poisonous names with which our youth is fed; 

I was not heard—I saw iheiii not— 

When musing deeply on the lot ^ 55 

Of life, at that sweet time when .winds are wooing 
All \ital things that wake to bring 
News of birds and blossoming,— 

Sudden, thy shadow fell on me; 

I shrieked, and clasped my hands in ecstasy! 

VI 

I vowed that I would dedicate my powers 
To thee and thiiio—have I not kept the yow‘^ 

With beating heart and streaming eyes, even now 
I call the phantoms of a thousand hours 

Each from nis voiceless grave: they have in visioned bowers 6j 
Of studious zeal or love’s^ delight 
Outwatched with me the envious*night— 

They know that never joy illumed my brow 
Unlinked with hope that thou wouldst free 
This world from its dark slavery, 7 ® 

That thou— 0 awful Loveliness, 

Wouldst give whate’er these words cannot express. 

37-48 omitted Boscombe MS. 44 art 1817 ; are 1819. 
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VII 

The day becomes more solemn and serene 
When noon is past—there is a harmony 
In autumn, an(T a lustre in its skv, 75 

Which throiif^h the summer is not heard or seen, i 
As if it could not be, as if it had not been! 

Thus let thy power, which like the truth 
Of nature on my passive youth 

Descended, to my onward life supply 8o 

Its calm—to one who worships thee, 

And every form containing thee, 

Whom, Spirit fair, thy spells did bind 
To fear himself, and love all human kind. 

MONT BLANC 

* LINES WRITTEN IN THE VALE OP CIIAMOUNT 

[Composed in Switzerland, July, 1816 (see date below). Printed at the end 
of the History of a Six Weelcs’ Tour published by Shelley in 1817, and reprinted 
with Posthumous Poems, 1824. Amongst the Boscombe MSS. is a draft of this 
Ode, mainly in pencil, which has been collated by Dr. Garnett.] 

I 

The everlasting universe of things 

Plows through the mind, and rolls its rapid waves, 

Now dark—now glittering—now reflecting gloom— 

Now lending splendour, wheie from secret hpiinga 

The source of human thought its tribute brings 5 

Of ivatersfii-witli a sound but half its own, 

Such as a feeble brook will oft assume ' 

In the wild woods, among the mountains lone, 

Where waterfalls around it leap for ever, 

Whero woods and winds contend, and a vast river lo 

Over its rocks ceaselessly bift'bts and raves. * 

II 

Thus thou, Ravine of Arve—dark, deop Ravine— 

Thou many-coloured, many-voiced vale, 

Over whose pines, and crags, and caverns sail 
Past cloud-shadows and sunbeams: awful scene, 15 

Where Power in likeness^ of the Arve comes down 
Prom the ice-gulfs that gird his secret tlirone, 

Bursting through these dark mountains like the flame 
fIf lightning through the tempestthou dost lie, 

Thy ^ant brood of pines around ihee clinging, 20 

Children of elder time, in whose, devotion 
The chainless winds siill come and ever came 
To drink their odours, and their mighty swinging 
To hear—an old and solemn harmony; 

Thine earthly rainbows stretched across the sweep 35 

Of the aethereal waterfall, whose veil 
76 or iSi® ; nor iSSe. 13 cloud-shadows] cloud shadows 18J7; cloud, shadows 
1S21 ; clouds, shadows J8$9, ao Thy l$2i ; The 1839. 
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Bobes some unsculptured image: the strange sleep 
Wliich when the voices of the desert fail 
Wraps all in its own deep eternity;— 

Thv caverns echoing to the Arve’s commotion, 

A loud, loJie sound no other sound can* tame; 

Thou ai*t pervaded with that ceaseless motion, 

Thou ait the path of that unresting sound— 

Dizzy Ravine! and when I gaze on thee 
I seem as in a trance sublime and strange 
To muse on my own separate fantasy, 

My own, my human mind, which passively 
Now renders and receives fast-influencings, 

Holding an unremitting interchange 
With the clear univei’se of things around; 

One legion of wild thoughts, whose wandering wingi^ 
Now float above thy darkness, and. now rest 
Where that or thou art no unbidden guest, 

In the still cave of the Avitch Poesy, 

Socking amQiig the shadoAVS that pass by 
Ghosts of all things that are, some shade of thee, 

Some phantom, some faint image; til? the breast 
From wliich they fled recalls them, thou art there 1 

III 

Some say that gleams of a remoter world 
Visit the spul in sleep,-that death is slumber, 

And that its shapes the busy thoughts outnumber 
Of those who wake and live,—I look on high; 

Has some unknown omnipotence unfurled 
The veil of life and death ? or do I lie 
In dream, and does the mightier Avorld of sleep 
Spread far around and inaca^ssibly 
Its circli^^s? For the very spirit fails. 

Driven like a homeless cloud from steep to steep 
That vanishes among the vieAvlesp gales! 

Far, far aboA’'e, pieiciiig the infinite sky, 

Mont Blanc appears,—still, snowy, and serene— 

Its subject mountains their uneanhly forms 
Pile around it, ice and rock; broad vales between 
Of frozen floods, unfathomable deeps, 

Blue as the overhanging heaven, that spread 
And Avind among the accumulated steeps; 

A desert peopled by the storms alone, 

Save when the eagle brings some hunter’s bone, 

And the wolf trades her thene-how hideously 
Its shapes are heaped around 1 rude. Bare, and high, 

G-lastly, and scarred, and riven.—Is this the scene 
Where the old Earthquake-daemon taught her young . 
Ruin? Were these their toys? or did a sea 
Of fire envelop once this silent snow? , 

53 unfurled] upfurled < 5 . James Thomson (‘B.7.*). 56 Spread 1824 ; 

69 tracks her there 1824 ; watches her Boscombs MS, 
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None can reply—all seems eternal now. 75 

The_ wilderness has a mysterious tongue 
Which teaches awful doubt, or taith so mild, 

So solemn, so serfene, that man may be, 

But for such faith, with nature reconciled; * 

Thou hast a voice, great Mountain, to repeal 6o 

Large codes of fraud and woe; not understood 
By all, but which the wise, and great, and good 
Interpret, or make felt, or deeply feel. 

The fields, the lakes, the forests, and the streams, 

Ocean, and all the living things that dwell 85 

Within the daedal earth; lightning, and rain. 

Earthquake, and fiery flood, and hurricane. 

The torpor of the year when feeble dreams 

Visit the hidden buds, or dreamless sleep 

Holds every future leaf and flow'erthe bound 90 

With which from that detested trance they leap; 

The works and ways of man, their death and birtli, 

And that of him and aU that his may be; 

All things that move and breathe with toil and sound 

Are bom and die; revolve, subside, and swell. 95 

Power dwells apart in its tranquillity, 

Remote, serene, and inaccessible: 

And tlus^ the naked countenance of earth. 

On which 1 gaze, even these primaeval mountains 

Teach thq^dvertiug mind. TI10 glaciers creep ^ 100 

Like snakes that watch their prey, from tlu»r far fountains. 

Slow rolling on ; there, many a precipice, 

Frost and the Sun in scorn of mortal power 
Have piled: dome, pyramid, and pinnacle, 

A city of death, distinct witii many a tower , 105 

And wall impregnable of beaming'ice. 

Yet not a city, but a flood qf rum 

Is there, that from the boundaries of the sky 

Rolls its perpetual stream; vast pinas are strewing 

Its destined path, or in the mangled soil no 

Branchless and shattered stand; the rocks, drawn down 

From yon remotest waste, have overthrown 

The limits of the dead and living world. 

Never to be reclaimed. The dwelling-place 

Of insects, beasts, and birds, becomes its spoil; 115 

Their food and their retreat for ever gone. 

So much of life and joy is lost. . The race 
Of man flies far in dredfl; his work and dwelling 
Vimish, like smoke before the tempest’s stream. 

And their place is not known. Below, vast caves no 

Shine In the rushing torrents’ restless gleam, 

Which fi'om. those secret chasms in tumult welling 

79 But for such 1824 ; In such a Bmmbe MS. io8 boundaries of the sky] boundary 
of the skies q;. (c/. U, 102,106), lat torrents’] torrent's 1817,18^, 1839, 
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Meet in the vale, and one majestic Eiver, 

The breath and blood of distant lands, for ever 

Eolls its loud waters to the ocean-waves, las 

Breathes its swift vapours to tlie cii cling ail:. 

• I 

V 

Mont Blanc yet gleams on highthe power is there, 

The still ana solemn power or many sights, 

And many sounds, and much of life and death. 

In the calm darkness of the moonless nights, 130 

In the lone glare of day, the snows descend • 

Upon that Mountain; none beholds them there, 

Nor when the flakes burn in the sinking sun. 

Or the star-beams dart through them Winds contend 
Silently there, and heap the snow with breath 135 

Eapid and strong, but silently! Its homo * 

The voiceless lightning in those solitudes 

Keeps imioceiitly, and like vapour broods 

Over the si\pw. The secret Strength of things 

Which governs thought, and to the infinite dome 140 

Of Heaven is as a law, inhabits thee > 

And what were thou, and earth, and stars, and sea, 

If to the human mind’s imaginings 
Silence and solitude were vacancy ? 

July 23, 1816. 

CANCELLED PASSAGE OF MONT BLANC 

[Published by Garnett, EeZics of Shdley, 1862 j^ 

There is a voice, not understood by all. 

Sent from these desert-caves. It is the roar 
Of the rent ice-cliff which the sunbeams call. 

Plunging into the vale—it is,the blast 

Desiendmg on the pines—the torrents pour. ... 5 

FRAGMENT: HOME 

[Published by Garnett, Relics of Shdley, 1862.] 

Dear home, thou scene of earliest hopes and joys, 

The least of which wronged Memory ever mates 
Bitterer than all thine unremembered tears. 

FRAGMENT OF A GHOST STORY 

[Published by Garnett, Belies of Shdley, 1862 .] 

A SHOVEL of his^hes took 
From the hearth’s obscurest nook, 

Muttering mysteries as she went, 

Helen and Henry knew that Granny 
Was as much afraid of Ghosts as any, $ 

And so they followed hard— 

But Helen clung to her brother’s arm, 

And her own spasm made her shake. " 
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NOTE ON POEMS OP 1816 , BY MRS. SHELLEY 


SniLiBY wrote little during this 
year. The poem entitled The Sunset 
was written in the spring of the year, 
while still residing at Bishopsgiiite. He 
spent the summer on the shores of the 
Lake of Geneva. The Hymn to Intel¬ 
lectual Beauty was conceived dunng 
his voyage round the lake with Lord 
Byron. He occupied himself during 
this voyage by reitding the Nouxdle 
IMofae for the first time. The reading 
it on the very spot where the scenes 
are laid added to the interest; and 
he was at once surprised and charmed 
by the passionate eloquence and earnest 
enthralling interest that pervade this 
work. There was something in the 
character of Saint-Preux, m his abne¬ 
gation of self, and in the worship he 
paid t6 Love, that coincidotl with 
Shelley’s own disposition ; and, though 
diffeiing in many of the views and 
shocked by others, yet the effect of the 
whole was fascinating and delightful. 

Mont Blmc was inspired by a view 
of that mountain and its surrounding 
peaks and valle;^, as he lingered on 
the Bridge of Arve on his way through 
the Valley of Chaniouni, Shelley makes 
the following mention of this poem in 
his publication of the ILstory of a Six 
Wteles’ Tmir, and Letters from Svntze^- 
land". ‘The poem entitled Mont Blanc 


is written by the author of the two 
letters from Chamouni and Vevai. It 
was composed under the immediate 
impression of the de&p and powerful 
feelings excited by the objects which it 
attempts to describe; and, as an un¬ 
disciplined overflowing of the soul, rests 
its claim to approbation on an attempt 
to imitate the untamable wildness and 
inaccessible solemnity from which those 
feelings sprang.' 

This was an eventful year, and less 
time was given to study than usual. 
In the list of his reading I find, in 
Greek, Theocritus, the Prometheus of 
Aeschylus, several of Plutarch’s Lines, 
and the works of Lucian. In Latin, 
Lucretius, Pliny’s Letters, the Annals 
and Germany of Tacitus. In French, 
the History of the French Revolution 
by Lacretelle. He read for the first 
time, this year, Montaigne’s Essays, 
and regarded them ever after as one 
of the most delightful and instructive 
books in the world. The list is scanty 
in English works • Locke’s Essay, Poli¬ 
tical Justice, and Coleridge's Im/ Ser¬ 
mon, foim nearly tlie whole. It was 
his frequent habit to read aloud to me 
m the evening; in this way we lead, 
this year, the New Testament, Pai adise 
Lost, Spenser’s Paery Qieen, and Don 
Quixote. 


POEMS WKITTEN IN 1817 

MARIANNE’S DREAM 

[Composed at Marlow, 1817. Published in Hunt’s Literary Fot^t-Booh, 
1819, and reprinted in Posthumous Poem, 1824.] 

II 

A PALE Dream came to a Lady And thou shalt know of things un¬ 
fair, • known, 

And said, A boon, a boon, I*pray! If thou wilt let me rest between ^ 
I know the secrets of the air, The veiny lids, whose fringe is 

And things are lost in the glare thrown 

of day, Over thine eyes so dark and 

Which I can make the sleeping sheen; lo 

see, _ ^ 5 And half in hope, and half in fright, 

If they will put their trust in me. The Lady closed her eyes so bright 
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III 

At first all deadly shapes were driven 
Tumultuously across her sleep, 
And o’er the vast cope of bonding 
heaven * i5 

All ghastlyvisaged clouds did 
sweep; 

And the Lady ever looked to spy 
If the goldeb sun shone forth on 
high. 

IV 

And as towards the east she turned,'| 
She saw aloft in the moining air, 
Winch now with hues of sunrise 
burned. 21 

A gi eat black Anchor rising there; 
And vvheJ'ever the Lady turned her 
eyes,_ 

It hung before her in the skies. 

V 

The sky was blue as the summer sea, 
The deptlis were cloudless over¬ 
head, ^ 26 

The air was calm as it could be, 
There was no sight or sound of 
dread, 

But that black Anchor floating still 
Over the pmy eastern fiill. 30 

VI 

The Lady grew sick with a weight 
of fear^ 

To see that Anclior ever hanging, 
And veiled her eyes; she then did 
hear 

The sound as of a dim low clang- 
it>g, 

And looked abroad if she might 
know 35 

Was it aught else, or but the flow 
Of the blo(jd in her own veins, to 
and ho. 

VII 

There was a mist in the sunless air; 
Which shook as it were with an 
eai'thquake’s shock, 

But the very weeds that blossomed 
there 4° 

18 golden 1819 ; gold 182i, 1830, aB 
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Were moveless, and each mighty 
rock 

Stood on its Jiasis steadfastly; 

The Anchor was seen no more on 
high. 

VIII 

But piled around, with summits hid 
In lines of cloud at intervals, 45 
Stood many a mountain pyramid 
Among whose qverlasting walls 
Two mighty cities shone, and ever 
Through the red mist their domes 
did quiver. 

IX 

On two dread moifntains, from 
whose crest, 50 

Might peem, the eagle, for her 
brood, 

Would ne’er have hung her dizzy 
aest, 

Those tower-encircled cities stood. 
A vision strange such towers to see, 
Sculptured and wrought so gor¬ 
geously, 55 

Where human art could never be. 


And 


X 

frarflid 


of marble 


columns 
while, 

And giant fanes, dome over dome 
Piled, and triumphant gates, all 
. bright 

With workmanship, wliich could 
not come ^ 60 

Ftora touch of mortal instrumont, 
Shot o’er the vales, or lustre lent 
From its own shapes maguiticent. 

XI 

Blit still the Lady heard that clang 
Filling the witle air far away ; 65 
And still the mist whose light did 
hang 

Among the mountains shook 
alway, 

So thaf the Lady’s heart beat fast, 
As half in ioy, and half aghast, 

On those nigh domes her look she 
cast. 70 

or 182i ; nor 1839, ’6a or] a 4 ?. Rosselh, 
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XII 

Sudden, from out that city sprung 
A light that made the earth grow 
red; 

Two flames that each with qhlvering 
tongue 

Licked its high domes, and over¬ 
head 

Among those mighty towers and 
fanes ^ .75 

Dropped fire, as aVolcano rains 
Its sulphurous ruin on the plains. 

XIII 

And hark! a^rush as if the deep 
Had burst its bonds; she looked 
behind 

And saw over the western steep 8o 
A raging flood descend, and wind 
Through that wide vale; she felt 
no fear, 

But said within herself, ’Tis clear 
These towers are Nature’s own, and 
she 8,4 

To save them has sent forth the sea. 

XIV 

And now thos^raging billows came 
Where that fair Lady sate, and 
she 

Was borne towards the showering 
flame 

By the wild waves heaped tumult¬ 
uously, 

And, on a little plank, the flow po 
Of the whirlpool bore her to and fro. 

XV 

The flames were fiercely vomited 
From every tower and every dome, 
And dreary light did widely shed 
O’er that vast flood’s suspended 
foam, ^ 95 

Beneath the smoke which hung its 
night 

On the stained cope of heaven’€ light. 

XVI 

The plank whereon that Lady sate 


Was driven through the chasms, 
about and about, 

Between the peaks so desolate 100 
Of the drowning mountains, in 
and out, ‘ 

As the thistle-beard on a whirlwind 
sails— 

While the flood was filling those 
hollow vales. 

XVII 

At last her plank an eddy crossed, 
And bore her to the city’s wall, 105 

Which now the flood had reached 
almost; 

It might the stoutest heart appal 

To hear the fire roar and hiss 

Through the domes of those mighty 
palaces. , 

XVIII 

The eddy whirled her round and 
round no 

Before a gorgeous gate,which stood 

Piercing the clouds of smoke which 
bound 

Its aery arch with light like blood ; 

Slie looked on that gate of marble 
clear. 

With wondei' that extinguished fear. 

XIX 

For it was fiUed with sculptures 
rarest, • 116 

Of forms most beautiful ana 
stiange, 

Like nothing human, but the fairest 
Of winged shapes, whose legions 
range 

Throughout the sleep of those that 
are, 120 

Like this same Lady, good and fair. 

XX 

And as she looked, still lovelier grew 

• Those marble formsthe sculptor 
sure 

Was a strong spirit, and the hue 
Of his own mind did there endure 


9a flames^'. Soasetti ; w&Tea 1319, 1834,1839. loi mountainB 1819; mountain 
1834,1889. io() flood] flames cj. James TAomton (* J3.V.'). lao that 1819,1834 ; 
Who J859. 
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After the touch, whose power had 
braided 126 

Such grace, was in some sad change 
faded. 

‘xxi 

She looked, the flames were dim, the 
flood 

Grew tranquil as a woodland river 
Winding through hills in solitude ; 

Those marble shapes then seemed 
to quiver, ^ 131 

And their fair limbs to float ml 
motion. 

Like weeds unfolding in the ocean. 

XXII 

And their lips moved; one seemed 
to speak, 

When suddenly the mountains 
cracked, 135 


And through the chasm the flood 
did break 

With an earth-uplifting cataract: 

The statues gave a joyous scream, 

And on its wings the pale thin 
Dream 

Lifted the Lady from the stream, ho 

XXIII 

The dizzy flight of that phantom 
pale , 

Waked the fair Lady from her 
sleep, 

And she arose, while from the veil 

Of her dark eyes the Dream did 
creep, * 

And she walked about as one who 
knew 145 

That sleep has sights as clear and 
true 

As anj waking eyes can view. 


TO CONSTANTIA, SINGING 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley in Posthwmous Poem, 1824. Amongst the 
Shelley MSS. at the Bodleian is a chaotic first draft, from which Mr. Locock 
[JSxcminahon, &c., 1903, pp. 60-62] has, with patient ingenuity, disengaged 
a first and a second stanza consistent with the metrical scheme of stanzas iii 
and IV. The two stanzas thus recovered are pnnted here ia*mediately below 
the poem as edited by Mfs. Shelley. It need hardly be added that Mr. Locock’s 
restored version cannot, any more than Mrs. Shelley’s obviously imperfect one, 
be regarded in the light of a final recension.] 

^ • 

Thus to’be lost and thus to sink and die, _ 

Perchance were death indeed !—Constantia, turn! 

In thy dark eyes a power like light doth lie. 

Even though the sounds which were thy voice, which burn 
Between thy lips, are laid to sleep; _ 5 

Within thy breath, and on thy hair, like odour, it is yet, 

• And from thy touch like fire doth leap. 

Even while I write, my burning cheeks are wet, 

Alas, that the tom heart can bleed, but not forget 1 

II 

A breathless awe, like the swift change 10 

Unseen, but felt m youthful slumbers, 

Wild, sweet, but uncommunicably stfHnge, 

Thou breathest now in fast ascending numbers. 

The cope of heaven seems rent and cloven 
By tne enchantment of thy strain, 15 

Andf on my shoulders wings are woven, • 

135 mountains 1819, mountain 1824,1889. 
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To follow its sublime career 

id the mighty moons that wane 

S in the verM of Nature’s utmost sphere, 

the world’s 'shadowy walls are past and disappear. 

• t 

III 

Her voice is hovering o’er my soul—it lingers 
O’crbhadowing it with soft and lulling wings, 

The blood and life within those snowy fingers 
Teach witchcraft to the instrumental strings. 

My brain is wild, my breath comes quick— 

The blood is listening in my frame, 

And thronging shadows, fast and thick, 

Fall on my overflowing eyes; 

My heart is quivering like a flame; 

As morfting dew, tnat in the sunbeam dies, 

1 am dissolved in these consuming ecstasies. 

IV 

I have no life, Constantia, now, but thee, * 

Whilst, like the worltL-surrounding air, thy song 
Flows on, and fills all things witli melody.— 

Now IS thy voice a teiniiest swift and strong, 

On which, like one in trance unboine, 

Secure o’er rocks and waves 1 sweep, 

Rejoicing like a cloud of morn. 

Now ’tis the breath of summer night, 

Which when the starry waters sleep, 

Round v^stein isles, with incense-blossoms bright, 
Lingering, suspends my soul ^n its voluptuous flight, 


STANZAS I AND II 
As restored ly'llr, C. D. Locock 

I 

Coase, cease-for such wild lessons madmen learn 
Tims to be lost, and thus to sink and die 
Perchance were death indeed!—Constantia tuin 
In thy dark eyes a power like light doth lie 
Even thouf’ii the sounds its voice that were 
Between [Iby] lips are laid to sleep; 


Within thy breat 
Like odour, it is 


1, and on thy liair 
lingering] yet 

And from thy toudi like nre doth leap— 

Even while I write, my burning cheeks are wet— 
Alas, that the torn hea»t can bleed but nut forgot. 


II 

[A deep and] breathless awe like the swift change 
Of dreams unseen but felt in youthful slumbers 
Wild sweet tet incommimicably strange 
Thou breatLest now in fast ascending numbem. . . . 
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TO CONSTANTIA 

[Dated 1817 by Mrs. ShoUey, and printed by her in the Poetical 
WorkSy 1839, 1st edition. A copy exists amongst jthe Shelley MSS. 
at the Bodleian. See Mr. 0. D. Locock’s Emimnahoiiy &c,, 1903, 
p. 46.] • » 

I 

The rose that drinks the fountain dew 
In the pleasant air of noon. 

Grows pale and blue with altered hue— 

In the gaze of the nightly moon; 

For the planet of frost, so cold and bright, 5 

Makes it wan with her borrowed light 

II 

Such is my heart—roses are fair. 

And that at best a withered blossom; * 

But thy false care did idly wear 
Its withered leaves in a faithless bosom; lo 

And fed with love, hke air and dew, 

Its growth- 

FIIAGMENT: TO ONE RINGING 

[Dated 1817 by Mrs. Shelley, and published in the Poetical Works, 

1839, 1st edition. The MS. original, by which Mr. Locock has 
revised and (by one line) enlarged the text, is amongst the Shelley 
MSS. at the Bodleian. The metre, as Mr. Locock {Examination, &c., 

1903, p. 63) points out, is terza nma.] 

My spirit like a charmbd bark doth swim •* 

Upon the litjuid waves of thy sweet singing, 

Far far away into the regions dim 

Of rapture—as a boat, with swift sails winging 
Its way adown some many-winding river, 5 

Speeds ftirough dark forests o’^er the waters swinging . . . 

A FRAGMENT: TO MUSIC 

[Published in Poetical Works, 1839,1st ed. Dated 1817 (Mrs. Shelley).] 

Silver key of the fountain of team, 

Where the spirit drinks till the brain is wild; 

Softest grave of a tliousand fears, 

Where their mother, Care, hke a drowsy child, 

Is laid asleep in flowers. ^ 

ANOTHER FRAGMENT TO MUSIC 

[Published in Poetical Works, 1839, Ist ed. Dfcted 1817 (Mrs. Shelley).] 

No, Music, thou art not the ‘ food of Love,’ 

Unless Love feeds upon its own sweet self, 

Till it becomes all Music murmurs of. 

To Constantia—i The rose] The red Rose B. a pleasant] fragrant B. 

6 her omtUed B. To Ont Singing—s Far far away B.; Far away 1S39. 

6 Speeds... swinging J3.; mtUed 1839. 
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‘MIGHTY EAGLE’ 

SUPPOSED TO BE ADDRESSED TO WILLIAM GODWIN 

[Published in 1882 ('?. W. of B. P. S.) by Mr. H. Buxton Forman, 
C.B., by^whom it is dated 1817.] < 

Mtghty eajsle! thou that soarest 
O’er the misty mountain forest, 

And amid the light of morning 
Like a cloud of glory hiest, 

And when night descends deftest 
The embattled tempests’ warning I 

TO THE LORD CHANCELLOR 

[Publishtd in part (v-ix, xiv) by Mrs. Shelley, P. W., 18.’>9, Ist 
ed. (without title); in full 2nd ed. (with title). Four transciipts in 
Mrs. Shelley’s hand are extant: two—Leigh Hunt’s and Ch. Cowden 
Claike’s—described by Forman, and two belonging to Mr. 0. W, 
Frederickson of Brooklyn, described by Woodberry [P. W., Centenary 
Edition, 111 . 193-6]. One,of the latter (here referred to as Fa) is 
corrected in Shelley’s autograph. A much-corrected diaft m Shelley’s 
hand is m the Harvard MS. book.] 


Thy country’s curse is on thee, darkest crest 
Of that foul, knotled, many-headed worm 
Which rends our Mother’s bosom-Priestly Pestf 
Masked Resurrection of a buried Form,! 


II 


Tlw country’s curse is on thee! Justice sold. 
Truth trampled, Nature’s landmarks overthrown, 
And heaps of fraud-accursulatod gold, « 

Plead, loud as thunder, at Destruction’s throne. 


•Ill 


And, whilst that sure slow Angel which aye stands 
Watching the beck of Mutability 
Delays to execute her high commands, 

Aiid, though a nation weeps, spares thine and thee, 

IV 

Oh. let a father’s cur.se be on thy soul. 

And let a daughter’s hone be on thy tomb; 

Be both, on thy gray head, a leaden cowl 
To weigh thee down to thine approaching doom I 

V 

I curse thee by a parent’s outraged love, 

By hopes long cherished and too lately lost, 

By gentle feelings thou couldst never prove, 

"By griefs whiSb thy stern nature never crossed; 

9 Angel which aye cancelled by She^y for Fate which ever Fa. 


10 


15 


so 
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VI 


By .those infantine smiles of happy light. 

Which were a five within a stranger’s lie^artli, 
Quenched even when kindled, in uiitiraely* night 
Hiding* the promise of a lovely birth; 


VII 

By those unpractised accents of young speech, 

Winch he who is a father thought to frame 
To gentlest loio, such as the wisest teach— 

Thou strike the lyre of mind I—oh, grief and shame! 


viir 

By all the happy see in children’s growth— 

That undeveloped flower of budding years— 
Sweetness and sadness interwoven both, 

Source of the sweetest hopes and saddest fears— 


25 


50 


IX 

By all the,days, under an hireling’s care. 
Of dull constraint and bitter heaviness,— 
0 wretched y© if ever any were.— * 
Sadder than orphans, yet not fatherless I 


X 


B 

B 


y the false cant which on their innocent lips 
"Must hang hke poison on an opening bloom, 
y the dark creeds which cover with eclipse 
Their pathway from the cradle to the tomb— 


XI 

Bv thy most impious Hell, and all its terror; 

By all the grief, the madness, and the guilt 
Of thine impostures, which must bo their error— 
That*sand on which tliy crumbling power is built— 

XII • 

By thy complicity with lust and hate— 

Thy thiibt for tears—thy hunger after gold— 

The ready frauds which ever on thee wait — 

The servile arts in which thou hast grown old— 

XIII 

By thy most killing sneer, and bv thy smile— 

By all tlie arts and snares of tiiy black tlen, 

And—for thou canst oiitweep the crocodile— 

By thy false tears—those millstone^ braining men— 

94 promise of a IW, 2nd ed.; promises of 18,W, 1st ed. a^ loro] love 

Fa. 39 and saddest] the saddest Fa. 36 yet not fatherless 1 cancelled by 
SMky for why not fatherless ? Fa. 41-4 By ... built ‘ crossed by Shelley 
and marked dele by Mrs. Shelley' {’Woodhenj) Fa. 50 aits and snares 

1839, 1st ed ; snaies and arts Earvard Coll MS. ; snares and nets Fa ; acts 
and snares iS39, 2nd ed. 
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By all the hate which checks a father’s love- 
By all the scorn which kills a father's care— 

By those most impious hands which dared remove 
Nature’s high bouviJs—by thee—and by despau— 


XV 

Yes, the despair which bids a father groan, 

And cry, ‘ My children are no longer mine— 
The blood within those veins may be mine own, 
But—Ty’*ant—their polluted souls are thine;—’ 


XVI 

I curse thee—though I hate thee not .—0 slave! 

If thou couldst quench the earth-consuming Hell 
Of which thou art a daemon, on thy grave 
This curse should be a blessing. Fare thee well 1 
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TO WILLIAM SHELLEY - 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley (i, v, vi), P. W., 1839, let ed.; in full, 
r. IF., 1839, 2iid ed. A transcript is extant m Mrs. Shelley’s hand.] 

1 

The billows on the beach ate leaping around it, 

The bark is weak and frail. 

The sea looks black, and the clouds that bound it 
Darkly strew the gale. 

Come ^ith me, thou delightful child, , 3 

Come with me, though the wave is wild, 

And the winds are loose, we must not stay. 

Or the slaves of the law may rend thee away. 

II » 

They have taken thy brother and sister dear, 

They have made them unfit for thee; lo 

They nave withered the smile and dried the tear 
Which should have been sacred to me. 

To a blighting fiuth and a cause of crime 
They have bound them slaves in youthly prime, 

And they will curse my name and thee J3 

Because we fearless are and free. 

Ill 

Come thou, beloved as thou art; 

Another sleepeth still 
Near tliy sweet motlfer’s anxious heart, 

Whicn thou with joy shalt fill, ao 

59 those] their Fa. 

j on the beach mttted 1839,1st «!. 8 of tlie law 1889, 1st ed. ; of law 

1S3P, Snd ed. * 14 prime iranecrtpt; time edd. 1889. i6 fearless are 
td4. iSSi ; are fearless irmsmpt. so shalt trmwnpt-, wilt edd. 1889. 
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With fairest smiles of wonder thrown 
On that which is indeed our own. 

And which in distant lands will be 
The dearest playmate unto thee. » 

* IV ' 

Fear not the tmnts will rule for ever, 

Or the priests of the evil faith; 

They stand on the brink of that raging river, 
Whose waves they have tainted with deatL 
It is fed from the depth of a thousand dells, 
Around them it foams and rages and swells; ' 
And their ewords and their sceptres I floating see, 
Like wrecks on the surge of eternity. 

V 

Best, rest, and shriek not, thou gentle child! 

The rocking of the boat thou rarest, 

And the cola spray and the clamour wild ?— 
There, sit between us two, thou dearest - 
Me and thy mother—well we know 
The storm at which thou tremblest ao, 

With all its dark and hungiy graves, 

Less cruel than the savage slaves 
Who hunt us o’er these sheltering waves. 

VI 

This hour will in thy memory 
Be a dream of days forgotten long, 

We soon shall dwell by the azure sea 
Of serene and gddon Italy, 

Or Greece, the Mother of the free; 

And I will teach thine infant tongue 
To call upon those heroes old 
In theii own language, and will*mould 
Thy growing spirit in the flame 
Of Grecian lore, that by such name 
A patriot’s birthright thou mayst claim! 


35 
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FROM THE ORIGINAL DRAFT OF THE POEM 
TO WILLIAM SHELLEY 

[Published in Dr. Garnett’s Belies of Shelley, 1862 .] 

1 

The world is now our dwelling-place; 

Where’er the earth one fading trace 
Of what was great and free does#keep, 

25-33 Fear , . . eternity omitted, transcript. See Rosalind and Helen, 
11. 894 - 901 . 33 and transcript’, omitted edd. 1839. 41 us transcript, 

1889, m id.', thee 1839, 2nd ed. 4® will in tramcript, 1839, 2nd ed. ; will 
lometimo in 1839, Isted. 43 long transcript ; omitted edd. 1889. ^ 48 those 
transcript, 1839, Ist ed.; their 2nd ed. 
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That is our home!. . . 

Mild thoughts of man’s ungentle race 5 

Shall our contented exile reao; 

For who thtft in some happy place 
Ilis own free thoughts can fieely chase 
By woods and waves can clothe his face 
In cynic smiles? Child! we shall weep. lo 

II 

This lament, 

The memory of thy grievous wrong 
Will fade ... 

But genius is omnipotent 

To hallow ... *5 


^ ON FANNY GODWIN 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley, among the poems of 1817 , in P. W,, 

1839, Ist ed.] 

Her voice did quiver as wo parted, ^ 

Yet knew I not that heart was broken 
From which it tame, and I departed 
Heeding not the words then spoken. 

Miseiy —0 Misery, 5 

This world is all too wide for thee. 


LINES 

[Publishec^by Mrs. Shelley with the date ‘November 5 th, 1817,' 
m robthumous Poeirw, 1824.J, 

I II 

That time is dead for ever, child! The stream we gazed on then rolled 
Drowned, frozen, dead for ever! by ; 

We look on the past • Its waves are unretuming; 

And stare aghast But we yet stand lo 

At the spectres wailing, pale and In a lone land, 

ghast, 5 Like tombs to mark the memory 

Of hopes which thou and I be- Of hopes and fears, which fade and 
gulled ^ flee 

To death on life’s dark river. In the light of life’s dimmorning. 

DEATH 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley in Fosthumoua Poem, 1824 .] 

1 

They die—the dead return not—Misery 
Sits near an open •grave and calls them over, 

A Youth with hoary hair and hagprd eye— 

TW are tlie names of kindred, friend and lover, 

Which he so feebly calls—they all are gone— 

Fond wretch, all dead I those vacant names -alone, 

Bcoith.—s calls eid, 18S9‘, called 1824. 
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This most familiar scene, my pain— 

These tombs—alone remain. 

II 

Misery, my sweetest friend—oh, weep no more I 
Thou Wilt not be consoled—I wonaer not! 

For I have seen thee from thy dwelling’s door 
Watch tlie calm sunset with them, and this spot 
Was even as bright and calm, but transitory, 

And now thy hopes are gone, thy hair is hoary; 

This most familiar scene, my pain— 

These tombs—alone remain. 

OTHO 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley, P. W., 1839, 1st ed ] 

I 

Thou wort not, Cassius, and thou couldst not be. 

Last of the Inmans, though thy memory claim 
From Brulus his own glory- and on thee 
Rosts the full splendour of his saered fame; 

Nor he who dared make the foul tyrant quail 
Amid his cowering senate with tliy name. 

Though thou and he were great—it will avail 
To thin© own fame that Oiho’s should not fail 

II 

’Twill wrong thee not—thou wouldst, if thou couldst feel, 
Abjure such ejivious fame-great Otho died 
Like thee—he sanctitied his country’s steel, 

At once the tyrant and tyrannicide. 

In his own blood—a deed it was to bring 
Tears from all men—though full of gentle pride, 

Such |>ride as fiom impetuous love may spring. 

That will not be refused its ofibriiig. 

FRAGMENTS SUPPOSED TO BE PARTS OF OTHO 

[Published by Dr. Garnett, Bdics of Shelley^ 1862,—where, however, 
only the fragment numbered ii. is assigned to Otho. Forman (1876) 
connects all three fragments with that projected poem.] 

X 

Those whom nor power, nor lying faith, nor toil, 

Nor custom, queen of many slaves, makes blind, 

Have ever grieved that maa should be the spoil 
Of his own weakness, and with earnest mind 
Fed hopes of its redemption; these recur 
Chastened by deathful victory now, and find 
Foundations in this foulest age, and stir 
Me whom they cheer to be their minister. 

OlAo .—13 bring cj. Garnett ; buy 1SS9, 1st ed .; wring y liosstiH. 
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II 

Dark is the realm of grief: but human things 
Those may not know who cannot weep for them. 

III 

Once more descend 

The shadows of my^ soul upon mankind, 

For to those hearts with which they never blend, 
Thoughts are but shadows which the flashing mind 
From the swift clouds which track its flight of fire, 

Casts on the gloomy world it leaves behind. 

‘0 THAT A CHARIOT OF CLOUD WERE MINE’ 

[Published by Dr. Garnett, Bdics of Shelley, 1862 .] 

0 THAT a chariot of cloud were mine ! 

Of cloud which the wild tempest weaves in air, 

When the moon over the ocean’s line 
Is spreading the Idcks of her bright gray hair. 

0 that a chanot of cloud wejre mine! 

I would sail on the waves of the billowy wind 
To the mountain peak and the rocky lake, 

And the . . . 

FRAGMENT; TO A FRIEND RELEASED FROM 

PRISON 

[Published by Dr. Garnett, Beilics ofShdky, 1862 .] 

For me, my friend, if not that tears did tremble 
In my faint eyes, and that my heart beat fast 
With feelings which make rapture pain resemble, 

Yet, from thy voice that falsehood starts aghast, 

I thank thee—let the tyrant keep 
His chains and tears, yea, let him weep 
With rage to see thee freshly risen, 

Like strength from slumber, from the prison. 

In which he vainly hoped the soul to bind 

Which on the chains must prey that fetter humankind. 

FRAGMENT: SATAN BROKEN LOOSE 

[Published by Rossetti, Completf P. W, of P. B. 8 ., 1870 .] 

A aoLDEN-wiNoiiD Angel stood 
Before the Eternal Judgement-seat: 

His looks were wild, and Devils’ blood 
Stained his dainty hands and feet, 

The Father and the Son 
Knew that strife was now begun. 
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They knew that Satan had broken his chain, 

And with millions of daemons in his tiain, 

Was ranging over the world again. 

Before the Angel had told his tale, lo 

A Sweet and a creeping sound 
Like the rushing of wmgs was heard around; 

And suddenly the lamps grew pale— 

The lamps, before the Archangels seven. 

That bui'n continually in lleavon. 15 


FRAGMENT: IGNICULUS DESIDERII 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley, P. W., 1839, Isfc ed. Tliis fragment 
is amongst the Shelley MSS. at the Bodleian. See Mr. 0. D, Locock’s 
Examination, &c., 1903, p. 63.] 

To thirst and find no fill—to wail and wander 
With short unsteady stops—to pause and ponder— 

To feel the blood run through the veins and tingle 
Where busy thought and blind sensation mingle; 

To nurse tne image of unfelt caresses 
Till dim imagination just possesses 
The half-created shadow, then all the night 
Sick . . . 


FRAGMENT: AMOR AETEREITR 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley, P. JE., 1839, 1st cd.] 

Wealth and dominion fade into tlie mass 
Of^the great sea of human tight and wrong. 
When once from our possession they must pass; 

But love, though misdirect^, is among 
The things which are immortal, and surpass 
All that frail stuff which wih be—or which was. 


FRAGMENT: THOUGHTS COME AND GO IN 

SOLITUDE 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley, P. JF., 1839, 1st ed.] 

My thoughts arise and fade in solitude, 

The verse that would invest thetn melts away 
Like moonlight in the heaven of spreading day: 
How beautiful they were, how fiinn they stood, 
Flecking the starry sky like woven pearl! 

Igniculus, dc.—3 unsteady S.; uneasy 1839, Ist ed. 8 ihen ... 

Sick B .; wanting, 1839, 1st cd. 
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A HATE-SONG 

[PaWished by Rossetti, Oomphte F, W. of F. B. 5 ., 1870.1 

A Hateb he camp aud sat by a ditch, 

And he took an old cracked lute; 

And he sang a song which was more of a screech 
’(ilainst a woman that was a brute. 

, LINES TO A CRITIC 

[Published by Hunt in The Liboalt No III, 1823. Reprinted in 
Fosthumous Poems, 1824, where it is dated December, 1817.] 

lU 

Honey fronf silkworms who can Or seek some slave of power and 
gather, gold 

Or silk from the yellow bee ? To be thy dear heart’s mate; ro 
The gi'ass may grow in winter Thy love will move that bigot 
weather cold 

As soon as hate in me. Sooner than me, thy hate. 

II 

Hate men who cant, and men who iv 

pray A passion like the one I prove 

And men who rail like thee; Cannot divided be; 

An equal passion to repay I hate thy want of truth and love— 

They are npi coy like me. How should I then hate thee ? 16 

OZYMANDIAS 

[Published by Hunt in The Examiner, January, 1818. Reprinted with 
ItosaUnd and Jlelen, 1819. There'^is a copy amongst the SJielley MSS. at 
the Bodleian Library. See Mr. C. D. Locock’s Examination, &c., 1903, 
p. 46 .] . ^ 

I MET a traveller from an antique land 

Who said: Two vast aud trunkless legs of stone 

Stand in the desert . . . Near them, on the sand, 

Half sunk, a shattered visage lies, whose frown. 

And wrinkled lip, and sneer of cold command, 

Tell that its sculptor well those passions read 
Which yet survive, stamped on these lifeless things. 

The hmd that mocked them, and the heart that fed: 

And on the pedestal these words appear: 

‘ My name is Ozymdndias, king of lungs: 

Look on my works, ye Mighty, and despair 1 ’ 

Notliing beside remains. Round the decay 
Of that colossal wi'eck, boundless and bare 
' ^he lone and level sands stretch far away. 

Oiymndiae ^—9 these words appear] this legend clear B. 
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NOTE ON POEMS OF 1817, BY MRS. SHELLEY 


The very illness that oppressed, and 
the aspect of ^ath which had ap> 
reached so near Shelley, appear to 
ave kindled to yet keener life the 
Spirit of Poetry in his heart. The rest¬ 
less thoughts kept aivake hy pain clothed 
themselves in verse. Much was com¬ 
posed during this year. The EevoU of 
Islam, written and printed, was a great 
eSovt—liosalind and Helen was begun— 
and the fragments and poems I can trace 
to the same period show how full of 

{ lassion and reflection were his solitary 
lours. 

In addition to such poems as have an 
intelligible aim and shape, many a stray 
idea and transitory*emution found im¬ 
perfect and abrupt expression, and then 
again lost themselves in silence. As 
he never wandered without a book and 
without implements of writing, I find 
many such, in his manuscript books, 
that scarcely bear record; while some 
of them, broken and vague as they are, 
will appear valuable to those who love 
Shelley’s mind, and desir^ to trace its 
workings. 

He projected also translating the 
Hymm of ilomer; his version of several 
of the shorter ones remains, as well as 
that to Mercu^ already published in 
the Posthumous Poems His readings 
^his year were chiefly Greek. Besides 
the Hymns of Homer and the Eiad, he 
read the dramas of Aeschylus and 
Bophocles, the Symposium of Plato, and 
Arrian’s Histona Indica. In Latin, 
Apuleius alone is named. In English, 
the Bible was his constant study; he 
read a great portion of it aloud in the 
evening. Among these evening read¬ 
ings 1 find also mentioned the Faerie, 
Qwen; and other modem works, the 
production of his contemporaries, Cole¬ 
ridge, Wordsworth, Moore, and Byron. 
■iSis life was now spent more in 
tt^ught than action—he had lost the 
eager spirit which believed it could 
achieve what it projected for the benefit 


of mankind. And yet in the converse 
of daily life Shelley was far from being 
a melancholy man. He was eloquent 
when philosophy or pohtics or taste 
were the subjects of conversation. He 
was playful; and indulged in the wild 
spirit that mocked itself and others— 
not in bitterness, but in sport. The 
author of Nightmare Abbey seized on 
some points of his character and some 
habits of his life when he painted 
Scythrop. He was not addicted to 
‘ port or madeira,’ but in* youth he had 
read of ‘Illuminati and Eleutherarchs,’ 
and believed that he possessed the 
power of operating an immediate change 
in the minds of men and the state of 
society. • These wild dreams had faded, 
sorrow and adversity had struck home; 
but he struggled with despondency as 
he did with' physical pain. There are 
few who remember him sailing paper 
boats, and watching the navigation of 
lus tiny craft with eagerness—or re¬ 
peating with wild en^y The Ancient 
Manner, and Southeye Old Woman of 
Berkeley ; but those who do will recollect 
that it was in such, and in the creations 
of his own fancy when that was most 
dai^ng and ideal, that he sheltered him¬ 
self from the storms and disappoint¬ 
ments, the pain and sorrow, that beset 
his "life. 

No words can express the anguish he 
felt when his elder children were torn 
fiom him. In his first resentment 
against the Chancellor, on the passing 
of the decree, he had written a curse, in 
which there breathes, besides haughty 
indignation, all the tenderness of a 
father’s love, which could imagine and 
fondly dwell upon its loss and the con¬ 
sequences. 

At one time, while the question was 
still pending, the Chancellor had said 
some words that seemed to intimate that 
Shelley should not be permitted the 
care of any of his children, and for a 
moment he feared that our infant son 
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would be tom from us. He did not 
hesitate to resolve, if such were me¬ 
naced, to abandon country, fortune, 
everything, and to escape with his child; 
and 1 find some unhnishod stanzas ad¬ 
dressed to this son, whom afterwards 
we lost at Home, written under the idea 
that we might suddenly be forced to 
cross the Sea, so to preserve him. This 
poem, as well as t'be one previously 
quoted, were not written to exhibit the 
pangs of distress to the public; they 
were the spontaneous outbursts of a 
man who brooded over his wrongs and 
woes, and was impelled to shed the 
grace of his gemus over the uncon¬ 


trollable emotions of his heart. I ought 
to observe that the fourth verse of this 
effusion is introduced in Bosdmi and 
Uden, When afterwards this child 
died at Rome, he wrote, d propos of the 
English burying-ground in that city: 
‘ This spot IS the repository of a sacred 
loss, of which the yearnings of a parent’s 
heart are now prophetic; he is rendered 
immortal by love, as his memory is by 
death. My beloved child lies buried 
here. I envy death the body far less 
than the oppressors the minds of those 
whom they have torn from me. The 
one can only kill the body, the other 
crushes the affections.’ 


POEMS WRITTEN IN 1818 

110 THE NILE 

[‘ Found by Mr. Townshend Meyer among the papers of Leigh Hunt, [and] 
published m the St. Jumes's Magazine for March, 1876.’ (Mr. H. Buxton 
Forman, C.B.; P. W. of F. B. 5., Library Ediiion, 1876, vol. in, p. 410.) First 
included among Shelley’s poetical works in Mr. Forman’s Library Edition, 
where a facsimile of the MS. is given. Composed February 4, 1818. See 
Complete Works of John Keats, ed. H. Buxton Forman, Glasgow, 1901, vol. iv, 
p. 76.] 

Month after month the gathered rains’ descend 
Drenching yon secret Aethiopian dells, 

And from the desert’s ice-girt pinnacles 

Where Frost and Heat in strange embraces blend 

On Atlas, fields of moibt snow half depend. r 5 

Girt there with blasts and meteors Tempest dwells 

By Nile’s aSreal urn, with rapid spells 

Urgij]^ those waters to their mighty end. 

O’er Egypt’s land of Memory floods are level 

And they are thine, 0 Nile—and well thou knowest lo 

That soul-sustaining airs and blasts of evil 

And fruits and poisons spring where’er thou flowest. 

Beware, 0 Man—for knowle^e must to thee, 

Like the great flood to Egypt, ever be. 


PASSAGE OF THE APENNINES 



supplies the last word of the fragment.] 


Listen, listen, Mary mine, 

To jthe whisper of the Apennine, 

It bursts on the roof like the thunder’s roar, 
Or like the sea on a northern shore, 
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Hoard in its raging ebb and flow 5 

By the captives pent in the cave below. 

The Apennine in the light of day . 

Is a mighty mountain dim and ^ay, 

Whicfl between the earth and sky'doth lay; 

But when night comes, a chaos dread lo 

On the dim starliglit then is spread, 

And the Apennine walks abroad with the storm, 

Shrouding . . 

THE PAST 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley,-Posi/iumotw Poms, 1824.] 

I 

Wilt thou forget the happy hours 

Which we buried in Loves sweet bowers, • 

Heaping over their corpses cold 
Blossoms and leaves, instead of mould? 

Blossoms which were tho joys tliat fell, 5 

Apd leaves, the hopes that yet remain. 

« • 

Forget the dead, the past? Oh, yet 
There me ghosts that may take lovenge for it, 

Memories that make the heart a tomb, 

Regrets which glide through the spirit’s gloom, lo 

And with ghastly whispers tell 
That joy, once lost, is pain. 


JTO MARY 


[Published by Mrs. Shelley, 
0 Maey dear, that you were here 
Withyour brown eyesbrightand clear, 
And your swtet voice, hlce a bird 
Singing love to its lone mate 
In the ivy bower disconsolate; 5 

Voice the sweetest ever heard! 

And your brow more.... 

Than the sky 


Posthumous Poems, 1824.] 

Of this azure Italy. 

Mary dear, come to me soon, t 
I Jm not well whilst thou art far; 
As sunset to the sphered moon. 

As twilight to the western star. 
Thou, bmovhd, art to mo. 

0 Mary dear, that vou were here; r 
The Castle echo whispers ‘ Here 1 ’ 


ON A FADED VIOLET 

[Published by Hunt, Literary Poclet-Book, 1821. Reprinted by Mrs. Shelley, 
Posthumous Poems, 1824. Again reprinted, with several variants, P. W., 1839, 
1st ed. Our text is that of the ediko pnneeps, 1821. A transcript is extant in 
a letter from Shelley to Sophia Stacey, dated March 7, 1820.] 

I • 

The odour from the flower is gone 
Which like thy kisses breathed on me; 

The colour from the flower is flown 
Which glowed of thee and only thee! • 

On a Faded Vioht—^i odour] colour 18S9. 2 kisses breathed] sweet eyes smiled 1839. 

3 colour] odour 1SS9. 4 glowed] breathed 2S39. 
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A shrivelled, lifeless, vacant form, 

It lies ,on my abandoned breast. 

And mocks the heart which yet is warm, 

With cold rfnd silent rest. ' 

III 

1 weep,—my tears revive it not! 

I sigh,—it breathes no more on me; lo 

Its mute and uncomplaining lot 
Is* such as mine should be. 


LINES WRITTEN AMONG TEE EUGANEAN HILLS 

, October, i8i8. 

[Composed at Este, October, 1818. Published with Eosalind and Helen^ 1819. 
Amongst the late Mr. Fredk Locker-Lainpson’s collections at Rowfant there is 
a MS. of the lines (167-206) on Byron, interpolated after the completion of 
the poem ] * 


Many a green isle needs muU be 
In the deep wide sea of Misery, 

Or the mariner, worn and wan. 
Never thus could voyage on ~ 

Day and night, and niglit and day, 5 
Drifting on his dreary way, 

With the solid darkness black 
Closing rounePhis vessel’s track; 
Whilst above the sunless sky, 

Big with clouds, hangs heavily, 10 
And behind the tempest fleet 
Hurries on with lightning feet. 
Riving sail, and cord, and plank,* 
Till the ship has almost drank t 4 
Death from the o’er-brimming deep; 
And sinksdown, down, likethat sleep 
When the dreamer seems to be 
Weltering through eternity; 

And the dim low line before 
Of a dark and distant shore 20 
Still recedes, as ever still 
Longing with divided will, 

But no power to seek or shun, 

He is ever drifted on 

O’er the unreposing wave ^ 35 

To the haven of the grave. 

‘What, if there no friends will greet; 
What, if there no heart will meet 
His with love’s impatient beat; 


Wander wheresoe’er he may, 30 

Can he dream before that day 
To find refuge from distress 
In friendship’s smile, in love’s caress? 
Then ’twill wreak him little woe 
Whether such there be or no: 35 

Senseless is the breast, and cold, 
Which relenting love would fold; 
Bloodless ate the veins and chill 
Which the pulse of pain did fill; 
Every little living nerve 40 

That from bitter words did swerve 
Round the tortured lif>s and brow, 
Aie like sapless leaflets now 
Frozen upon December’s bough, 

On the beach of a northern sea 45 
Which tempests shake eternally, 

As once the wretch there lay to 
sleep, 

Lies a solitary heap, 

One white skull and seven dry 
bones, 

On the margin of the stones, 50 
Where a few pay rushes stand. 
Boundaries of the sea and land; 

Nor is heard one voice of wail 
But the sea-mews, as they sail 
O’er the billows of the g^e; 55 


5 ahmelled] withered 1 S 3 P, 8 cold and silent aU edd. ; its cold, silent StactyUS. 

54, seamewB J8l9 ; seamew’s Bosielii. 
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Or the wliirlwind up and down 
Howling, like a slaughtered town, 
When a king in gloiT rides 
Through the pomp of fratricides: 
Those unbunea bones around 6 o 
There is many a mournful sound ; 
There is no lament for him, 

Like a sunless vapour, dim, 

Who once* clothed with life and 
thought 

What now moves nor murmurs not. 

Ay, many flowering islands lie 66 
In the waters of wide Agony: 

To such a one this morn was led. 

My bark by soft winds piloted: 

’Mid the mountains Euganean 70 
I stood listening to the paean 
With which the Jegioned rooks did 
hail 

The sun’s uprise maiestical; 
Gathering round with wings all hoar, 
Through the dewy mist they soar 75 
Like gray shades, till the eastern 
heaven 

Bursts, and then, as clouds of even, 
Flecked with fire and azure, lie 
In the unfathomable sky, 

80 their plumes of purple grainj 80 
Starred with drops of golden rain, 
Gleam above the sunlight woods, 
As in silent multitudes 
On the morning’s fitful gale 84 
Through the broken mist they sail, 
And the vapours cloven and gleaming 
Follow, down the dark steep stream¬ 
ing, 

Till all is bright, and clear, and still, 
Round the sditary hill. 

Beneath is spread like a green sea 90 
The waveless plain of Lombardy, 
Bounded by the vaporous air, 
Islanded by cities fair; 

Underneath Day’s azure eyes • 
Ocean’s nursling, Venice lies, 95 

A peopled labyrinth of walls, 
Amphitrite’s destined halls, 

Which her hoary sire now paves 
With his blue and beaming waves. 


Lo 1 the sun upspiings behind, 100 
Broad, red, radiant, half-reclined 
On the level quivering line 
Of the waters crystalnne; ^ 

And before that chasm of light, 

As within a furnace bright, 105 
Column, tower, and dome, and spire, 
Shine like obelisks of fire, 

Pointing with inconstant motion 
From the altar of .dark ocean 
To the sapphire-tinted skies; no 
As the flames of sacrifice 
From the marble shrines did rise, 
As to pierce the dome of gold 
Where Apollo spoke of old. 

Sun-girt City, thou hast been 115 
Ocean’s child, and then his queen; 
Now is come a darker day, 

And thou soon must be his prey. 

If the j^ower that raised thee here 
Hallow so thy watery bier. 120 
A less drear ruin then than now. 
With thy conquest-branded brow 
Stooping to the slave of slaves 
From thy throne, among the waves 
Wilt thou be, when the sea-mew 125 
Flies, as once beforepft flew, 

O’er thine isles depopulate, 

And all is in its ancient state, 

Save where many a palace gate 
With green sea-floweis overgrown 
Lfke a rock of Ocean’s own, 131 

Topples o’er the abandoned sea 
As the tides change sullenly. 

The fisher on his watery way, 
Wandering at the close of day, 135 
Will spread his sail and seize his 
oar 

Till he pass the gloomy shore, 

Lest thy dead should, from their 
sleep 

Bursting o]er the starlight deep, 
Lead a rapid masque of death 140 
O’er tlje waters of his path. 

Those who alone thy towers behold 
Quivering through agreal gold. 

As I now behold them here, 

Would imagine not they were r 45 


115 Sun-girt] Sea-girt qy. Palgraie. 
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Sepulchres, where human forms, 
Like pollution-nourished worms, 

To the corpse of greatijess cling, 
Murdered, and now mouldering: 
But if Freedom should awake 1 50 
In her omnipotence, and shake 
From the Cwtic Anarch’s hold 
All the keys of dungeons cold, 
Where a hundred cities he 
Chained like thee,, ingloriously, 15 5 
Thou and all thy sister band 
Might adorn this sunny land, 
Twining memories of old time 
With new yirtues more sublime; 

If not, perishithou and they!— 160 
Clouds which stain truth’s rising day 
By her sun consumed away— 

Earth can spare ye: while like 
flowers, 

In the waste of years and hijurs, 
From your dust new nations spring 
With more kindly blossoming. 16 6 

Perish—let there only be 
Floating o’er thy hearthless sea 
As the garment of thy sky 
Clothes the wm-ld immortally, 170 
One remembr^e, more sublime 
Than the tattered pall of time. 
Which scarce hides thy visage 
wan;— 

That a tempest-cleaving Swan ^ 
Of the songs of Albion, 17 5 

Driven from his ancestral streams 
By the might of evil dreams, * 
Found a nest in thee; and Ocean 
Welcomed him with such emotion 
That its joy grew his, and sprung 1 80 
From his lips like music flung 
'*^0’er a mighty lhunde^lit, 
Chastening terror:—what though 
yet 

Poesy^s unfailing River, 

Which through Albion winds forever 
Lashing with melodious waije 186 
Mahy a sacred Poet’s grave, 

Motim its latest nursling fled ? 
What though thou with all thy dead 


Scarce can for this fame repay 190 
Aught thine own ? oh, rather say 
Though thy sins and slaveries foul 
Overdoud a sunlike soul ? 

As the ghost of Hoiher clings 
Round Scamander’s wasting springs; 
As divinest Sliakespeare’s might 196 
Fills Avon and the world with light 
Like omniscient power #hich he 
Imaged ’mid mortality; 

As the love froni Petrarch’s urn, aoo 
Yet amid yon hills doth burn, 

A quenchless lamp by which the 
heart 

Sees things unearthlyso thou art, 

Mighty spirit-so shall be 

The City that did refuge thee, 205 

Lo, the sun floats ;ip the sky 
Like thouglit-winghd Liberty, 

Till the universallight 
Seems to level plain and height; 
From the sea a mist has spread, 310 
And the beams of morn lie dead 
On the towers of Venice now, 

Like its gloiy long ago. 

I^ the skirts of that gray cloud 
Many-domhd Padua proud 315 

Stands, a peopled solitude, 

’Mid the harvest-shining plain. 
Where the peasant heaps his grain 
In the garner of his foe, 

And the milk-white oten slow a 20 
With the purple vintage strain, 
Heaped upon the creaking wain, 
That the brutal Celt may swill 
Drunken sleep with savage will; 
And the sickle to the sword 235 
Lies unchanged, though many a lord, 
Like a weed whose sliade is poison, 
Overgrows this region’s foison. 
Sheaves of whom are ripe to come 
To destruction’s har\'est-home: 230 
Men must reap the things they sow, 
'Force from force must ever flow, 

Or worse; but’tis a bitter woe .< 
That love or reason cannot change 
The despot’s rage, the slave’s revenge. 


65 FfCm yoor dust now 181d ; From thy dust shall RowfafU MS^ 
175 songs 1819 ; sons ( 3 . fsmaa,. 
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Padua, thou within whose walls 
Those mute guests at festivals, 

Son and Mother, Death and Sin, 
Played at dice for Ezzelin, 

Till Death cric^, “ 1 win, 1 win! ” 240 
And Sin cursed to lose the wager, 
But Death promised, to assuage her, 
That he would petition for 
Her to be haade Vice-Emperor, 
When the destined years weie o’er, 
Over all between the Po 246 

And the eastern Alpine snow, 

Under the mighty Austrian. 

Sin smiled so as Sin only can. 

And since that time, ay, long before. 
Both have ruled from shore to 
shore,— ^ 351 

That incestuous pair, who follow 
Tyrants as the spn the swallow, 

Ab Repentance follows Crime, 

And as changes follow Time. 255 

In thine halls the lamp of learning, 
Padua, now no more is burning; 
Like a meteor, whose wild way 
Is lost over the grave of day, 

It gleams betrayed and to betray: 260 
Once remotest nations came 
To adore that sacred flame, 

When it lit not many a hearth 
On this cold and gloomy earth: 

Now new fires from antique light 2 6 5 
Spring beneath the wide world’s 
might; 

But their spark lies dead in thee. 
Trampled out by Tyranny. 

As the Norway woodman quells, 

In the depth of piny dells, 270 
One light flame among the brakes, 
While the boundless forest shakes, 
And its mighty trunks are tom 
By the fire thus lowly bom: 

The spark beneath his feet is dead. 
He starts to see the flames it fed 276 
Howling through the darkened sky 
vWith a myriad tongues victoriously. 
And sinks down in fear: so thou, 

0 Tyranny, beholdest now 280 
Light around thee, and thou hearest 
The loud flames ascend, and fearest: 


Grovel on the earth; ay, hide 
In the dust thy purple pride! 

Noon desceifds around me now 1285 
’Tis the noon of autumn’s glow. 
When a soft and purple mist 
Like a vaporous amethyst, 

Or an air-dissolv6d star 
Mingling light and fragrance, far 290 
From the curved horizon’s bound 
To the point of Heaven’s profound, 
Fills the overflowing sky ; 

And the plains that silent lie 
Underneath, the leaves iinsodden 295 
Where the infant Frost has trodden 
With his morning-winged feet, 
Whose bright print is gleaming yet; 
And the red and golden vines, 
Piercing with their trellised lines 300 
The rough, dark-skirted wilderness; 
The dun and bladed grass no less, 
Pointing from this hoary tower 
In the windless air: the flower 
Glimmering at my leet: the line 305 
Of the olive-sandalled Apennine 
In the south dimly islanded; 

And the Alps, whose snows are 
spread •• 

High between the clouds and sun; 
And of living things each one; 310 
And my spirit which so long 
Darkened this swift stream of song,— 
Interpenetrated lie 
By the glo^ of the sky; 

Be it love, light, harmony, 315 

Odour, or the soul of all 
Which from Heaven like dew doth 
fall, 

Or the mind which feeds this verse 
Peopling the lone universe. 

Noon descends, and after noon 320 
Autumn’s evening meets me soon. 
Leading the infantine moon, 

And that one star, which to her 
Alnfost seems to minister 
Half the crimson light she brings 325 
From the sunset's radiant springs: 
And the soft dreams of the mom 
(Which like wingfed winds had borne 


3^8 & 1819 ; mnhng, 18S9. 
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To that silent isle, which lies 
Mid remembered agonies, 330 
The frail bark of Ibis lone being) 
Pass, to other sufferers'flooing, 

And its ancient pilot, Pain, *■ 

Sits beside the helm again. 

Other flowering isles must be 335 
In the sea of Life and Agony; 

Other spirits float and flee 
O’er that gulf* even now, perhaps, 
On some rock the wild wave wraps. 
With folded wings they waiting sit 
For my bark, to pilot it 341 

To some calm and Idooming cove, 
Where for me,' and those 1 love. 
May a windless bower be built, 

Far from passion, pam, and guilt, 345 
In a dell mid lawny hills. 

Which the wild sea-munnur fills, 
And soft sunshine, and the sefund 
Of old forests echoing round. 

And the light and smell divine 350 
Of all flowei s that breathe and shine: 


We may live so happy there, 

That the Spirits of the Air, 

Envying us, may even entice 
To our healing Paradise 3 55 

The polluting multithde; 

Put their rage would be subdued 
By that clirne divine and calm. 

And the winds whose wings rain 
balm 

On the uplifted soul, and leaves 360 
Under which the bright sea heaves; 
While each breathless interval 
In their whisperings musical 
The inspired soul supplies 
With its own deep melodies, 365 

And the love which heals all strife 
Circling, like the breath of life. 

All things in that sweet abode 
With its own mild brotherhood: 
They, not it, would change; and# 
soon 370 

Every sprite beneath the moon 
Would repent its envy vain. 

And the earth grow young again. 


SCENE FROM 'TASSO' 

[Composed, Published by Dr. Garnett, Belies of Shelley, 18 C 2 .] 
Mat)I)ai.o, a Courtier. Pigna, a Minister. 

Mai-piglio, 0 Foot. Albaho, an Usher. 

Ifaddalo. No access to the Duke! You have not said 
That the Count Maddalo would speak with him? 

Pigm. ^ Did you inform his Grace that Signor Pigna 
Waits with state papers for his signature ? 

Malmlio. The L.ady Leonora cannot know 
That 1 have written a sonnet to her fame, 

In which I Venus and Adonis. 

You should not take my gold and servo me not. 

Albano. In truth I told hit, and she smiled and said, 

‘If I am Venus, thou, coy Poesy, 

Art the Adonis whom I love, and he 
The Erymanthian boar that wounded him, 

0 trust to me. Signor Malpiglio, 

Those nods and smiles were favours worih the zechin. 

^Mchiglio. The words are twisted in some double sense 15 
That 1 reach not; the smiles fell not on me. 

jRpa. How are the Duke and Duchess occupied? 

Amno. Buried in some strange talk. The Duke was leaning, 

His finger on his brow, his lips unclosed. 

The Pimeess sate mthin the window-seat, " so 

And BO her face was hid; but on her knee 
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Her hands were clasped, veined, and pale as snow, 

And quiverinff—young I’asso, too, was there. 

Maadalo. Thou see&t on whom from thine, own worshipped 
heaven 

Thou drawisfc down smiles-they did n<tt rain on thee. a; 

ITahtglio. Would they were parching lightnings for his sake 
On whom they fell! 

SONG FOR ‘TASSO* 

[Published by Mrs, Shelley, Posthumous Po€m«y» 1824 .] 

r 

I LOVED— alas ! our life is love; 

But when wo cease to breathe and move 
I do sunpose love ceases too. 

I thought, but not as now I do, 

Keen thoughts and bright of linked loro, 5 

Of all that men had thought before, 

And all that Nature shows, and more. 

n , 

And still I love and still I tnink. 

But strangely, for my heart can drink 

The dregs of such despair, and live, lo 

And love; . . . 

And if I think, my thoughts come fast, 

I mix the present with the past. 

And each seems uglier than the last. 

. in 

Sometimes I see beiore me flee *5 

A silver spirit’s form, hke thee, 

0 Leonora, and I sit 
. . . still watching it» 

•Till by the grated casement’s ledge 
It fades, wiQi such a si^h, as sedge 20 

Breathes o’er the breezy streamlet s edge. 


INVOCATION TO MISERY 


[Published by Medwin, The Athenceum, Sept. 8 , 1832 . Reprinted (as Misery^ 
a Fragment) by Mrs. Shelley, Poekcal Works, 1839 , Ist od. Our text is that 
of 1839 . A pencil copy of this poem is among.st the Shelley MSS at the 
Bodleian Library. See Mr. C. D. Locock’s Exammahon, &c., 1903 , p. 38 . The 
readings of this copy are indicated by the letter B. in the footnotes.] 


Come, be happv!—sit near me, 
ShadoW'vestea Misery: 

Coy, unwilling, silent bride. 
Mourning in thy robe of pride, 
Desolation—deified I 


II 

Come, be happy !-sit near me: 
Sad as I may seem to thee, 

I am happier far than thou, 
Lady, whose imperial brow 
Is endiademed witli woe. 


Invmlton Mistry—i near A, by ISAS. 8 happier far] merrier yet B. 
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III 

Misery! we have known each other, 
Like a sister and a brotjier 
Living in the same lone home, 
Many years—we must live s6me 
Hours or ages yet to come. 15 

IV 

'Tis an evil lot, and yet 
Let us make the b^st of it; 

If love can live when j)leasure dies, 
We two will love, till in our eyes 
This heai't’s Hell seem Paradise. 20 


Come, be happy!—lie thee down 
On the fresh grass newly mown. 
Where the Grasshopper doth sing 
Merrily—one joyous thing 
In a world of sorrowing! ^ 25 

VI 

There our tent shall be the willow, 
And mine arm shall be thy pillow; 
Sounds and odours, sorrowful 
Because they once were sweet, shall 
lull 

Us to slumber, tJeep and dull. 30 

VII 

Ha! thy frozen pulses flutter 
With a love thou darest not utter. ^ 
Thou art murmuring—thou art 
weeping— 

Is thine icy bosom leaping ‘ 
While my burning heart lies sleep¬ 
ing’? 35 

VIII 

Kiss meoh! thy lips are cold; 
Round my neck thine arms enfold— 


They are soft, but chill and dead; 
And thy tears upon my head 
Burn like points of frozen lead. 40 

IX 

Hasten to the bridal bed— 
Underneath the grave ’tis spread: 
In darkness may our lov^ be hid, 
Oblivion be our coverlid— 

We may rest, and none forbid, 45 


Clasp me till our hearts be grown 
Like two shadows into one; 

Till this dreadful transport may 
Like a vapour fade away. 

In the sleep that lasts alway. 50 

XL 

We may dream, in that long sleep, 
That we are not those who weep; 
E’en as Pleasure dreams of thee. 
Life-deserting Misery, 

Thou mayst dieam of her with 
me. 55 

XII 

Let us laugh, and make our mirth, 
At the shadows of the eaith, 

As dogs bay the moonlight clouds. 
Which, like spectres wrapped in 
shrouds, 

Pass o’er night in rnullXtudes. 60 

XIII 

All the wide world, beside us, 

Show like multitudinous 
Puppets passing from a scene; 
What but mockery can they mean. 
Where I am-where thou hast 
been ? 65 


15 Hours 01 ] Years and 1832. 17 bestl most 1832. 19 We two will] W« 

will 1832. 27 mine arm shall be thy B, 1339 ; thine arm shall be my 1832. 33 

»«3)r6sen<«d by astensles, 1832. 34, 35 Thou art murmuring, thou art weeping. 

Whilst my burning bosom’s leaping 1832 ; Was thine icy bosom leaping W hil e 
my burning heart was sleeping B. 40 frozen 1832, 1889, B. ; molten ej. Forman. 
44 be] is B. 47 shadows] lovers 1832, B 59 which B., 1839 ; that 1832. 

6a Show] Ar© 1832. B. 63 Puppets passing] Shadows shifting 1882 ; Shadows 

passing M. 64,65 So B.; What but mockery may they mean ? Where am I ? 
—Where thou hast been 1832. 
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STANZAS 

WRITTEN IN DEJECTION, NEAR NARLES 
[Published by Mrs. Shelley, Posthumous Pomi, 1824 , where it is 
dated ‘Dectnibcr, 1818 .’ A draft of stanza i is amongst the 
Boscombe MSS. (Garnett).] 

I 

The sun is warm, the sky is clear. 

•The waves are dancing fast and blight, 

Blue isles and snowy mountains wear 
The purple noon’s transparent might, • 

The breath of the moist' eaiih is light. 

Around its unexpanded buds; 

Like many a voice of one delight. 

The winds, the birds, the ocean floods, ^ 

The City’s voice itself, is soft like Solitude’s. 

II 

I see the Deep’s iintrampled floor 
With,green and purple seaweeds strown; 

I see the w.ives upon the shore. 

Like light dissolved in star-sho^’ers, thrown: 

I sit upon the sands alone,— 

The lightning of the noontide ocean • 

Is flashing round me, and a tone 
Arises from its measured motion, 

How sweet 1 did any heart now share in my emotion. 

in , 

Alas I I havQ nor hope nor health, * 

Nor peace within nor calm around, 

Nor that content surpassing wealth 
The sage in meditation lound, 

And walked with inward glory crowned— 

Nof*fame, nor power, nor love, nor leisure. 

Others I see whom these surround— 

Smiling they live, and call life pleasure 
To me that cup has been dealt in another measure. 

IV 

Yet now despair itself is mild, 

Even as the winds and waters are; 

I could lie down like a tired child, 

And weep away the life of care 
Which I have borne and yet must bear, 

Till death like sleep might steal on me. 

And I might feel in the warm air 
My cheek grow cold, and hear il#B sea 
Breathe o’er my dying brain its last monotony. 

4 might Bmmht MS., Medwin 1847 ; light 1824, 1839. 5 Tlie . . . 

light Boscombe MS., 18 S 9 , Medwin 1847; omiited, 1824. moist earth Boscombe 
MS. ; moist air 1889 ; west wind Medwin 1847. measuied 1824; 

mingled 1847. i8 did any heart now 1824 ; if any heai t coul(f Medmn 1847, 
31 the 1824 ; this Medwm 1847. 36 dying 1824 j outworn Medmn 1847, 
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Some might lament that I were cold, 

As I, wlienttliis sweet day is gone, 

Which my lost hept, too soon grown old, ^ 

Insults with this untimely moan; 40 

They might lament—for I am one 
Whom men love not,—and yet regret, 

Unlike this day, which, when the sun 
Sliall on its stainless glory set, 

Will linger, though enjoyed, like joy in memory yet. 45 


THE WOODMAN AND THE NIGHTINGALE 

[Published \n part ( 1 - 67 ) by Mrs. Shelley, Posthumous Poms, 1824 ; 
the remainder ( 68 - 70 ) by Dr, Garnett, lielics of Shelley, 1802 .] 

A WOODMAN whose rough heart was out of tune 
(I think such hearts yet never came to good) 

Hated to hear, under the stars or moon, * 

One nightingale in \m interfluous wood 

Satiate the hungry dark with melody 5 

And as a vale is watered by a Hood, 

Or as the moonlight fills the open sky 
Struggling with darkness-as a tuberose 
Peoples some Indian dell with scents wliich lie 

Like ^*-uds above the flower from which they rose, 10 

The singing of that happy niglitingale 
In this sweet forest, from the golden close 

Of evening till the star of dawn may fail, 

^V’as mteilused upon the silentness ; 

The folded roses and the violets pale 15 

Pleard her within their slumbers, the abyss 
Of heaven witli all its planets ; the dull ear 
Of the night-cradled earth; the loneliness 

Of the circumfluous waters,—every sphere 

And every flower and beam and cloud and wave, 20 

And eveiy wind of the mute atmosphere. 

And every beast stretched in its rugged cave, 

And every bird lulled on its mossy "bough. 

And every silver moth fresh^from the grave 

Which is its cradle-•■ever from below 35 

Aspiring like one who loves too fair, too far, * 

To be consumed within the purest glow 

01 one serene and unapproached star, 

As if it 'were a lamp of earthly light, 

Unconscious, as some human lovem are, 0 o 
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Itself how low, how high beyond all height 

The heaven where it would perish !—ancf every form 

That worshipped in the temple of the J^ight 

Was Awed into delight, and by thd charm 
Girt as with an interminable zone, 

Whilst that sweet biid, whoso music was a storm 

Of sound, shook forth the dull oblivion 
Out of their dreams; harmony became love 
In every soul but one. • 


And so this man returned with axo and saw 4 ° 

At evening close from killing the tall treen, 

The soul of whom by Nature’s gentle law • 

Was each a wood-nymph, and kept ever green 
The pavement and tlie roof of the wild copse, 

Cliequeiung the sunlight of the blue soreno 45 

With jagg&d leaves,—and from the forest tops 
Singing the winds to sleop~or weeping oft 
Fast showers of aereal water-drops 

Into their mother’s bosom, sweet and soft, 

Nature’s pure tears which have no bitterness. 50 

Aiound the cradles of the birds aloft 

•• 

They spread themselv&s into the loveliness 

Of taii-like leaves, and over pallid flowers 

Hang like moist clouds:—or, where high branches kiss, 

Mal^ a green space among the silent bowers, 55 

Like a vast fane in a metropolis, 

Surrounded by the columns %nd the towers 

All overwrought with branch-like traceries 
In which there is religion—and the mute 
Persuasion of unkindlcd melodies, 

Odours and gleams and murmurs, which the lute 

Of the blind pilot-spirit of the blast 

Stirs as it sails, now grave and now acute, 

Wakening the loaves and waves, ere it has passed 
To such brief unison as en the brain 65 

One tone, which never can recur,* has cast, 

One'accGiit never to return again. 

• •••»•« 

The world is full of Woodmen who expel 
Love's gentle Dryads from the haunts of life,* 

And vex the nightingales in every dcIL 


70 
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MARENGHI * 

[Published in part, (stanzas vii-xv) by Mrs. Shelley, Posthumous 
Poems, 1824 ; stanzas i-xxviii by W. M. Rossetti, Vomplete P. W. 
of P. B. S., 1870 The Bosbombe MS.—evidently a first dfafi—fronv 
which (through Pr Garnett) Rossetti derived the text of 1870 is now 
at the Bodleian, and has recently been collated by Mr. C. D. Locock, 
to whom the enlarged and emended text here printed is owing. The 
substitution, in title and text, of Marengh for Mazenghi ( 1824 ) is due 
to Rossetti. Uerc as elsewhere in the footnotes B. =the Bodleian MS.] 

I 

Let those who pine in pride or in revenge, 

Or think tlial ill for ill should be repaid, 

Who bartey wrong for wiong, until the exchange 
Ruins the merchants of such thriftless trade, 

Visit the tower of Vado, and unlearn 5 

Such bitter faith beside Mareughi’s urn, 

II 

A massy tower yet overliangs the town, 

A scattered gi’oup of ruined dwellings now .... 

• •••••« 

III 

Another scene ere wise Etruria knew 
Its second ruin through internal strife, lo 

And tyrant%Jthrough the breach of discord threw 
The chain which binds and liills. As death to life, 

As winter to fair flowers (though some be poison) 

So Monarchy succeeds to Freedom’s foison. 

IV 

In Pisa’s church a cup of sculptured gold ^ 15 

Was brimming with the blood of feuds forsworn: 

A Sacrament more holy ne’er‘of old 
Etrurians mingled mid the shades forlorn 
Of mooii'illummed forests, when .... 

V 

And reconciling factions wet their lips ao 

With that dread wiue, and swear to keep each spirit 
Undarkenod by their country’s last eclipse .... 


3 Who B ; Oi 1870. 6 Marenghi’s^isro; Mazengbi's B. 7 town 

1870 ; sea B. 8 ruined 1870 ^ squalid A (‘ the uhole line is cancelled,’ Locock) 
II threw 1870 ; eancelled, B. 17 A Sacrament more B, ; At Sacrament: 
more 1870. 18 mid B. ; with 1870. 19 forests when , . . B ; 

forests. 1870. 

^ This fragment refers to an event told in Sismondi's Htstoire des Ripu,- 
Uiqm lialmm, which occurred during the war when Florence finally 
anbdued Pisa, and reduced it to a proTinoe.«»[MB8. Sii£u.g?'s Kora, 1824.] 
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VI 

Was Florence the liberticide ? that band 
Of free and glorious brothers who had planted, 

Like a greqp isle mid Aethiopian sand, ^ 

A nation amid slaveries, disenchanted 
Of many impious faiths—wise, just—do they, 

Loos Florence, gorge the sated tyrants’ prey ? 

• VII 

0 foster-nurse of man’s abandoned glory. 

Since Athens, its great mother, sunk m splendour; 

Thou shadowest forth that migllty shape in story, 

As ocean its wrecked fanes, severe yet tender;— 

The light-invested angel Poesy 

Was drawn from the dim world to welcome thoe. 

VIII 

And thou in painting didst transcribe all taught 
By loftiest meditations; maible knew 
The sculptor’s fearless soul—and as he wrought, 

The grace of his own power and fiee,^om grew. 

And more than all, heroic, just, sublime. 

Thou wert among the false . . . was this thy crime? 

IX 

Yes; and on Pisa’s marble walls the twine 
Of direst weeds hangs garlanded-the snake 
Inhabits its wrecked palacesin thine 
A beast of subtler venom now doth make 
Its lair, and sits amid their glories overthrown. 

And thus thy victim’s fate is as thine own. 

X 

The sweetest flowers are ever frail and rare, 

And lofe and freedom blossom but to wither ; 

And good and ill like vines entangled are. 

So that their grapes may oft be •plucked together 
Divide the vintage ere thou drink, then make 
Thy heart rejoice for dead Marenghi’s sake. 

xa 

[Albert] Marenghi was a Florentine; 

If he had wealth, or children, or a wife 
Or friends, [or farm] or cherished thoughts which twdiie 
The sights and sounds of home with life’s own life 
Of these he was despoiled and Florence sent.... 

• • a ata • a a 

33, 34 that band Of free and glorious brothfirs who had l8tQ, omitted, B 
85 a 2570 ; one B 37 wise, just—do they 1870 ; omitted, B 28 Does 
1870; Doth B. prey 1870 ; spoil B. 33 angel 18gi ; Herald f?l B 

34 to welcome thee 182i ; cancelled for ... by thee B. 43 direst 182i; 
Desert B. 45 sits amid 1824 ; amid cancelled for soils (?) B, 53~57 

Albert... sent B ; omUted 1824,1870. Albert cancelled B .: Piefro is the correct 
name. 53 Marenghi] Mazenghi B, 55 farm doub^d. perk, fame {Loewik). 
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XI 

No record of his crime remains in sbry, 

But if the morning bright as evening shone, 

It was some liigh and h^iy deed, by glory ^ 6o 

Pursued into forgetfulness, which won 
From the blind crowd he made secure and free 
The patriot’s meed, toil, death, and infamy. 

XII 

For when by sound of trumpet was declared 
A price upon'his life, and there was set 65 

A penalty of blood on all who shared 
So much of water with him as might wet 
His lips, which speech divided not—he went 
Alone, as you may guess, to banishment. 

XIII 

Amid the mountains, like a hunted beast, 

He hid himsolt, and hunger, toil, and cold, 

Month after month endured; it was a feast 
Whene’er he found those globes of dee})-ied gold 
Which in the woods the strawberry-tree doth bear, 

Suspended 111 their emerald atmosphere. 75 

XIV 

Aud in the roofless huts of vast morasses, 

Deserted by the fever-stricken serf, 

All overgro\H:i. with reeds and long rank grasses, 

And hillocks lieaped of mo&s-inwoven turt^ *■ 

And whore the huge and speckled aloe made, So 

Rooted in stones, a broad and pointed shade,— 

XV 

He housed himself. There is a point of strand “ 

Near Yado’s tower and town; and on one side 
The treacherous marsh divides‘it from the land, 

Shadowed by pine and ilex forests wide, 85 

And on tlie other, creeps eternally, 

Through muddy weeds, the shallow sullen sea. 

XVI 

Here the eaith’s breath is pestilence, and few 
But things whose nature is at war with life— 

Snakes ana ill worms-endure its mortal dew. 90 

The trophies of the clime's victorious strife— 

And ringed horns which the buffal^ did wear, 

And the wolfs dark gray ^alp who tracked him there. 

6a be 1 SS 4 ; thus B. 70 Amid the mountains 1824 ; Mid desert 
mountains [?] B, 71 toil, and cold] cold and toil edk 1824 , 1880 , 

93, 93'And . . . there B. (sm Edtior's Note); White bones, and locks 
of dun and yellotr hair, Aud riugiid hoi ns which buffaloes did wear— 

1870 , 
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XVII 

And at the utmost point. . , stood there 
The relics of a reed-inwoven cot, • 95 

Thatched with broad flags. An outlawed murderer 
Had livea seven days there: the pursliit was hot 
When he was cold. The birds that were his grave 
Fell dead after their feast in Vado’s wave. 

* XVIII 

There must have burned within Marenghi’s breast lOo 

That fire, more warm and blight than life and 4 iop«, 

(Which to the martyr makes his dungeon .... 

Moie joyous than free heaven’s majestic cope 
To his oppressor), waning with decay,— 

Or he could ne’er have lived years, day by day. 105 

XIX 

Nor was his slate so lone as you might think. 

Ho had tamed every newt and snake and toad, 

And every seagull which sailed down to diink 
Those freshes ere the death-mist went abroad. 

And each one, with peculiar talk and play, no 

Wiled, not untaught. Ins silent time away. 

XX 

And the marsh-meteors, like tame beasts, at night 
Came licking with blue tongues his veinCd feet; 

And he would watch them, as, like spiiits bright. 

In many entangled figures quaint and sweet 115 

To some onchaiited^music they would dance— 

Until they vanished at the first moon-glance. 

XXI 

He mocked the stars by grouping on each weed 
The summer dew-globes in the golden d.iwn; 

And, ere the hoar-frost languished, he could read 120 

Its pictured path, as on bare spots of lawn 
Its delicate brief touch in silver weaves 
The likeness of the wood’s remembered leaves. 

XXII 

And many a fresh Spring morn would he awaken— 

While yet the unrisen sun made glow, like iron 115 

Quivering in crimson fire, the peaks unshaken 
Of mountains and blue isles which did environ 
With air-clad crags that plain of land and sea,— 

And feel .liberty. 

94 at the utmost point 1 S 70 ; cancelkdfor wifen (where?) B. 95 reed 
B .; weed 1870 . 99 after B.; upon 1870 100 burned witliin ' 

Marenghi's breast B.; lived withm M.irenglii'8 heart ( 870 . 101 and 

B.; or 1870 . 103 free B .; the 1870 . log freshes B .; amitterf, JS 70 . 

118 by 1870 ; with B. 119 dew-globea B .; dewdiops 1870 . lao lan¬ 
guished B .; vanished 1870 . tai path, aa on [bare] B.'; footprints, 
as on 1870 , laa silver B.; silence 1870 . 
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XXIII 

And in the moonless nights, when the dun ocean 130 

Heped undorneaWi wide heaven, stai-impearled, 

Starting from dreams ... , 

Communed with the ihimeasurable world; 

And felt his life beyond his limbs dilated, 

Till his mind grew like that it contemplated. 135 

XXIV 

His food was the wild fig and strawberry; 

The milky pine-nuts wliich the autumn-blast 
Shakes into the tall grass; or such small fry 
As from the sea by winter-storms are cast: 

And the coarse bulbs of iris-flowers he found 140 

Knotted in clumps under the spongy ground. 

XXV 

And so were kindled powers and thoughts which made 
His solitude less dark. When memory came 
(For years gone by leave (Oach a deepening shade), 

His spirit basked in its internal flame,— MS 

As, when the black storm hurries round at night, 

The fisher basks beside his red firelight. 

XXVI 

Yet human hopes and cares and faiths and errors, 

Like billoi«:R unawakened by the wind, 

Slept in Marenghi still; but that all terrors, 150 

Weakness, and doubt, had withered in liis mind. 

His couch . . . 


XXVII 

And, when he saw beneath th§ sunset’s planet 
A black ship walk over the crimson ocean,— 

Its pennon streaming on the blasts that fan it, 155 

Ite sails and ropes all tense and without motion, 

Like the dark ghost of the uiiburied even 
Striding athwart the orange-coloured heaven,— 

XXVIII 

The thought of his own kind who made the soul 
Which sped that wingfed shape through night and day,— 160 
The thought of his own country . v . 


150 And in the moonless nights 1870 ; canceUed, £, dun £.; dim 
J 870 . 131 Heaved 1870 ; eaneelledf B, wide S .; the 1870 . star- 

impearled B ; omitkdf ZS 70 133 Starting from dreams 1870 ; canceUed 
fvf He B. autumn B ,; autumnal 1870 . 138 or B. ; and WO, 

15$ pennon R ; pennons 1870 . 158 athwart J 3 .; across 1870 . 
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SONNET 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley, Posthumom Poems, 1824 . Our text is that 

of the Poeticdl Worlis, 1839 .) 

Lift not the painted veil which those who live 
Call Life; though unreal shapes be pictuied there, 

And it but mimic all we would behove 
With colours idly spread,—behind, lurk Feai;^ 

And Hope, twin Destinies; who ever weave 5 

Tlieir shadows, o’er the chasm, sightless and drear. 

I knew one who had lifted it—ho sought, • 

For his lost heart was tendfer, things to love. 

But found them not, alas! nor was there aught 

Tho world contains, the which he could approve. lo 

Through the unheeding many he did move, 

A splendour among shadows, a bright blot 
Upon this gloomv scene, a Spirit tliat strove 
For truth, and like tho Preacher found it not. 

FRAGMENT: TO fYRON 

[Published by Dr. Garnett, Rdks of ShdUy, 1802 .] 

0 MIGHTY mind, in whose deep stream this age 
Shakes like a reed in the unheeding storm. 

Why dost thou curb not thine own sacred rage? 

FRAGMENT: APOSTROPHE TO SILF^^CE 

[Published by Dr. Garnett, Reltcs of Shelley, 1862 . A transcript by Mrs. Shelley, 
given to Chailes Cowden Clarke, presents one or two variants.] 

Silence ! Oh, wcdl are Death and Sleep and Thou 
Thiee brethicn named, the guardians gloomy-winged 
Of (lie abyss, where life, and? truth, and joy 
Are swallowed up-yet spare me, Spirit, pity me, 

Until the sounds I hear become my soul, 5 

And it has left these faint and weary limbs, 

To track along the lapses of the air 
This wandering melody until it rests 
Among lone mountains in some . . , 

FRAGMENT: THE LAKE’S MARGIN 

[Published by W. M. Rossetti, 1870 .] 

The fierce beasts of the woods and wildernesses 
Track not the steps of *him whp drinks of it; 

For the light breezes, which for ever fleet 
Around its margin, heap the sand thereon. 

Sonnet—6 Their . . . drear 1839 ; The shadows, which the world calls substance, 
there 1884. 7 who had lifted IsiS; who lifted JSS 4 . Apostrophe— 4 Spirit ISCS; 
0 Spirit C C.C. MS. 6 This wandering melody 1862 ; These wandering melodies ,.. 
(7.C.a MS. 
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FRAGMENT: ‘MY HEAD IS WILD WITH WEEPING’ 

• [Published by W. M. Rossetti, 1870 .] 

My head is Vild with weeping for a grief 
Which is the shadow ot a gentle mind. i 
I walk into the air (but no relief 
To seek—or haply, if I sought, to find; 

It came unsought) j—to wonder that a chief 
Among meivs spu-its should be cold and blind. 


FRAGMENT: THE VINE-SHROUD 

[Published by W. M. Rossetti, 1870 .] 

Flourishing vine, whose kindling clusters glow 
Beneal h the auiumnal sun, none taste of tiieo; 
For'thou dost shroud a ruin, and below 
The rotting bones of dead antiquity. 

NOTE ON POEMS OP 1818 , BY MRS. SHELLEY 


We often hear of persons disappointed 
by a first visit to Italy. This Vas not 
Shelley’s case. The aspect of its nature, 
its sunny sky, its majestic storms, of the 
luxuriant vegetotion of the country, and 
the noble marble-built cities, enchanted 
him. The sight of the works of art was 
full enjoyment and wonder. He had 
not studied pictftics or statues before; 
he now did so with the eye of taste, 
that referred not to the rules of schools, 
but to those of Nature and truth. The 
first entrance to Rome oiiened to him 
a scene of remains of antique grandebr 
that far surpassed his expectations; and 
the unspeakable beauty of Naples and 
its environs added to the impression he 
received of the transcendent and glorious 
beauty of Italy. 

Our winter was spent at Naples. Here 
he wrote the fragments of Marenijhi 
and The iroi/dman and the Nwhtmgnk, 
which he afterwards tliiew aside. At 
tliis time, Shelley suffered greatly in 
health. He put himself under the care 
of a medical man, who promise^ great 
things, and made him endure severe 
bodily pain, without any good results. 
ConsUnt and poi^ant physical suffer¬ 
ing exhitpted him; and though he 
preaerred the appearance of cheerful¬ 
ness, and often greatly enjoyed our 


wanderings in the cnvu-ons of Naples, 
and our excursions on its sunny sea, 
yet many hours were passed when his 
thoughts, shadowed by illness, became 
gloomy,—and then he escaped to soli¬ 
tude, and in verses, which he hid from 
fear of wounding me, poured forth 
nioibid but too natural bursts of dis¬ 
content and sadness. One looks back 
with unspeakable regret and gnawing 
remorse to such periods; fancying that, 
had one been more alive to the nature 
of his foehngs, and more attentive to 
soothe tliem, such would not have ex¬ 
isted. And yet, enjoying as he appeared 
to do every sight or influence of earth 
or sky, it was difficult to imagine that 
any melancholy he showed was aught 
but the effect of the constant pain to 
which he was a mai’tyr. 

We lived in utter solitude. And such 
is often not the nurse of cheerfulness; 
for then, at least with those who have 
been exposed to adversity, the mind 
broods over its sorrows too intently; 
v^liile the society of the enlightened, 
the witty, and the wise, enables us to 
foi^et ourselves by making us the 
sharers of the thoughts of others, which 
is a portion of the philosophy of happi¬ 
ness. Shelley never lik^ society in 
numbers,—it harassed and wearied him; 
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but neither did he like loneliness, and 
usually, when alone, sheltered himself 
against memory and reflection in a book. 
But, with one or two whom he loved, 
he gave way to Wild and joyous spiiits, 
or in more serious conveisation ex- 
'' pounded his opinions with vivacity and 
eloquence. If an argument arose, no 
man ever argued better. He was clear, 
logical, and earnest, in supporting his 
own views; attentive, patient, and im¬ 
partial, while listening to those on the 
adverse sidow Had not a wall of preju¬ 
dice been raised at this time between 
him and his countrymen, how many 
would have sought the acquaintance of 
one whom to know was to love and to 
revere I How many of the more en¬ 
lightened of his cpnteinporanes have 
since regretted that they did not seek 
him! how very few knew his worth 
while he lived! and, of those few, 
several were withheld by timidity or 
envy from declaring their sense of it. 


But no man was over more enthusias¬ 
tically loved—more looked up to, as 
one superior ^to his fellows in intel¬ 
lectual endowments and moral worth, 
by the few who knew him well, and 
had sufficient nobleness of soul to ap¬ 
preciate his superiority. His excellence 
IS now acknowledged; but, even while 
admitted, not duly appreciated. For 
who, except those who were acquainted 
with him, can imagine his unwearied 
[’benevolence, his generosity, his sys¬ 
tematic forbearance 1 And still less is 
his vast superiority in intellectual at¬ 
tainments sufficiently ijnderstood—his 
sagacity, his clear understanding, his 
learning, his prodigious memory. All 
these, as displayed in conversation, were 
known to few while he lived, and are 

now silent in the tomb: 

> 

* Alii orbo mondo ingrato 1 
Oran cagion hai di dover pianger meco; 
Chfe quel ben ch’ era in te, perdut’ hai 
seco.' 


POEMS WRITTEN IN 18^9 

LINES WRITTEN DURING THE CASTLEREAQH 
ADMINISTRATION 

[Published by Medwin, The Athenceum, Dec. 8 , 1832 ; reprinted, P. TF., 1839 . 
There is a trauscript amongst the HarYard*MSS., and another in the possession 
of Mr. C. W. Frederickson of Biooklyn. Variants from these two sources are 
given by Professor Woodberry, GomjMe P. IF. of P. B, S., Gmtemry BdUton, 
1893 , vol. iii, pp. 226 , 226 . The transcripts are referred to in our footnotes as 
Harvard and Fred, respectively.] 

I 

Corpses are cold in the tomb; 

Slones on the pavement are dumb; 

Abortions are dead in the womb, 

And their mothers look pale—like the death-white shore 
Of Albion, free no more. 5 

dl 

Her sons are as stones in the wfty— 

They are masses of senseless clay— 

They are trodden, and move not away,— 

The abortion with which she travaileth 

Is Liberty, smitten to death. . 

4 death-white Ecmard, Ftea ,; white 1832,16S9, 


10 
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III 

Then trample and dance, thou Oppressor! 

For thy victim is no redresser; 

Thou art sole lord and possessor 
Of her corpses, and clods, and abortions—they pave 

Thy path to the grave. 15 

IV 

Hearost thou the festival din 
Of Death, and Destruction, and Sin, 

And Wealth crying Haioc! within? 

Tis the Bacchanal triumph that makes Truth dumb. 

Thine Epithalamium. 30 

V 

Ay, marry thy ghastly wife! 

Let Fear and Disquiet and Strife 
Spread thy couch in the chamber of Life! 

Many Ruin, thou Tyrant! and Hell be thy guide 

To the bed of the biide! 25 


SONG TO THE MEN OF ENGLAND 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley, Poeiical Works, 1839 , 1 st ed.] 


Men of England, wherefore plough 
For the lords who lay ye low? 
Wherefore weave with toil and 
care 

The rich robes j^bnr tyrants wear? 

II 

Wherefore feed, and clothe, and 
save, 5 

From the cradle to the grave, . 
Those ungr ateful drones who would 
Drain your sweat-nay, drink your 
blood? 

III 

Wherefore, Bees of England, forge 
Many a weapon, chain, and scourge. 
That these stingless drones may 
spoil 11 

The forced produce of your toil? 

IV 

Have ye leisure, comfort, calm. 
Shelter, food, love’s gentle balm ? 
Or what is it ye buy so dear * 15 

With your pain and with your 
fear? 


Tlie seed ye sow, another reaps; 

The wealth ye find, anoMier keeps; 
The robes ye weave, another wears; 
The arms ye forge, another bears. 20 

< VI 

Sow seed,—but let no tyrant reap; 
Find wealth,—let no impostor heap; 
Weave robes,-;-'let not the idle wear; 
Forge arms,—in your defence to bear. 
VII ' 

Shrink to your cellars, holes, and 
cells; 35 

In halls ye deck another dwells. 
Why shako the chains ye wrought? 
Ye see 

The steel ye tempered glance on ye. 

VIII 

With nlough and spade, and hoe and 
loom. 

Trace your grave, and build your 
* tomb, 30 

And weave your winding-sheet, till 
fair 

England be your sepulchre. 


16 |p»tival Harvard, Fred., J8S9 ; festal 1882, 19 that Fred.] which Harvard, 1832. 

92 Disquiet Harvavd, Fred, 1839 ; Disgust 1882. 24 Hell Fred .; Qod Harvard, 

1832,1889. 95 the bride Harvard, Fred., 1889 ; thy bride 1882. 
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SIMILES FOR TWO POLITICAL CHARACTERS OF 1819 

[Published by Mcdwin, The. Athenoeum, Aug. 25 , 1832 ; reprinted by 
Mrs. Shelley, F. W., 1835 ). Our title is that of 1839 , 2 nd ed. The poem 
is found amongst the Harvard MSS., headed To ^ - th and G - gh.] 

Ill 

As from an ancestral oak As a shark and dogf-fisli wait n 

Two en^pty ravens sound their Under an Atlantic isle, 

clarion, For tlie negro-slim, whose freight 

Yell by yell, and croak by croak, Is the theme of their debate, 

When they scent the noonday. Wrinkling their red gills the 
smoke while— 15 

Of fresh human carrion5 iv 

II ^ Are ye, two vultures sick for battle, 

As two gibbering night-birds flit Two scorpionsundef onewetstone, 

From their bowers of deadly Two bloodless wolves whose dry 
yew throats rattle. 

Through the night to frighten it. Two crows perched on the murrained 
When the moon is in a fit, cattle, 

And the stars are none, or fewTwo vipers tangled into one. 20 


FRAGMENT: TO THE PEOPLE' OF ENGLAND 

* [Published by Dr. Garnett, Relws of Shelley^ 1862 .] 

People of England, ye who toil and groan. 

Who reap tjjo harvests which are not your ^n. 

Who weave the clothes which your oppressors wear, 
And for your own take the inclement air; 

Who build warm houses . . . 

And are like gods who give them all they have. 

And nurse them from the hradle to the grave . . . 


FRAGMENT: ‘WHAT MEN GAIN FAIRLY 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley, P. W., 1839 , 2 nd ed.] 

What men gain fairly—that they should possess, 

And children may inherit idleness. 

From him who earns it—This is understood; 

Private injustice may be geneial good. 

But he who gains by base and armbd wrong. 

Or guilty fraud, or ba^ complmnces. 

May be despoiled; even as a stolen dress 
Is stripped from a convicted thief, and he 
Left in the nakedness of infamy. 

7 yew 18S2 ; hue 1839. 

^ Perhaps cohneoted with that immediately preceding (Forman) —Ei). 
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A NEW NATIONAL ANTHEM 

[Publisheu by Mrs. Shelley, P. IT., 1839 , 2nd ed.] 

17 


God prosper, speed, and save, 

God raise from England’s grave 
Her murdered Queen I 
Pave with swift victory 
The stem of Liberf^y, S 

Whom Britons own to be 
Immortal Queen. 

TI 

See, she comes throned on high. 

On swift Eternity I 

God save the Queen! lo 

Millions on millions wait, 

Firm, rapid, and elate, 

On her majestic state! 

God save the Queen! ’’ 

III 

She is Thine own pure soul 15 
Moulding the mighty whole,— 

God save the Queen! 

She is Thine own deep love 
Rained down fjjom Heaven above,— 
Wherever she r 3 ht or move, 20 

God save our Queen! 


’Wilder her enemies 
In their own dark disguise,— 

God save our Queen ! 

All earthly things that dare ^*5 
Her sacred name to bear. 

Strip them, as kings are, bare; 

God save the Queen! 

7 

Be her eternal throne 
Built in our hearts alone— 30 
God save the Queen! 

Lot the oppressor hold 
Canopied seats of gold • 

She sits enthroned of old 

O’er our hearts Queen. 3 5 

VI 

Lips touched by seraphim 
Breathe out the choral hymn 
‘ God save the Queen! ’ 

Sweet as if angels sang. 

Loud as that trumpet^ clang 40 
Wakening the world’s dead gang,— 
Goa save the Queen! 


SONNET; ENGLAND IN 1819 

[Published by Mrs. SKelley, P. IF., 1839 , 1 st ed,] 

An old, mad, blind, despised, and dying king,— 
Princes, the dregs of their dull race, who flow 
Through public scorn,-mud from a muddy spring,- 
Rulers who neither see, nor feol, nor know. 

But leech'like to their fainting country cling, 

Till they drop, blind in bloody without a blow,— 

A people starved and stabbed in the untilled field,- 
An army, which liberticide and prey 
Makes as a two*edge^ sword lo all who wield,— 
Golden and sanguine laws which tempt and slay; 
Religion Christless, Godless—a book sealed; 

A Senate,—Time’s worst statute unrepealed,— 

Are mves, from which a glorious Phantom may 
Burst, to illumine our tempestuous day. 
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AN ODE 

Written October, 1819 , before the SPANIARDS had Recovered 
' THEIR Liberty , 

'hi-' ‘ s [Published with Prometheus Unbound, 1820 .] 

* Arise, arise, arise! 

There is blood on the earth that denies ye bread; 

Be your wounds like eyes 
To weep for the dead^ the dead, the dead. 

What other grief were it just to pay? 5 

Your sons, your wives, your brethren, were they; 

Who said they were slain "on the battle day? 

Awaken, awaken, awaken! 

The slave and the tyrant are twin-bom foes; 

Be the cold chains shaken ^ lo 

To the dust where your kindred repose, repose; 

Their bones in the gi-ave will start and move, 

When they hear the voices of those they love, 

Most loud in the holy combat above. 

Wave, wave high the bann^! .15 

When Pieedom is riding to conquest by: 

Though the slaves that fan her 
Be Famine and Toil, giving sigh for sigh. 

And ye who attend her imperial car. 

Lift not your hands in the banded war, ao 

But in her defence whose cluldren ye are. 

Glory, glory, glory, , 

To those who have greatly suffered and done! 

Never name in story 

Was greater than that which ye shall have won. 2$ 

Conquerors have conquered their foes alone, 

Wli^se revenge, pride, and p^wer they have overthrown; 

Ride ye, more victorious, over your own. 

Bind, bind every brow. 

With crownals of violet, ivy, and pine: 30 

Hide the blood-stains now 
With hues which sweet Nature has made divine: 

Green strength, azure hope, and eternity: 

But let not the pansy among them be; 

Ye were injured, and that means memory. 35 

CANCELLED STANZA 
[Published in The Times (Rossetti).] 

Gather, 0 gather, * . 

Poeman and mend in love ana peace! 

Waves sleep together 

When the blasts that called them to battle, cease. 

For fangless Power grown tame and mild 5 

Is at play with Freedom’s fearless child— • 

The dove and the serpent reconciled! 
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ODE TO HEAVEN 

[Published with Prometheus Unbound, 1820. Dated ‘Florence, December, 
1819 ’ in Harvard MS. (Woodberry). A transcript exists amongst the Shelley 
MSS. at the Bodleian Library. See Mr. C. D. Locock’s Emminj^hon, &c., p. 39.] 

young 


CHORUS OF SPIRITS 

F\rst S]^nt. 

Palace-roof of cloudless nights! 
Paradise of golden lights! 

Deep, immeasurjablo, vast, 

Which art now, an(1 which wert then 
Of the Piesent and the Past, 5 
Of the eternal Whore and When, 
Presence-chamber, temple, home. 
Ever-canopying dome. 

Of acts and ages yet to come! 


its 


fancies 


Round which 
clamber, 

Like weak insects in a cave, jo 
Lighted up by stalactites; 

But the portal of the ^ave. 
Where a world of new delights 
Will make thy best glories seem 
But a dim and noonday gleam 35 
From the shadow of a dream! 

Third Spirit 

Peace! the abyss is Yrreathed with 
scorn 

At your presumption, atom-born! 
What is Heaven? and what are 


Glorious shapes have life in thee, 10 
Earthj and all earth’s company; 

Living globes which ever throng 
Thy deep cliasms and wildernesses; .7®, . . • -l -lo 

And green worlds that glide along; expanse inherit ? 4® 

And swift stars with flashing tresses; What are suns and spheres wmch 

And icy moons most cold and “®® 
bright, it 

An d mighty suns beyon d the night. 

Atoms of in tensest light 

Even th^ nam^ ii as a god, 


With the instinct of that Spirit 
Of which ye are but a part ? _ 
Drops which Nature’s mighty 
heart 

V p , .V t Drives through thinnest veins I 

Heaven! for thou art the abode 20 Depart I 45 

Of that Power which is the glass 1 • tt * o i 

Wherein man his nature sees. at is Heaven ? a globe of dew, 

Generations as they pass Filling in the morning new 

Worship thee with bended knees.' borne eyed flower jwhose young 
Their unromaining gods and they « leaves waken 
Like a river roll away: On an uniiMpned world: 

Thou remainest such—alway!-- « ^nstellated suns unshaken, 50 

„ , „ Orbits measureless, are furled 

Second Spirit. In that frail and fading sphere, 

Thou art but the mind’s first With ten millions gathered there, 
chamber, To tremble, gleam, and disappear. 

CANCELLED FRAGMENTS OF THE ODE TO HEAVEN 
[Published by Mr. C. D. Locock, Examinaiion, &c., 1903.] 

The [living frame which sustains Like an eagle from the cloud 
my soul] ‘ When a... 

Is [sinking beneath the fierce control]. 

Down through the lampless deep When the night.,. 

of Song . . * . t v • 

I am drawn and driven along— Watch the look askance and 

old— 9 

Wh^ a Nation screams aloud 5 See neglect, and falsehood fold.... 
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ODE TO THE WEST WIND' 

[Published with Prometheus Unbound, 1820.] 

X 

0 WILD 'West Wind, thou breath of ^lutumn’s being, 
Thou, from whose unseen presence the leaves dead 
Are driven, like ghosts fi'om an enchanter fleeing, 

Yellow, and black, and pale, and hectic red, 
Pestilence-btncken multitudes: 0 thou, 

Who chariotest to their dark wintry bed 

The winged seeds, where they lie cold and low, 

Each like a corpse witliin its grave, until 
Thine azure sister of the Spiing shall blow' 

» 

Her clarion o’er the dreaming eaiih, and fill 
(Diiving sweet buds like flocks to feed in an) 

With living hues and odours plain and hill: 

Wild Spirit, which art moving evervwheie; 

Destroyer and preserver; heai’, oh, fieai! 

II 

Thou on whose stream, mid the steep sky’s commotion, 
Loose clouds like earth’s decavmg leaves are shed, 

Shook from the tangled bouglis of Heaven and Ocean, 

Angels of rain and lightning: there are spread m* 

On the blue sinuate of thine aery surge. 

Like the bright hair uplifted from the head 

Of some fierce Maenad, even from the dim verge 
Of tli^ horizon to the zenith’s height. 

The locks of the approaching storm. Thou dirge 

Of the dying year, to wliich tMs closing night 
Will be the dome of a vast sepulchre. 

Vaulted with all thy congregated might 

Of vapours, from whose solid atmosphere 
Black ram, and fire, and hail will burst: oh, hear! 

’ This poem was conceived and chiefly written in a wood that shirts 
the Arno, near Floience, and on a day when that tempestuous wind, 
whose temperature is at once mild and animating, was collecting the 
vapours which pour down the autumnal rams. They began, as I foiesaw, 
at sunset with a violent tempest of hail and i^jiin, attended by that mag¬ 
nificent tliunder and lightnmg peculiar to the Cisalpine regions. 

The phenomenon alluded to at the conclusion of the third stanza is well 
known to naturalists. The vegetation at the bottom of the sea, of rivers, 
and of lakes, sympathizes with that of the land in the change of seasons, 
and is consequently influenced by the winds which anji^ounce it.— 
[SUSLLEV’S IHuTS.] 
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111 

Thou who didst waken from his summer dreams 

The blue Mediterranean, where ho lay, 3® 

Lulled by the coil of liis crystalline streams, ^ 

Beside a pumice isl^ in Baiae’s bay, 

And saw in sleep old palaces and towers 
Quivering within the wave’s inlenser day, 

All overgrown with azure moss and flowers ' 35 

So sweet, the sense faints picturing them! Thou 
For whose 'path the Atlantic’s level powers 

Cleave themselves into chasms, while far below 
The sea-blooms and the oozy woods which wear 
The sapless foliage of the ocean, know 4° 

Thy v«/ice, and suddenly grow gray with fear, 

And tremble and despoil themselves: oh, hear! 

IV 

If I were a dead leaf thou mightest bear; " 

If I were a swift cloj^d to fly with thee; 

A wave to punt beneath thy power, and share 45 

The impulse of thy stron^h, only less free 
Than thou, 0 uncontrollable! If even 
I were as in my boyhood, and could be 

The comrade of thy wanderings oyer Heaven, 

As then, when to outstrip thy skiey speed 5® 

Scarce ^uned a vision; 1 would ne’er h^ve striven 

As thus with thee in prayer in ny sore need. 

Oh, lift me as a wave, a leaf, a cloud 1 
I fall upon the thorns of life! I bleed! 

A heavy weight of hours has chained and bowed 55 

One too like tb.ee: tameless, and swift, and proud. 

v 

Make me thy lyre, even as the forest is: 

What if my leaves are falling like its own! 

The tumult of thy mighty harmonies 

Will take from both a deep, autumnal tone, 

Sweet though in sadness. Be thou, Spiiit fierce, 

My spirit 1 Be thou me, impetuous one! 

Drive my dead thoughts over the universe 

Like withered leaves to quickepi a new birth I 

And, by the incantatiQfi of this verse, 65 

Scatter, as from an unextinguished hearth ^ 

Ashes and sparks, my words among mankind! 

Be through my lips to unawakened earth 

The trumpet of a prophecy! 0, Wind, 

If Winter comes, can Spnng be far behind? 


70 
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AN EXHORTATION 


[Published with Promdhew Unbound, 1820. Dated ‘ Pisa, April, 1820 ’ in 
Harvard MS. (Woodberry), but assigned by Mrs.-* Shelley to 1819.1 


Chameleons feefd on light and air; 

Poets’ food is love and fame : 

If in this wide world of care 
Poets could but find the same 
With as little toil as they, 5 

Would they ever change their hue 
As the light chameleons do, 
Suiting it to evoiy ray 
Twenty times a day? 

Poets are on this cold earth, lo 
As chameleons might be, 

Hidden from their eai'ly biith 
In a cave beneath the sea; 

Where light is, chameleons change: 


Where love is not, poets do; 15 

Fame is love disguised : if few 
Find either, never think it stiange 
That poets range. 

Yet dare not stain with wealth or 
power 0 19 

“ A poet’s free and heavenly mind: 
If bright chameleons should devour 
Any food but beams and wind, 
They would grow as earthly soon 
As their brother liziirds are. 
Children of a sunnier star, 2 5 
Spirits from beyond the moon, 

Oh, refuse the boon 1 


THE INDIAN SERENADE 

^ [Published, with the title, Song written for an Indian Air, in The Liberal, 
ii, 1822. Reprinted {Lines to an Indian Air) by Mr.s. Shelley, Posthumous 
Poms, 1824. The poem is included in the Harvard MS. book, and there is 
a description by Robert Browning of an autograph copy presenting some vari¬ 
ations from the text of 1824. See Leigh Hunt’s Corres 2 )ondence^ ii, pp. 264-8.] 

As I must on thine, 15 

Oh, belovfed as thou art! 

Ill 

Oh lift me from the grass 1 
I die! I faint! I fail! 

Let thy love in kisses rain 
On my Ups and eyelids pale. 20 
My cheek is cold and while, alas! 
My heai't beats loud and fast 
Oh! press it to thine own again, 
Where it will break at last, 

CANCELLED PASSAGE 
[Published by W. M. Rossetti, Com¬ 
plete P.W., 1870.] 

0 PILLOW cold and wet with tears! 
Thou breathest sleep no more! 

Indian Serenade —5 Harvard US. omits When. 4 shining] burning Harvard MS., 
2Si2. 7 Hath led Broming MS., 1822 ; Has borne Harrari MS. ; Has led 1824. 

II The Champak Harvard MS., 1822,1824 ; And the Champak's Broming MS. 15 
As I must on 1822,1824 ; As I must die on Harvard MS., 1839,1st ed. 16 Oh, 

beloved Broming MS., Harvard MS., 1839,1st ed .; Belovfed 1822,1824. 93 press it 

to thine own Bromtng MS. ; press it dose to thine Harvard MS., 1824,1889, Isted.', 
press me to thine own, 1822. 


I ARISE froip dreams of thee 
In the first sweet sleep of night, 
When the winds are breathing low, 
And the stare^re shining bright: 

I arise from dreams of thee, 5 

And a spirit in my feet 

Hath led me—who knows how ? 

To thy chamber window, Sweet I 

II 

The wandering aire they faint 
On the dark, the silent stream— 10 
The Champ^ odours fail 
Like sweet thoughts in a dream; 
The nightingale^ complaint, 

It dies upon ner heart• 
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TO SOPHIA [MISS STACEY] 

[Published by W. M. Rossetti, Omplete F. }F., 1870.] 

1 

Thou art fair, and few are faii“er 
Of the Nymphs of earth or ocean; 

They are robes that fit the wearer— 

Those soft limbs of thine, whose motion 
Ever falls and shifts and glances 5 

As the life within them dances. 

II 

Thy deep eyes, a double Planet, 

Oaze the wisest into madness 
With soft ole.ar fu'e,—the winds that fan it 
Are those thoughts of tender gladness lo 

Which, like zephyra on the billow, 

Make thy gentle soul their pillow. 

III 

If, whatever face thou paintost 
In those eyes, grows pale with pleasure, 

If the fainting'soul is faintest 15 

When it hoars thy hai'p’s wild measure, 

Wundei- not that when thou speakest 
Ot the weak my heart is weakest. 

IV 

As dew beneath the wind of morning, 

As the sea which whiilwmds waken, 20 

Al^'the birds at thunder’s waiiiing, 

As aught mute yet deeply shaken, 

As one who feels an unseen s])irit « 

Is my heart when thine is near it. 


TO WILLfAM SHELLEY 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley, Poslhumous Worh, 1824. The fragment 
included in the Harvard MS. book.] 


(With what truth may I say— 

Koina ! Boma ! Koma I 
Non b piu come eia prima!) 

I 

My lost William, thou in whom 
Some bright spirit lived, and did 
That decaying robe consume 
Which its histre faintly hid,— 
Here its ashes find a tomb, ^ 5 

But beneath this pyramid “ 

Xhou art not—if a thing divine 
lake thee can die, thy funeral shrine 
is thy tRkother’s grief and mine. 


II 

Where art thou, my gentle child ? lo 
Let me think thy spirit feeds. 
With its life intense and mild, 

The love of living leaves and 
weeds 

Among these tombs and ruins wild 
Let me think that through low 
seeds 15 

Of sweet flowers and sunny grass 
Into their hues and scents may 
pass 
A portion- 


H) W0cim SheUe^M<ttt» 1 may I Hcarvari MS .; I may 182i, la With Hanard 2fS., 
Mrt. SheOtg, 184/7 ; Within 2824,1838, 16 Oi sweet Harvard MS ,; Of the sweet 

iB24f im. 
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TO WILLIAM SHELLEY 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley, P. W., 1839, Ist ed.] 

Thy little footsteps on the sands ^ 

Of a remote and lonely shore; 

The i?winkling of thine infant hands, 

Where now the worm will feed no more; 

Thy mingled look of love and glee 5 

When we returned to gaze on thee— 

TO MARY SHELLEY 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley, P. IF., 1839, 2ud ed ] 

My dearest Mary, wherefore hast thou gone. 

And left me in this dreary "world alone? 

Thy foiTO is here indeed—a lovely one— 

But Ihou art fled, gone down the dreary road, * 

That leads to Sorrow's most obscure abode; 5 

Thou sittost on the hearth of pale despair, 

Whore 

For thine own sake I cannot follow thee. 

TO MARY SHELLfiY 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley, P. IF., 1839, .2nd ed ] 

* The world is dreaiy, 

And I arn weary 

Of wandering on without thee, Mary; 

A joy was erewhile 

In thy voice and thy smile, 5 

And ’tis gone, when I should be gone too, Mary. 

ON THE MEDUSA OF LEONARDO DA VINCI IN THE 
FLORENTINE GALLERY 

[Publshed by Mrs. Shelley, Posthumous Poems, 1824.] 

It lieth, gazing on the midnight sky, 

Upon the cloudy mountain-peak supine; 

Below, far lands are seen tremblingly; 

Its horror and its beauty are divine. 

Upon its lips and eyelids seems to lie ^ 5 

Loveliness like a shadow, fiom which shine, 

Fiery and luiid, struggling underneath, 

The agonies of anguish and of death. 

II 

Yet it is less the horror.than the grace 
Which turns the gazer’s spirit «nto stone, to 

Whereon the lineaments of that dead face 
Are graven, till the characters be grown 
Into itself, and thought no more can trace; 

’Tis the melodious hue of beauty thrown , 

On the Medusa.---^ seems 18S9 ; seem 18H. 6 shine] shrine 1824,1889 
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Athwart the darkness and the glare of pain, ij 

Which huniainze and harmonize the strain, 

r III 

And from its head as from one body grow, 

As grass out of a watery rock, ' 

Hairs whidi are vipers, and they curl and flow 
And their long tangles in each otlier lock, n 

And with unending involutions show 
Tlieir mailed radiance, as it were to mock 
The torture and the death within, and saw 
The ^olid air with many a ragged jaw, 

IV 

And, from a stone beside, a poisonous eft 
Peeps idly into those Gorgomun ey<is; 

Whilst in the air a ghastly oat, bereft 
Of sense, has flitted with a mad surprise 
Out of the cave tliis hideous light had cleft, 

And he comes hastening like a moth that hies 3 < 

After a taper; and the midnight sky 
Flares, a light more dread than obscurity. 

y 

’Tis the tempestuous loveliness of terror; 

For from the serpents gleams a brazen glare 
Kindled by that inextricable error, J: 

Which makes a thrilling vapour of the air 
Become a and ever-snifting mirror 
KU all the beauty and the terror there— 

A woman’s countenance, with serpent-locks, 

Gazing in death on Heaven from those wet rocks. 4 c 

LOVE’S^ PHILOSOPHY 

[Published by Leigh Hunt, The Indicator^ December 22,1819. R^rintec 
by Mrs. Shelley, Podtmmow Poems, 1824. Included in the Harvard MS. book 
where it is headed An Anacreontic, and dated ‘January, 1820.’ Written b] 
Shelley in a copy of Hunt’s lAtera/ry Pocket-Book, 1819, and presented to Sophn 
Stacey, December 29,1820.] 

II ^ 

The fountains mingle with the river See the mountains kiss high Heaver 
And the rivers with the Ocean, And the waves clasp one another 
The winds of Heaven mix for ever No sistei^flower would be forgiven 1 1 
With a sweet emotion; If it disdained its brother; 

Nothing in the world is single; 5 And the sunlight clasps the earth 

All things by a law divine And the moonbeams kiss the sea 

Zsl one spirit meet and mingl& What is all this sweet work worth 
Why not I with thine ?— If thou kiss not me ? 

e 6 those 1B24 ; these J839. low's FhUosophy —3 mix for ever 1819, Stacey JfS.; mee 
Harvard MS. 7 In one spirit meet and Stacey MS,; In one another's bein^ 
Harvard MS. • li If osister 18S4, Harvard and Stacey MSS.; No leaf or 1819. * la dis 
dained its 28S4, Harvard and Stawy MSB .; disdained to kiss its 1819. 15 is all this swee 
work Stacey MS. ; were these examples Harvard MS. ; are all these kissings 1819,1824 
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FRAGMENT: ‘FOLLOW TO THE DEEP WOOD’S WEEDS’ 

[Published by Dr. Garnett, Bdics of Shdley, 1862.] 

Follow to the deep wood’s weeds, To the odour-seented gale, 5 

Follow to the wijd-briar dingle, For they two have enough to 

Where we seek to intermingle, do' 

And the violet tells her tale Of such woik as I and you. 

THE BIRTH OF PLEASURE 

[Published by Dr. Garnett, Eelics of 1862.] 

At the creation of the Earth 'A shade and shelter to the lake 

Pleasure, that divinest birth, _ Wlience it rises soft and slow: 

Fi om the soil of Heaven did rise. Her life-breathing [limbs] did now lo 
Wrapped in sweet wild melodies— In the harmony divine 
Like an exhalation wreathing 5 Ot an ever-lengthening line 
To the sound of air low-breaming Which enwrai>pod her perfect foim 

Through Aeolian pines, which make With a beauty clear and waim. 

FRAGMENT: LOVE THE UNtVERSE TO-DAY 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley, F. W., 1839,1st ed ] 

And who feels discord now or sorrow? 

Love is the universe to-day— 

These are the slaves of dim to-morrow, 

Darkening Life’s labyrinthine way. 

FRAGMENT; ‘A GENTLE STORY OF TWO •ROVERS 

YOUNG’ 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley, P. W., 1839, 2nd ed.] 

A GENTLE |tory of two lovers 
Who m^ in innocence and died m sorrow, 

And of one selfish heait, whose rat>cour clung 
Like curses on them; are ye slow to borrow 
The lore of truth from such a tale? 5 

Or in this world’s deserted vale, 

Do ye not see a star of gladness 
Pierce the shadows of its sadness,— 

When ye are cold, that love is a light sent 
From Heaven, which none shall quench, to cheer the innocent? 10 

FRAGMENT: LOVE’S TENDER ATMOSPHERE 

[Published by Mrs. SheUey, F. Wf, 1839, 2nd ed.] 

There is a warm and gentle atmosphere 
About the form of one we love, and thus 
As in a tender mist our spirits are 
Wrapped in the of that which is to us 
The health of life’s own life— 


5 
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FRAGMENT: WEDDED SOULS 

[Published by Dr. Garnett, Belies of SMley, 1862.] 

I'AM as a spirit who has dwelt 
Within his heart of heaits, and I have felt * 

His feelings, and have thought his thoughts, and known 
The inmost converse of his soul, the tone 
Unheard but in the silence of his blood, 

When all the pulses in their multitude 
Image the trembling calm of summer seas. 

I have unlocked the golden melodies 
Of his deep soul, as with a master-key, 

And loosened them and batlied myself therein— 

Even as an eagle in a thunder-niist 
Clothing his wmgs with lightning. 

FRAGMENT: 'IS IT THAT IN SOME BRIGHTER 

SPHERE’ 

[Published by Dr. Garnett, Relm of Shdley, 1862.] 

Is it that in some brighter sphere Or what is that that makes us 
We part from friends we meet with seem 5 

hero ? To patch up fragments of a dream, 

Or do we see the Future pass Part of which comes true, and pai-t 
Over the Present’s dusky glass? Beats and trembles in the heart ? 

FRAyMENT: SUFFICIENT UNTO THE DAY 

[Published by Dr. Garnett, Belies of Shdley, 1862.] 

Is not to-day enough? Why do I peer 
Into the darkness of the day to come ? ^ 

Is not to-morrow even as yesterday? 

And will the day that follows change thy doom? 

Few flowers grow upon thy wintry way; 

And who waits for thee in that cheerless home 
Whence thou hast fled, whither thou must return 
Charged with the load that makes thee faint and mourn ? 


FRAGMENT: ‘YE GENTLE VISITATIONS OP CALM 

THOUGHT ’ 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley, P. W., 1839, 1st ed.] 

Yb gentle visitations of calm thought— 

Moods like the memories of happier earth, 

Which come arrayed in thoughts of little worth, 

, , Like stars in clouds by the weak winds enwrought,— 

But that the clouds depart and stars remain, 

While they remain, and y©j alas, depart I 
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FRAGMENT: MUSIC AND SWEET POETRY 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley, P. W., 1839, 2nd ed.] 

How swefet it is to sit and read the tales 
Of mighty poets and to hear the while 
Swelt music, which when the attention fails 
FiJls the dim pause- 

FRAGMENT: THE SEPULCHRE OF MEMORY 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley, P. IF., 1839, lat ed.] 

And where is truth? On tgmbs? for such to tlioe 
Has been my heart—and thy dead raemoiy 
Has lain from childhood, many a changeful year, 

Unchangingly preserved and buried there, 

FRAGMENT: ‘WHEN A LOVER CLASPS HIS FAIREST’ 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley, P. W,, 1839, 2nd ed.] 

I ^ n 

When a lover clasffe his fairest, When a mother clasps her child, 
Then be our dread sport the rarest. Watch ttll dusty Death has piled 
Their caresses .were like the chaff His cold ashes on the clay; 

In the tempest, and be our laugh She has loved it many a day— 

Ilis despair—her epitaph! ' She remains,—it fades away. lo 

FRAGMENT: ‘WAKE THE SERPENT NOT’ 
[Published by Mrs. Shelley, P. IF., 1839, 2nd ed.l 
Wake thcb serpent not—lest he 
Should not know the way to go^ 

Let him crawl which yet lies sleeping 
Through the deep grass of the meadow I 
Not a nee shall hear him* creeping, 

Not a may-fly shall awaken 
From its cradling blue-beR shaken, 

Not the starlighf as he's sliding 
Through the grass with silent gliding. 

FRAGMENT: RAIN 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley, P. IF., 1839, 2nd ed.j 
The fitful alternations of the rain, 

When the chill wind, languid as with pain 
Of its own heavy moisture, here and there 
Drives through the gray and beamless atmosphere. 

FRAGMENT: A TALE*UNTOLD 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley, P. IF., 1839, 2nd ed.] 

One sung of thee who left the tale untold, 

Like the false dawns which perish in the bursting; 

Like empty cups of wrought and daedal gold. 

Which mock the lips with air, when they are thirsting. 
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FRAGMENT: TO ITALY 

[Published by Dr, Garnett, Edics of SheUey, 1862.] 

As tlie sunrise to the night, 

As the north wind to the clouds, 

As the earthquake’s fiery flight, ' 

Kuining mountain solitudes, 

Everlasting Italy, 

Be those hopes and fears on thee. 

FRAGMENT: WINE OF THE FAIRIES 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley, P. r., 1839, Ist cd.] 

I AM drunk with the honey wine 
Of the moon-unfoldod eglantine, 

Which fairies catch in hyacinth bowls. 

• The bats, the dormice, and the moles 
Sleep in the walls or under the sward 
Of the desolate castle- yard ; 

And when 'tis spilt on the summer earth 
Or its fumes arise among the dew,* 

Their jocund dreams are full of mirth. 

They gibber their joy in sleep; for few. 

Of the fairies bear tliose bowls so new I 

FRAGMENT: A ROMAN’S CHAMBER 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley, P. W., 1839, 2nd ed.] 

I 

* 4 In the cave which wild weeds cover 
Wait for thine aethereal lovef; 

For the pallid moon is waning. 

O’er the spiral cypress hanging 
And the moon no cloud is stainmg. 

• II i 

It was once a Roman’s chamber, 

Where he ktj)t his darkest revels. 

And the wild W’^oeds twine and clamber; 

It was then a chasm for devils, 

FRAGMENT: ROME AND NATURE 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley, P. W., 1839, 2nd ed.] 

Rome has fallen, ye see it lying 
Heaped in undistinguished rum: 

Nature is alone undying. 

VARIATION 01? THE •'SONG OF THE MOON 
[Published by Mrs. Shelley, P. W., 1839, lab ed.] 
{Pnmethm Unbound, Act iv.) 

As a violet’s gentle eye As a gray and empty mist 

Glazes on the azure sky Lies like solid amethyst 

Until its hue grows like what it Over the western mountain it 
beholds; folds, 
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When the sunset sleeps 
Upon its snow; 

As a strain of sweetest sound 
Wraps itself the wind around 


Until the voiceless wind be music too; 
As aught dark, vain, and dull, 
Basking in what is beautiful, 

Is full of 4ight and love-* 


CANCELLED STANZA OF THE M'aSK OF ANAKCHY 


[Published by TI. Buxton Forman, The Mask of Amichy {FachiimU 

ofSkdlefsMS.),mi.] 

(fob WIIICU STANZAS LXVIII, LXIX IIAVJS BEEN SUBSTITUTED.) 

From the cities where from caios, • 

Like the dead from putrid graves. 

Troops of starvelings gliding come. 

Living Tenants of a tomb. 


NOTE BY MRS. SHELLEY 


Shelley loved the People; and re¬ 
spected them as often more vutuous, as 
always more suffeiing, and therefore 
more deserving of Sympathy, than the 
great. He believed that a clash be¬ 
tween the two classes of society was 
iuevitable, and he eagerly ranged him¬ 
self on the people’s side. He had an 
idea of publishing a senes of poems 
adapted expressly to commemorate 
their circumstances and wiongs. He 
wrote a few; but, m those days of 
prosecution foi libel, they*could not be 
printed. They are not among the best 
of his productions, a wiiter being always 
shackled when he eudeavouia to write 


doAvn to the comprehension of those 
who could not uiideifatarid oi feel a 
highly iniriginative style ; but they show 
his emmestiiess, and with wliat heart¬ 
felt coi»p.ission he wont home to the 
direct point of injury - that oppression 
13 detestablp as being the parent of 
starvation, nakedness, and ignoiance. 
Besides these outpourings of compassion 
and indignation, he had meant to adorn 
the cause he loved wiLli loftier poetiy 
of glory and triumph^ nueh is Uie scope 
of the Ode io the Ann tors of Liberty. 
lie sketched also a new version of 
our national anthem, as addressed to 
Liberty. 


POEMS WRITTflN IN 1820 

THE SENSITIVE PUNT 

[Composed at Pisa, early in 1820 (dated, ‘ March, 1820,’ in Harvard MS.), and 
published, with Prometheus Unbound, the same year- included m the 
Harvard College MS. book. Reprinted in the Poetical Uaiks, 1839, 
both edd.] 

Part First 

A Sensitive Plant in a garden grew, 

And the young winds fed it with silver dew, 

And it opened its fan-like*leaves to the light, 

And closed them beneath the kis^s of Night. 

And the ^ring arose on the garden fair, 5 

Like the Spirit of Love felt everywhere; 

6 Like the Spirit of Love foltiSSO; And the Spirit of Love felt 1889, tit ed ; 
Aud ihe bpiiit uf Love full 1889, 2iui eii. * 
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And each flower and herb on Earth’s dark breast 
Rose from the dreams of its wintry rest. 

But none ever treqibled and panted with bliss' 

In the garden, the field, or the wilderness, 

Like a doe in the noontide with love’s sweet want, * 

As the companionless Sensitive Plant. 

The snowdrop, and then the violet, 

Arose from tne ground with warm rain wet. 

And their breath was mixed with fresh odour, sent 
From the tuvfj like the voice and the instrument. 

Then the pied wind-flowers and the tulip tall, 

And narcissi, the fairest among them all, 

Who gaze on tlieir eyes in the stream’s recess, 

Till they /lie of their own dear loveliness ; 

And the Naiad-like lily of the vale, 

Whom youth makes so fair and passion so pale 
That the light of its tremulous bells is seen 
Thiough their pavilions of tender green; 

And the hyacinth purple, and white, and blue. 

Which flung from its ueils a sweet peal anew 
Of music so delicate, soft, and intense, 

It was felt like an odour within the sense; 

And the rose like a nymph to the bath addressed, 
Which unveiled the depth of her glowing breast, 

Till, fold fold, to the fainting air 
The soul of lier beauty and love lay bare: * 

And the wand-like lily, which lifted up, 

As a Maenad, its moonlight-coloured cup. 

Till the fiery star, wliich is ^ts eye. 

Gazed through clear dew on the tender sky; * 

And the iessamine faint, and the sweet tuberose. 

The sweetest flower for scent that blows; 

And all raie blossoms from eveiy clime 
Grew in that garden in perfect prime. 

And on the stream whose inconstant bosom 
Was pranked, under boughs of embowering blossom, 
With golden and green light, slanting through 
Their heaven of many a tangled hue, 

Broad watei'-lilies lay tremulously, 

And starry river-buds glimmered by, 

And around them the sdft stream did glide and dance 
With a motion of sweet sound and radiance. 

And the sinuous paths of lawn and of moss, 

Which led through the garden along and across, 

4*9 aud uf moss] and moss Earmi MS. 
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PART I 


THE SENSITIVE PLANT 


Some open at once to the sun and the breeze, 

Some lost among bowers of blossoming trees, 

Wore all paved with daisies and delicate bell% 

As fair as the fabulous asphodels, 

And flow'rei!b which, drooping as day drfloped too, 
Pell into pavilions, white, purple, and blue, 

To roof the glow-worm from tne evening dew. 

And frofti this undefilOd Paradise 
The flowers (as an infant’s awakening eyes 
Smile on its mother, whose singing sweet 
Can first lull, and at last must Vwaken it). 

When Heaven’s blithe winds had unfolded them, 

As mine-lamps enkindle a hidden gem, 

Shone smiling to Heaven, and every one 
Shared joy in the light of the gentle sun; 

For each one was interpenetrated 
With the light and the odour its neighbour shed, 
Like young lovers whom youth and lo’iw make dear 
Wrapped and filled by their mutual atmosphere. 

But the Sensitive Plant which could give small fruit 
Of the love which it folt from the leaf to the loot, 
Received more tlian all, it loved more than ever, 
Whore none wanted but it, could belong to the giver. 

For the Sensitive Plant has no bright flower; • • 

Radiance and odour'are not its dower; 

It loves, even like Love, its de^ heart is full. 

It desires what it has not, the Beautiful 1 

The light winds which from unsustaining wings 
Shed tlie music of many murmurings; 

The beams which dart from many star 
Of the flowers whose hues they bear afar; 

The plumfed insects swift and free, 

Like golden boats on a sunny sea. 

Laden with light and odour, which pass 
Over the gleam of the living glass; 

The unseen clouds of the dew, which lie 
Like fire in the flowers tiU the sun rides high, 

Then wander like spirits among the spheres, 

Each cloud faint with the fragrance it bears; 

The Quivering vapours of dim noontide, 

Which like a sea o’er the warm earth glide, 

In which every sound, and odour, and neam, 

Move, as reeds in a single stream; 

82 The] And the Baixard MS, 

trS 
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Each and all like ministering angels were 

For the Sensitive Plant sweet joy to bear, 95 

Whilst the lagging hours of the day went by , 

Like windless cloudn o’er a tender sky. 

And when evening doscinded from Heaven above, * 

And the Eaith was all lest,^ and the air was all love, 

And delight, though less bright, was far more deep, 100 

And the day’s veil fell from the world of sleep, 

And the beasts, and tlie birds, and the insects wore drowned 
In an ocean of‘dieams without a sound; 

Whose waves never maik, though tliey ever impress 

The light sand which paves it, consciousness; 105 

tOnly overhead ihe sweet nightingale 
Ever sang jnore sweet as the day might fail, 

And snatches of its Elysian chant 

Were mixed with the dreams of the Sensitive Plant) 

The Sensitive Plant Avas the earliest no 

Upgathered into the bosom of icst; 

A sweet child Aveary of it-s delight, 

The feeblest and yet the favourite, 

Cradled within the embrace ol Night. 

Part Seconb 

There was a Power in this sweet place, 

An Eve m this Eden; a ruling Oi-aco 
Which to tlfe^floAvers, did they Av.iken or dream, 

Was as God is to tho starry scheme. * 

A Lady, the Avonder of her kind, _ 5 

Whose form was upborne by a loA^ely mind 
Which, dilating, had moulded,her mien and motion 
Like a sea-flower unfolded beneath the ocean, * 

Tended the garden from morin to even: 

And the meteors of that sublunar Heaven, 10 

Like the lamps of the air when Night Avalks forth, 

Laughed round her footsteps up from the Eaith! 

She had no companion of mortal race, 

But her tremulous breath and her flushing face 
Told, whilst the morn kibsed the sleep from her eyes, 15 

That her dreams weie loss slumber than Paradise : 

As if some bright Spirit for her sweet sake 
Had deserted Heaven while the stkra were awake. 

As if vet around her he lingering were,^ 

Though the veil of daylight concealed him from her. 

Her step seemed to pity the grass it pressed; 

You ttaght hear by the heaving of her breast, 

15 mora Harvard iCS., ; moon 1820. 
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That the coming and going of the wind 
Brought pleasure there and left passion behind. 

And wherever her a6ry footstep trod, , 

Her trailing hair from the grassy sod 
Erased its light vestige, with shadowy sftveep, 

Like a sunny storm o’er the dark green deep. 

I doubt not the flowers of that garden sweet 
Keioiced m the sound of her gentle feet; 

I doubt not they felt the spii'it that came 
From her glowing fingers tlirough all their framn. 

She sprinkled bright water from the stieam 
On those that were faint with the sunny beam ; 

And out of the cups of tho heavy flowoi's 

She emptied the ram of the thunder-showers. • 

She lifted their heads with her tender hands, 

And sustained them with rods and osior-hniuls; 

If the flowers had been her own infants, blie 
Could never Kave nursed them more tenderly. 

And all killing insects and gnawing worms, 

And things of obscene and unlovely foims, 

She bore, in a basket of Indian woof, 

Into the rough woods far aloof,-— 

In a basket, of grasses and wild-flowers full, 

The freshest lier gentle hands could pull 

For the poor banished insects, whoso intent, • • 

Although they did *111, was innocent. 

But the bee and the_ beamlike ephemeris 
Whose path is tlie lightnings, and soft moths that kiss 
The sweet lips of the floweis, am^harm not, did she 
Make her’attendant angels be. 

And many an antenatal tomb, • 

Where butterflies dream of the life to come, 

She left clinging round the smooth and dark 
Edge of the odorous cedar baik. 

This fairest creature from earliest Spring 
Thus moved through the garden ministering 
All the sweet season of Summertide, 

And ere the fij:st leaf looked brown—she died! 

Part Third 

Three days the flowers of the garden <air, 
like stars when the moon is awakened, were, 

Or the waves of Baiae, ere luminous 

She floats up through the smoke of Vesuvius. 

83 and going 1S80; and the going Uarvard MS , 1SS9. ^ 59 All 1820, 

1839 ; Through all Banard MS. 
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And on the fourth, the Sensitive Plant 3 

Felt the sound of the funeral chant, 

And the steps of the bearers, heavy and slow, , 

And the sobs of th« mourners, dee’p and low; 

The weary sound and tlfe heavy breath, * 

And the silent motions of passing death, lo 

And the smell, cold, oppressive, and dank, 

Sent through the pores of the codin-plank; 

The dark grass^ and the flowers among the grass. 

Were bright with tears as the crowd did pass; 

From their sighs the wind caught a mournful tone, 15 

And sate in the pines, and gave groan for groan, 

The garden, once fair, became cold and foul. 

Like the cwpse of her wlio had been its soul, 

Which at first was lovely as if in sleep, 

Then slowly changed, till it grew a heap ao 

To make men tremble who never weep. 

• 

Swift Summer into the Autumn flowed. 

And frost in the mist of Ihe morning rode, 

Though the noonday sun looked clear and bright, 

Mocking the spoil of the secret night. 35 

The rose-leaves, like flakes of crimson snow, 
leaved the turf and the moss below. 

The lilies were drooping, and white, and wan, 

Like the liea(4 and the skin of a dying man. 

And Indian plants, of scent and hue 30 

The sweetest that ever were fed on dew. 

Leaf by leaf, day after day, 

Were massed mto the comrao^ clay. ^ 

And the leaves, brown, yellow, and gray, and red. 

And white with the whiteness of what is dead, 35 

Like troops of ghosts on the dry wind passed j 
Their whistling noise made the birds aghast. 

And the g^ty winds waked the winged seeds, 

Out of their birthplace of ugly weeds, 

Till they clung round many a sweet flower’s stem, 40 

Wliich rotted mto the earth with them. 

The wate^blooms under the rivulet 

Fell from the stalks on which they were set; 

And the eddies drove them here altid there, 

M the winds did those of the upper air. 45 

19 lovely Uamrd MS., 18S9 ; lively 18S0. 03 of the morning 1880, 

1889 ; of morning Harvard MS. a6 snow Harvard MS., 1839 ; now 1820. 
a 8 Aijkd liliee were drooping, white and wan Harvard MS. 3 a Leaf 

hy M, day aftar day Harvard MS. ; Leaf alter leal, day after day 1830 ; 

Leaf after lea^ day by day 1839. 
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Then the rain came down, and the broken stalks 
Were bent and tangled across the^ walks; 

And tho leafless ^letwork of parasite bowers 
Massed into ruin; and all sweet flowers. • 

Between thi time of the wind and the !*now 
All loathliest weeds began to grow, 

Whose coarse leaves were splashed with many a speck, 
Like the water-snake’s belly and the toad’s back. 

And thistles, and nettles, and darnels rank, 

And the dock, and henbane, and hemlock dank, • 
Stretched out its long and hollow shank, 

And stifled the air till the dead wind stank. 


And plants, at whose names the verse feels loath. 
Filled the place with a monstrous undergrowth, • 
Prickly, and pulpous, and blistering, and blue, 

Livid, and starred with a luiid dew. 


And agarics, 8,nd fungi, with mildew and mould 
Started like mist from the wet ground cold; 

Pale, fleshy,^ as if the decaying dead _ * 

With a spiiit of growth had been animated I 

Spawn, weeds, and filth, a leprous scum. 

Made the running rivulet thick and dumb, 

And at its outlet flags huge as stakes 

Dammed it up with roots knotted lilie water-snakes. 

And hour by hour, ,when the air was still, • 

The vapours arose which have stiength to kill; 

At morn they were seen, at noon they wore fidt. 

At night they were darkness no star could molt. 


And unctuous meteors from spray«to spray 
Crept and flitted in broad noonday 
Unseen; every branch on which they alit 
By a venomous blight was burned and bit. 

The Sensitive Plant, like one forbid. 

Wept, and the tears within each lid 
Of its folded leaves, which together grew, 

Were changed to a blight of frozen glue. 

For the leaves soon fell, and the branches soon 
By the heavy axe of the blast were hewn; 

The sap shrank to the root through every pore 
As blood to a heart that will ‘beat no more. 

For Winter came: the wind was his whip; 
One choppy finger was on his lip: 

He had torn the cataracts from the hills 
And they clanked at his girdle like manacles; 

63 oust] mists HaiVwdMS. 
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His breath was a chain which without a sound 9® 

The earth, and the air, and the water bound; 

He came, fiercely driven, in his chariot-throne 
By the tenfold blasts of the Arctic 2 one. 

Then the weeds which were forms of living death 

Pled from the frost to the earth beneath. 95 

Their decay and sudden flight from fiost 

Was but like the vanishing of a ghost! 

And under the roots of the Sensitive Plant 
The rnoles and the dormice died tor want: 

The birds dropped stiff from the frozen air loo 

And were caught in the branches naked and bare. 

First there, came down a thawing rain 
And its dull drops froze on the boughs again; 

Then there steamed up a freezing dow 
Which to the drops of the thaw-rain grew; 

And a northern whirlwind, wandering about 
Like a wolt that had smdt a dead child out, 

Shook the boughs thus laden, and heavy, and stiff, 

And snapped them off with his rigid griff. 

When Winter had gone and Spring came back 
The Sensitive Plant was a leafless wreck; 

But the maud rakes, and toadstools, and docks, and darnels. 

Rose like the^dead from their ruined charnels. 

Conclusion 

Whether the Sensitive Plant, or that 

Which within its boughs like a Sjiirit sat, ”5 

Ere its outward form li&d known decay, 

Now felt this change, I cannot say. 

Whether that Lady’s gentle mind, 

No longer with the form combined 

Which scattered love, ^ stais do light, 120 

Found sadness, where it left delighi, 

I dare not guess; but in this life 
Of error, ignorance, and strife, 

Where nothing is, but all things seem, 

And we the shadows of the dream, 125 

It is a modest creedj and yet 
Pleasant if one considers it, 

To own that death itself must be, 

Like all the rest, a mockery. 

96 and sudden flight] and their sudden flight the Uarmi MS. 98 
And uiulfr] Under Harvard MS. 114 Whetliei] And if Hunard US. 

118 Whether] Or if Hamrd Mb, 
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That garden sweet, that lady fair, 130 

And all sweet shapes and odours there, 

In truth have never passed away: 

’Tis we, ’tis ours, are changed; not they. 

For live, and beauty, and delight,» 

There is no death nor change: their might i35 

Exceeds our organs, which endure 
No light, being" themselves obscure. 

CANCELLED PASSAGE , 

[This stanza followed IIT. 62-65'm the ed^tio princeps, 1820, but 
was omitted by Mrs. Shelley from all editions from 1839 onwaida. 

It 18 cancelled m the Harvard MS.] 

Their moss rotted off them, flake by flake, 

Till the thick stalk stuck like a niuiderer’s_ stake. 

Where lags of loose flesh yot tremble on high, 

Infecting the winds that wander by. 

• 

A VISION OF THE SEA 

[Composed at Pisa early in 1820, and published with PromHh/>m 
Unbound in the same year. A tianscnpt in Mrs. Shelley’s hand¬ 
writing IS included in the Harvard MS. book, where it is dated 
‘April, 1820.’] 

’Tis the terror of tempest. The rags of the sail 
Are flickering in^ ribbons within the fierce gale * * 

From the staik night of vapours the dim ram is driven, 

And when lightning is loosed, like a deluge fiom Heaven, 

She sees the olack trunks of the waterspouts spin 5 

And bend, as if Heaven was ruining in. 

Which'•they seemed to sustain \vith their terrible mass 
As if ocean had sunk from beneath them: they pass 
To their graves in the deep witfi an earthquake of sound, 

And the wayes and the ihundeis, made silent around, 10 

Leave the wind to its echo. The vessel, now tossed 

Through the low-trailing rack of the tempest, is lost 

In the skirts of the thunder-cloud: now down the sweep 

Of the wind-cloven wave to the chasm of the deep 

It sinks, and the walls of the watery vale 15 

Whose depths of dread calm are unmoved by the gale, 

Dim mirrors of ruin, hang gleaming about; 

While the surf, like a chaos of stars, like a rout 
Of death-flames, like whiil^ools of fire-flowing iron, 

With splendour and terror the black ship environ, 20 

Or like sulphur-flakes hurled from a mine of pale fire 
In fountains spout o'er it. In many a spire 

6 ruining Hanard MS , 1839 ; raining 1820. 8 sunk Eanard MS., 

1889 i sank 1880. ' 
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The pyramid-billows with white points of brine 
In the cope of the lightning inconstantly shine, 

As piercing the sky from tne floor of the sea, , aS 

The ^eat ship seems splitting! it cracks as a tree, 

While an earthquake is splintering its root, ere the l^last 
Of the whirlwind that ellripped it of branches has passed. 

The intense thunder-balls which are raining from Heaven 
Have shattered its mast, and it stands bladj and riven. 30 

The chinks suck destruction. The heavy dead hulk 
On the living sea rolls an inanimate bulk, 

Like a corpse oji the clay which is hungering to fold 
Its corruption around it. Meanwhile, from tne hold. 

One deck is burst up by the waters below, 35 

And it splits like the ice when the thaw-breezes blow 
O’er the lakes of the desert 1 Who sit on the other? 

Is that all irfihe crew that lie burying each other, 

Like the dead in a breach, round the foremast? Are those 
Twin tigers, who burst, when the waters arose, 40 

In the agony of terror, their chains in the hold j 
(What now makes them tame, is what then made them bold;) 

Who crouchj side by sideri and have driven, like a crank, 

The deep grip of their claws through the vibrating plank 

Are these all? Nine weeks the tall vessel had lain 45 

On the windless expanse of the watery plain. 

Where the death-daiting sun cast no shadow at noon, 

And there seemed to be fire in the beams of the moon. 

Till a lead-coloured fog gathered up from the deep. 

Whose breajph was quick pestilence; then, the cold sleep 50 

Crept, like blight through the ears of a thick* field of corn, 

O’er the populous vessel. And even and morn, 

With their hammocks for coffins the seamen aghast 

Like dead men the dead limbs of their comrades cast 

Down the deep, which closed pn them above and aroupd, 55 

And the sharks and the dogfish their grave-clothes unbound, 

And wore glutted like Jews with this manna rained down 
Prom God on their wilderness. One after one 
The mariners died; on the eve of this day, 

When the tempest was gathering in cloudy array, 60 

But seven remained. Six the thunder has smitten, 

And they lie black as mummies on which Time has written 
His scorn of the embalmer; the seventh, from the deck 
An oak-splinter pierced through his breast and his back, 

And hung out to the tempest, a wreck on the wreck. 65 

No more? At the helm sits a woman more fair 
Than Heaven, when, unbinding itsistapbraided hair. 

It sinks with the sun on the earth and the sea. 

She clasps a bright child on her upgathered knee; 

It laughs at the lightning, it mocks the mixed thunder 7 « 

Of the air and the sea, with desire and with wonder 
It is beokoning the tigers to rise and come n^r, 

8S by Hareard MS .; from 1820, JS89. 6i has 1820 ; had 1889, 
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It would play 'with those ejres where the radiance of fear 
Is outshining the meteors; its bosom beats high, 

The heai*t'fir0 of pleasure has kindled its eye, 75 

While its mothers is lustreless. ‘Smile not,•my child, 

But sleep deeply and sweetly, and so be beguiled 
Of the pang that awaits us, whatever tHht be, 

So dreadful since thou must divide it with me! 

Dream, sleep! This pale bosom, thy cradle and bed, 80 

Will it rock thee not, infant? ’Tis beating with dread! 

Alas! what is life, what is death, what are we, 

That when the ship sinks we no longer may be?l 
What! to see thee no more, and to feel thee no more? 

To be after life what we have been before? 85 


Not to touch those sweet hands? Not to look on those eyes, 

Those lips, and that hair,—all the smiling disguise 
Thou yet wearest, sweet Spirit, which I, day by day,* 

Have so long called my child, but which now fades away 

Like a rainbow, and I the fallen shower?’-—LoI the ship 90 

Is settling, it topples, the leeward ports dip: 

The tigers leaf up^ when they feel the slow brine 
Crawling inch by inch on them ; hair, •ears, limbs, and eyiie, 

Stand rigid with horror ^ a loud, long, hoarse cry 
Bursts at once from thou* vitals tremendously, 95 

And ’tis borne down the mountainous vale of the wave, 
Eebounding, like thunder, from crag to cave, 

Mixed with the clash of the lashing rain, 

Hurried on by the might of the hurricane: 

The hurricane came from the west, and passed on ^ • 100 

By the path of the^ate of the eastern sun, 

Transvei'sely dividing the stream of the storm ; 

As an arrowy serpent, pursuing the form 

Of an elephant, bursts through the brakes of the waste. 

Black as & cormorant the screarairg blast, 105 

Between Ocean and Heaven, like an ocean, passed, 

Till it came to the clouds on the wge of the world 
Which, based on the sea and to Heaven upcurled, 

Like columns and walls did surround and sustain 

The dome of the tempest; it rent them in twain, no 

As a flood rends its barriers of mountainous crag: 

And the dense clouds in many a ruin and rag, 

Like the stones of a temple ere earthquake has passed. 

Like the dust of its fall, on the whirlwind are cast; 

They are scattered like foam on the torrent; and wliere 115 

The wind has burst out through the chasm, from the air 
Of clear morning the beams ot the sunrise flow in, 

Unimpeded, keen, golden, and ci^stallkie, 

Banded armies of light and of air; at one gate 

Th^ encounter, but interpenetrate. 120 

Andf that breach in the tempest is widening away, 

87 all the Harvard MS .; all that 1820^ 18S9. ii6 through Eanard 
MS, } from 1820f 1889, 
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And the caverns of cloud are torn up by the day, 

And the fierce winds are sinking ■with weary wings, 

Lulled by the motion and murmurings 

And the long glassy heave of the rocking sea, ' 135 

And overhead glorious, but dreadful to see, ^ 

The wrecks of the tem^st, like vapours of gold, 

Are consuming in sunrise. The heaped waves behold 
The deep calm of blue Heaven dilating above, 

And, like passions made still by the presence of Love, . 13 ® 

Beneath the clear surface reflecting it slide 
Tremulous with soft influence; extending its tide 
From the Andes to Atlas, round mountain and isle. 

Round sea-birds and wrecks, paved with Heaven’s azure slnile. 

The wide world of waters is vibrating. Where _ 135 

Is the ship? On the verge of the wave wheie it lay 

One tiger is mingled in ghastly alfray 

With a sea-snake. The foam and the smoke of the battle 

Stain the clear air with sunbows; the jar, and the rattle 

Of solid bones crushed by tho infinite stress 140 

Of the snake’s adamantine voluminousness; * 

And tho hum of the hottiblood that spouts and rains 
Where the gripe of the tiger has wounded the \eins 
Swollen with rage, strength, and effort; the whirl and the splash 
As of some hideous engine whose brazen teeth smash 145 

The thin winds and soft waves into thunder; the screams 
And hissings crawl fast o’er the smooth ocean-streams, 

Each sound like a centipede. Near this commotion, 

A blue shai^c is hanging within the blue ocean. 

The fiii-wingM tomb of the victor. The otiior 150 

Is winning his way from the fate of his bi other 

To his own with the speed of despair. Lo! a boat 

Advances; twelve rowers with the impulse of thought 

Urge on the keen keel,—the brine foams. At the ster^ 

Throe marksmen stand levelling. Hot bullets burn 155 

In the breast of the tiger, wly^ yet beam him on 
To his refuge and ruin. One fragment alone,— 

'Tis dwindling and sinking, ’tis now almost gone,— 

Of the wreck of the vessel peers out of tlie sea. 

With her left hand she grasps it impetuously, 160 

With her right she sustains her fair infant. Death, Fear, 

Love, Beauty, are mixed in the atmosphere. 

Which trembles and burns with the fervour of dread 
Around her wild eyes, her bright hand, and her head, 

Like a meteor of light o’er the waters! her child _ 165 

Is yet smiling, and playing, and murmuring; so smiled 
The false deep ere the stoifm. Like a sister and brother 
The child ana the ocean still smile on each other, 

Whilst— 

taa eloud Harvard AfS., 1839 ; clouds 1820, 160 impetuously 1820, 

1889 j convuUiv&ly Harvard MS. 
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THE CLOUD 

[Published with Prometheus Unbound, 1820 .] 

I BRING fresh showers for the thirsting %wers, 

From the seas and the streams: 

I bear light shade for the leaves wiaen laid 
In their noonday dreams. 

From my wings aie shaken the dews that waken 
^The sweet buds every one, 

Wh*en rocked to rest on their mother’s breast, 

#As she dances about the sun. 

I wield the flail of the lashing hail, 

• And whiten the green plams under, 

And then again I dissolve it in rain, 

And laugh as I pass in thunder. 

I sift the snow on the mountains below, * 

And their great pines groan aghast; 

And all the night ’tis my pillow white, 

While I sleep in the arms of the blast. 

Sublime ifn the towers of my skiey bowers, 

Lightning my pilot sits; • 

In a cavern under is fettered the thunder. 

It stillggles and howls at fits; 

Over eaith and ocean, with gentle motion, 

This pilot is guiding me, 

Lured by the love of the genii that move 
In the depths of the purple sea; 

Over the rills, and the crags, and the hills ^ « 

Over the lakes and the plains, 

Wherever he dream, under mountain or stream, 

The Spirit he loves remains; 

And 1 all the while bask in Heaven’s blue smile, 

'y^hilst he is dissolving iiv rains. 

The sanguine Sunrise, with his meteor eyes, 

And his burning plumes caitspread, 

Leaps on the back of my sailing rack, 

When the morning star shines dead; 

As on the jag of a mountain crag. 

Which an eai’thquake rocks and swings, 

An eagle alit one moment may sit 
In the light of its golden wings. 

And when Sunset may breathe, from the lit sea beneath, 
Its ardours of rest and of love, 

And the crimson pall of eve may fall 
From the depth of Hftaven above, 

With wings folded I rest, on mirib aery nest. 

As stiU as a brooding dove. 

That orbfed maiden with white fire laden, 

Whom mortals call the Moon, 

3 i>h&de 1820’, shades 6 buds i839; biHs 1820. 
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Glides glimmering o’er my fleece-like floor, 

By the midnight breezes strewn; 

And wherever the beat of her unseen feet, 

Which only the angels hear, ^ 50 

May have broken the woof of my tent’s thin roof, 

The stars peep behind her and peer; 

And I laugh to see them whirl and flee. 

Like a sw'arm of golden bees, 

When I widen the rent in my wind-built tent, 55 

Till the calm rivers, lakes, and seas, 

Like strips of the sky fallen through me on high, * 

Ai-e each paved with the moon and these. 

I bind the^Sun’s throne with a burning zone. 

And the Moon’s with a girdle of pearl; 60 

The volcanoes are dim, and the stars reel and swim, 

Wiien the whirlwinds my banner unfurl 
From cape to cape, with a bridge-like shape. 

Over a torrent sea, 

Sunbeam-proof, I hang like a roof,— 65 

The mountains iti^ columns be. 

The triumphal arch tnrough which I march 
With hurricane, fire, and snow. 

When the Powers of the air aie chained to my chair, 

Is the million-coloured bow: 7 ° 

The sphere-fire above its soft colours wove. 

While the moist Earth was laughing nelow. 

I am thf daughter of Earth and Water, 

And the nuisling of the Sky; o 
I pass through the pores of the ocean and shores; 75 

I change, but I cannot die. 

For .after the rain wdieii with never a stain 
The pavilion of Heavep is bare. 

And the winds and sunbeams with their convex gleams 

Build up the blue donje of air, 80 

I silently laugh at my own cenokph, 

And out of the caverns of rain, 

Like a child from the womb, like a ghost from the tomb, 

1 arise and unbuild it again. 

TO A SKYLARK 

[Composed at Leghorn, 1820, and published with Prometheus Unbound in the 
same year. There is a transcript in the Harvard MS.] 

Hail to thee, blithe Spirit ! Higher still and higher 

Bird thou never wert, « From the earth tnou springest 

That from Heaven, or near it, Like a cloud of fire; 

Pourest thy full heart The blue deep thou wingest. 

In profuse strains of unpraueditated And singing still dost soar, and soar* 

ing ever singest 10 

59 with a 1820 ; with the 1889. 
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In the golden lightning 
Of the sunken sun, 

O’er which clouds are bright’ning, 
Thou dost float*and run; 

Like an imbodjed joy whose race is 
just begun. 15 

The pale purple even 
Melts around thy flight; 

Like a stkr of Heaven, 

In the broad daylight 
Thou art unseen, but yet I hear thy 
shrill delight, 30 

Keen as are the arrows 
Of that silver sphere, 

Whose intense lamp narrows 
In the white dawn clear 
Until we hardly see—we feel that 

it is there. 35 

• 

All the earth and air 
With thy voice is loud, 

As, when night is bare, 

From one lonely cloud 
The moon rains out her beams, and 
Heaven is overflowed. 30 

What thou art we know not; 

What is most like thee ? 

From rainbow clouds there flow 
not 

Drops so bright to see 
As from thy presence showers a rain 
ofmolqidy. 35 

Like a Poet hidden 
In the light of thought, 

Singing hymns unbidden, 

Till tlie world is wrought 
To sympathy with hopes and fears 
it heeded not: 4° 

Like a high-born maiden 
In a palace-tower, 

Soothing her love-laden 
Soul in secret hour 
With music sweet as love, whidh 

overflows her bower: 45 

Like a glow-worm golden 
In a dell of dew, 

Scattering unbeholden 


Its aSreal hue 

Among the flowers and grass, which 
screen it from the view 1 50 

Like a rose embowered 
In its own green leaves. 

By warm winds deflowered. 

Till the scent it gives 
Makes faint with too much_ sweet 
those heavy-wing6d thieves: 

Sound of vernal showers 56 
On the twinkling grass. 

Ram-awakened flowers. 

All that ever was 

Joyous, and clear, and fresh, thy 
music doth surpass: 60 

Teach us. Sprite or Bird, 

What sweet thoughts are thine; 

I have never heard 
Praise of love or vrine 
That panted forth a flood of rapture 
so divine. 65 

Chorus Hymeneal, 

Or triumphal chant, 

Matched with thino would be all 
But an empty vaunt, 

A thing wheiein^We feel there is 
some hidden want. 70 

What objects are the fountains 
Of thy happy strain ? 

,Wliat fields, or waves, or moun¬ 
tains? 

What shapes of sky or plain ? 
What love of thine own kind ? what 
ignorance of pain ? 75 

With thy clear keen joyance 
Languor cannot be ; 

Shadow of annoyance 
Never came near thee: 

Thou lovest—but ne’er knew love’s 
sad satiety. 80 

Waking or asleep, 

'Shou of death must deem 

Things more true and deep 
Than we mortals dream. 

Or how could thy note® flow in such 
a ciystal stream ? 85 


55 those Hartcurd MS. these 1B20,1889. 
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We look before and after, 

And pine for what is not: 

Our sincerest laughter 
With some pain is "fraught; 

Our sweetest son^ are th^e that 
tell of saddest thought. 90 


Better than all measures 
Of delightful sound, 

Better than aU treasures 
Tliat in books aie found, 

Thy skill to poet were, thou scorner 
of the ground! 100 


Yet if we could scorn 
Hate, and pride, and fear; 

If we were things born 
Not to shed a tear, 

I know not how ttiy joy we ever 
should come near. 95 


Teach me half the gladness 
That thy brain must know, 
Such harmonious madness 
From my lips would flow 
The world should listen then—as 
I am listening now. 105 


ODE TO LIBERTY 


[Composed efrly in 1820 , and published, with Fromeiheus Unbound, in the 
same year. A transcript in Shelley’s hand of lines 1-21 is included in the 
Harvard MS. book, and amongst the Boscombe MSS. there is a fragment of 
a rough draft (Garnett). For further particulars concerning the text see 
Editor’s Notes.] 

Yet, Freedom, yef, thy banner, toin but flying, 

Streams like a thundei-storm against the wind.—B ykok. 


I 

A GLORIOUS people vibrated again 
The hghtnmg of the nations: Liberty 
From heart to neart, fiom tower to tower, o’er Spain, 
Scattering contagious fire intj) the sky, 

Gleamed. MJ' spurned the chains of ita dismay, 

And in the rapid plumes of song 
Clothed itself, sublime and stiong, 

(As a young eagle soars the morning clouds among,) 
Hovering m_ verse o’er its accustomed prey; 

Till from its station in th*e Heaven of fame ^ 

The Spirit’s whirlwind rapt it, and the ray 
Of the remotest sphere of living flame 
Which paves the void was from beliind it flung. 

As foam from a ship’s swiftness, when there came 
A voice out of the deep: I wiU record the same. 

II 

The Sun and the serenest Moon sprang forth : 

The burning stars of the abyss were hurled 
Into the depths of Heaven. The daedal earth, 

That island in the ocean of the world. 

Hung in its cloud of all-sustaining air: 

But this divinest universe 
Was yet a chaos and a curse, 

For thou wert not: but, power from worst producing worse, 
The spirit of the beasts was kindled there, 

Ana of the birds, and of the watery forms, 

4 into] unto Hatxard MS. 
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And there was war among them, and despair 
Within them, raging without truce or .terms; 

The bosom of th§ir violated nurse 
Groaned, for boasts warrod on beasts, and wurms on worms, 

And men ^n men; each heart was as ^ hell of stoims. 30 

III 

Man, the imperial shape, then multiplied 
His generations under the pavilion 
Ot the Sun’s throne: palace and pyramid, 

Temple and prison, to many a swaiming inilliop 
Were, as to mountain-wolves their ragged caves. 35 

This human living multitude 
Was savage, cunning, blind, and lude, 

For thou wert not • but o'er the populous solitude. 

Like one fierce cloud over a waste of waves, * 

Hung Tyranny ; beneath, sate deified 40 

The sister-pest, congregator of slaves; 

Into the shadow of her pinions wide 
Anarchs and jwiests, who feed on gold and blood 
Till with the stain their inmost souls^are dyed, 

Drove the astonished herds of men from every side. 45 

IV 

The nodding promontories, and blue isles, 

And clou d-like mountains, and dividuous waves 
Of Greece, basked glorious in the open smiles 
Of favouring Heaven : from their enchanted caves 
Prophetic echoes flung dim melody. j * 50 

On the unappfeliensive wild 
The vine, the corn, the olive mild, 

Grew savage yet, to human use unreconciled; 

And, like unfolded flowers beneath the sea, 

Lixe t^e man's thought dark ia the infant’s brain, 55 

Like aught that is which wraps what is to be, 

Art’s deathless dreams lay veiled by many a vein 
Of Parian stone; and, yet a speechless child, 

Verse murmured, and Philosophy did strain 

Her lidless eyes for thee; when o’er the Aegean main 60 

V 

Athens arose: a city such as vision 
Builds from the purple crags and silver towers 
Of battlemented cloud, as in derision 
Of kingliest masonry; the ocean-floors 
Pave it; the evening sky pavijions it; 65 

Its portals are inhabited t 

..under-zon^d winds, each head 

Within its cloudy wings with sun-fire garlanded,— 

A divine work] Athens, diviner yet, 

Gleamed with its crest of columns, on the will 70 

Of man, os on a mount of diamond, set; * 
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For thou wert, and thine all-creative skill 
Peopled, with forms that mock the eternal dead 
In marble immortality, that hill 
Which was thine^ earliest throne and latest oraclei 


VI 


Within the surface of Rime's fleeting river 
Its wrinkled image lies, as then it lay 
Immovably unquiet, and for ever 
It trembles, but it cannot pass away! 

The voices of thy bards and sages thunder 
With an •earth-awakening blast 
Through the caverns of the past: 

(Religion veils her eyes; Oppression sin inks aghast:) 

A winghd sound of joy, and love, and wonder. 
Which soars where Expectation never flew. 
Rending *the veil of space and time asunder! 

One ocean feeds the clouds, and streams, and dew; 
One Sun illumines Heaven; one Spirit vast 
With life and love makes chaos ever new, 

As Athens doth the world with thy delight renew. 

VII 


Then Rome was, and from thy deep bosom fairest. 
Like a wolf-cub from a Cadinaean Maenad’, 

She drew the milk of greatness, though thy dearest 
From that Elysian food was yet unwean^d; 

And many a deed of terrible uprightness 
By thy sweet love was sanctified ; 

And in •thy smile, and by thy side, ^ 

Saintly Camillus lived, and firm Atilius died. 

But when tears stained tl^ robe of vestal whiteness. 
And gold profaned thy Capitolian throne, 

Thou didst desert, with spirit-winged lightness. 

The senate of the tyrants! they sunk prono ^ 
Slaves of one tyrant: ralatinus signed 
Faint echoes of Ionian song*; tliat tone 
Thou didst delay to hear, lamentmg to disown. 


VIII 

From what Hyrcanian glen or frozen hill. 

Or piny promontory of the Arctic main, 

Or utmost islet inaccessible. 

Didst thou lament the ruin of thy reign, 

Teaching the woods and waves, and desert rocks, 

And every Naiad's ice-cold urn. 

To talk in echoes sad and sh3rn 
Of that Rublimest lore which man had dared unlearn? 

For neither didst thou watch the wizard flocks 
Of the Scald's dreams, nor haunt the Druid's sleep, 
Wliat if the tears rained through thy shattered locks 
113 lore 1889 \ love 1820. ii6 shattered] scattered cj, KosatlH, 
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Were quickly dried ? for thou didst groan, not weep, 
When from its sea of death, to kill and hum, 

The Galilean serpent forth did creep, 

And made thy world an undistinguishable iieap. 

• IX I 

A thousand years the Earth cried, ‘Where art thou?’ 

And then the shadow of thy coming fell 
On Saxpn Alfred’s olive-cinctured brow: 

And many a warrior-peopled citadel, 

Like rocks which fire lifts out of the flat deep, , 

Arose in sacred Italy, 

Frowning o’er the tempestuous sea 
Of kings, and priests, and slaves, m tower-crowned majesty; 
That multitudinous anarchy did sweep 
And burst around their walls, like idle foam, « 
Whilst from the human spirit’s deepest deep 
Strange melody with love and awe struck dumb 
Dissonant arms; and Art, which cannot die, 

With divine.wand traced on our earthly home 
Fit imagery to pave Heaven’s everlaq|,iiig dome. 

X 

Thou huntress swifter than the Moon! thou tenor 
Of the world’s wolves! thou bearer of the quiver. 

Whose sunlike shafts pierce tempest-wingfed Error, 

As light may pierce the clouds when they dissever 
In the calm regions of the orient day I 

Luther caught thy wakening glance; • * 

Like lightning, from his leaden lance 
Reflected, it dissolved the visions of the trance 
In which, as in a tomb, the nations lay; 

And England’s prophets hailed thee as their queen, 

In songs whose music cannot pdlfes away, 

Though it must flow forever: not unseen 
Before the spiribsighted countenaiftie 
Of Milton didst fliou pass, from the sad scene 
Beyond whose night he saw, with a dejected mien. 

XI 

The eager hours and unreluctant years 
As on a dawn-iUumined mountain stood, 

Trampling to silence their loud hopes and fears, 

Daritening each other with then' multitude, 

And cried Soud, ‘ Liberty! ’ Indignation 
Answered Pity from hei cave; 

Death grew pale within the grate, 

And Desolation Jiowled to the destroyer. Save! 

When like Heaven’s Sun girt by the exhalation 
Of its own glorious light, thou didst arise, 

Chasing thy foes from nation unto nation , 

134 wand 15 ^ 0 ; want IS 3 S, 
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Like shadows: as if day had cloven the skies 
At dreaming midnight o’er the western wave, 

Men started, staggering with a glad surprise, ^ 

Under the liglitivngs of thine unfamiliar eyes. 

l XII ^ 

Thou Heaven of earth! what spells could pall thee then 
In ominous eclipse ? a thousand years 
Bred from the slime of deep Oppression’s den, 

Dyed all thy liquid light with blood and tears, 

Till thv sweet stais could weep the stain away; 
flow lilce* Bacchanals of blood 
Round France, the ghastly vintage, stood 
Destruction’s sceptred slaves, and Folly’s mitred brood! 
When one, like them, but mightier far than they, 

The Aparch of thine own bewildered powers. 

Rose: armies mingled in obscure array. 

Like clouds with clouds, darkening the sacred bowers 
Of serene Heaven. He, by the past pursued, 

Rests wth those dead, but iiniorgotten hours, , 

Whose ghosts scare victpi’ kings in their ancestral towers. 

XIII 

England yet sleeps: was she not called of old ? 

Spain calls her now, as with its thrilling thunder 
Vesuvius wakens Aetna, and the cold 
Snow-crags by its reply are cloven in sunder: 

O’er the lit waves every Aeolian isle 
Prom •tjjtheciisa to Pelorus 
Howls and leaps, and glares in chonisf: 

Th^ cry, ‘ Be dim; ye lamps of Heaven suspended o’er us I' 
Her chains are threads of gold, she need but smile 
And they dissolve; but Spain’s were links of steel, 

Till bit to dust by virtue’s keenest file. e 

Twins of a single destiny! appeal 
To the eternal years enthroned before us 
In the dim West; impress us from a seal, 

All ye have thought and done! Time cannot dare conceal 

XIV 

Tomb of Arminius! render up thy dead 
Till, like a standard from a watch-tower’s staff, 

His soul may stream over the tyrant’s head ; 

Thy victory shall be his epitaph, 

Wild Bacchanal of truth’s mysterious wine, 

King-deluded Germany, 

Hia dead spirit live^ in thee! 

Why do we fear or hoM? thou art already free! 

And thou, lost Paiadise of tliis divine 
And glorious world! thou flowery wilderness! 

Then island of eternity! thou shrine 
* 194 us] as cj, Formjk 
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Where Desolation, clothed with loveliness, 

Worships the thing thou wertl 0 Italy, 

Gather thy blood into thy heart; repress 

The beasts who make their dens thy sacred palaces. aio 


* XV j 

Oh, that the free would stamp the impious name 
Of Kino into the dust 1 or write it there, 

So that this blot upon the page of fame 
Were as a serpent’s path, which the light air 
Erases, and the flat sands close behind! 3*5 

Ye the oracle have heard j ' 

• Lift the victory-flashing sword, 

And cut the snaky knots of this foul gordian word, 

Which, weak itselt as stubble, yet can bind 
Into a mass, irrefragably firm, ^ a a® 

The axes and the rods which awe mankind; 

Q’he sound has poison in it, ’tis the sperm 
Of what makes life foul, cankerous, and abhon’ed; 

Disdain nqt thou, at thine appointed term, 

To set thine arm 6 d heel on this reluctant worm. *25 

XVI 


Oh, that the wise from their bright minds would Idndle 
Such lamps within the dome of this dim world, 

Tliat the pale name of Priest might shrink and dwindle 
Into the hell from which it first was hiiiled, 

A scoff of impious pride from fiends impure; 

Till human thoughts might kneel alone, ^ j 
Each before* the ludgement-throne 
Of its own aweless soul, or of tlie Power unknown I 
Oh, that the words which make the thoughts obscure 
From which they spring as clouds of glimmering dew 
From^ white lake blot Heavrji’s blue portraiture. 

Were stripped of their thin masks and various hue 
And frowns and smiles and splendours not their own, 

Till in the nakedness of false and true 

They stand before their Lord, each to receive its due I 

XVII 

He who taught man to vanquish whatsoever 
Can be between the cradle and the grave 
Crowned him the King of Life. Oh, vain endeavour! 

If on his own high will, a willing slave. 

He has enthroned the oppression and the oppressor. 
What if earth can clothe and feed 
Amplest millions at their neeil. 

And power in thought be as the tree within the seed ? 

Or what if Art, an ardent intercessor. 

Driving on fiery wings to Nature’s throne, 

aia Knia Boscombe MS. ; • * * * 1820,1889 ; CBRiar Swinburne. 
1839 ; 0 , im. aso Driving J520; Diving 1839, * 
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Clieckfi the great mother stooping to caress her, 

And cries: ‘Give me, thy child, dominion 
Over all height and depth ’ ? if Life can breed 
New wants, and wealth from those who toil and groan, 
Rend of thy gifts and hers a thousandfold for one 1 , 

XVIII 

Come thou, but lead out of the inmost cave 
Of man’s deep spirit, as the morning-star 
Beckons the Sun from the Eoan wave, 

Wisdom. I hejir the pennons of her car 
Self-moving, like cloud charioted by flame; 

Comes she not, and come ye not, 

Rulers of eternal thought, 

To judge, with solemn truth, life’s ill-apportioned lot? 
Blind Love, and equal Justice, and the Fame 
Of what has been, the Hope of what will be ? 

0 Liberty! if such could be thy name 
Wert tnou disjoined from these, or they from thee: 
If thine or theirs were treasures to be bought ' 

By blood or tears, have not the wise and fj’ee 
Wept tears, and blood like tears ?—The solemn harmony 

XIX 

Paused, and the Spirit of that mighty singing 
To its abyss was suddenly withdrawn; 

Then, as a wild swan, when sublimely winging 
Its path alhj\"art the thunder-smoke of dawn. 

Sinks headlong \hrough the a^real golden light 
On the heavy-sounding plain, 

When the bolt has pierced its brain; 

As summer clouds dissolve, unbmthened of their rain ; 

As a far taper fades with fading night, ^ 

As a brief insect dies with uying day,— 

My song, its pinions disarrayed of might. 

Drooped; oev it closed the echoes far away 
Of the great voice whicli did its flight sustain, 

As waves which lately paved his watery way 

Hiss round a drowner’s head in their tempestuous play. 
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CANCELLED PASSAGE OF THE ODE TO LIBERTY 

[Pubhshed by Dr. Garnett, Bdics of Shelley^ 1862 .] 

Within a cavern of man’s trackless spirit 
b throned an Image, lo intensely fair 
That the adventurous ihoughts that wander near it 
Worship, and as they kneel, tremble and wear 
The splendour of its presence, and the light S 

Penetrates their dreamlike frame 
Till they bdcome charged with the strength of flame. 
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TO 

[Published by Mrs, Shelley, Posthumims Poem, 1824,] 
* I 

,I FEAB thy kisses, gentle maiden, 

Thou needest not fear miAe; 

My spirit is too deeply laden 
Ever to burthen thine. 

II 

I fear thy mien, thy tones, thy motion, 

Thou needest not iear mine; 

Innocent is the heart's devotion 
With which I worship thine. 


ARETHUSA 

[Published by Mrs, Shelley, Posthumous Poems, 1824, and dated by her ‘ Pisa, 
1820,’ There is a fair draft amongst the Shelley MSS. at the Bodleian Library. 
See Mr. C. D. Lohock’s Examimkon, &c., 1903, p. 24.] 


Abethusa arose 
From her couch of snows 
In the Acroceraunian mountains,— 
From cloud and from crag, 

With many a jag, 5 

Shepherding her bright fountains. 
She leapt down th(\ rocks. 

With her rainbow locks 
Streaming among the streams 
Her steps paved with green i o 
The downward ravine ^ 

Which slo^ to the western gleams ] 
And gliaing and springing 
She went, ever singing, 

In murmurs as soft as sleep; 15 

The Earth seemed.to love her, 
And Heaven smiled above her. 

As she lingered towards the deep, 
n 

Then Alpheus bold, 

On his glacier cold, 20 

With his trident the mountains 
strook; • 

And opened a chasm 
In the rocks—with the spasm 
All Erymanthus shook. 

And the black south wind 25 

It unsealed behind 

a 6 unsealed B ,; concealed 1824. 


The urns of the silent snow, 

And earthquake and thunder 
Did rend in sunder 
The bars of the springs below. 30 
And the beard and the hair 
Of the River-god were 
Seen through the torrent’s sweep. 

As he followed fhe light 
Of the fleet nymph’s flight J 5 
To the brink of the Dorian deep. 

Ill 

‘ Oh, save me! Oh, guide me! 
,Ajid bid the deep hide me, 

►For he grasps me now by the hair 1 ’ 
The loud Ocean heard, 

To its blue depth stirred, 

And divided at her prayer; 

And under the water 
The Earth’s white daughter 
Fled like a sunny beam: 45 

Behind her descended 
Her billows, unblended 
With the brackish Dorian stream 
Like a gloomy stain 
9n the emerald main 50 

Alpheus rushed behind,— 

As an eagle pursuing 
A dove to its ruin 

Downthestrearqsof the cloudy wind. 
31 And the B. ; The 1824. 
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IV 

Under the bowers 55 

Where the Ocean Powers 
Sit on their pearle 3 d thrones; 
Through the coral woods , 

Of the weltering Hoods, 

Over heaps of un valued stones; 6 o 
Through the dim beams 
Which amid the streams 
Weave a network of coloured 
light; 

And under the caves, 

Where the shadowy waves 65 

Are as green as the forest's night 
Outspeeding the shark, 

And tlie swold-fish dark, 

Under the Ocean’s foam, 

And up through the rifts 70 

Of the mountain clifts 
They passed to theh Dorian home. 


And now from their fountains 
In Enna’s mountains, 

Down one vale where the morning 
basks, , 75 

Like friends once parted 
Grown single-hearted, 

They ply their watery tasks. 

At sunrise they leap 
From their cradles steep 80 

In the cave of the shelving hill; 

At noontide they flow 
Through the woods below 
And the meadows of asphodel; 

And at night they sleep 85 

In the rocking deep 
Beneath the Ortygian shore 
Like spirits that lie 
In the azure sky 

When they love bui live no more. 90 


SONG OF PROSERPINE 

WHILE QATHEEINO FLOWERS ON THE PLAIN OF ENNA 
[Published by Mrs. Shelley, P. W., 1839, 1st ed. There is a fair draft 
amongst the Shelley MSS. at the Bodleian Library. See Mr. 0. D. Locock’s 
Mxamtmtion, &c., 1903, p. 24.] 

I 

Sa'ceed Goddess, Mother Earth, 

Thou from whose immortal bosom 
Gods, and mem and beasts have birth, 

Leaf and blade, and bud and blossom, 

Breathe thine influence most divine 5 

On thine own child,' Proserpine. 

II 

If ^vith mists of eveliing dew 
Thou dost nourish these young flowers 
Till they grow, in scent and hue, 

Fairest children of the Hours, ^ lo 

Breathe thine influence most divine 
On thme own child, Proserpine. 

HYMN OF APOLLO 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley, Posthumous Poems, 1824. There is a fair draft 
amongst the Shelley MSS. at the Bodleian. See Mr. C. D. Locock’s Exemimtiont 
dto., 1903, p. 25.] 

I 

The sleepless Hours who watch me as I lie. 

Curtained with star-inwoven tapestries 
]Erom the broad moonlight of the sky, 
y ennin g the busy dreams from my dim eyes,— 

69 Ocean's B. ; ocean 182 i. 
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Waken me when their Mother, the gray Dawn, 5 

Tells them that dreams and that the moon is gone. 

II 

Then I arise, and climbing Heaven’s blue dome, 

I walk over the mountains and t|ie waves. 

Leaving my robe upon the ocean foam; 

My footsteps pave the clouds with lire; the caves lo 

Are filled with my bright piesence, and the air 
Leaves the green Eaitli to my embraces bare. 

III 

The sunbeams are my shails, with which I kill 
-Deceit, that loves the night and fears the day: 

All men who do or even imagine ill 15 

Fly me, and from the glory of my ray 
Good ininds and open actions take new might, , 

Until diminished by the reign of Night. 

IV 

I feed the clouds, the rainbows and the flowers 
With ttieir aethereal colours; the moon’s globe ao 

And the pure stars in their etorn*’#! bowers 
Are cinctured with my power as with a robe; 

Whatever Limps on Earth or Heaven may shine 
Are portions of one power, which is mine. 

I stand at noon upon the peak of Heaven, 35 

Then with unwilling steps I wander dow 
Into the clouds of the Atlantic even; 

For grief that I depart they weep and frown: 

What Took is more delightful than the smile 

With which I soothe them fi*om the western isle? 30 

VI 

I anf the eye with which thd Universe 
Beholds itself and knows itself divine; 

All harmony of instrument dt verso, 

All prophecy, all medicine is mine. 

All lignt of aft or nature;—to my song 35 

Victory and praise in its own right belong. 

HYMN OF PAN 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley, Posthumous Poems, 1824. There is a fair draft 
amongst the Shelley MSS. at the Bodleian. See Mr. 0. D. Locock’s Examina¬ 
tion, &c., 1903, p. 25.] 

1 • I Listening to my sweet pipings. 5 

Feom the forests and highlands The ^nd in the reeds and the rushes, 

We come, we come; The bees on the bells of thyme, 

From the river^iii islands, The birds on the myrtle bushes, 

Wiiere loud waves are dumb The cicale above in the Ume, 

38 itself divine] it is divine B. 34 is B.; are 1834. 36 its qf. Bossettf, 1870, 

B.; their 182i, Hymn o/Pan.— 5 , la Listening to] Listening B. 
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And the lizards below in the mss, lo 
Were as silent as ever old Tmolus 
was, 

Listening to my sweet pipings. 

II 

Liquid Peneus was flowing,' 

And all dark Tempe lay 
In Pelion’s shadow, outgrowing 15 
The light of the dying day, 
Reeded by my sweet pipings. 
The Sileni, and Sylvans, and Fauns, 
And the Nymphs of the woods and 
the waves, 

To the edge of the moist river-lawns, 
Andthe brink of the dewy caves, 21 
And all that ^id then attend and 
follow. 

Were silent with love, as you now, 
Apollo, 

With en^ of my sweet pipings. 


ni 

I sang of the dancing stars, 25 
I sang of the daedal Earth, 

And of Heaven—and the giant wars, 
And Love, and Dea^h, and Birth,— 
Andthenlchanged my pipings,— 

Singing how down the vale of Mae- 
iialiis ^ 30 

I pursued a maiden and clasped 
a reed. 

Gods and men, we are all deluded 
thus!_ 

It breaks in our bosom and then 
we bleed: 

All wept, as I think both ye now 
would, 

If envy or age had not frozen your 
blood, 33 

At the sorrow of my sweet 
pipings. 


THE QUESTION 

[Published by Leigh Hunt (with the signature 2) in The Literary Focket-Booh, 
1822 . Reprinted by Mrs. Shelley, Posthumous Poems, 1824 . Copies exist in 
the Harvard MS. book, amongst the Boscombe MSS., and amongst the 
Ollier MSS.] 

I 

I DREAMM^that, as I wandered by the way. 

Bare Winter suddenly was changed to Spring, 

And gentle odours led my steps astray. 

Mixed with a sound of waters murmuring 
Along a shelving bank of turf, which lay 5 

Under a copse, and hard)y dared to fling 
Its green arms round the bosom of the stream. 

But kissed it and then fled, as thou mightest in dream. 

II 

There grew pied wind-flowers and violets, 

Daisies, those pearled Arcturi of the earth, lo 

The constellated flower that never sets; 

Faint oxslips: tender bluebells, at whose birth 
Tlie sod scarce heaved; and that tall flower that wets— 

Like a child, half in tenderness and mirth— 

Its mother’s face with Heaven’s collected tears, 15 

When the low wind, its playipate’s voice, it hears. 

• III 

And in the warm hedge grew lush eglantine, 

Greffli cowbind and the moonlight-coloured may, 

The Like.., mirth Harvard MS,, Soscombe MS.; mniingtn OUier MS., 1S22, 

im, im. IS Heayen’s collected Harmd MS., OUier MS., 1822: Heaven-collected 

182 i, im. 
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And cherry-blossoms, and white cups, whose wine 
Was the bright dew, yet drained not by the day; 

And wild roses,, and ivy serpentine. 

With its dark buds and leaves, wandering astray; 

And flowers azure, black, and streaked with gold, 

Fairer than any wakened eyes behold. 

IV 

And nearer to the river’s trembling edge 
There grew broad flag-flowers, purple pranked with white, 
And starry river buds among the sedge. 

And floating water-lilies, broad and bright, 

Wliich lit the oak that overhung the hedge 
With moonlight beams of their own watery h'ght; 

And bulrushes, and reeds of such deep green 
As soothed the dazzled eye with sober sheen. 

V 

Methought that of these visionary flowers 
I made a nosegay, bound in such a way 
That the sanm hues, which in their natuial bowers 
Were mingled or opposed, the like array 
Kept these imprisoned children of the' Hours 
Within my hand,—and then, ehate and gay, 

I hastened to the spot whence I had come. 

That I might there present it I—Oh 1 to whom? 

THE TWO SPIRITS: AN ALLEGORY 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley, Fosthumovs Poems, 18P4.J 
• First Spirit. 

0 THOTT, who plumed with strong desire 
Wouldst float above the earth, oeware 1 
A Shadow tracks thy flight of fire— 

• Night is coming! 

Bright are the regions of the air, 

And among the winds and beams 
It were delight to wander there— 

Night IS coming! 

Second Spirit. 

The deathless stara aie blight above; 

If I would cross the shade of night, 

Within my heart is the Itunp of love. 

And that is day! 

And the moon wdll smile with gentle light 
On my golden plumes where’er they move; 

The meteors will linger rounj)[ my flight, 

And make night day. 

First Spirit. 

But if the whirlwinds of darkness waken 
Hail, and lightning, and stormy rain; 

3 Wouldst 1830 ; Would 1824. 
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See, the bounds of the air are shaken— 

Night is coming! 

The red swift clouds of the hurricane 
Yon decliifiing sun have overtaken, 

The clash of the hail sweeps over the plain— 
Night & coming! 

Second Spirit. 

T see the light, and I hear the sound; 

ril sail on the flood of the tempest dark, 

With the calm within and the lignt around 
Which makes night day: 

And thou, when the gloom is deep and staik, 
Look from thy dull earth, slumber-bound, 

My moon-like flight thou then mayst mark 
On high, far away. 

Some say there is a precipice 
Where one vast pine is fro 2 en to ruin 
O’er piles of snow and chasms of ice 
Mid Alpine mountains; 

And that the languid storm pursuing 
That winged shape, for ever flies 
Eound those hoar branches, aye renewing 
Its aSry fountains. 

Some say when nights are dry and clear. 

And the death-dews sleep on the morass. 

Sweet whispers are heard by the traveller, 
t Which make night day: 

And a silver shape like his early love doth pass 
Upborne by her wild and glittering hair, 

And when he awakes on the fragrant grass, 

He finds night day. 


ODE TO NAPLES! 

[Composed at San Juliano di *Pi8a, August 17-25,1820; published 
in Fosthumms PoemSf 1824. There is a copy, ‘ for the most part neat 
and legible,’ amongst the Shelley MSS. at the Bodleian Library. See 
Mr. 0. D. Locock’s Examination^ &c., 1903, pp. 14-18.] 


EFODE la 

I STOOD within the City disinterred *; 

And heard the autumnal leaves like light footfalls 
Of spirits passing through the streets; and heard 

31 moon-like 18 S 4 ; moonlight 18 S 9 . 44 make] makes 1824 . 18 S 9 . 

* The Author has connected many re^llections of his visit to Ponipeti 
and Bake with the enthusiastn excited by the intelligence of the procla¬ 
mation of a Constitutional Government at Naples. This has given a tinge 
of picturesque and descriptive imagery to the introductory ^odes which 
depioture these scenei^ and some of the majestic feelings permanently 
ooneicoted witli the scene of this animating event.—[Suii:i.L£x’s Noxs.] 

• Pompeii—\SaEUi,x’s Norn] 
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The Mountain’s slumberous voice at intervals 
Thrill through those roofless halls: 

The oracular thu^ider penetrating shook 
The listening soul in my suspended blood; • 

I felt that out of her deep heart spoke— 

I felt, but heard notthrough white columns glowed 
The isle-sustaining ocean-flood, 

A plane of light between two heavens of azure! 

Around me gleamed many a bright sepulchre 
Of whose pure beauty, Time, as if his pleasure 
Were to spare Death, had never made erasure; • 

But gvery living lineament wfls clear 
As in the sculptor’s thought; and there 
The wreaths of stony myrtle, ivy, and pine. 

Like winter leaves o’ergrown by moulded snow, 

Seemed only not to move and grow 
Because the crystal silence of the air 
Weighed on their life; even as the Power divine 
Which then lulled all things, brooded upon mine. 

EPODE II a , 

Then gentle winds arose 
With many a mingled close 
Of wild Aeolian sound, and mountain-odours keen; 

And where the Baian ocean 
Welters with airlike motion, 

Within, above, around its bowers of starry green, 

Moving the sea-flowers in those purple caves, 

Even as the evei stormless atmosphere 
Floats o’er the Elysian realm, 

It bore me, like an Angel, o’er the waves 
Of sunlight, whose -sAvift pinnace of deivy air 
No i^iorm can overwhelm. . • 

I sailed, where ever flows 
, Under the cahn Serene , 

' A spirit of deep emotion 
From the unknown graves 
Of the dead Kings or Melody \ 

Shadowy Aornos darkened o’er the helm 
The horizontal aether; Heaven stripped bare 
Its depth over Elysium, where the prow 
Made the invisible water white as snow; 

From that Typhaean mount, Inarime, 

There streamed a smibright vapour, like the standard 
Of some aethereal host; • 

Whilst from all the coast, • 

Louder and louder, gathering round, there wandered 
Over the oracular woo^ and mvine sea 

35 odours B .; odour 1S24, 43 depth B, ; depths 1824, 45 sun- 

biigbt B. ; sunlit 1S24. 

^ Homer and Virgil.—[S uellet’s Note, j 
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Prophesyings which grew articulate— 

They seize me—I must speak them!—be they fate! 

„ strophe: i 

Naples 1 thou Heart of men which ever pantest ^ 
Naked, beneath the hdless eye of Heaven 1 
Elvsiiin City, which to calm enchantest 
The mutinous air and sea I they round thee, even 
As sleep round Love, are driven! 

Metropolis of a ruined Paradise 
Long lost, late won, and yet but half regained! 

Bright Altar of the bloodless sacrifice, 

Which arm6d Victory offers up unstained 
To Love, the flower-enchained! 

Thou which wert once, and then didst cease to bo, 

Now art, and henceforth ever shalt be, free, 

If Hope, and Truth, and Justice can avail,— 

Ilail, hail, all hail! 

STROPHE II , 

Thou youngest giant birth 
Which from the groaning earth 
Leap’st, clothed in armour of impcnetiable scale! 

Last of the Intercessors I 
Who ’gainst the Crowned Transgressors 
Pleadest before God’s love! Arrayed in Wisdom’s mail, 
Wave thy lightning lance in mirth 
Nor let thy high heart fail, 

Though front their hundred gates the leagued Oppressors 
With hurried legions move I 
Hail, hail, all had! 

ANTISTEOPHE I a 

What* though Cimmerian AnSrchs dare blaspheme 
Freedom and thee? thy shield is as a mirror 
To make their blind slaves sue, and with fierce gleam 
To turn his hungry sword upon the wearer; 

A new Actaeon’s error , 

Shall theirs have been—devoured by their own hounds! 

Be thou like the imperial Basilisk 
Killing thy foe with unapparent wounds! 

Gaze on Oppression, till at that dread risk 
Aghast she pass from the Earth’s disk: 

Fear not, but gaze—for freemen mightier grow, 

And slaves more feeble, gazing on their foe 
If Hope, and Truth, and Justidb may avail, 

Thou shalt be great—All hail! 

ANTISTBOPHE H a 

Fi’om Freedom’s form divine, 

Proiu Nature’s inmost shrine. 

Strip every impious gawd, rend Error veil by veil; 
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O’er Kuin desolate, 

O’er Falsehood’s fallen stat^ 95 

Sit thou sublime,.unawed; be the Destroyer pale I 
And equal laws be thine, • 

And,winged words let sail, 

Freighted with truth even from the throfie of God: 

That wealth, surviving fate, loo 

Be thine.—All hail 1 

ANTTSTEOPHE I jS 

Didst thou not start to hear Spain’s thrilling paean 
From land to land re-echoed solemnly, 

Till sildnce became music? From the Aeaean' 

To the cold AlpSj eternal Italy 105 

Starts to hear thine I The Sea 
Which paves the desert streets of Venice laughs • 

In light and music; widowed Genoa wan 
By moonlight spells ancestral epitaphs, 

Murmuring, ‘Where is Doria?’ fair Milan, no 

Withiir whose veins long ran 
The viper’s ® jialsying venom, lilts her heel 
To bruise his head. The simal and the seal 
(If Hope and Truth and Justice can avail) 

Art thou of all these hopes.—0 hail I 115 

ANTISTROPHE II j3 
Florence! beneath the sun, 

Of cities fairest one. 

Blushes within her bower lor Freedom’s expectation * 

From eyes 01 quenchless hope 

Kome tears the priestly cope, ^ 120 

As ruling once by power, so now by admiration,— 

An athlete stripped to run 
Frim a remoter station^ * 

For the high prize lost on Philippi’s shore:— 

As' then Hope, Truth, and Justicd did avail, 

So now may Fraud and Wrong! 0 hail! 

• EPODE I /3 

Hear ye the march as of the Eaiih-bom Forms 
Arrayed against the ever-living Gods? 

The crash and darkness of a thousand storms 
Bursting their inaccessible abodes 
Of crags and thunder-clouds ? 

See ye the banners blazoned to the day, 

Inwrought with emblems of4)aibaric pride? 

Dissonant threats kill Silence far away? 

The serene Heaven which wraps our Eden wide 
With iron light is dyed; 

* Aeaea, the island of Circe. —[Shellxt’s Notx] 

^ The viper waa the armorial device of the Yisconti, tyrants of Milan. 

—[Sheuey’s Now.] 
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The Anarchs of the North lead forth their legions 
Like Chaos o’er creation, uncreating; 

An hundred tribes nourished on strange religions 
And lawless slaveries,—down the aSreal regions 
Of the white Alps,,desolating, _ ^ t 

Famished wolves that bide no waiting, 

Blotting the glowing footsteps of old glory, 

Trampling our columned cities into dust, 

Their dull and savage lust 
On Beauty’s corse to sickness satiating— 

They come! xlie fields they tread look black and hoary 
With fire—from their red feet the streams run gory I 

EPODE II jS 

Great Spirit, deepest Love! 

Which rulest and dost move 
All thin^ which live and are, within the Italian shore; 
Who spreadest Heaven around it, 

Whose woods, rocks, waves, surround it; 

Who sittest in thy star, o’er Oceania western fioob; 
Spirit of beauty I at whose soft command 
The sunbeams and the showers distil its foison 
From the Earth’s bosom chill; 

Oh, bid those beams be each a blinding brand 
Of lightning I bid those showers be dews of poison! 
Bid the Earth’s plenty kill I 
Bid thy bright Heaven above, 

Wkil,st light and darkness bound it, 

Be their tomb who planned *■ 

To make it ours and thine I 
Or, vrith thine harmonizing ardours fill 
And raise thy sons, as o’er the prone horizon 
Thy lamp feeds every twilight wave with fire— 

Be man’s high hope and unextinct desire 
The instrument to work thy .will divine 1 
Then clouds from sunbeams, antelojpes from leopai’ds, 
And frowns and fears from thee. 

Would not more swiftly flee 
Than Celtic wolves from the Ausonian shepherds.— 
Whatever, Spirit, finm thy starry shrine 
Thou yieldest or withholdestf oh, let be 
This city of thy worship ever free! 
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AUTUMN: A, DIRGE 
[Published by Mrs. Siielley, Posthumous FomSf 1824.] 

I 

The warm sun is failing, the bleak wind is wailing, 

The bare boughs are siting, the pale flowera are dying, 

i43'ol<i IBM; lost S. 147 black 1824 ; blue £. 
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And the Year* 

On the earth her deathj'bed, in a shroud of leaves dead, 

Come, Mont^s^come away, • 

JProm November to May, 

In your saddest array; * 

Follow the bier 

Of the dead cold Year, lo 

And like dim shadows watch by her sepulchre. 

The chill rain is falling, the nipped worm is crawling. 

The riveis are swelling, the thunder is knelling 
For the Year; 

The blithe swallows are fio^vn, and the lizards each gone 15 
To his dwelling; • 

Come, Months, come away; 

Put on white, black, and gray; 

Let your light sisters play— 

follow the bier ao 

Of the dead cold Year, • 

And make her grave green with tear on tear. 


THE WANING MOON 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley, Posthumous Poems, 1824.] 

And like a^dying lady, lean and pale, • • 

Who totters forni, wrapped in a gauzy veil, 

Out of her chamber, lea by the insane 
And feeble wanderings oflier fadiim brain, 

The moon arose up in the murky East, 5 

ill white and shapeless naiiss— 


TO THE MOON 

[Published (I) by Mrs. Shelley, Posthumous Poems, 1824, (II) by W. M. Rossetti, 

Complete P. W„ 1870.] 

X 

Art thou pale for weariness 
Of climbing heaven and gazing on the earth, 

Wandering companionless 
Among the stars that have a different birth,— 

And ever changing, like a joyless eye 
That finds no object worth its consiancy? 

II 

Thou chosen sister of the Spirit, 

That gazes on thee till in thee it pities . t . 


J 
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DEATH 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley, Posthumous Poems^ 1824.] 


Death is here and death is there, 
Death is busy everywhere, ‘ 

All around, within, beneath, 
Above is death—and we are death. 

II 

Death has set his mark and seal 
On all we are and all we feel, 

On all we know and all we fear, 


' III 

First our pleasures die—and then 
Our hopes, and theh our fears—and 
when 

These are dead, the debt is due, lo 
Dust claims dust—and we die too. 

IV 

All things that wo love and cherish, 
Like ourselves must fade and perish; 
Such is our rude mortal lot— 

Love itself would, did they not, 15 


. LIBERTY 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley, Posthumous Poems, 1824.] 

I 

The fiery mountains answer each other; i 
Their thunderings^are echoed from zone to zone; 

The tempestuous oceans awake one another, 

And the ice-rocks are shaken round Winter’s throne, 

When the clarion of the Typhoon is blown. 5 

II 

From a single cloud the lightening flashes, 

Whilst a thousand isles are illumined around, 

Earthauake is trampling one city to ashes. 

An niftidred are shuddering and tottering; the sound 
Is bellowing underground. lo 

III 

But keener thy gaze than the lightening’s glare, 

* And swifter thy step hhan the earthquake’s tr^mp; 

Thou deafenest the rage of the ocean: thy stare 
Makes blind the volcanoes; the sun s bright lamp . 

To thine is a fen-fire damp. Z 5 

IV 

From billow and mountain and exhalation 
The sunlight is darted through vapour and blast; 

From spirit to spirit, from nation to nation, 

From city to hamlet thy dawning is cast,— 

And tyrants and slaves are like shadows of night so 

In the van of the morning light, 

SUMMER AND WINTER 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley m Vhe Keepsake, 1829. Mr. C, W. Frederickaon 
of Brooklyn possesses a transcript in Mrs. Shelley’s handwiiting.] 

It was a bright and cheerful afternoon, 

Towards the end of the sunny month of June, 
ttber(j ^—4 zone edot. 18U^ 1839 ; throne later edd. 
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When the north wind congregates in crowds 
The floating mountains of the silver clouds 
Prom the horizon—and the stainless sky 
Opens beyond them like eternity. • 

All thing^ rejoiced beneath the sun : the weeds, 
The river, and the corn-fields, and i»he reeds; 

The willow leaves that glanced in the light breeze, 
And the firm foliage of the larger trees. 

It was a winter such as when birds die 
In the deep forests; and the fishes lie 
Stiffened in the translucent ice, which makes 
Even the mud and slime of the warm lakes 
A wrinkled^ clod as hard as brick; and when, 
Among their children, comfortable men 
Gather about great fires, and yet feel cold: , 

Alas, then, for the homeless beggar old I 


THE TOWER OF FAMINE 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley in Tht Keefsake, 1829 Mr. C. W, 
Frederickson of Brooklyn possesses a transcript m Mrs. Shelley’s 
handwriting.] 

Amid the desolation of a city. 

Which was the cradle, and is now the grave 
Of an extinguished people,—so that Pity 

Weeps o’er the shipwrecks of Oblivion’s wave., . 

There stands the Tower of Famine. It is buflt 
Upon some prison-homes, whose dwellers rave 

For bread, and gpld, and blood; Pain, linked to Guilt, 
Agitates the ligm flame of their hours, 

Unti its vital oil is spent of spilt. 

There stands the pile, a towca* amid the towers 
And sacred domes; each marble-ribbed roof, 

The brazen-gated temples, and the bowers 

• 

Of solitary wealth,—the tempest-proof 
Pavilions of the dark Italian air,— 

Are by its presence dimmed—they stand aloof, 

And are withdrawn—so that the world is bare; 

As if a spectre wra^ed in shapeless terror 
Amid a company of ladies fair 

Should jglide and glow, {ill it begama a mirror 
Of all their beauty, and their hair and hue. 

The life of their sweet eyes, with all its error, 

Should be absorbed, till they to marble grew. 

Summer and Winter.—-ji birds die 1889 ; birds do die 1829 , 

HfFumnt.—l For] With laSS. 

x 3 
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AN ALLEGORY 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley, Posthumous PoemSf 1824.] 

I 

A PORTAL as*of shadowy adamant 
Stands yawning^ on the highway of the life < 

Which we all tread, a cavern huge and gaunt; 

Around it rages an unceasing strife 
Of shadows, lile the restless clouds that haunt 
The gap of some cleft mountain, lifted high 
Into the whirlwinds of the upper sky. 

II 

And many pass it by with careless tread, 

Not knowing that a shadowy . . . 

Tracks every traveller even to where the dead 
W.ait peacefully for their companion new; 

But others, by more curious humour led, 

Pause to examinethese are very few. 

And they learn little there, except to know 
That shadows follow them where'er they go. 

THE WORLD’S WANDERERS 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley, Posthumous Poem, 1824.] 

I 

Tell me, thou Star, whose wings of light 
Speed thee in thy fiery flight, 
l\i what cavern of the nignt 

* Will thy pinions close now ? 

II 

Tell me. Moon, thou pale and gi’ay 
Pilgrim of Heaven’s homeless Way, 

' In what depth of night or day ^ 

Seokt3st thou repose now? 

»iii 

Weary Wind, who wanderest 
Like the world’s rejected guest. 

Hast thou still some secret nest 
On the tree or billow ? 

SONNET 

[Published by Leigh Hunt, The Lit&rary Pocket-Boolc, 1823. There 
is a transcript amongst the Ollier MSS., aifd another in the Harvard 
MS. book.] 

Ye hasten to the grave K What seek ye there, 

Ye restless thoughts and busy purposes 

Of the idle brain, which the world’s livery wear? 

0 thou quick heart, which pantest to possess 
An AUfgwy.-^^ pass RossetH ; passed edd. 1824,18S9, Sonnei.—i grave 
(Xlter US .; dead Ilarmd MS, 1828, idd, 1824,1839. 
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All that pale Expectation feieneth fair! ♦ 5 

Thou vainly curious mind which wouldest guess 
Whence thou d^dst come, and whither tlioh must go, 

And all that never yet was known would kiiow— 

Oh, whither hasten ve, that thus ye press, 

With such swift feet life’s green and pleasant path, lo 

Seeking, alike from happiness and woe, 

A refuge in the cavern of gray death? 

0 heapt, and mind, and thoughts! what thing do you 
Hope to inherit in the grave helow? 


LINES TO A'REVIEWER 

[Published by Leigh Hunt, The Literary Poclcet-Book, 1823 . These 
lines, and the Sonnet immediately preceding, are signed 2 in the 
Literary FodMi-Book.] 

AiiAS, good friend, what profit can you see 
In hating such a hateless thing as me? 

There is no sport in hate where all the rage 
Is on one side: in vain would you assuage 
Your frowns upon an unresisting^mile, 

In which not even contempt luwcs to beguile 
Your heart, by some faint sympathy of hate. 

Oh, conquer what you cannot satiate f 

For to your passion I am far more coy 

Than ever yet was coldest maid or boy 

In winter noon. Of your antipathy 

If I am the Narcissus, you are fiee ^ 

To pine into a, sound with hating mo. • 

FRAGMENT OF A SATIRE ON SATIRE 

[Published by Edward Dowden, Correspondence of Robert Sovihey 
and Caroline .Bcnqjes, 1880 .] • 

Ip gibbets, axes, confiscations, chains, 

And racks of subtle torture, if the pains 
Of shame, of fiery Hell’s tempestuous wave, 

Seen through the caverns of the shadowy grave, 

Hurling *the daftined into the murky air 
While the meek blest sit smiling; if Despair 
And Hate, the rapid bloodhounds with which Terror 
Hunts through the world the homeless steps of Error, 

Are the true secrets of the commonweal 
To make men wise and just; • . . 

And not the sophisms of revenge and fear, 

Bloodier than is revenge .*. . 

Then send the priests to every hefrth and home 
To preach the burning wi’ath which is to come, 

Sonnet.—s pale Expectation Ollier MS. ; anticipation Eanard MS,, 1823, 
edd. 2824,1839. 7 tnust Harvard MS., 1828 ; mayst 1824 ; mayest edd. 

1889. 8 all that Harvard MS,, 1828 1 that which edj. 1824, 1839. 

would Harvard MS., 1823 ; wouldst edd. 1839. Lines to a itetneuer .—3 where 
edd. 1824,1839 ; when i£2S. 
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In words like flakes of Bulpibur, such as thaw 15 

The frozen tears ... 

If Satire’s scourge could wake the slumberyig hounds 
Of Couscience, «or erase the deeper wounds, 

The leprous scar's of callous Infamy: , 

If it could make thfe present not to be, 20 

Or charm the dark past never to have been, 

Or tui’n regret to hope; who that has seen 
What Southey is and w^as. would not exclaim, 

‘ Lash on! ’ be the keen verse dipped in flame; 

Follow his'flight with wing{)d words, and urge 25 

The strokes of the inexorable scourge 
Until the heart be naked, till his soul 
See the contagion’s spots foul; 

And from the mirror of Truth’s sunlike shield, 

From which his Parthian arrow ... 3 ° 

Flash on his sight the spectres of the past, 

Until his mind’s eye paint thereon— 

Let scorn like yawn below. 

And rain on him like flakes of fiery snow. * 

This cannot be, it ought not, evU still— 35 

Suffering makes suffering, ill must follow ill. 

Rough words beget sad thoughts, ^ and, beside, 

Men take a sullen and a stupid pride 
In being all they hate in others^ shame, 

By a perverse antipathy of fame. 4 ° 

’Tia not worth while to prove, as I could, how 
From the sweet fountains of our Nature flow 
These bitter waters; I will only say, * 

If any friend w^ould take Southey some day, 

And tell him, in a country walk alone, 45 

Softening harsh words with friendship’s gentle tone, 

Hew incorrect his public eonduct is, t 

And what men think of it, ’twere not amiss. 

Far better than to make innocent ink— 


GOOD-NIGHT 

[PubUahed by Leigh Hunt over the signature 2, The Literary Fockd- 
Boohy 1822. It is included in the Harvard MS. book, and there is a 
transcript by Shelley m a copy of Tftc Literary Pocket-Book, 1819, pre¬ 
sented by him to Miss Sophia Stacey, Dec. 29, 1820. (See Love’s 
Philosophy and Tim Long Past.) Our text is that of the mitio pnn- 
ceps, 1822, with which the Harvard MS. and P. P., 1824, agree. The 
variants of the Stacey MS., 1820, are given m the footnotes.] 

1 

GooD-NWHt ? ah! no; the hour is ill 
Which severs those it should unite; 

Let us remain together still, 

Thdn it will be good night 
I Qood-night ? no, love 1 the night is ill Stacey MS, 
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- How can I call the lone night good, 

Though th^ sweet wishes wing its flight? 

Be it not said, thought, understood—* 

Tljen it will be-^ood night, 

III 

To hearts which near each other move 
Prom evening close to morning light, 

The night is good; because, my love, 

They never say good-night. 

BUONA NOTTE 

[Published by Medwin, The Angler in Wales, or Bays and Nights 
of Sportmen, 1834. The text is revised by Rossetti from the Bos- 
combe MS.] • 

I 

‘Buona notte, buona notte! —Come mai 
La^notte saia buona sonza te? 

Non dirmi buona notte,—ch6 tu sai, 

La notte sa star buona da fler sA 

II 

Solinga, scura, ciipa, senza speme, 

La notte ^uando Lilia m’abbandona; 

Pei cuori chi si batton insieme 
Ogni notte, senza dirla, sara buona. 

III 

Come male buona notte si suona 
Con sospiri e parole interrotte!— 

II modo (li aver la notte buona 
E mai non'di dir la buona notte. 

ORPHEUS 

[Published by Dr. Garnett, Rdies of Shelley, 1862; revised and 
enlarged by Rossetti, Complete F. TT. of P. B. S., 1870.J 
A. Not far from hence. From yonder pointed hill, 
Crowmed with a ring of oaks, you may behold 
A dark and barren field, through which there flows, 
Sluggish and black, a deep b,ut narrow stream, 

Which the wind ripples not, and the fair moon 
Gazes in vain, and finds no mirror there. 

Follow the herbless banks of that strange brook 
Until you pause beside a darksome pond, 

The fountain of this rivulet, whose gush 
Cannot be seen, hid by a rayless night 
Qood-night—s How were the night without thee good Stacey IfS. 9 The 
hearts that on each other boat Stacey MS. ii Have nights as gfod as 
they are sweet Stacey MS. i» But never tay good night Stacey MS. 
Bwna Notte—a aarh] sia 18S4. 4 buonaj bene 183i. 9 Come]Kluanto 18Si. 
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That lives ‘beneath the oTeriianging rock 
That shades the pool—an endless spring of gloom, 

Upon whose edge hovers the tender light, , 

Trembling to mingle with its paramour,— 

But, as Syrinx fled Pan, so night flies day, ^ 15 

Or, with most sulleh and regardless hate, 

Refuses stern her heaven-born embrace. 

On one side of this jagged and shapeless hill 

There is a cave, from which there eddies up 

A pale mist, like aSreal gossamer, ^ ao 

Whose breath destroys all life—awhile it veils 

The rock-then, scattered by the wind, it flies 

Along the stmam, or lingers on the clefts, 

Killing the sleepy woms, if aught bide there. 

Upon the lieetling edge of that dark rock >5 

There stands a group of cypresses | not such 
As, with a graceful spire and stirring life, 

Pierce the pure heaven of your native vale, 

Whose branches the air plays among, but not 

Disturbs, fearing to spoil their solemn grace; ' 30 

But blasted and all wearily they stand. 

One to another clinging; their weak boughs 
Sigh as the wind buffets them, and they shake 
Beneath its blasts—a weatherbeaten crew! 

Chorus. What wondrous sound is that, mournful and faint, 35 
But more melodious than the murmuring wind 
Which through the columns of a temple glides? 

A. Iti is the wandering voice of Orpheus' lyre, 

Borne by Iho winds, who sigh that theip»rude king 

Hurries them fast from these air-feeding notes; 40 

But in their speed they bear along with them 

The waning sound, scattering it hke d:ew 

Ui)on the startled sense. 

Chorus. Does he still sing? 

Methought ho rashly cast .away his harp . 

When he had lost Eurydice. 

A. Ah, no! 45 

Awhile he paused. As a poor hunted stag 
A moment shudders on the fearful brink 
Of a swift stream—the cruel hounds press on 
With deafening yell, the arrpws glance and wound,— 

He plunges in; so Orpheus, seized and torn 50 

^ the snarp fanra of an insatiate mef, 

Maenad-like waved his lyre in the bright air, 

And wildly shrieked ‘ Where she is, it is dark! ’ 

And then he struck from forth the strings a sound 
Of deep and fearful melody. Alas! 35 

In times long past, when fair Eurydice 
With her bnght eyes sat listening by his side, 
gently sang of high and heavenly themes, 
ifi, 17, fl4 ISTO 45 -55' Ah, no 1 ... melody 1870 only. 
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As in a brook, fretted with little waves | 

By the light airs of spring—each riplet makes 
A many-side^ mirror tor the sun, 

While it flows musically through green h^nks, 
Ceaselesj^ and pauseless, ever clear and fiesh, 

So flowed his song, reflecting the d^ep joy 
And tender love that fed those sweetest notes. 

The heavenly offspring of ambrosial food. 

But that is past. Returning from drear Hell, 

He chose a lonely seat of unhewn stone, 

Blackened with lichens, on a herbless plain. , 

Then from the deep and overflowing spring 

of his eternal ever-moving grief 

There rose to Heaven a sound of angry song, 

*Tis as a mighty cataract that parts 
Two sister rocks with waters swift and strong, , 
And casts itself with horrid roar and din 
Adown a steep; from a perennial sourcq 
It ever flows and falls, and breaks the air 
With loud and fierce, but most harmonious roar. 
And as it falls casts up a vaporouii^ spray 
Which the sun clothes in hues of Ins light. 

Thus the tempestuous torrent of his grief 
Is clothed in sweetest sounds and vaiying words 
Of poesy. Unlike all human works, 

It never slackens, and through every change 
Wisdom and beauty and the power divine 
Of mighty poesy together dwdl, , 

Mingling in sweet accord. As I have seen * 

A fierce south blast tear through the darkened sky, 
Driving along a rack of wingfjd clouds, 

Which^ may not pause, but ever hurry on. 

As tl^ir wild shepherd wills j,hem, whilo the stars. 
Twinkling and dim. peep from between the plumes. 
,Anon the sky is cleared, and the high dome 
Of serene Heaven, starred with fiery flowers, 

Shuts in the shaken earth; or the still moon 
Swiftly, yet gmcefully, begins her walk. 

Rising all bright behind the eastern hills. 

I talk of moon, and wind, and stars, and not 
Of song; but, would I echo, his high song, 

Nature must lend mo words ne’er used before, 

Or I must borrow from her perfect works, 

To picture forth his perfect attributes. 

He does no longer sit uppn his throne 
Of rock upon a desert herbless plain, 

For the evergreen and knotted ilexes, 

And cypresses that seldom wave their boughs, 

And sea-green olives with their fateful fruit, 

And elms dragging along the twisted vines, 

66 1870 only. 
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Which droj their bendes as they follow fast, 

And blacktlioi'n bushes with theu* infant race no 

Of blushing rose-blooms; beeches, to lovers dear, 

And weeping mllow trees; all swift or slow, 

As their huge boughs or lighter dress permit. 

Have circled in his throne, and Earth herseli * 

H^ sent from her maternal breast a growth 115 

Of starlike flowers and herbs of odour sweet, 

To pave the teniple that his poesy 

lias framed, while near his feet grim lions couch, 

And kids, fearless from love, creep near his lair. 

Even the blind worms seem to feel the sound. lao 

TI10 birds are silent, hanging down their heads, 

Perched on the lowest branches of the trees; 

Not even the nightingale intrudes a note 
In rivalry, but all entranced she listens. 

' FIORDISPINA 

[Published in part ( 11 . 11 - 30 ) by Mrs. Shelley, Posthujnous Poems, 

1824 ; in full (from the Boscombe MS.) by Dr. Garnett, Edtcs of Shdley, 

1862 .] 

The season was the childhood of sweet June, 

Whose sunny hours from morning until noon 
Went creeping through the day with silent feet, 

Each with its load of pleasure; slow yet sweet; 

Like the long years of blest Eternity 5 

Never to<.be developed. Joy to thee, 

Fiordispina^'and thy Cosimo, *■ 

For thou the wonders of the depth canst know 
Of this unfathomable flood of hours, 

Spaikling beneath the heaven which embowers— lo 

Tliey were two cousins, almost like lo twins, 

Except that from the catalogue of sins 
Nature had rased their love—which could not bo 
But by dissevering their nativity. 

And so they grew together like two flowers 15 

Upon one stem, which the same beams and showers 
Lull or awaken in their purple prime, 

Which the same hand will gather—the same clime 

Shake with decay. This fair day smiles to see 

All those who love—and who e^er loved like thee, 20 

Fiordispina? Scarcely Cosimo, 

Within whose bosom and whose brain now glow 
The ardours of a visiom which obscure 
The very idol of its portraiture. 

He faints, dissolved mto a sea of love; 25 

11 a treai 1870; too 1883. 113 huge 1870; long 1863. • r r 6 starliko 1870; 

•tarry AUSS. odour 1862; odours 1870. Fiordispina—u to 18S4 ; two edi. 

1889. ao o’er 186!^} ever edd. 188i, 18^. 35 sea sd. 1868 ; sense tid. 1884,1839. 
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But thou art as a planet sphered aboye ; ^ I 

But thou art Love itself—ruling the motion 
Of his subjected spirit; such emotion 
Must end m sin and sorrow, if sweet Ma^ 

Had not brought forth this morn—your wedding-day. 
• ••••••• 

‘Lie there; sleep awhile in your own dew, 

Ye faint-eyed children of the Hours,’ 

Fiordispina said, and threw the flowers 
Which she had from the breathing— 

• • # • • • ••• 
Actable near of polished porphyry. 

THey seemed to wear a beauty from the eye 
That looked on them—a fragrance from the touch 
Whose warmth checked their life; a light such 
As sleepers wear, lulled by the voice they lo\e, . 

which did repiove 

The childish pity that she felt for them, 

And a _ leinorse that from tlieir stem 
She had divided such fair shapes made 

A feeling in the which was*a shade 

Of gentle beauty on the flowers: there lay 
All gems that make the earth’s dark bosom gay. 

rods of myrtle-buds and lemon-blooms, 

And that leaf tinted lightly which assumes 
The livery of unremembered snow— 

Violets whose eyes have drunk— 

• • • » • a 

Fi01 dispina and^her nurse are now * 

Upon the steps of the high portico; 

Under the withered arm of Media 
She flings her glowing arm 

• • • k * * * * 

step by step and stair by stair, 

^That withered woman, gray and white and brown— 
*Moie like a trunk by lichens overgrown 
Than anything which once could nave been human. 
And ever as sJw goes the palsied woman 

• ••••••• 

‘ How slow and painfully you seem to walk, 

Poor Media! you tire yourself with talk.’ 

‘Ana weir it may, 

Fiordispina, dearest—well-a-day! 

You are hastening to a marriage-bed; 

I to the gi-ave! '—‘And if my love were dead, 

Unless my heart deceives* me, 1 ^ould lie 
Beside him in my shroud as willmgly 
As now in the gay night-dress Lilia wrought.* 

‘ Fie, child ! L^t that unseasonable thought 
Not be remembered till it snows in June; 

Such fancies ai-e a music out of tune • 
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With the^ sweet dance you^ heart must keep to-night. 

What! would you take all beauty and delight 
Back to the Paradise from which you spuing, » 

And leave to ;?rosser mortals?- 75 

And say, sweet lamb, would you not learn the^swoet 
And subtle mystery oy which spirits nieoi’ 

Who knows whether the loving game is played, 

When, once of mortal [vesture] disarrayed, 

The naked soul goes wandering here and there • 8o 

Through the wide deserts of Elysian air? 

The violet dies not till it ’- 


TIME LONG PAST 

[Published by Rossetti, Complete P. W. of P. B. 8,, 1870. Tliis is one of 
three poems (cl'. Love’s Philosophy and Good-Night^ transcribed by Shelley in 
a copy of Leigh Hunt’s Literary Pocket-Book for 1819 presented by him to 
Miss Sophia Stacey, December 29, 1820 1 


I 

Like the ghost of a dear J’riend 
dead 

Is Time long past. 

A tone which is now forever fled, 

A hope which is now forever past, 
A love so sweet it could not last, 5 
Was Time long past, 
r. II 

There were sweet dreams in the 
night 

Of Time long past: 


And, was it sadness or delight. 

Each day a shadow onward cast^ 10 
Winch made us wish it yet might 
last- 

That Time long past. 

Ill 

There is re^et, almost remorse, 

For Time long past. 

'Tis like a child’s beloved corse *5 
A father wafehes, till at last 
Beauty is like remembiance, oast 
_ From Time long past. 


FEAGMENT: THE DESERTS OF DIM SL'EEP 

[Published by Rossetti, Complete P. W. of P. B, S., 1870.] 

I WENT into the deserts of dim sleep— 

That world which, like an unknown wilderness. 
Bounds this with its recesses wide and deep— 


FRAGMENT: ‘THE VIEWLESS AND INVISIBLE 
CONSEQUENCE' 

[Published by Rossetti, Complete P, W. of P. B. 8 ., 1870.] 

The viewless and mvisible Conseijuence 
Watches thy goingsout, and commga-iu, 

And . . . hovers aer thy guilty sleep, 

Unveiling every new-born deed, and thoughts 
Moretghastly than those deeds— 
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FRAGMENT; A'SERPENT-FACIE 

[Published by Rossetti, Complete P. W. of P. B. S., 1870 ] 

His face was like a snake’s—wrinkled and loose 
And i^ithered— 

FRAGMENT: DEATH IN LIFE 

• [Published by Dr, Garnett, Belies of Shelley, 1862 ] 
My head is heavy, my limbs are weary. 

And it is not life that makes me move? 


FRAGMENT: ‘SUCH HOPE, AS IS THE SICK 
DESPAIR OF GOOD’ 

[Published by Dr. Garnett, Relics of Shelley, 1862.] 

Such hope, as is the sick despair of good, 

Such fear, as is the certainty of ill, 

Such doubt, as is pale Expectati^jn’s food 
Turned while she tastes to poison, when the will 
Is powerless, and the spirit ... 


FRAGMENT: 'ALAS! THIS IS NOT WHAT 
I THOUGHT LIFE WAS ’ 

[Published by Mrs. (Shelley, P. W., 18.39, lat ed. ThiS fragment 
is joined by Forman with that immediately preceding ] 

Alas! this is not what I thought life was. 

I knew that there wore crimes and evil men, 

Mig/lry and hate ; nor did !• hope to pass * 

Untouched by suffering, through the rugged glen. 

'* In mine own heart I saw as in a glass 
The hearts of others ^ And when 
I went amoim my kind, with triple brass 
Of calm endm’ance my weak breast I aimed, 

To bear scorn, fear, and hate, a woful mass! 


FRAGMENT: MILTON’S SPIRIT 

[Published by Rossetti, Complete P. W, of P. B. S., 1870.] 

I DREAMED that Milton’s Spirit ro|e, and took 
From life’s green tree his Uranian lute; 

And from his touch sweet thunder flowed, and shook 
All human things built in contempt of man,— 

And sanguine t&ones and impious altars quaked, 
Prisons and citadels. . . • 
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FRAGMEN?:\- 'UNRISEN"SPLENDOUR OF THE 
BRIGHTEST SUN' 

[Published by Dr. Gametfc, Belies of Shdley, 1862.] 

Unrisen splendour of the brightest sun, 

To rise upon our darkness, if the star 

Now beckoning thee out of thy misty throne 

Could thaw the clouds which wage an obscure war 

With thy young brightness! 5 


FRAGMENT; PATER OMMPOTENS 

[Edited from MS. Shelley N 4 in the Bodleian Library, and pub¬ 
lished by Mr. C. D. Locock, Examination, &c., Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1903. Here placed conjecturally amongst the compositions of 
1820, but of uncertain date, and belonging possibly to 1819 or a still 
earlier year.] 

Serene in his unconquerable might i 

Endued[,] the Almighty King, his steadfast throne 

Encompassed unapproachably with power 

And darkness and deep solitude and awe 

Stood like a black cloud on some aery cliff 5 

Embosoming its lightning-in his sight 

Unnumbered glorious spirits trembling stood 

Like slaves before their Lord—prostrate around 

Heaven’s multitudes hymned everlasting praise. 

• » 

FRAGMENT: TO THE MIND OF MAN 

[Edited, published and here placed as the preceding.] 

Thou living light that in thy rainbow hues 
Clotbest this naked world; and over Sea 
And Earth and air, and all the shapes that be 
In peopled darkness of this wondrous world 
The Spirit of thy glory dost diffuse 5 

truth thou Vital Flame 
Mysterious thought that in this mortal frame 
Of thingSj with unextinguished lustre burnest 

^ow pale and faint noW high to Heaven upcurled 
That eer as thou dost languish still retumest lo 

And ever 

Before the before the Pyramids 

So soon as from the ^Earth formless and rude 
One living step had chased drear Solitude 
Thou wert, Thought; ihy brightness charmed the lids 15 

Of the vast snake Eternity, who kept 
The tree® of good and evil.— 
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NOTE ON POEMS OF 1820. BY MRS. SlfelLLEY 


We spent the latter part of the year 
1819 in Florence, whe« Shelley passed 
several hours daily in tlie Gallery, and 
made various notls on its ancient works 
of art. His thoughts were a good deal 
taken up also by the project of a 
steamboat, undertaken by a friend, an 
engineer, to ply between Leghorn and 
Maiseilles, foi which he supplied a sum 
of money. This was a soit of plan to 
dehglit SliSlley, and he was greatly dis¬ 
appointed when it was thrown aside. 

There was something in Florence that 
disagreed excessively with his health, 
and he suffered far more pain than 
usual; so much so that we left it sooner 
than we intended, and removed to Pisa, 
where we had some-friends, and, above 
all, where we could consult the cele¬ 
brated Vacca as to the cause of Shelley’s 
sufferings. He, like every other medical 
man, could only guess at that, and gave 
little hope of immediate relief; he en¬ 
joined him to abstain from all physicians 
and medicine, and to leave his complaint 
to Nature. As he had vainly consulted 
medical men of the highest repute in 
England, he was easily persuaded to 
adopt this advice. Pam and ill-health 
followed him to the end; but the resi¬ 
dence at Pisa agreed with him better 
than any otherfand there in consequence 
wo remained. 

In the Spring we spent a week or 
two near Leghorn, borrowing the house 
of some friends who were absent on 
a journey to England. It was on a 
beautiful summer evening, while wan¬ 
dering among the lanes whose myrtle- 
hedges were Qie bowers of the fire-flies, 
that we heard the carolling of the sky¬ 
lark which inspired one of the most 
beautiful of his poems. He addressed 
the letter to Mrs. Gisborne from this 
house, which was hers: he had made 
his study of the workshop of her son, 
who was an engineer. Mrs. Gisborne 
had been a Liend of my father in her 
younger days. She was a lady of great 


accomplishments, and charming from 
her frank and affectionate nature. She 
had the most intense love of know¬ 
ledge, a <lelicate and trembling sensi¬ 
bility, and preserved freshness of mmd 
after a life of considerable adversity. 
As a favourite friend of my father, wo 
had sought her with eagerness; and 
the most open aiyi cordial friendship 
i"was established between us. 

Our stay at the Baths of San Giuliano 
was shortened by an accident. At the 
foot of our garden ran the canal that 
communicated between ^he Serchio and 
the Arno. The Serchio overflowed its 
banks, and, breaking its bounds, this 
canal also overflowed; all this part of 
the country is below the level of its 
rivers,^nd the consequence was that it 
was speedily flooded. The rising waters 
filled the Square of the Baths, in the 
lower part of which our house was 
situated. The canal overflowed in the 
garden behind; the rising waters on 
either side at last burst open the doors, 
and, meeting m the Ijouse, rose to the 
height of SIX feet. It was a picturesque 
sight at night to see the peasants dnvi ug 
the cattle from the plains below to the 
hills above the Baths. A fire was kept 
im to guide them across thg ford; and 
tne forms of the men and the animals 
sljowed in dark relief against the red 
glare of the flame, which was reflected 
again in the waters that filled the 
Square. 

We then removed to Pisa, and took 
up our abode there for the winter. The 
extreme mildness of the chmate suited 
‘Shelley, and his solitude was enlivened 
by an intercourse with several intimate 
friends. Chancecastus strangely enough 
on this quiet half-unpeopled town; but 
its vejy peace suited Shelley. Its river, 
the near mountains, and not distant sea, 
added to its attractions, and were the 
objects of many delightful excursions. 
We feared the south of Italy, and a 
hotter climate, on adbount of our child ‘ 
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our former bereavement inspiring us’ passionately fond of travelling. But 
with terror. We seemed to take root human life, besides its great unalterable 
here, and moved little afterwards; often, necessities, is n|led by a thousand lil- 
indeed, entertaining projects for visit* liputian ties that shackle at the time, 
ing other parts of Italy, but still delay- although it is difficult,to account after- 
ing. But for our fears on aotount of wards for their influence over our 
our child, I believe we should have destiny, 
wandered over the world, both being 


POEMS WKITTEN IN 1831 

DIRGE FOR THE TEAR 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley, Posthumous Poems, 1824, and dated 

January 1, 1821,1 


Orphan Hours, the Year is dead, 
Come and sigh, come and weep! 
Merry Hours, smile instead, - 
For the Year is but asleep. 

See, it smiles as it is sleeping, 5 
Mockmg your untimely weeping. 

II 

As an earthquake rocks a corse 
In its coffin in the clay, 

So Wliite Winter; that lOugh nurse, 
Kocks the deatli-cold Year to¬ 
day; 10 

Solemn Hours I wail aloud 
For your mother in her shroud. 


Ill 

As the wild air stirs and sways 
The tree-swung cradle of a child. 
So the breath of these rude days ^ 15 
Rocks the Yearbecalm ana mild, 
Trembling Hours, she will arise 
With new love within her eyes. 

IV 

January gray is here. 

Like a sexton by her grave; 20 

February bears the bier, 

Mai’ch with grief doth howl and 
rave, 

And April weeps—but, 0 ye Hours! 
Follow with May’s fahest flowers. 


TO NIGHT 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley, Posthumous Poems, 1824. There is a transcript 

in the Harvard MS. Book.] 

II 

Swiftly walk o’er the western wave, Wrap thy form in a mantle gray, 
Spu'it of Night I Star-inwrought! 

Out of the misty eastern cave, Blind with thine hair the eyes of 
Where, all the long and lone day- Day; lo 

light, Kiss her until she be wearied out. 

Thou wovest dreams of joy and Then wander o’er city, and sea, and 
, fear, * 5 land, 

Which make thee terrible and Touching all with thine opiate 
dearj— wand-7- 

Swift be thy flight I Come, long-sought I 

To tfight~t o'er Harvard ; over edd. 1824,1889. 
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III 

When I,arose and saw the dawn, 15 
I sighed fqr thee; 

When liglit rode high, and the dew 
was gone. 

And noon lay neavy on flower and 
tree, 

And the weary Day turned to his 
rest,. 

Lingering like an unloved guest, 20 
I sighed for thee. 

. rv 

Thy brother Death came, and cried, 
Wouldst thou me? 


'Thy sweet child) Sleep, the filmy* 
eyed, 

Murmured like a noontide bee, 25 
Shall 1 nestl® near thy side ? 
Wouldst thou me ?—And I replied, 
• No, not thee 1 

V 

Death will come when thou art dead, 
Soon, too soon— 30 
Sleep will come when thou art fled; 
Of neither would I ask the boon 
I ask of thee, beloved Night ■ 

Swift be thine approacliiiig flight. 
Come soon, soon I 35 


TIME 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley, Podhwmous Poems, 1824 .] 
UNPATHoMAnLE Sea! whoso waves are years, 

Ocearf of Time, whose waters of deep woe 
Ale brackish with the salt of hflrnan tears! 

Thou shoreless flood, which in thy ebb and flow 
Claspest the limits of mortality. 

And sick of prey, yet howling on for more, 
Vomitest thy wrecks on its inhospitable shore; 
Treacheious in calm, and terrible in storm. 

Who shall put forth on thee. 

Unfathomable Sea? , • 

LINES 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley, Posthumous Poem, 1824 .] 


Far, far awa * 0 ye 
Halcyons of Memory, 

Seek some far calmer nest 
Than this abandoned breast! 
No news of your false .“Fpring 
To my hearrs winter bring. 
Once having gone, in vain 
Ye come again. 


• II 

Vultures, who build your bowers 
High in the Futiue’s towers, 
Withered hopes on hopes are 
spread! 

Dying joys, choked by the dead. 
Will serve your beaks for prey 
Many a day. 


FROM THE ARABIC: AN IMITATION 

[Published by Mrs Shelley, Posthumous Poem, 1824 . There is an intermediate 
draft amongst the Bodleian MSS. SSe Locock^ Examination, &c., 1903 , p. 13 .] 

I 

My faint spirit was sitting in the light 
Of thy looks, my love; 

It panted for thee like the hind at noon 
For the brooks, my love. • 
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Thy barb (,whose hoofs outi^peed the tempest’s flight 5 

Bore thee far from me; 

My heart, for my weak feet were weary soon, 

Did conjpamoa thee. 

II 

Ah! fleeter far thdn fleetest storm or steed,, 

Or the death they bear, lo 

The heart which tender thought clothes like a dove 
With the wings of care; 

In the battle, in the darkness, in the need, 

ShaH mine cling to thee. 

Nor claim one smile for all the comfort, love, 15 

It may bring to thee. 


TO EMILIA VIVIANI 

[Published, i, by Mrs. Shelley, Fosthumous PoemSy 1824 ; ii. 1 by Dr. Garnett, 
Belies of Shelley, 1862 ; ii. 2 , 3 by H. Buxton Forman, P. W. of P. B. S., 1876 .] 

I 

Madonna, wherefore hast thou sent to me 
Sweet-basil and mignonette? 

Embleming love and health, which never yet 
In the same wreath might be. 

Alas, and they are wet! 5 

Is it with thy kisses or thy tears? 

For never rain or dew 
Such fragrance drew 

Frtn? plant or flower—the very doubt endears 

My sadness ever new, lo 

The sighs I breathe, the tears I shed for thee. 

II 

Send the stars light, but send not love to mo. 

In whom love ever made 
Health like a heap of embers soon to fade— 


THE FUGITIVES 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley, Posthumous Poem, 1824 .] 


The waters are flashing, 

The white hail is dashing, 

The lightnings are glancing. 

The hosHoniy is dancing- 

Away] 5 

The whirlwind is rolling, , 

The thunder is tolling, 

The forest is swinging, 

The minster bells ringmg— 

Come away I lo 

ftm the Artitife—5 hoofs] fDOt B, 


The Earth is like Ocean, 
Wreck-strewn and in motion; 

Bird, beast, man and worm 
Have crept out of the storm— 

Come away! 15 

n 

‘ bur boat has one sail, 

And the helmsman is pale 
A bold pilot I trow. 

Who should follow us now,'— 
Shouted he— ao 

7 were] grew B. 9 Ah I] 0 B. 
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And she cried; ‘Plv the oar I 
Put off gaily from snore! 

As she spoke, bolts of death 
Mixed with hail, specked their path 
O’er the sea. 25 

And from isle, tower and rock, 

The blue beacon-cloud broke. 

And though dumb in the blast, 

Tlie red cannon flashed fast 

From the lee. 30 

rii 

And ‘Fe.ir'st thou?' and ‘Fear’st 
thou ? ’ 

And ‘Seest thou?’ and ‘Hear’st 
thou ? ’ 

And ‘ Drive we not free 
O'er the terrible sea, 

I and thou?’ 35 

One boat-cloak did cover 
Tlie loved and the lover— 

Their blood beats one measure, 
They murmur proud pleasure 

Soft and low 40 


I'While around thjlashed Ocean, 
Like mountains in motion, 

Is withdrawn and uplifted, 

Sunk, shatte«ed and shifted 

To and fro. 45 

IT 

In the court of the fortress 
Beside the pale poi tress. 

Like a bloodhound well beaten 
The bi idegroom Stands, eaten 

By shame; 50 

On the topmost watch-turret. 

As a death-boding spit it. 

Stands the gray tyrarrt father. 

To his voice the mad weather 
Seems tame; 55 

And with curses as wild 
As e’es clung to child. 

He devotes to the blast, 

The best, loveliest and last 

Of his name 1 60 


TO 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley, Posthumous Poems^ 1^24.] 

Music, wten soft voices die, 

Vibrates in the memoiy— 

Odours, when sweet violets sicken. 

Live within*the sense they quicken. 

*Ro 8 e leaves, when the rose is dead. 

Are heaped for the belqvfed’s bed; 

And so thv thoughts, men thou art gone. 
Love itseli shall slumber on. 


SONG 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley, Posthumous Posms^ 1824, There is a transcript 

in the Harvard MS. book.] 


Rarely, rarely, comest thou, 

Spirit of Delight I 
Wherefore hast thou left me now 
Many a day and night ? 

Many a weaiy night and 5 

’Tis since thou art fled away. 

s8 And though] Though edd. 1539. 


II 

IIow shall ever one like me 
W)fk thee back again ? 

With the joyous and the free 
Thou wilt scoff at pain. 

Spirit false! thou Imt forgot 
All but those who need thee not 

57 clung] cling eM, 1539. 


10 
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lij- 

As a lizard with the shade 
Of a trembling leaf, 

Thou with sorrow art dismayed; 15 
Even the sighs of grief 

Reproach thee, that thou‘’art not 
near, 

And reproach thou wilt not hear. 

IV 

Let me set my mournful ditty 
To a merry mealure; 20 

Thou wilt never come for pity, 

Tliou wilt come for pleasure; 

Pity then will cut away 

Those cruel wings, and thou wilt stay. 

V 

I love all that thou lovest, 25 
Spirit of Delight! 

The fresh Earth in new leaves 
dressed, , 

And the starry night: 

Autumn evening, and the morn 

When the golden mists are born. 30 


VI 

I love snow, and all the forms 
Of the radial?t frost : 

I love waves, and winds, and storms, 
Everything almost 
Which is Nature’s, and may be 35 
Untainted by man’s misery. 

VII 

I love tranquil solitude. 

And such society 
As is quiet, wise, and good; 

Between thee and me 40 

What difference? but thou dost 
possess 

The things I seek, not love them 
loss. 

VIII 

I love Love—though he has wings, 
And like light tan flee. 

But above all other things, 45 
Spirit, I love thee— 

Thou art love and life! Oh, come, 
Make once more my heait thy homo. 


MUTABILITY 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley, Posthumous Poems, 1824. There is a fair draft 
^ amongst the Boscombe MSS.] 


The flower that smiles to-day 
To-morrow dies; 

All that we wish to stay 

Tempts and then flies, ' 
What is this-world’s delight ? s 

Lightning that mocks the night, 
Bnef even as bright. 

II 

Vii’tue, how frail it is! 

# Priendship how rare! 

Love, now it sells poor bliss i q 


For proud despair! 

But we, though soon they fall, 
Survive their joy, and all 
Which ours we call. 

Ill 

Wliilst skies are blue and bright, 15 
Whilst flowers are gay. 
Whilst eyes that change ere night 
Make glad the day; 

Whilst yet the calm hours creep, 
Dream tnou—and from thy sleep 20 
Then wake to weep. 


LINES WRITTEN ON HEARING THE NEWS OF THE 
DEATH OF NAPOLEON 

[Published with Bellas, 1821.] 

What! alive and so bold, 0 Earth? 

Art thou not overbold ? 

What! leapest thou forth as of old 
9 hew SoseimU JlS, ; too edd, ISSt, 18S9. la though soon they fall] though soon 
we «r so soou they jSosMth. 
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In the light of thy morning mirth, 

The last of the flock of the starry fold ? 5 

Ha I leaj^st thou forth as of old ? 

Aie not the limbs still when the ghoet is fled, 

AndjCanst thou move, Napoleon being dead? 

How ! is not thy g^iiick heart cold ? 

What spark is alive on thy hearth? lo 

How! is not his death-knell knolled? 

And livest thm still, Mother Earth? 

Tlion wert warming thy fingers old 
O’er the embers covered and cold 

Of that most fiery spirit, when it fled— i5 

What, Mother, do you laugh now he is dead ? 

‘ Who has kno\vn me of old,’ replied Earth, 

‘ Or who has my story told ? • 

It is thou who art overbold.’ 

And the lightning of scorn laughed forth 20 

As she sung, ‘ To my bosom I fold 

All my sons when their knell is knolled, 

And so with living motion alliare fed. 

And the quick spring like weeds out of the dead. 

‘Still alive and still bold,* shouted Eaith, 25 

‘ I grow bolder and still more bold. 

The dead fill me ten thousandfold 
Fuller of Sj^ed, and splendour, and mirth. 

I was cloudy, and sullen, and cold, 

Like a frozen chaos unrolled, # • 30 

Till by the spirit of the mighty dead 
My heart grew warm. I feed on whom I fed. 

*Ay, alive .and* still boldj’ muttered Earth, 

‘Napoleon’s fierce spirit rolled, • 

In terror and blood and gold, ^ 35 

A torrent of ruin to deatkfrom his birth. 

Leave the millions who follow to mould 
The metal before it be cold; 

And weave into his shame, which like the dead 
Shrouds me, the hopes that from his glory fled.’ 4 p 

SONNET; POLITICAL GREATNESS 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley, Posthunmis Poems, 1824 . There is a 
transcript, headed Sonnet to the Eepuhlic of Benevento, in the Harvard 
MS. book.] ^ 

Nob happiness, nor majesty, near fame, 

Nor peace, nor strength, nor sldll in arms or arts, 

ShepJberd those herds whom tyranny makes tame; 

Verse echoes not one beating of their hearts. 

History is but the shadow of their shame, 

Art veils her glass, or from the pageant starts 


5 
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As to obfivion their blind* millions fleet, 

Staining that Heaven with obscene imagery 
Of their own likeness. What are number/i knit 
By force or Qustom? Man who man would be, 

Must rule the empire of himself j in it 
Must be supreme,‘establishing his throne 
On vanquisned will, quelling the anarchy 
Of hopes and fears, being himself alone. 

THE AZIOLA 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley in The Keepsake, 1829 .] 

I 

‘Do you not hear the Aziola cry? 

Methinks she must be nigh,*' 

' Said Mary, as we sate 
In dusk, ere stars wore lit, or candles brought; 

And I, who thought 
This Aziola was some tedious woman, 

Asked, ‘Who is Aziola?’ How elate ' 

I felt to know thiLt it was nothing human. 

No mockery of myself to fear or hate: 

And Mary saw nw soul, 

And laughed, ana said, ‘ Disquiet yourself not; 

’Tis nothing but a little downy owl.’ 

II 

Sad Aziola! many an eventide 
Thy^music I had heard 

By wood and stream, meadow and moiintain-side. 

And fields and marshes wide,— 

Such as nor voice, nor lute, nor wind, nor bird. 

The soul ever stirred; 

Dnlike and far sweeter than them all 
Sad.Aziola! from that moment I 

Loved thee and thy sad cry. ” 

A LAMENT 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley, Posthumous Poems, 1824 .] 

I 

0 WORLD! 0 life! 0 time! 

On whose last steps I climk 
Trembling at that where 1 had stood before; 

When will return the glory of your prime? 

No more-Oh, nev^ more! 

II 

Out of the day and night 
A joy has taken flight; 

7^ viwoZo —4 ere stars] ere the stars edd. 1839. 9 or] and edd. 1889, 

19 them] they eSd. 1839. 
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Fresh spring, and suihmer, and winter ilioar, 

Move mv faint heart with grief, but witn delight 

No more~Oh, never more I lo 

j REMEMBRANCE 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley, FostkuTnous Poem, 1824, where it is entitled 
A Lament. Three MS, copies are extant: The Trelawny MS. (Eemembrance), 
the Harvard MS. {Song) and the Houghton MS.—the last written by Shelley 
on a flyleaf of a copy of Adonais.] 

I My heart each day desires the mo^ 

Swifter [ar than summer’s flight— *’ fow; _ 

Swifter far than youth’s delight— Sleep itself is turned to sorrow; 
Swifter far than happy night, Vainly would my winter borrow 15 
Art thou come and gone— Sunny leaves from any bough. 

As the earth when leaves are dead, 5 iii • 

As the night when sleep is sped, Lilies for a bridal bed- 

As the heart when joy is fled, Roses for a matron’s head- 

I am left lone, alone. Violets for a maiden dead— 

A Pansies let my flowers be; 20 

The swallow summer comes again— On thS living grave I bear 
The owlet night resumes her I’eign— Scatter them without a tear— 

But the wild-swan youth is fam 11 Let no friend, however dear. 

To fly with thee, false as thou.— Waste one hope, one fear for me. 

TO EDWARD WILLIAMS 

[Published in Ascham’s edition of the Poems, 1834. Tjieie is a copy 
Anongst the Trelawny MSS.] 

1 

The serpent is shut out from Paradise. 

The wounded deer must seek the herb no more 
In%hich its heart-cure lieS: 

The widowed dove must cease to haunt a bower . 

Lilfe that from which its mate with feignbd sighs 5 

Fled in the April hour. 

I too must seldom seek again 
Near happy friends a mitigated pain. 

II 

Of hatred I am proud,—with scprn content; 

Indifference, that once hui-t me, now is grown 10 

Itself indifferent; 

But, not to speak of love, pity alone 

Remembi anee — 5-7 So edd. 1824,1839, frelaumy MS , Harvard MS. ; As the wood when 
leaves are shed, As the night when sleep is Jted, As the heart when joy is dead 
HougJUon MS. 13 So edd. 1824, 1889, Eanard MS., Eougklori MS. ; My heart to-day 
desires to-morrow Trelawny MS. ao So edd. 1824, 1889, Harvard MS,, Houghton MS. ; 
Sadder flowers find for me Srelawny MS. 24 one hope, one fear] a hope, a fear 

Trelawny MS. To Edward WtUiam —10 Indiflorence, which once hurt me, is now 
grown Trelawny MS. • 
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Can break a feirit already moi'e than bent. 

The miserable one 

Turns the mind’s poison into food,— 15 

Its medicine is te^ars,—its evil good. 

III 

Therefore, if now I see you seldomer. 

Dear friends, dear friendl know that I only fly 
Your looks, because they stir 

Griefs that should sleep, and hopes that cannot die: ao 

The very comfort that they minister 
I scarce* can bear, yet I, 

So deeply is the arrow gone, 

Should quicliiy perish if it were withdrawn. 

IV 

When I letum to my cold home, you ask 25 

Wlw I am not as I have ever been, 

Yw spoil me for the task 
Of acting a forced part in life’s dull scene,— 

Of wearing on my brow the idle mask 

Of author, great 0* mean, 30 

In the world’s carnival. I sought 
Peace thus, and but in you I found it not. 

V 

Full half an hour, to-day, I tried my lot 

With various flowers, and every one still said, 

‘ She loves me—loves me not.’ 35 

And if*tbis meant a vision long since ^ed— 

If it meant fortune, fame, or peace of thought— 

If it meant,—but I dread 
To speak what you may know too well: 

Still ^here was truth in the sad oracle. 40 

VI 

The craiie o’er seas and forests seeks her home; 

No bird so wild but has its quiet nest, 

When it no more would roam; 

The sleepless billows on the ocean’s bre&st 
Break like a bursting heart, and die in foam, 45 

And thus at length And rest: 

Doubtless there is a place of peace 
Where my weak heart and all its throbs will cease. 

VII 

I asked her, yesterday, if she believed 

That I had resolution One who had 50 

Would ne’er have thus relieved 

tS Dear friendB, dear/Wend Tr^amy MS., 1839, 2nd ed. ; Dear gentle friend 1884, 
1889, l»«i. a6 ever] lately Trelamy MS. 28 in Tulamy MS,; on 1884, afid. 1839, 
43 "When 1889, 2nd ed. j Whence 1834,1839,1st ed. 48 will 1889, Snd ed. ; shall 
18U. Jm, lit ed. ' 
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His heart with words—but what his judgen^’ent bade 
Would do, and leave the scorner unrelieved. 

‘ These verses are too sad 

To send to 3?ou, but that I know, ^ 55 

Happy yourself, you feel another’s woe, 

TO ^- 


[Published by Mrs. Shelley, Posthumous Poems, 1824.] 


One word is too often profaned 
For me to profane it. 

One feeling too falsely disdained 
For thee to disdain it^ 

One hope is too hke despair 
For prudence to smother, 
Andpity from thee more dear 
Than that from another. 


II 

I.can give not what men call love, 
But wilt thou accept not lo 
The worship the heart lifts above 
And the Heavens reject not,— 
The desire of the moth for the star. 
Of the night for the morrow, 
The devotion to something afar 15 
From the sphere of our sorrow? 


TO -^ 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley, Posthumous Poems, 1824. There is a Boscombe MS,] 

And dream the rest -andbum and be 
When passion’s trance is overpast, unseen, 

If tenderness and truth could last, Could^ thou but be as thou hast 
Or live, whilst all wild feeling keep been. 10 

Some mortal slumber, daik and iii 

T , . T -1 ,1 . After the slumbei-ioPthe year 

I should not weep, I ^should not The woodland violets reappear; 
weep I 5 All things revive in field or grove, 

M , And sky and sea, but two, which 

It were enough to feel, to see, move 

Thy soft eyes fazing tenderly. And form all otliers, life afid love. 15 


A BRIDAL'SONG 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley, Posthumous Poems, 1824.] 

Let eyes not see their own delight 

The golden gates of Sleep unbar Haste, swift Hour, and thy flight 10 
Where Strength and Beauty, met Gft renew, 

together, * ii 

Kindle their image like a star Fairies, sprites, and angels, keep her I 

In a sea of glassy weather 1 Holy stars, permit no wrong I 

Night, with all thy stars look And return to wake the sleeper, 
down,— ^ Dawn,—ere it be long! 15 

Darkness, weep thy holiest dew,— 0 joy* 0 fear! what will be done 
Never smiled the inconstant moon In the absence of the sun 1 
«On a pair so true. Come along! 

53 unrelieved Trekmy MS., 18S9, 2nd ed. unreprieved 1884,1889,1st ed. 54 ure] 
vrere Tielamy MS, To —15 form Boscom&c MS. ; for eddi 1824, 1S29. 
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3 EPITHALAMIUM 

ANOTHER VERSION OF THE PRECEDING 


[Published by Medwin, Life of SheUey, 1847.] 

Night, with all thine eyes look Lest eyes see their own delight! 
down! Hence, swift hour I and thy loved 

Darkness shed its holiest dew! flight 

When ever smiled the inconstant Oft renew. 


moon 

On a pair so true ? 

Hence, coy hour! and quench thy 
light, . 5 

Lest eyes see their own delight! 

Hence, swift hour I and thy loved 
flight 

Ofi renew. 

Boys. 

0 joy! 0 fear! what may be done 

In the absence of the sun ? lo 

Come along! 

The golden gates of sleep unbar 1 
When strength and beauty meet 
together, 

Kindles their image like a star 
In a sea of glassy weather. 15 

Hence, coy hour I and quench thy 


GiHs. 

0 joy! 0 feai* I what may be done 20 
In tne absence of the sun ? 

Come along! 
Fairies! sprites! and angels, keep 
her! 

Holiest powers, permit no wrong 1 
And return, to wake the sleeper, 23 
Dawn, ere it be long. 

Hence, swift hour! and quench thy 
light, 

Lest eyes see their own delight! 
Hence, coy hour! and thy loved 
flight 

Oft renew. 3 ° 

Boys md Girls, 

0 joy! 0 fear! what will be done 
In the absence of the sun ? 

Come along! 


ANOTHER VERSION OF THE SAME 

[Published by Rossetti, Complete P. W. of P.B. (S.>*1870, from the Trelawny MS. 
of Edward Williams’s play, The Promise: or, A Year, a Month, and a Day.] 

Roys Sing. Dawn, ere it be long! 

Night 1 with all thine eyes look Ojoy! Ofear! there is not one 
^own! t)f us can guess what may be done 

Darkness! weep thy holiest dew 1 Iii the a^ence of the sun15 
Never smiled the inconstant moon Come along I 

On a pair so true. ^mts. 

Haste, coy hour! and quench all ‘ . ^ 

^ 5, Oh I hnger long, thou envious east- 

Lest eyes see their own delight! , 

Haste, wift hour I and % loved 1 “ damj ^ 

Oft renew 1 f Gilds. 

Gitis Sing. ' Nay, return, Vesper I urge thy lazy 
Fairies, sprites, and angels, keep her! car! 

Holy stars! permit no wrong! 10 Swift qnbar « 

And ]^turn, to wake the sleeper, The gates of Sleep! 

Lest] Let 1847. 
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Choms. Round them risei and with them 

The golden gate of Sleep unbar, move, 

When Strength and Beauty, met Nourishing each tender gem 

together. Which, like llowers, will burst from 

Kindle their image, like a star 25 them. 30 

In a sea of glai^sy weather. As the f/uit is to the tree 

May the pursue mist of love May their children ever be! 


■ LOVE, HOPE, DESIRE, AND FEAR 

[Published by Dr. Garnett, Ptchcs of Shelleyi 18C2.] 


And many there were hurt by that 
strong boy, 

Ilis name, they said, was Pleasure, 
And near him stood, glorious beyond 
measure. 

Pour Ladies wnq possess all empery 
In earth and airmnd sea, 5 

Nothing that lives from their award 
is free. 

Their names will I declare to thee, 
Love, Hope, Desire, and Fear, 

And they the regents are 
Of the four elements that frame the 
hearty 10 

And each diversely exercised her art 
By force or circumstance or sleight 
To prove her dreadful might 
Upon that poor domain. 

Desiie presented her [false] glass, and 
then ^ 15 

The spirit dwelling there 
Was sppDbound to embrace what 
seemed so fair 
Within that magic mirror. 

And dazed by that bright error, 
It would have scorned the [shafts] 

of the avenger, ^ 20 

And death, and penitence, and 
danger, 

Had not then silent Fear 
Touched with her palsying spear, 
So that as if a frozen torrent , 
The blood was curdled in its cur¬ 
rent; ^ 25 

It dared not speak, even in look or 

motion. 

But chained within itself its proud 
devotion. 


Between Desire and Fear thou 
wei’t 

A wretched thing, poor heart! 

Sad was his life who. bore theo in 
his breast, 30 

Wild bii’d lor that weak nest. 

Till Love even from fieice Desire it 
bought. 

And fi'^tni the very wound of tender 
thought 

Drew solace, and the pity of sweet 
eyes 

Gave strength to bear those gentle 
agonies, 35 

Surmount the loss, the terror, and 
tho sorrow. $ 

Then Hope approached, slie who 
can borrow 

For poor to-day, from rich to¬ 
morrow. 

^nd Fear withdrew, as night when 
day 

pescends upon the oilenl ray, 40 
And after long and vain endurance 
The poor heart woke to her assur¬ 
ance. 

—At one birth these four were born 
With the world's forgotten morn, 

^ And from Pleasure still tliey hold 

* All it circles, as of old. 46 

When, as summer lures the 
swallow. 

Pleasure lures the heart to follow— 
0 \»eak heart of little wit! 

The fair hand that wounded it, 50 
Seeking, like a panting hare, 
Refuge in the lynx’s lair. 

Love, Desire, Hope, and Fear, 

Ever will be neftr. 
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FRA$[MENTS WRIITEN FOR HELLAS 

[Published by Dr. Garnett, Rdics of Shelley^ 1862.] 


Fairest of the Destinies, 

Disarray thy dazzling ey^: 
Keener far-thy lightnings are 
Thau the winged [bolts] thou 
bearest, 

And the smile thou wearest 5 
Wraps thee as a star 
Is wrapped in light. 

II 

Could Arethuse to her forsaken urn 
From Alpheuh and the bitter Doris 
run. 

Or could the morning shafts of 
purest light 10 

Affiiin into the quivers of the Sun 
De gathered—could one thbught 
from its wild flight 
Return into the temple of the brain 
Without a cliange, without a 
stain,— 

Could aught that is, ever again 15 
Be what it once has ceased to be, 
Groocd might again be free I 


III 

A star has fallen upon the earth 
Mid the benighted nations, 

A quenchless atom of immoiial 
light, 20 

A living spark of Night, 

A cresset shaken from the constel* 
lations. 

Swifter than the thunder fell 
To the heart of Earth, the well 
Where its pulses flow and beat, 25 
And unextinct in that cold source 
Bums, and on ^ course 

Guides the sphere which is its 
prison, 

Like an angehc spirit pent 
In a form of mortal birth, 30 
Till, as a spirit half-arisen 

Shattersitschamelj ithas rent, 
In the rapture of its mirth. 

The thin and painted garment of the 
Earth, 

Ruining its chaos—a fierce breath 35 
Consuming all its forms of living 
death. 


FRAGMENT: ‘ I WOULD NOT BE A KING ’ 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley, P. TF.” 1839, 2ud ed.] 

I WOULD not be a king—enough ' ’Tis built on ice wliieh fortune’s 
Of woe it is to love; „ sun _ „ 

The path to power is steep and Thaws in the height of noon. 

rough, Then farewell, king, yet were I one, 

And tempests reign above. Oai'e would not come so soon. 

1 would not tiinib the imperial Would he and I were far away 10 
throne Keeping flocks on Himalay 1 


GINEVRA 

[Publi.shed by Mrs. Shelley, Posthumous Poems, 1824, and dated 

‘Pisa, 1^21.’] 

Wild, pale, and woi-der-strieken, even as one 
Who staggers forth into the air and sun 
Prom the dark chamber of a mortal fever, 

Bewildered, and incapable, and ever - 
Fancymg strange comments in her dizzy brain 
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Of objects and of persona paised like things | 

Strange as a dreamer’s mad imaginings, 

Ginevra from,the nuptial altar went; 

The vows to which her lips had sworn assent 
Rung in her brain still with a jarring din, 

DeaieninI; the lost intelligence mthirl. 

And so she moved under the bridal veil, 

Which made the paleness of her cheek more pale, 

And’deepened the taint crimson of her mouth, 

And darkened her daik locks, as moonlight dgth,— 

And of the gold and jewels glittering there 
She scarce felt conscious,—but the weary glare 
Lay like a chaos of unwelcome light, 

Vexing the sense with gorgeous undolight, 

A moonbeam in the shadow of a cloud , 

Was less heavenly fair—her face was bowed, 

And as she passed, the diamonds in her hair 
Were mirrored in the polished marble staii 
Which ledjh’om the cathedial to the street; 

And ever as she went her light fah^ feet 
Erased these images. 

The bride-maidens who round her thronging came, 

Some with a sense of self-rebuke and shame, 

Envying the_ unenviable ; and others 
Making the joy which should have been another’s 
Their own by gentle sympathy; and some 
Sighing to think of an unhappy home: , • 

Some few admiring what can ever lure 
Maidens to leave the heaven serene and pure 
Ot parents’ smiles for life’s great cheat; a thing 
Bitter to taste, swoOt m imagining. 

« 

But fhey are all dispeised—^id, lo! she stands 
Looking in idle grief on her while hands, 

Alone within the garden now h*er own ; 

And through the sunny air, with jangling tone. 

The music of tlije merry marriage-bells, 

Killing the a^re silence, sinks and swells 
Absorbed like'one within a dream who dreams 
That he is dreaming, until slumber seems 
A mockery of itself—when svfddenly 
Antonio stood before her, pale as she. 

With agony, with sorrow, and with pride, 

He lifted his wan eyes upon the bride. 

And said—‘Is this thy faitk?* an^ then as one 
Whose sleeping face is stricken by the sun 
With light like a liarsh voice, which bids him rise 
And look upon l\js day of life with eyes 

aa Was] Were e^. Rosseili. a6 ever 2S2i ; sven add. 1829. 37 BiUer 

tdd, 1839 ; Better 1824, * 
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Which w^p in Tain that i&iey can dream no more, 
Ginevra saw her lover, and forbore 
To shriek or faint, and checked the stifling, blood 
Bushing upon»her heart, and unsubdued 
Said—‘Friend, if earthly violence or ill, 

Suspicion, doubt, ofr the tyiannic will ^ 

Of parents, chance or custom, time or change, 

Or circumstance, or terror, or revenge, 

Or wildered looks, or words, or evil speech, 

With all their stings and venom can impeach 
Our love,->we love not:—if the grave which hides 
The victim from the tyrant, and divides 
Tlie eheek that whitens from the eyes that dart 
Imperious inquisition to the heart 
That is another’s, could dissever ours, 

We loft^e not.’—‘What! do not the silent hours 
Beckon thee to Gherardi’s bridal bed? 

Is not that ring’—a pledge, he would have said, 

Of broken vows, but she with patient look 
The golden circle from her finger took, * 

And said—* Accept this token of my faith. 

The pledge of vows to be absolved by death; 

And I am dead or shall be soon—my knell 
Will mix its music with that meriy bell, 

Does it not sound as if they sweetly said 
“We toll a corpse out of the marriage-bed”? 

The flowers upon my bridal chamber strewn 
Will sqnre unfaded for my bier-so soon 
That evefl the dying violet will not die*' 

Before Ginevra.’ The strong fantasy 

Had made her accents weaker and more weak, 

And quenched the crimson life upon “her cheek, 

Asd glazed her eyes, and,.spread an atmosphere 
Round her, which chilled the burning noon with'fear, 
Makihg her but an imag^ of the thought 
Which, like a prophet or a shadow, brought 
Nows of the terrors of the coming time. 

Like an accuser branded with the crime* 

He would have cast on a beloved friend, 

Whose dying eyes reproach not to the end 
The pale betrayer—he then, with vain repentance 
Would share, he cannot now avert, the sentence— 
Antonio stood and would have spoken, when 
The compound voice of women and of men 
Was heard approaching; he tired, wliile she 
Was led amid the admiring company 
Back to the palace,—and her maidens soon 
Changed her attire for the afternoon, 

And left her at her own request to keep 
An hour of quiet and rest*:-like one asleep 
* 63 mntmg in 1834 . 
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With open eyes and folded ]^ds she lay, 

Pale in the light of the declining day, f 105 

Meanwhile the day sinks fast, the sun is set, 

And in the lighted nail the guests are met; 

The beautiful looked lovelier in the light 
Of love, and admiration, and delight 

Reflected from a thousand hearts and eyes, no 

Kindling a momentary Paradise. 

This‘crowd is safer than the silent wood, 

Where love’s own doubts disturb the solitude^ 

On frozen hearts the fiery rain' of wine 

FaHs, and the dew of music more divine 115 

Tempers the deep emotions of the time 

To spirits cradled in a sunny clime 

How many meet, who never yet have met, ^ 

To part too soon, but never to forget. 

How many saw the beauty, power and wit 120 

Of looks and words which ne’er enchanted yet; 

But life’s familiar veil was now withdrawn, 

As the world leaps before an earth<juake’s dawn, 

And unprophetic of the coming hours, 

The matin winds from the expanded flowers 125 

Scatter their hoarded incense, and awaken 
The earth, until the dewy sleep is shaken 
From every living heart which it possesses, 

Through seas and winds, cities and wildernesses, 

As if the future and the past were all 130 

Treasured^ i’ the instant; - so Gherardi’s hall • * 

Latighed in the mirth of its lord’s festival, 

Till some one asked—* Where is the Bride ? ’ And then 

A bridesmaid went?—and ere she came again 

A silence fell upon the guests—a pause ^ 135 

Of exi^ctation, as when beauty awes 

All hearts with its approach, though unbeheld; • 

Then wonder, and then fear that wonder quelled 
For whispers passed from mouth to ear which drew 
The colour from the hearer’s cheeks, and flew 140 

Louder and swifter round the company; 

And then Gherardi entered with an eye 
Of ostentatious trouble, and a crowd 
Surrounded him, and some \fere weeping loud. 

They found Gineyra dead I if it be death 145 

To lie without motion, or pulse, or breath, 

With waxen cheeks, and limbs cold, stiff, and white, 

And open eyes, whose fixed and glassy light 
Mocked at the speculation they had owned. 

If it be death, \yhen there is felt around 150 

A smell of clay, a pale and icy glare, 

• 

139 winds] lands y. Forman ; waves, sands or strands qf. Eossefti. 
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And silence, and a sense lifts the hair 
From the ^calp to the ankles, as it were 
Corruption from the spirit passing forth, 

And giving all it shrouded to the earth, ’ 155 

And leaving a;^' swift Hghtning in its flight 
Ashes, and smoke, ?,nd darkness: in our night < 

Of thought we know thus much of death,—no more 

Than the unborn dream of our life before 

Their barks are wrecked on its inhospitable shore. 160 

Tlie marriage feast and its solemnity 

Was turned to funeral pomp—the company, 

With heavy hearts and looks, broke up; nor they 

Who loved the dead went weeping on their way 

Alone, but sorrow mixed with sad surprise 165 

Loosened the springs of pity in all eyes, 

On which that form, whose fate they weep in vain, 

Will never, thought they, kindle smiles again. 

The lamps which, half extinguished in their haste, 

Gleamed few and faint o'er the abandoned feast. 170 

Showed as it were within the vaulted room 
A cloud of sorrow h^,nging,^ as if gloom 
Had passed out of men's minds into tho air. 

Some few yet stood around Gherardi there, 

Friends and relations of the dead,—and he, 175 

A loveless man, accepted torpidly 
The consolation that he wanW not; 

Awe in the place of grief within him wrought. 

Their vidiispers made the solemn silence seem 

More still •-some wept, ... a 180 

Some melted into tears without a sob, 

And some with hearts that might be heard to throb 

Leaned on the table, and at intervals 

Shyddered to hear through the deserted halls 

And corridors the thrilling' shrieks which came 185 

Upon the breeze of night,, that shook the flame 

Of every torch and taper' as it swept 

From out the chamber where the women kept 

Their tears fell on the dear companion cold 

Of pleasures now departed; then was knolled 190 

The bell of death, and soon the priests arrived, 

And finding Death their penitent had shrived, 

Returned like ravens from a corpse whereon 
A vulture has just feasted to the bone. 

And then the mourning women came.— 195 

• • • * a * * 

iJlIE DIHQE. 

Old winter was gone 

In his weakness back to the mountains hoar, 

And the spring came down 

From the planet that hovers upon the shore 
167 On] In cj. 
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Where the sea of sunlijfht encroaches 
On the limits of wintry night;—* 

* If the land, and the air, and the sea, 

Rejoice not when spring approaches, 

We did not rejoice in thee, ' * 

t Ginevra I , 

She is still, she is cold 

On the bridal couch, 

One step to the white deathbed, 

And one to the bier. 

And one to the charnel—and one, oh whefe? 

• The dark arrow fled 
In the noon. 

Ere the sun through heaven once more has rolled, 
The rats in her heart • 

Will have made their nest. 

And the worms be alive in her golden hair. 

While the Spirit that guides the sun, 

Sits thit)ned in his flaming chair, 

She shall sleep. • 

EVENING: PONTE. AL MARE, PISA 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley, Posthumous Poems, 1824. There is 
s draft amongst the Boscombe MSS.] 

I 

The sun is set^ the swallows are asleep; * 

The bats are flitting fast in the gray air; 

The slow soft toads out of damp corners creep. 

And evening’s breath, wandering here and there 
Over^he quivering surface of the stream, • 

Wakes not one ripple from its summer dream. 

n . 

There is no dew on the dry grass to-night, 

Nor damp yithin the shadow of the trees; 

The wind is intermitting, dry, and light; 

And in the inconstant motion of the breeze 
The dust and straws are driven up and down, 

And whirled about the pavtsment of the town. 

Ill 

Within the surface of the fleeting river 
The wrinkled image o]?the city lay, 

Immovably unquiet, and forever* 

It.trembles, but it never fades away; 

Go to the , . . 

You, being chahged, will find it then as now. 

6 summer 18S9,2tid ed .; silent J8S4,1839,1st ed, * 
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The chaiisra in which the sun has sunk is shut 
By darkest barriers of cinereous cloud, 

Like mountain over mountain huddled-but 
Growing ahd mo^ng upwards in a crowd, 

And over it a sp^jce of watery bluOj _ • 

Which the keen evening star is shining through. 

THE BOAT ON THE SERCIIIO 

[Published in,part (11. 1-61, 88-118) by Mrs. Shelley, hiJhimoivs 
Poemsy 1824; revised and enlarged by llossetti, Com^Mte P. of 
P. B. S , 1870.] 

Ouii boat is asleep on Scrchio’s stream, 

Its sails are folded like thoughts in a dream, 

The ‘helm sways idly, hither and thither; 

Dominic, tho boatman, has brought the mast. 

And the oars, and the sails; but ’tis sleeping fast. 
Like a beast, unconscious of its tether. , 

The stars burnt out in the pale blue air, 

And the thin white moon lay withering there; 

To tower, and cavern, and rift, and tree. 

The owl and the bat fled dfowsily. 

Day had kindled the dewy woods, 

And the rocks above and the sti-eam below. 

And the vapours in their multitudes, 

And the Apennines’ shroud of summer snow, 

And clothed with light of aSry gold ‘ 

The mists in their eastern caves uprolled. 

Day had awakened all things that be. 

The lark and the thrush and the swallow free, 

‘ And the milkmaid’s sohg and the mower’s scythe. 

And the matin-bell and the mountain bee: 

Fireflies were quenched* on the de^vy corn, 

Glow-worms went out on the river’s brim, 

Like lamps which a student forgets te trim: 

The beetle forgot to wind his horn, 

The crickets wore still in the meadow and hill: 

Like a flock of rooks at a farmer’s gun 
Night’s draims and terrort!, every one, 

Fled from the brains which are their prey 
From the lamp’s death to the morning ray. 

All rose to do the task He set to each. 

Who shaped us to'His ends and not our own; 

The million rose to learn, and one to teach 
What none yet ever knew or can be known. 

And many rose 

Evening, &e,~fao cinereous Boscombe HS .; enormous edd, 182i, 1330, 
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Whose woe was such thft fear became de^re35 ' 
Melchior and Lionel were not among those jf 
They from the throng of men had stepped aside, 

And made their home under the green ^ill-side. 

It was that hill, whose inteivening brow 
Sereins Lucca from the Pisan’s envious eye, 4° 

Which the circumfluous plain waving below, 

Like a wide lake of green lei'tility, 

With streams and fields and marshes bare. 

Divides from the far Apennines—which lie 
Islanded in the immeasurable air. . 4 5 


•What think you. as she lies in her green cove, 

Our little sleeping boat is dreaming ot?’ 

‘ If morning dreams are true, wliy 1 should guess 
That she was dreaming of our idleness, 

And of the miles of watery way • 50 

We should have led her by this time of d;iy.’— 

‘Never mind,’ said Lionel. 

‘Give care to the winds, they can bear it well 
About yon poplar-tops: and se* 

Tlie white douds are driving merrily, 53 

And the stars we miss this morn will light 
More willingly our retdrn to-night.— 

How it whistles, Dominic’s long black hair I 
List, my dear fellow; the bri^zo blows fair; 

Hear how it sings into the air—’ 60 

—‘ Of us anil of our lazy motions,’ • * 

Impatiently said Melchior, 

‘ If I can guess a boat’s emotions; 

And how we ought, two hours before, 

To have been the devil knows where.’ , 65 

Aitd then, in such transalfune Tuscan 

As would have killed a Dolla-Ciuscan, • 

• • 

*••• •••• 

So, Lionel according to liis art 
Weaving his idle words, Melchior said: 

‘She dreams tliat we are not yet out of bed ; 70 

We’ll put a soul into her, and a heart 
Which like a dove chased Jt>y a dove shall beat.’ 

‘ Ayheave the balhist overboard, 

And stow ‘the eatables in the aft locker.’ 

‘Would not this keg be*best a little lowered?’ * 75 

58-61 List, my dear fellow, the broeze blows fair; 

How it scatters Dominic’s long black hair! 

Singing of U8, and our lazy motions, 

It I can guess a bo.at’s emotions.'—edd. 1824,1839, 

61-67 Bossitti places these lines conjecturally betmen U. 51 and 5a, 

y3 
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‘No, now all’s right.’ ‘T^hose bottles of warm tea— 
(Give some straw)-must be stowed tenderly ; 
Such as we used, in summer after six, 

To cram in greatcoat pockets, and to mik 
Hard eggs and radishes and rolls at Eton, 

And, couched on Molen hay in those green haibours 
Palmers called gaps, and we schoolboys called arbouis, 
Would feast till eight.’ 

• ••••••I 

With a bottle in one hand, 

As if hi^ veiy soul were at a stand, 

Lionel stood—when Melchior brought him steady 
‘Sit at the helm-fasten this sheet—all ready!’ 


The chain is loosed, Uio sails are spread, 

The living breath is fresh behind, 

A^ with dev s and sunrise fed, 

Comes the laughing morning wind 
The sails are full, the boat makes head • 

Against the Seichio’s torrent fieice, 

Then flags with intermitting couise, 

And hangs upon the wave, and stems 
The tempest of the , . *. 

Which fervid from its mountain source 
Shallow, smooth and strong doth come,— 

Swift as fire, tempestuously 
It gweeps into the affrighted sea: 

In mbrning’s smile its eddies coil, ♦ 

Its billows sparkle, toss and boil, 

Tortunng all its quiet light 
Into columns fierce and bright. “ 

* , K . 1 

The Serchio, twisting forth 
Between the maible barriers which it clove , 

At Ripafiatta, loads through the dread chasm 
The wave that died the death which lovers love. 

Living in what it sought; as if this''spasm 
Had not yet passed, the toppling mountains cling. 

But the clear stream in lull enthusiasm 
Pours itself on the plain, then wandering 
^ Down one clear path oi effluence crystalline 
Sends its superfluous waves, that they may fling 
At Arno’s feet tribute of corn and wine: 

^Jfhen, through the pestilential deserts wild 
* Of tangled marsh«and w'oods of stunted pine, 

» It rushes to the Ocean. 

95,96 and stems The tempest of the mniing in edd. 1824,1839. its then 
S<ii<.orhhe MS ,; antil edd, 1824, 1889 Z14 supeiliuous Boscombe MS.; 

eloar edd. 1824,4839, 117 pine Boscombe MS.; iir edd. 1824,1839. 
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MUSIC I 

'[Published by Mrs. Shelley, Posthumous Poems, 1824 .] 

I • 

I PANT^for the music which is divine, 

My heart in its thirst is a dying Hower; 

Pour foith the sound like enchanted wine, 

Loosen the notes in a silver shower; 

Like a herbless jilain, for the gentle ram, 

I gasp, I faint, till they wake again. 

n 

Let me drink of the spirit of that sweet sound, 
More, oh more,—I am thirsting yet; 

It loosens the serpent which cam has bound 
Upon my heart to stifle it: • 

The dissolving strain, thiougn every vein, 

Passes into my heart and brain. 

. Ill 

As the scent of a violet withered gip, 

Which grew by the brink of a silver lake, 
When the hot noon has diained its dewy cup, 
And mist there was nofie its thiist to slake— 
And the violet lay dead while the odour flew 
On the wings of ihe wind o’er the waters blue— 


As one who denies from a charmbd cup • * 

Of foaming, and sparkling, and murmuring wine, 
Whom, a mighty Enchantress filling up, 

Invites to love with her kiss divine . . . 


SONNET TO BYRON 

• • 

[Published by Medwin, The Shelley Papers, 1832 (11.1-7), and Life 
of Shelley, 1847 (11. 1-9, 12-14), Revised and completed from the 
Boscombe MS. by RoSSetti, Complete P. W. of P. B. k, 1870.] 

[I AM afraid these verses will not please you, but] 

If I esteemed you less, Envy would kill 

Pleasure, and leave to WondSr and Dei^air ^ 

The ministration of the thoughts that fill 

The mind which, like a worm whose life may share 

A portion of the unapproachable, 

Mar^ your creations rise as fast apd fair * 

As perfect worlds at the Creator’s will. « 

Mme — 16 mist 1824 ; tank 1839, 2nd ed. Sonnet to Byron—i you ed. 

J870; him 1882] thee 1841 4 So ed 1870; My soul which as a worm 

may haply share 1882; My soul which even as a worm may share 1847. 
6 your «d. 1870; his 753;?; thy 1847 . * 
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But such js my regard that nor your power 
To soar atove the heights where others [climb], 

Nor fame, that shadow of the nnboni houi;^ 

Cast from the,envious future on the time, 

Move one regret for his unhonourcd name 

Who dares iliese wordsthe worm beneath thb sod 

May bft itself in homage of the God, 

FRAGMENT’ ON KEATS 

\VHO DESIRED THAT ON HIS TOMB SHOULD BE INSCRIBED— 

‘Here lieth'Ono whose name was writ on water.’ 

But, ere the breath that could eiaso it blew, 

Death, ill remorse lor that fell shnmhter, 

Death, the immorlali/ang winter, hew 

Athwart the stream,—and tune’s pnntless torrent grew 

A scroll* of ciystal, blazoning the name 
Of Adonais! 

FRAGMENT: ‘METHOUGHT I WAS A BILLOW 
IN THE CROWD’ 

[Published by Rossetti, Complete P. W. of P. B. S, 1870 .] 
Methouqht I was a billow m tlie crowd 
Of common men, that stieAm without a shore, 

That ocean which at once is deaf and loud; 

That I, a man, stood amid many more 
By a wayside . . . , which the aspect bore 
Of som^ imperial metropolis 
Where ^nighty shapes—pyramid, dome, and tower— 
Gleamed like a pile of crags- 

TO-MORROW * 

«[Published by Mrs. Shellfa(’, Podhumous Poems, 1824 ] 

Where art thou, beloved To-morrow? 

When young and old, and sti’ong and weak, * 
Rich and poor, through joy and sorrow, 

Thy sweet smiles we ever seek,— , 

In thy place—ah ! well-a-day! 

We find the thing we fled - To-day. 

STANZA 

[Published by Rossetti, Complete P. W. of P. B, S., 1870. Con¬ 
nected by Dowden with the preceding.] 

If I walk in Autumn’s^even 
^ "Wliile the dej^d leaves pass, 

8^ 9 So ed, 1870 ; wanlmg 1832 ; 

But not the blessings of thy happier lot, 

Nor thy weli-won prospenty, and fame 1847. 
to, xt Soed. 1B70 ; wanting 1SS2,1S47. 12-14 So 1847, ed 1870] wanting 1832. 

* Published by Mrs, ShoUey, P. IT., 1839 , ist ed.—E d. 
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■ 

If I look pn Springs soft heaven,— * 

. Something is not there which was/ 

Winter’s wondrous frost and snow, 5 

Sunfmer’s clouds, where are the]j now ? 

* FRAGMENT: A WANDERER 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley, P, W., 1839, 1st ed.] 

Hri wanders, like a day-appearing dream. 

Through the dim ^vildernesses of the mind ; 

Through desert woods and_ tracts, which seem 
,Like ocean, homeless, boundless, unconfined. 

FRAGMENT: LIFE ROUNDED WITH SLEEP 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley, P. IF., 1839, 2nd ed.] ^ 

The babe is at peace within the womb; 

The corpse is at rest within the tomb: 

We begin in what we end. 

FRAGMENT: ‘I FAINT, I PERISH WITH MY 

LOVE!’ 

[Published by Rossetti, Compfete P. W. of F. B. S., 1870.] 

I FAINT, I perish with my love 1 I grow 
Frail as a cloud whose [splendour^ pale 
Under the evening’s ever-changing glow: 

I die like mist upon the gale, , • 

And hke a 'whve under the calm I fail 5 

FRAGMENT: THE LADY OF THE SOUTH 
[Publphed by Rossetti, ComjictcJP. W. of F. B. 8, 1870.] • 

Faint with love, the Lady of the South , 

• Lay in the paradise of Lebanon 
Under a heaven of cedar boughs: the drouth 
Of love was on her lips; the light was gone 
Out of her eySs— 5 


FRAGMENT; ZEPHYRUS THE AWAKENER 
[Published by Rossetti, CompUte F, JK ofF. B. 8., 1870.] 


CoM^ thou aw^ener of the spirit’s ocean, 

J^phyr, whom to tliy cloud or cave 
No thought can trace I speftd with thy gentle motion I 


FRAGMENT: RAIN 

[Publi.shed by Ro&etti, Complete P. W. of P. B. S., 1870.] 
The gentleness of rain wae in the wind. * 
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FRAGMENT: ‘WHEN SGFT WI>’:DS AND SUNNY 
' SKIES' 

[Publisheil by Mrs, Shelley, P. W., 1839, let ed.] 

When soft Tjands and sunny skies t 
With the green earth harmonize, 

And the young and dewy dawn, 

Bold as an unhunted fawn, 

Up the windless heaven is gone,— 

Laiigh—for ambushed in the day,— 

Clouds and whirlwinds watch their prey. 


FRAGMENT: ‘AND THAT I WALK THUS 
PROUDLY CROWNED ’ 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley, P. W., 1839, 1st ed.] 

And that I walk thus proudly crowned withal 
Is that ’tis my distinction; if I fall, • 

I shall not weep out of the vital day. 
To-morrow dust, nor wear a dull decay. 


FRAGMENT: ‘THE RUDE WIND IS SINGING’ 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley, P. W., 1839, 1st ed.] 

• The rude wind is singing 
The dirge of the music dea3; 

Tlie cold worms are clinging 
Where kisses were lately fed. 

FRAGMENT: ‘'‘gREAT SPIRIT' 

[Published by Rossetti, Complete P. W. of P. B. S, 1870.] 

Geeat Spirit whom the sea of boundless thought 
Nurtures within its unimagined caves. 

In which thou sittest sole, as in my mind, 

Giving a voice to its mysterious waves— 


FRAGMENT: ‘0 THOU IMMORTAT. DEITY’ 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley,,P. TT., 1839, 2nd ed.] 

0 TiTou immorfkl deity 

Whose throne is in the depth of human thought, 

1 do adjure thy power and thee 
By all that man may be, by all that he is not, 

By all that he has been and yet must be I 
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FRAGMENT: TIIEj FALSE ^.AUREL AND 'THE TRUE 

• [Published by Mrs. Shelley, P. W., 1839, Ist ed.] 

‘WiiAT art fhou, Presumptuous, who profanest 
The wreath to miglity poets only due,* 

Even whilst like a Forgotten moon ^liou wanest ? 

Touch not those leaves which for the eternal few 
Who wander o’er the Paradise of fame, S 

In sacred dedication ever grew: 

One of the crowd thou art without a name.’ 

‘ Ah, friend, ’tis the false laurel that I wear; 

Bright thougn it seem, it is not the same 
•As that vmich bound Milton’s immortal hair; lo 

Its dew is poison; and the hopes that quicken 
Under its chilling shade, though seeming fair. 

Are flowers which die almost before they sicken.’ 

FRAGMENT: MAY THE LIMNER 

[This and the three following Fragments were edited from MS ShelUy D 1 at 
the Bodleian Librafy and published by Mr. C D. Locock, Examination, &c., 
Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1903. They are printed here as belonging probably 
to the year 1821.] 

When May is painting jvitli her colours gay 

The landscape sketched by April her sweet twin . . . 

FRAGMENT: BEAUTY’S HALO 

[Published by Mr. C. D. Locock, Examination, &c., J1903.] 

Thy bekuty hangs around thee like 
Splendour around the moon— 

Thy voice, as silver bells that strike 
Upon 

• • • 

FRAGMENT: ‘THE DEATH KNELL IS RINGING 

* I 

[Published by Mr. C. D. Locock, Examination, &c., 1903.] 

The death knell is ringing 
Tile raven is singing 
The earth worm is creeping 
The mourners are weeping 

Ding dong, Jbeil— 5 

FRAGMENT: ‘J STOOD UPON A HEAVEN-CLEAVING 

TUJtRET' 

I STOOD upon a heaven-cleaving turret 
Which overlooked a wide Metropolis— 

And in the temple of my heart my Spirit 
‘' This reads like a study for Autumn, A Dirge ’ (Locock). Might it not be part of 
a projected Fit v, of The Fugitives ?—En. , 
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Lay prostrate, and wit|. parted lips did kiss 
The ^nst of Desolations [altar] Wearth— 

And with a voice too faint to falter 
It shook th^t trembling fane with its weak prayer 
’Twas noon,-the sleeping skies were blue 
The city . ‘ 

NOTE ON POEMS OF 1821, BY MRS. SHELLEY 


My task becomes inexpressibly pain¬ 
ful as the year dia'ys near that which 
sealed our eaiihly fato, and each poem, 
and each event it records, has a real or 
mysterious connexion with the fatal 
catastrophe. I feel that I am incapable 
of putting on p^per the history of those 
times. The heart of the man, abhoiied 
of the poet, who could 

‘ peep and botanize 
Upon hia mother’s grave,’ 

does not appear to me more inex¬ 
plicably framed than that of one who 
con dissect and probe past woes, and 
repeat to the public ear the groans 
drawn from them in the throes of their 
agony. 

The year 1821 was spent in Pisa, or 
at the Baths of S^n<jiuliano. We were 
not, as our wont had been, alone; friends 
had gathered round us. Nearly all are 
dead, and, when Memory recuis to the 
jiast, she wanders among tombs. The 
genius, with all his blighting errors anb 
mighty powera^ the companion of Shel¬ 
ley’s ocean-wanderings, and the sharer 
of his fate, than whom no man ever 
existed more gentle, generous, and fear¬ 
less ; and others, who found in Shelley's 
society, and in his great knowledge and 
warm sympathy, delight, instruction, 
and solace; have joined Inm beyond 
the grave. A few survive who have felt 
life a desert since he left it. What mis¬ 
fortune can equal death ? Change can 
convert every other into a blessing, or 
heal its sting—death alone has no cure. 
It shakes the foundations of the earth 
on which we tread; it destroys its 
beauty j it casts down our shelter; it 
exposes us bare t« desolation. When 


those we love have passed into eternity, 

‘ life is the desert and the solitude' m 
which we are forced to hnger- 7 -but never 
find comfort more. 

There is much in the Adonais which 
seems now more applicable to Shelley 
himself than to the young and gifted 
poet whom he mourned. The poetic 
view he takes of death, and the lofty 
scorn he displays towai'ds his calumma- 
tors, are as a prophecy on his own 
destiny when received among immortal 
names, and the poisonous breath of 
critics has vanished into emptiness be- 
ftire the fame he inherits. 

Shelley’s favourite taste was boating; 
when living near tho Tliames or by the 
Lake of Geneva, much of his life was 
spent on the water. On the shore of 
every lake onstream or sea near which 
he dwelt, he had a boat moored. He 
had latterly enjoyed tins pleasure again. 
There are no pleasure-boats on the 
Arno; and the shallowimss of its waters 
(except in winter-time, ^en the stream 
is too turbid and impetuous forioating) 
rendered it difficult to get any skiff light 
enough to float. Shelley, however, 
overcame the • difficulty; he, together 
with a friend, contrived a boat such 
as the huntsmen carry about with them 
in the Maremma, to cross the sluggish 
but deep streams that intersect the 
forests,—a boat of laths and pitched 
canvas. It held three persons; and he 
wgs often seen on the Aino in it, to 
the horror of the Italians, who remon¬ 
strated on the danger, and could nob 
understand how any one could take 
pleasure in an exercise that risked life. 
* Ma va per la vita! ’ they exclaimed. 
I little thought how true their words 
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would prove. He once ventured, with' 
a friend, .on the glassy sea vf a calm 
day, down the Arno ^ and round the 
coast to Leghorn, which, by keeping 
close in shore, was very practicable. 
They returned l)b Pisa by the canal, 
when, missing the direct cut, they got 
entangled among weeds, and the boat 
upset; a wetting was all the haim done, 
except that tlie intense cold of lus 
dienched clothes made Shelley faint. 
Once I went down with him to the 
mouth of the Arno, where the stieani, 
then high and swift, met the tideless 
Boa, and disturbed its sluggish waters. 
It was a waste and dreary scene; the 
desert sand stretched into a point sur¬ 
rounded by waves tiiat broke idly though 
perpetually around; it was a scene very 
similar to Lido, of which he had said— 

‘ I love all waste 

And solitary places; wheie wo taste 
The pleasuie of believing what we see 
Is boundless, as we wish our souls to 
And buch was this wide ocean, and tins 
shore 

More barren than its billows.’ 

Our little boat was of greater use, 
unaccompanied by any danger, when we 
removed to the Baths. Some friends 
lived at the village of Pugnano, four 
miles off, and we W’ent to and fro to 
see them, in our boat, by the canal; 
which, fed by the Serchio, was, though 
an arti^cial, a full and picturesque 
stream, making its way under verdant 
banks, sheltered by trees that dipped 
their boughs into the muwnurmg waters. 
By day, multitudes of ephemera darted 
to and fro on the surface; at night, the 
fireflies came out among the shrubs on 
the banks; the cicale at noon-day kept' 
up their hum; the aziola cooed in 
the quiet evening. It»was a pleasant 
summer, bright in all but Shelley’s 
health and inconstant spirits; yet be 
enjoyed himself greatly, and became 
more and more attached to the part of 
the country where chance appeared to 
east us. Sometimes he projected taking 
a farm situated on the height of one of 


I the near hills, surrounded by chestnut* 
and pine woods, arfi overloobng a wide 
extent of country: or settling still faither 
in the maritiijie Apennines, at Massa. 
Several of his slighter and unfinished 
poems were inspired by these scenes, 
and by the companions around us. It 
is the nature of that poetry, however, 
which overflows from the soul oftener 
to express sorrow and regret than joy; 
for it IS when opjwcssod by the weight 
of life, and away from those he loves, 
that the poet has recourse to the solace 
of expression in verse. 

Still, Shelley’s passion was the ocean; 
and he wished that o\}r summers, in¬ 
stead of being passed among the hills 
near Pisa, should be spent on the shores 
of the sea. It was very difficult to find 
a spot. We shrank from Naples from 
a fear,, that the heats would disagree 
with Percy: Leghorn had lost its only 
attraction,, since our fiiends who had 
resided there were returned to England; 
and, Monte Nero being the resoit of 
many English, we did not wish to find 
ourselves in the midst of a colony of 
chance travellers. No one then thought 
it possible to reside*at Via Reggio, which 
latterly has become a summer resort. 
The low lands and bad air of Maremma 
stretch the whole length of the western 
shores of the Mediterranean, till broken 
^y the rocks and hills of Spezia. It 
Wf a a vague idea, but Skaelley suggested 
an excursion to Spezia, to see whether 
it would be feasible to spend a summer 
there. The beauty of the bay enchanted 
him. We saw no house to suit us; but 
the notion took root, and many circum¬ 
stances, enchained as by fatabty, occur¬ 
red to urge him to execute it. 

He looked forward this autumn with 
great pleasure to the prospect of a visit 
from Leigh Hunt, When Shelley visited 
Lorc^yron at Ravenna, the latter had 
suggested his coming out, together with 
the plan of a periodical wora in which 
they should all join. Shelley saw a 
prospect of good for the fortunes of his 
friend, and pleasure'in his society; and 
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•instantly exerted himself to have the 
plan executed. He^lid not intend him¬ 
self joining in the work: partly from 
pride, not wishing to have the air of 
acquiring readers for his'poetry by as¬ 
sociating it with the compositions of 
more popular wiiters; and also because 
he might feel shackled in the free ex¬ 
pression of his opinions, if any friends 
were to be compromised. By those 


opinions, carried even to their utmost 
extent, he wished to live aqd die, as 
being in his conviction not only true, 
but such as aloni would conduce to the 
moral improvement and happiness of 
mankind. The sale oC the work might 
meanwhile, either really or supposedly, 
be injured by the free expression of 
his thoughts; and this evil he resolved 
to avoid. 


POEMS WEITTEN IN 1822 • 

THE ZUCCA 

[Published by Mrs Shelley, Posthumous Poems, 1824, and dated ‘January, 
1822.’ There is a copy amongst the Boscombe MSS.] 

I 

SuMMEE was dead and Autumn was expiring. 

And infant Winter laughed upon the land , 

All cloudlessly and cold -—when I, desiring 
More in this world than any understand, 

W^t o’er the beauty, which, like sea retiring, 5 

Ilad left the earth bare as the* wave-worn sand 
Of my lorn heart, and o’er the grass and flowers 
Pale for the falsehood of the flattering Hours. 

II 

Summer was dead, but I yet lived to weep 
The instaoitity of all but weeping; • lo 

And on the Earth lulled in her winter sleep 
I woke, and envied her as she was sleeping. 

Too happy Earth! over thy face shall creep 
The .watening vernal aim, until thou, leaping ^ 

From unremen^red dreams, shaft see 13 

No deatlf divide thy immortality. , 

III 

I loved- oh, no, I mean not one of ye, 

Or any earthly one, though ye are dear * 

As human heart to human heart may be 
I loved, I know not what—but this low sphere ao 

And all that it contains, contains not thee. 

Thou, whom, seen nowhere, 1 feel eveiywhere. 

From Heaven and Earth, and all that in them are. 

Veiled art thou, like a star. 

IV • 

By Heaven and Earth, frAn all whose shapes thou flowest, 35 
Neither to be contained, delayed, nor hiaden; 

Making divine the loftiest and the lowest, 

7 lorn. Soeembe MS .; poor ed. 1824. 33 So Boscombe MS .; Dim object of my 

soul's idolatry ed 18144. 94 star Bosoombe MS ,; uanttn^f ed. 1824. 
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"Wlien for a moment thou not forbidden * 
To live within the lile which uiou bestowest; ^ 
And leaving noblest things vacant and chidden, 
Cold as a coipsb after the spirit’s flight. 

Blank as the sun after the bii'th of niglit. 




30 


In winds, and tiees, and streams, and all things common, 

In music and the sweet unconscious tone 
Of anunals, and voices which are human, 35 

Meant to express some feelings of their own ^ 

In the soft motions and raie-smile of wonLin, 

In* flowers and leaves, and in the grass fresh-fahown, 

Or dying in the autumn, I the most 
Adore tnee present or lament thee lost. 

VI • 

And thus I went lamenting, when I saw 
A plant upon the river’s margin lie, 

Like one wl^o loved beyond his nature’s law, 

And in despair had cast him down to die; 

Its leaves, which had outlived the frSst, the thaw 45 

Had blighted; like a heart which hatred’s eye 
Can blast not, but which nit^^ kills; th 6 dew 
Lay on its spotted leaves like tears too true. 

VII 

The Heavens had wept upon it, but the Earth 
Had crushed it on Jier uiimaternal breast , * 5° 


VIII 

I bore it to my chamber, and I planted 
It in S vase full of the lightest mould; ' 

The winter beams which out of Heaven slanted , 

Eell through the window-panes, disrobed of cold, 

Upon its leaves and flowei’S; the stars which panted 53 

In evening for the Day, whose car has rolled 
Over the horizon^s Avave, with looks of light 
Smiled on it from the threshold of the night. 

The mitigated influences of air 

And light revived the plant, and from it gi-ew 60 

Strong leaves and tendrils, and its flowers fair, 

Full as a cun with the vine’s burning dew, 

O’erflowed witn golden colours; aniatmosphere 
Of vital warmth enfolded it anew, 

And eveiy impulse sent to every part ^5 

The unbeneld pulsations of its heart. 

38 grass fresh Bosemht MS .; fresh grass ed 182i. 46 like BoscfimU MS .; as id. 182i. 
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& 

Well mi|;ht tfte plant grow beautiful anc strong, 

Even if the air and sun had smiled not on it; 

For one wept o’er ,it all the winter long 
Tears pure as Heaven’s rain, which fell upon it jro 

Hour after hour; for sounds of softest song 
Mixed Mdth the stringed melodies that won it 
To leave the gentle lips on which it slept, 

Had loosed the heart of him who sat and wept. 

XI 

Had loosed his heart, and shook the leaves and flowers 75 

On which he wept, the while the savage storm 
Waked by the darkest of December’s hours 
Was raving round the chamber hushed and warm; 

The biids were shivering in then’ leafless bowers, 

The fish-were frozen in the pools, the form 8o 

Of every summer plant was dead . . . 

Whilst this . . . 


THE MAGNETIC^ LADY TO HER PATIENT 


[Published by Medwin, The Athmoeum, August 11,1832. There is a copy 
amongst the Treiawny MSS.] 


Ill 


‘ Sleep, sleep on I forget thy pain; 

My hand is on thy brow, 

My spirit on th^i'brain; 

My pity on thy heart, poor friend; 

And from my fingers flow ^ 5 

The powers of life, and like a sign, 
Seal thee from thine hour of woe; 
And brood’on thee, but may noi 
blend 

With thine. * 

II 

‘ Sleep, sleep on! I love thee not; 10 
But when I think that he 
Who made and makes my lot 
As full of flowers as thine of weeds. 
Might have been lost like thee; 
And that a hand which was not 
mine 15 

Might then have charmed his 
agony 

As I another’s—my heai't bleedf 
For thine. 


‘ Sleep, sleep, and with the slumber 
of 

The dead and the unborn 20 
Forget thy life and love; 

Forgot that thou must wake for¬ 
ever; 

Forget the world’s dull scorn; 
Forget lost health, an 4 the divine 
Peelings which died in youth’s 
brief morn; • 25 

And forget me, for I can never 
Be tbine. 

17 

‘ Like a cloud big with a May shower, 
My soul weeps healing rain 
•On thee, thou withered flower I 30 
It breathes mute music on ih v sleep; 

Its odour calms thy brain! 

Its light within thy gloomy breast 
Spreads like a second youth again. 
By mine thy being is to its deep 35 
Possessed. 


68 ftir and sun Bosemie MS. ; sun and air ed. ISSi ^ t, to Sleep Trehmy MS., 
18S9f Snd id. ; Sleep on 1833, 1839, 1st ed. 16 charmed lYelamy MS .; chased 
JSSS, edi, 1880, ^ ai love] woe 1888. 
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V I I What cure j'oul* head and side ? ~ * 

‘The spell is done. Hoti feel you ‘What would cj^ve, that would kill 
now 7' rao, Jane: 

* Better—Quite wdll/ replied And as I yiust on earth abide 

The sleeper.—* What would do 39 Awhile, yet tempt me not to break 
Y oil good when suifermg and awake? M> chain. ’ 4 5 


LINES: ‘WHEN THE LAMP IS SHATTERED’ 

« 

[Published by Mis. Shelley, Posthumous Poems, 1824. There is a copy 
amongst the Trelawny MSS.] , 


When the lamp is shattered 
The light in the dust lies dead— 
When the cloud is scattered 
The rainbow’s glory is shed. 

Wiien the lute is broken, 5 

Sweet tones are remembered not; 

When the lips have spoken, 

Loved accents are soon forgot. 

II 

As music and splendour , 

Survive not the lamp and the 
lute, 10 

The heart’s echoes render 
No song when the spirit is mute 
No song but sad dii’ges, 

Like the wind through a ruined 
cell. 

Or the mournful surges . 15 

That ring the dead seaman’s knell. 


Til 

When hearts have once mingled 
Lovo first leaves the well-built nest; 

The weak one is singled 
To endure what it once possessed, ao 

0 Love I who bewailest 
The frailty of all things here, 

Why choose you the frailest 
For your cradle, your home, and 
•your bier? 

IV 

Its passions will rock thee as 
As the storms rock the ravens on 
high; 

Bright reason will mock thee, 
Like tne sun from a wintry sky. 

From thy nost^iasry rafter 
Will rot, and thine eagle home 30 
Leave thee naked to laughter, 
When leaves fall and cold whids 
come. 


* 


TO JANE: THE,INVITATION " 

[This and the following poem were published together in their original form 
as one piece under tlip title, The Pine Forest of the Caserne near Pisa, by 
Mrs. Shelley, Posthumous Poems, 1824; reprinted in the same shape, P. IF., 18S9, 
1st ed.; republished separately in their present form, P.JF., 1839,2nd ed. There 
is a copy amongst the^elawny MSS.J 

Best and brightest, come away! The brightest hour of unborn Spring, 

Fairer far than this fair Day, Through the whiter wandering. 

Which, like thee to those in soirow. Found, it seems, the halcyon morn 
Comes to bid a sweet good-morrojv To hoar February born. 10 

To the rough Year just awake Benjling from Heaven, in azure 
In its cradle on the brake. mirth, 

4 a so Trelami/ MS. ; Twould kill me what would cure my pain 1S33, edd. 1839. 
6 tones td. 182i ; notes Trdmny MS, 14 through ed. 1824 ; in Trehmy MS. 
16 dead sd. 1824 lost Trelawny MS, 33 choose ed. 1^4 ; chose Trelawny MS. 
35-33 mnting Trelawny MS, * 
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It kissed the forehead of the Earth, 
And smiled upon tjae silent sea, 

And bade tlie frozen streams be free, 
And waked to music 4^ 

tains, 15 

And breathed upou tho» frozen 
mountains, 

And like a prophetess of May 
Strewed flowers upon the barren 
wav, 

Making the wmtry world appear 
Like one on whom thou smilest, 
dear. 20 

Away, away, from men and towns, 
To the wild wood and the downs— 
To the silent wilderness 
Where the soul need not repress 
Its music lest it should not find 25 
An echo in another’s mind, 

While the touch of Nature’s art 
Harmonizes he^t to heart. 

I leave this notice on my door 
For each accustomed visitor 30 
‘ I am gone into the fields 
Totakewhatthissweethouryields 
Reflection, vou may come to-morrow, 
Sit by the fireside with Sorrow.— 
You with the unipajd bill, Despair,— 
You,tiresomeverse-reciter,Care,— 3 ^ 
I will pay you in the grave,— 

Death will listen to your stave. 


Expectat|)n too, be off! 

To-day_iS(for itself enough • 40 

Hope, in pity mock not Woe 
With smiles, nor follow where I go; 
Long having lived on thy sweet food, 
At length I find one'moment’s good 
After long pain—with all your love, 
Tills you never told me of,’ 46 

Radiant Sister of the Day, 

Awake! arise 1 and come away 1 
To the wild woods and the plains, 
And the pools where winter rains 50 
Image all their roof of loaves. 
Where the pine its prland weaves 
Of sapless gieen and ivy dun 
Round stems that never kiss the sun; 
Where the lawns and pastures be, 55 
And the sandhills of the sea; — 
Where the melting hoar-frost wets 
The daisy-star that never sets, 

And wind-flowers, and violets, 
Which yet join not scent to hue, 60 
C>’own the pale year weak and new; 
When the night is left behind 
In the deep east, dun and blind. 
And the blue noon is over us. 

And the multitudinous 65 

Billows murmur at our feet. 

Where the ehrth and ocean meet, 
And all things seem only one 
In the universal sun. 


TO JANE; THH RECOLLECTION •' 

[Published by'Mrs. Shelley, P. IT., 1839, 2iid ed. See the Editor’s prefatory 

note to the preceding.] 

II 

Now the last day of many days. We wandered to the Pine Forest 
All beautiful and bright as thou. That skirts the Ocean’s foam, ro 
Theloveliestandthelast,is dead. The lightest wind was in its nest. 
Rise, Memory, and write its praiso! The tempest in its home. 

Up,—to thy wonted work! come, The whispering waves were half 
trace 5 asleep. 

The epitaph of glory fled,— The clouds Were gone to play, 

For now the Earth nas changed its And on the bosom of the deep 15 
face, The smile of Heaven lay; 

A frown is on the Heaven’s brow. It seemed as if the hour were one 
34 edth TfiUmny MS ,; of 1889, 8nd ed. 44 moment’s Trdamy MS .; moment 
Hud fd, 50 And Trelamy MS. ; To 1839, 2nd ed • 53 dun Trekvny US. ; 

dim 1889, 2ni ed. 6 fled ed. 182i ; dead TSdtumy MS., 18^, 2nd ed. xo Ocean’s] 
Ocean 1889,2nd ed. 
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Sent from beyond the slies, . 
Which scattered from abofe the suii 

A light of Paradise. 20 

$ 

III 

We paused am^ the pines that stood 
The giants of the waste, 

Tortured by storms to shapes as 
rude 

As sei-peiits interlaced, 

And soothed by every aziire breath, 
That under Heaven is blown, 2(1 
To harmonies and hues beneath, 

As tender as its own; 

Now all the tree-tops lay asleep, 

Like green waves on the sea, 30 
As still as in the silent deep 
The ocean woods may bo. 

IV 

How calm it was b-the silence there 
By such a chain was bound 
That even the busy woodpecker 35 
Made stiller by her sound 
The inviolable quietness ; * 

The breath 01^leace we drew 
With its soft motion made not less 
The calm that round us grew. 40 
There seemed from the remotest 
seat • 

Of the white mountain waste. 

To the soft flower beneath our feet, 
A magic circle traced,-— ■ 

A spint interfused around, 45 

A thrilling, silent life,— 

To mopjentary peace it bound 
Our mortal nature’s strife: 

And still 1 felt the centre 01 
The mamc circle there 50 

Was one fair form that filled with 
love 

The lifeless atmosphere. 


We paused besidjl^ the pools that lie 
Under the forest bough,— 

Each seeme 4 as 'twere a little sky 55 
Gulfed in a world below; 

A firmament of purple light 
Which in the dark earth lay, 

More boundless than the depth of 
night, 

And purer than the day— 60 
In which the lovely forests grew. 
As ill the upper air, 

More perfect Doth in shape and hue 
Than any spreading there. 

There lay the glade and neighbour¬ 
ing lawn, , 65 

And through the dark green wood 
The white sun twinkling like the 
dawn 

Out of a speckled cloud. 
Sweobviews which in our world above 
Can never well be seen, 70 

Were imaged by the water’s love 
Of that fair forest green. 

And all was interfused beneath 
With an Elysian glow, 

An atmosphere without a breath, 75 
A softer day bolo-^. 

Like one beloved^the scene had lent 
To the dai-k water’s breast, 

Its every leaf and lineament 
With more than truth expressed ; 
Until an envious wind ci;ept by, 81 
* Like an unwelcome thought, 
\yhich from the mind’s too faithful 
eye 

Blots one dear image out. 

Though thou art ever fair and kind, 
The forests ever green, ^ 86 
Less oft is peace in Shelley’s mind. 
Than calm in waters, seen. 


THE PINE FOREST OF THE CASCINE NEAR PISA 

[This, the first drafl of To Jane: The Invitation, The Recollection, was 
published by Mrs. Shelley, Fosthumo^s Foems, 1824 , aud reprinted, P. W., 1839 , 
1 st ed. See Editor’s Prefatory Note to The tnvitaiion, p. y 48 , above.] 

Dearest, best and brightest, Which, like thee to those in sorrow, 5 

Come away, ^ Comes to bid a sweet good-morrow 

To the woods and to the fields I To the rough Year iust awake 

Dearer than this fairest day In its cradle in the Drake. 

4a yrhitoTrehmyUS. j wideI839,2n(led. 87 Shelley'sIVelaMinyJlfS.;S - *Bl889,2nded. 
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'The eldest of the Hours of Spring, 
Into the Winter wandering, lo 
Looks upon the leailess wood, 

And the banks all bare and rude; 
Found, it seems, this halcyon Morn 
In February’s bosom born, , 
Bending from Heaven, in azure 
mirth, 15 

Kissed the cold forehead of the Earth, 
And smiled upon the silent sea, 

And bade the frozen streams be free; 
And waked to music all the fountains, 
And breathed upon the rigid moun¬ 
tains, 20 

And made the wintry world awear 
Like oneon whom thou smilost,I)eiir. 

i 

Radiant Sister of the H.iy, 

Awake! arise! and come away! 

To the wild woods and the plains, 25 
To the pools where winter rains 
Image all the roof of leaves, 

Where the pine its garland weaves 
Sapless, gray, and ivy dun 
Round stems that never kiss the 
sun— 30 

To the sandhills of the sea, 

Where the earliest violets be. 

Now the last day 6f many days. 

All beautiful and bright as thou. 

The loveliest and the l^t, is dead, 35 
Rise, Memory, and write its praise! 
And do thy wonted work and trace 
The epitaph of glory fled; 

For now tlie Earth’ has changed its 
face, 

A frown is on the Heaven’s brow. 40 

We wandered to the Pine Forest 
That skirts the Ocean’s foam, 

The lightest wind was in its nest, 
The tempest in its home. 

The whispering waves were half 
asleep, 45 

The clouds were gone to play. 

And on the woods, and on the deep 
The smile of Heaven lay. 

It seemed as if the day were one 
Senffi'om beyond the skies, 50 

Which shed to earth above the sun ^ 
Alightof Piutidise, i 


i,We paui^d amid the pines that 
’ stoyd, 

The giants of the waste, 

Tortured by storms to shapes as 
rude 55 

With stems like ^serpents inter¬ 
laced. 

How calm it was—the silence there 
By such a chain was bound, 

That even the busy woodpecker 
Made stiller by her sound 60 

The inviolable quietness; r 
The breath of peace we drew 
With its soft motion made not less 
The calm that round us grew. 

It seemed that from the remotest 
scat ^ 65 

Of Ihe white mountain’s waste 
To the bright flower beneath ourfeet, 
A magic circle traced 

A spirit interfused around, 

A thinking, silent life; 70 

To momentary peace it bound 
Our mortal nature’s strife 

And still, it seemed, the centre of 
The magic circle there, 

Was one whose being filled with love 
The breatxiless atmosphere. 76 

Were not the crocuses that grew 
Under that ilex-tree 
As beautiful in scent and hue 
As ever fed the bee t 80 

We stood beneath the pools ihat lie 
Under the forest bough, 

And each seemed like a sky 
Gulfed in a world below; 

A purple firmament of light 85 

Which in the dark earth lay, 

More boundless than the depth of 
night, 

And clearer than the day— 

In which the massy forests grew 
‘As in the upper air, 90 

More perfect both in shape and hue 
Than any waving there. 

Like one beloved the scene had lent 
To the dark watei*’s breast 
Its every leaf and lineament 93 

With that clear truth expressed; 
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There lay far glades and n 4 ighbour- 
ing lawn, | 

And through the dark green crowd 
The white sun twirikling like the 
dawn 

Under a speckled cloud. loo 
Sweet views, which in our world 
above 

Can never well be seen, 

Were imaged by the water’s love 
Of that fair forest green. 

And all was interfused beneath 105 
With an 'Elysiaii air, 


An atmosphere without a breath, 

^ A silence sleep^g there. 

Until a wandering wind crept by, 
Like ah unwelcome thought, 110 
Which from my mind’s too faithful 
ej^e 

Blots thy bright image out. 

For thou art good and dear and 
kind, 

The forest ever green, 

But less of peace in S-’s mind. 

Than calm in waters, seen. n6 


WITH A’ GUITAR, TO JANE 

[Published by Medwin, The Aikenceum, Oct. 20,1832; FrazeVs Magazine, 
Jan. 1833. There is a copy amongst the Trelawny MSS.] 

Artel to MirandaTake Since Ferdinand and you begun 

This slave of Music, for the sake Your com so of love, and Ariel still 

Of him who is the slave of thee. Has tracked your steps, and served 

And teach it all the harmony your will; 

In which thou canst, and only thou, Now, in humbler, happier lot, 35 
Make the delighted spirit glow, This is all remembered not; 

Till joy denies itself again. And now, alas I the poor sprite is 

And, too intense, is turned to pain; Imprisoned, for some fault of his, 
For by permission and command In a body like a grave 
Of thine own Prince Ferdinand, 10 From you he only dyes to crave, 40 
Poor Ariel sends this silent token For his service and his sorrow, 

Of more than ever can be spoken; A smile to-day, a song to-morrow. 

Your guardian spirit, Ariel, who, 

From life to life, must still puisuo The artist who this idol wrought, 
Your happine^for thus alone 15 To echo all harmonious tl^ougnt, 
Can Ariel ever find his own. Felled a tree, while on the steep 43 

From P^os^ro’s enchanted cell, Tlje woods were in theiifwinter sleep, 

As the mighty verses tell. Rocked in that repose divine 

To the throne of Nanles, he On the wind-swept Apennine; 

Lit you o’er the tracKlees sea, 30 Anddreaming,some of Autumn past. 
Flitting on, your prow before. And some of Siiring approaching 
Like a living meteor. fast, 50 

When you die, the silent Moon, And some of April buds and showers, 

In her mterlunar swoon, ‘And some of songs in July bowers, 

Is not sadder in her cell . 35 And all of love; and so this tree,— ^ 

Than deserted Ariel. • 0 that such our death may be I— 

When you live again on earth, , Died in sleep, and felt no pain, 55 
Like an unseen star of biith, To liye in happier form again: 

Ariel guides you o’er the sea From which, oeneath Heaven’s fair- 

Of life from your nativity. 30 est star, 

Man y changes have been run The artist wrought this loved Guitar, 

IS Of more than evar] Of love that never 1838. 46 woodnTrelawny MS.,1839,2nd ed ; 

windsiSdiS, 1883,1839, Isttd. 56 this TrtlamyMS., 1839,2ndtd .; thati^, 1833,1839, Isted. 
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And taught it justly to reply, j 
To all who questiwi skilfully, 6o 
In language gentle as thino own; 
Whispering in enamoured tone 
Sweet oracles of woods and dells. 
And summer winds in sylvan cells; 
For it had learned all harmonies 65 
Of the plains and of the skies, 

Of the forests and the mountains, 
And the many-voic6d fountains; 
The clearest echoes of the hills, 

The softest notes of falling rills, 70 
The melodies of birds and bees, 

The murmuring of summer seas, 
And pattering rain, and breathing 
dew, 

And airs of evening; and it knew 


Thatseldbm-heardmysterioussound, 
Which, ^iriven on its diurnal round, 
As it flolits through boundless day. 
Our world enkindles on its way.— 
All this it knows, but will not 
tell 0 

To those who cannot question well 
The Spirit that inhabits it; 81 

It talks according to the wit 
Of its companions; and no more 
Is hoard than has been felt before, 
By those who tempt it to betray 85 
These secrets of an elder day: 

But, sweetly as its answers will 
Flatter hands of perfect skill. 

It keeps its liighest, holiest tone 
For our beloved Jane alone. 90 


TO JANE: ‘THE KEEN STARS WERE TWINKLING’ 


[Published in part (11.7-24) by Medwin (under the title. An Ariette for Music. 
To a Lady singing to her Accompaniment on the Quiiar), The Athenceim^ Nov. 17, 
18.32; reprinted by Mrs. Shelley, P. TT., 1839,3 sfc ed. Republished in full (under 

the title, To -), P. W., 18313, 2nd ed. The Trelawny MS. is headed To Jane. 

Mr. C. W. Frederickson of Biooklyn possesses a transenpt in an unknown hand.] 


I 

The keen stars were twinkling. 
And the fair mooi. was rising among 
thorn, 

Dear Jane! 

The guitar was tinkling, 

But the nqtes w^ere not sweet till you 
sung them *5 

Again. * 


III 

The stars will awaken, 

Though th^ moon sleep a full hour 
later, 

To-night: 15 

No leaf will be shaken 
Whilst the dews of your melody 
scatter 
Delight. 


II 

As the moon’s soft splendour 
O’er thefaint'cold staidight of Heaven 
Is throviTi, 

So your voice most ten d er 10 

To the strings without soul had then 
given 
Its own. 


IV 

Tliough tlie sound overpowers, ^ 
Sing again,'with your dear voice 
revealing 20 

A tone 

Of some world far from ours, 
Where music and moonlight and 
feeling 
Are one. 


61 thine own Tnlamy MS., JS39, 2nd ed. ^its own 18S2,183S, 18S9,1st ed. 76 on 
Trdatony M8., 1889, Bnded. ; in 1882,1838,1SS9,1st ed. 90 Jane TrdawnyMS. ; friend 
im, 1839, edd. 1889 3 Dear * * ♦ 1859, 2nd ed. 7 soft] pale Fred. MS. 10 your 
1859, fiMd ed.; thy 1832,1889, W ed., Fred. MS. ii had then 1839,2nd ed. ; has 1832, 
3839, M,jtd ,; hath Fred. MB. la Its] Thine Fred. MS. 17 your 1839, 2nd ed.; thy 
J 8 SS^ 18W, 1st ed., Fred. MS. 19 sound] song Fred. MS. so your dear 1889,2nd ed. j 
thy sweet IBMi, 1899, lid ed.; thy soft Freik MS. 
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A DIjRGE 

[Published by mIs. Shelley, Posthumous Poems^* 1824.] 

Eough wind, that meanest loud Sad storm, whose tears are vain, s 

Grief too sad for song; Bare woods, T/hose branches strain, 

Wild wind, wli^n sullen cloud Deep caves and dreary main,— 
Knells all the night long; Wail, for the worms wrong I 

LINES WRITTEN IN THE BAY OF LERICI 

[Published from the Boscombe MSS. by Dr. Garnett, Macmillan's Magazine, 
June, 1862; reprinted, llchcs of Shelley, 1862.] 

She left n^e at the silent time “ In my faint heart. I dare not speak 
When the moon had ceased to climb My thoughts, but thus disturbed and 
The azure path of Heaven’s steep, weak 30 

And like an albatross asleep,' I sat and saw the vessels glide 
Balanced on her winp of light, 5 Over the ocean bright ana wide, 
Hovered in the purple night, Like spiribwingi^d chariots sent 
Ere she sought her ocean nest O’er some serenest element 
In the chambers of the West. For ministrations strange and far; 35 
She left me, and I stayed alone As if to some Elysian star 
Thinking over every tone 10 Sailed /or drink to medicine 

Which, though silent to the ear, Such sweet and bitter pain as mine. 

The enchanted heart could hear, And the-wind that winged their 

Like notes which die when born, but* flight 

still From the land came fresh and light, 

Haunt the echoes of the hill; And the scent of winged flowers, 41 
And feeling ever—oh, too much!— And the coolness of the hours 
The soft vibration of her touch, 16 Of dew, and sweet '^armth left by 
As if her gentle hand, even now, day, 

Lightly trembled on my brow; Were scattered o’er the twinkling 
And thus, although she absent were, bay. 

Memory gave me all of her ao And the fisher with his lamp 45 
That even Fai^cy dares to claimAnd spear about the low rocks damp 
Her presence bad made weak and Ciept, and struck the fish which 
tame , came 

All passions, and I lived alone To worship the delusive flame. 

In the time which is our own; Too happy they, whose pleasure 
The past and future were forgot, 25 sought 
As they had been, and would be, noi Extinguishes all sense and thought 
But soon, the guardian angel gone. Of the regret that pleasure leaves, 51 
The daemon reassumed his throne destroying life alone, not peace 1 

LINES; ‘W? MEET NOT AS WE PARTED’ 

[Published by Dr. Garnett, Rdics of Shdky, 1862 .] 

My bosom is heavy-hearted, 

We meet not as we parted, Ana thine full of doubt for me;— 

We feel more than all may see; , One moment has bound the free. 5 

A Dirge—6 strain <y. Sosseifc; stain ed. 1824, Lines written, d:c.—ir though silent 
Uelies M2[ though now silent Mae. Mag. 1862. 31 saw Mies 1862; watched 

Mae, Mag. 1862, 
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‘That moment is for ever, 

Like lightning 'that hashed and 
died— , * 

Like a snowflake upon the river— 
Like a sunbeam upon the- tide, 
Which the daik shadows hide. lo 


IV 

Sweet l^ps, could my heart have 
hidden 

That its lifeVas crushed bjr you. 
Ye would not have then forbidden 
The death which ^ heart so true 
Sought in your briny dew. ao 


III 

That moment from time was singled 
As the first of a life of pain; 

The cun of its joy Was mingled 
—Delusion too sweet though vain! 
Too sweet to be mine again. 15 


V 


• * • • • 

Methinks too little cost, 

For a moment so found, so lost 1 25 


THE ISLE 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley, Posthumous Poems, 1824 ,] 


There was a little lawny islet 
By anemone and violet, 

Like mosaic, paven: 

And its roof was flowers and leaves 
Which the summer’s breath en- 
weaves, 5 

Where norsun nor showers norbreeze 


Pierce the pines and tallest trees, 
Each a gem engraven ;— 

Girt by many an azure wave 
With which the clouds and moun¬ 
tains pave 10 

t A lake’s blue chasm. 


FRAGMENT: TO THE MOON 

[Pahhshed by Dr. Garnett, Ueltcs of ^elley, 1862 .] 

Bright wanderer, fair coquette of 
Heaven, 

To whom alone it has been given 
To change and be adored for ever, 


7 — ^ j 

Envy not this dim world, for 
never 

But once within its shadow grew 5 
One fair as — 


' EPITAPH 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley, Posthumous Poems, 1824 .] 


These are two friends whose lives 
were undivided; 

So let their memory be, now they 
have glided 


Under the grave; let not their bones 
be parted, 

For their two hearts in life were 
single-hearted. 


NOTE ON POEMS OP 1822 , BY MRS. SHELLEY 


Tuis morn thy gallant bark 
Sailed on a sunny sea : 

Tib noon, and tempests dark ^ 
Have wrecked it on tho Ice. 
Ah woe I all woe! 

By Sphitsof the deep 
Thott’rt cradled on the billow 
To thy eternal ^eep. 


Thou aleep’st upon the shoie 
^ Beside the knelling sui^e, 

And Soa-nymphs evermore 
Shall sadly chant thy dirge. 
They come, they come, 

The Spirits of the deep,— 

While near thy seaweed pillow 
My lonely watch I keep. 
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From far across the sea 
1 liearja loud lament, t| 
By Echo's voice for thee 
From Ocean’s caverr/s sent. 
0 list t 0 list I 


The Spirits of tl^ deep 1 
They laise a wail of sorrow, 

WJule I forever weep. 

With this last year of the life of 
Shelley these’Notes end. They are not 
what I intended them to be. I began 
with energy, and a burning desire to, 
impart to the world, in worthy language, 
the sense I'have of the virtues and 
genius of the beloved and the lost; my 
strength has failed under the tas*k. Re¬ 
cun euce to the past, full of its own deep 
and unforgotten joys and sorrows, con¬ 
trasted with succeeding years of painful 
and solitary struggle, has shaken my 
health. Days of g/eat suffering have 
followed my attempts to write, and 
these again produced a weakness and 
languor that spread their sinister in-, 
fluence over these notes. I dislike 
speaking of myself, but cannot help 
apologizing to the dead, and to the 
public, for not having executed in the 
manner I desired the history I engaged 
to give of Shelley’s writing®*. 

The winter of 1822 was passed in 
Pisa, if we might call that seasgn winter 
m which autumn merged into spring 
after the interial of but few days of 


* 1 at mie time feared that the coriec- 
tion of the press might be less exact 
through my illness, but 1 believe that it 
IS nearly fiee fiom error. §ome astoiisks 
occur in a few pages, as they did in the 
volume of Postfiumous Poem, either because 
they refer to private concerns, or because 
the origin-al manuscript was left imper¬ 
fect. Did any one see the papers from 
which I drew that volume, the wonder 
would be how any eyes or patience were 
capable of extracting it from so confusq^ 
a mass, mtei lined and broken into fiag- 
ments, so that the sense could only b^e 
deciphered and joined by guesses which 
might seem rather intuitive (han founded 
on reasoning. Yet 1 believe no mistake 
was made. 


bleaker weather. Spring sprang up * 
early, and with extreme beauty. Shelley ■ 
had conceived the^ idea of writing a 
tragedy on the ^subject of Charles 1 . It 
was one that he believed adapted for a 
drama; fjull of intense interest, con¬ 
trasted character, and busy passion. He 
had recommended it long before, when 
he encouraged me to aUempt a play. 
Whether the subject proved more diffi¬ 
cult than he anticipated, or whether in 
fact he could not bend his mind away 
from the breedings and wanderings of 
thought, divested from iiuman interest, 
which he best loved, I cannot tell; but 
he proceeded slowly, and threw it aside 
for one of the most mystical of his 
poems, the Tnumph of Life, on which 
he ivas employed at the last. 

Ills passiou for boating was fostered 
at this t^e by having among our friends 
several sailors. Ills favourite companion, 
Edward Ellerker Williams, of the 8th 
Light Dragoons, had begun his life in 
tlie navy, and had aftei wards entered 
the army; he had spent several years in 
India, and his love for adventure and 
manly exercises accoided with Shelley’s 
taste. It was then* fivounte plan to 
build a boat such as they could manage 
themselves, and, living on the sea-coast, 
to enjoy at every hour and season the 
pleasure they loved best. Captain 
l^berte, R.N., undertook to build the 
boat at Genoa, where he* was also oc- 
cu| 5 ied m building the Boltcar for Lord 
Byron. Ours was to be an open boat, 
on a model taken from one of the loyal 
dockyards. I have since heard that there 
was a defect in this model, and that it 
was never seaworthy. In the month of 
f’ebruary, Shelley and his friend went 
to Spezia to seek for houses for us. Only 
one was to be found at all suitable; how¬ 
ever, a trifle such as not finding a house 
could not stop Shelley; the one found 
was tifserve for all. It was unfurnished; 
we sent our furniture by sea, and with 
*a good deal of precipitation, arising from 
his impatience, made our removal. We 
I left Pisa on the 26 th of April 
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The Bay of Spezia is of considerable 
' extent, and divide i by a rocky pro¬ 
montory into a largbr and smaller one. 
The town of Lenci is situated on the 
eastern point, and in the depth of the 
smaller bay, which bears the. name of 
this town, IS the village of SanTerenzo. 
Our house, €asa Magni, was close to 
this village; the sea came up to the door, 
a steep hill sheltered it behind. The 
propiietor of the estate on which it was 
situated was insane; he had begun to 
erect a large house at the summit of the 
hill behind, but his malady prevented 
its being finished, and it was falling into 
ruin. He had (and tliis to the Italians 
had seemed a glaring symptom of very 
decided madness) rooted up the olives 
on the hillside, and planted forest trees. 
These were mostly young, but the planta¬ 
tion was more in English taste than 1 
ever elsewhere saw m Italy ; some fine 
walnut and ilex trees intermingled their 
dark massy foliage, and formed groups 
which still haunt my memory, as then 
they satiated the eye with a sense of 
loveliness. The scene was indeed of un¬ 
imaginable beauty. The blue extent of 
watois, the almSst^-landlocked bay, the 
near castle of Lerici shutting it in to the 
east, and distant Porto Venere to the 
west; the variedformsof the precipitous 
locks that bound m the beach, over 
which there was only a winding rugged 
footpath towards Lenci, and none^on 
the other side; the tideloss sea leaving 
no sands nor shingle, formed a picture 
such as one sees in Salvator Rosa’s land¬ 
scapes only. Sometimes the sunshine 
vanished when the sirocco raged—the 
‘ponento’ the wind was called on that 
allure. The gales and squalls that hailed 
our fiist arrival surrounded the bay 
with foam; the howling wind swept 
round our exposed house, and the sea 
nrared unremittingly, so that we almost 
iancisd ourselves on board ship. At 
other times sunshine and calm invested 
sea and sky, and the rich tints of Italiai? 
heaven bathed the scene in bright and 
ever-varying tiutfc 


The n tives were wilder than the 
place, (^ur near neighbours of San 
Terouzo were more like savages than 
any people I ever before lived among. 
Many a night they passed on the beach, 
singing, or rather hoveling; the women 
dancing about among the waves that 
broke at their feet, the men leaning 
against the rocks and joining in their 
loud wild chorus. We could get no 
provisions nearer than Sarzana, at a 
distance of three miles and a half off, 
with the torrent of the Magra between; 
and even there the supply was very 
deficient. Had we been wrecked on 
an island of the South Seas, we could 
scarcely have felt ourselves farther from 
civilization and comfort; but, where the 
sun shines, the latter becomes an un¬ 
necessary luxury, .and we had enough 
society among ourselves. Yet I confess 
housekeeping became rather a toilsome 
task, especially as I was suffering in 
my health, and could not exert myself 
actively. 

At first the fatal boat had not arrived, 
and was expected with great impatience. 
On Monday, 12 th May, it came. Williams 
records the long-wished-for fact in Ms 
journal: ‘ Cloudy and threatening wea¬ 
ther. M. Maglian called; and after 
dinner, and while walking with him on 
the terrace, we discovered a stiange 
sail coming round the' point of Porto 
Venere, which proved at length to be 
Slielley’s boat. She had left Genoa on 
Thursday last, but had been driven 
back by the prevailing bad winds. A 
jMr. Heslop and two English seamen 
brought her round, and they speak most 
highly of her performances. She does 
indeed excite my surprise and admira¬ 
tion. Shelley and I walked to Lenci, 
and made a si^retch ojf the land to try 
her: and I find she fetches whatever 
slie looks at. In short, we have now 
a pel feet plaything for the summer.’— 
It was thus that short-sighted mortals 
welcomed Heath, he having disguised 
his grim form in a pleasing mask 1 The 
time of the friends was now spent on 
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the sea; the weather became'one, and 
our whole Jiarty often passed ipe even¬ 
ings on the water whep the wind pro¬ 
mised pleasant sailing. Shelley and 
Williams made longer excursions; they 
sailed several tiiiles to Massa. They 
had engaged one of the seamen who 
brought her round, a boy, by name 
Chades Vivian; and they had not the 
slightest apprehension of danger. When 
the weather was unfavourable, they 
employed'l^heinselves with alterations 
in the riggiT%, and by building a boat 
of canvas and reeds, as light as possible, 
to have on board the other for the con¬ 
venience of landing in waters too shallow 
for the larger vessel. When Shelley 
was on board, he had his papers with 
him ; and much of the Triumph of Life 
was written as he saried or welteied on 
that sea which was soon to engulf him. 

The heats set m m the middle of 
June; the da^s became excessively 
hot. But the sea-breeze cooled the aiif 
at noon, and extieme heat always put 
Shelley m spirits. A long drought had 
preceded the heat; and piayers for ram 
were being put up in the churches, and 
processions of relics for th» same effect 
took place in every town. At this 
time we received letters announcing the 
arrival of Leigh Hunt at Genoa.* Shelley 
was very eager see linn. I was con¬ 
fined to my room by severe illness, and 
could not move; it was agreed that 
Shelley and Williams should go to Leg¬ 
horn in the boat. Strange that no fear 
of danger crossed our infnds 1 Living 
on the sea-shore, the ocean became as 
a plaything: as a child may sport with 
a lighted stick, till a spark inflames a 
forest, and spreads destruction over all, 
so did we fearlessly and blindly tamper 
with danger, and make % game of the 
terrors of the ocean. Our Itallan neigj||- 
bours, even, trusted themselves as far 
as Massa in the skif; and the running 
down the line of coast to Leghorn gave 
no more notion of peril than a fair- 
weather inland navigation would have 
done to those who had never seen the 


'^a. Once, some months before, Tre- 
lawny had raised a ^arning voice as to' 
the difference of om calm bay and the 
open sea beyoivl; but Shelley and his 
friend,with their one sailor-boy,ihoughl 
themselves a match for the storms of 
the Mediterranean, in a boat which they 
looked upon as equal to all it was put 
to do. 

On the let of July they left us. If ever 
shadow of future ili darkened the pre¬ 
sent hour, such was over my mind when 
they went. During the w'hole of our stay 
at Leiici, an intense presentiment of 
coming evil brooded over my mind, and 
covered this beautiful place and genial 
summer with the shadow of coming 
misery. I had vainly struggled with 
these emotions—they seemed accounted 
for by my illness; but at this hour of 
separation they recurred with renewed 
violence. I did not anticipate danger 
for them, but a vague expectation of evil 
shook me to agony, and I could scarcely 
bring myself to let them go. The day 
was calm and clear ; and, a fine breeze 
rising at twelve, they weighed for Leg¬ 
horn. They made the jjjpn of about fifty 
miles in seven hom^ and a half. The 
Bolivoi*was in port; and, the regulations 
of the Health-office not permitting them 
to go onshoie after sunset, they bor¬ 
rowed cushions from the laiger vessel, 
and slept on board their boat. 

They spent a week at Tisa and Leg¬ 
horn. The want, of rain was severely 
felt in the country. The weather con¬ 
tinued sultry and fine. I have heard 
that Shelley all this time was in brilliant 
spirits. Not long before, talking of 
presentiment, he had said the only one 
that he ever found infallible was the 
certain advent of some evil fortune when 
he felt peculiarly joyous. Yet, if ever 
fate whispered of coming disaster, such 
inaud^le bub not unfelt prognostics 
hovered around us. The beauty of the 
.place seemed unearthly in its excess: 
the distance we were at from all signs 
of civilization, the sea at our feet, its 
murmurs or its roarihg for ever m our 
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' ears,—all these things led the mind t<f ^ 
'brood over strangenthoughts, and, lift¬ 
ing it from everyday life, caused it to 
be familiar with the unreal. 'A sort of 
spell surrounded us; and each day, as 
the voyageis did not return^ wo grew 
restless and disquieted, and yet, strange 
to say, we were not feaiful of the most 
apparent danger. 

The spell snapped; it was all over; 
an interval of agomzaug doubt—of days 
passed in miserable journeys to gam 
tidings, of hopes that took firmer root 
even as they were more baseless—was 
changed to the certainty of the death 
that eclipsed all happiness for the sur¬ 
vivors for evermore. 

There was something in our fate 
peculiarly harrowing. The leinains of 
those we lost were cast on shoio; but, 
by the quarantine-laws of the opast, we 
were not permitted to have possession 
of them—the law with respect to every¬ 
thing cast on land by the sea being that 
such should be burned, to prevent the 
possibility of any remnant bringing the 
plague into Italy; and no representa¬ 
tion could alter the law. At length, 
through the kind and unwearied ex¬ 
ertions of Mr. Dawkins, our Charge 
d’Affaires at Florence, we gamed per- 
iniasion to receive the ashos after the 
bodies werjs consumed. Nothing could 
equal the zeal of Trelawny in carrying 
our wishes iifto elfect. He was inde¬ 
fatigable in his exertions, and full of 
forethought and sagacity in his arrange¬ 
ments. It was a fearful task; he stood 
before us at last, his hands scorched 
and blistered by the flames of the 
funeral-pyre, and by touching the burnt 
relics as he placed them in the recep-" 
tacles prepared for the purpose. And 
there, in compass of that small case, 
was gathered ml that remained on earth 
of hun whose genius and vu’tu^ were 
a crown of glory to the world—whose 
love had been the source of happiness,^ 
peace, and good,—to be buried with* 
him t 

The concluding stanzas of the Adomis 


pointed ^at where the remains ought to 
be deposited; in addition to' which our 
beloved child lav buried in the cemetery 
at Rome. Thitfier Shelley's ashes were 
conveyed; and they rest beneath one 
of the antique weed-^town towers that 
recur at intervals in the circuit of the 
massy ancient wall of Home. He se¬ 
lected the hallowed j)li<ce himself; 
there IS 

‘ tlie sepulchre, 

Oh, not of him, but of our joy I-- 

And giay walls moulder louiid, on 
winch dull Time 

Feeds, like slow fiie upon a hoary 
hi and; 

And one keen pyramid with wedge 
sublime, 

Pavilioning the dust of him who 
planned 

This lefuge for his memory, doth stand 

Like flame translormed to marble; and 
beneath, 

A field is spiead, on which a newer 
band 

Have pitched in Heaven's smile tlieir 
Ciimp of death, 

WelcoiiiJiig him we lose with scaice ex¬ 
tinguished bioath.' 

Could sorrow for the lost, and shud¬ 
dering anguish at the vacancy left be¬ 
hind, be soothed by poetic imaginations, 
there was something ip Shelley’s fate 
to mitigate pangs which’ yet, alas! could 
not be so mitigated; for liard reality 
brings too miserably home to the 
mourner all that is lost of happiness, 
all of lonely uiisolaced struggle that 
remains. Still, though dreams and 
hues of poetry cannot blunt grief, it 
invests his fate with a sublime fitness, 
which those less nearly allied may regard 
with complacency. A year before be 
had poured ilito verse all such id^ 
^out death as give it a glory of its own. 
He had, as it now seems, almost antici¬ 
pated his own destiny; and, when 
the mind figures his skiff wrapped 
fiom sight.by the thunder stoim, a.s 
it was last seen upon the purple sea, 
and then, as the doud of the tempest 
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passed away, no sign remaine | of where 
it had lyjen’—who but will regard 
as a prophecy the last staniia of the 
Adonais ? 

‘ TliG breath wj^ose might I have in 
yoked in song 

Descends on me; my spirit's bark is 
duven, 

Far from the shoie, far from the trem¬ 
bling throng 


Wliosa sails were never to the tempest' 
given ; 

The mas'^y earth^nd spherfed skies are 
riven! 

I am borne d&rkly, fearfully, afar ; 

Whilst burning through the inmost 
veil of Heaven, 

The soul of Adonais, like a star, 

Be.icons from the abode where the Eternal 
are.' 

Putney, May i, 1839 


* Captam Roberts watched the vessel 
With Ins from the top pf the light¬ 
house of Legtiwu, on its homeward track. 
They were off Via Reggio, at6ome4i6>tance 
fi om shore, when a storm was driven over 
the sea. It enveloped them and several 
larger ves.sols m darkness. When the 
cloud passed onwards, Roberts looked a- 
gain, and saw every other vessel sailing 
on the ocean except Oiieir little schooner, 
which had vanished. From that time he 
could scarcely doubt the fatal truth ; yet 
we fancied that they might have been 
diiven towards Elba or Corsica, and so Ifo 


saved. The observation made as to the 
spot where the boat disappeared caused it 
to be found, through the exertions of 
Trelawny for that effect. It had gone 
down in ten fathom water; it had not 
capsiisod, and, except sudi things as had 
floated from her, everything was found on 
board exactly as it had been placed when 
they sailed. The boat itself was unin¬ 
jured. Roberts possessed himself of her, 
and dedked her; but she proved not sea¬ 
worthy, and her shattered planks now lie 
rotting on the shoie of one of the Ionian 
islands, on which she was wrecked. 


TRANSLATIONS , 

fOf the Translations that follow a few wore published by Shelley himsoif, 
otluua by Mrs. Shelley in the Fosthumous Poetm, 1821, or the Podical IForA.,'!, 
lSd9, and the remainder by Mtfdwin (1834,1847), Garnett (1862), Kossetti (1870), 
Forman (1876) and Locock (1903) from the MS. oiigmals. Shelley’s 'JUranslations 
fall between the years' 1818 and 1822.] * ^ 

* HYMN TO mSkCUBY . 

TRANSLATED FROM THE GREEK OF HOMER 
[Published by Mis. SJielley, Posthumous Poems, 1824. This alone of the 
Translations is included in the Harvard MS. book. ‘Fragiueiits of the diafts 
of this and the other Hymns of iluiiicr exist among the Boscombe MSS.’ 
(Forman).] • 

I 

Sing, Muse, the*son of Maia and of Jove, 

The Herald-child, king of Arcadm 
And all its pastoral hilK, \fhom in sweet love 
Having been interwoven, modest*May ^ 

Bore Heaven’s dread Supieme. An antieme grove 5 

Shadowed the cavern where the lovers lay 
In the deep night', unseen by Gods or Men, 

And white-aimed Juno slumbered sweetly then.. 



TBANSUTIONS 


Now, when^the joy of Jove flad its fulfilling, 

And Hea\^n’s tenth moon chronicled her,relief, 
She gave to light a <babe all babes excelling, 

A schemer subtle beyond all belief; 

A shepherd of thin dreams, a cow-stealing,^ * 
A night-watching and door-waylaying tnief. 
Who ’raongst the Gods was soon about to thieve, 
And other glorious actions to achieve. 


The babe was born at the first peep of day; 

He began playing on the lyre at noon,. 

And the same evening did he steal away 
Apollo’s herds;—the fourth day of the moon 
On whi^h him bore the venerable May, 

From her immortal limbs he leaped full soon, 
Nor long could in the sacred cradle keep, 

But out to seek Apollo’s herds would creep. 


Out of the lofty cavern wandering 
He found a tortoise, and cried out—‘A treasure!’ 
(For Mercury first made the tdrtoise sing) 

The beast before the portal at his leisure 
The flowery herbage was depasturing, 

Moving his feet in a deliberate measure 
Over the turf. Jove’s profitable son 
Eying him i'aughed, and laughing thus begun 

V 

*A useful godsend are you to me nowj 
King of the dance, compapion of the feast, h 
L ovely in all your nature I Welcome, you 
Excellent plaything! WJiere, sweet mountain-beast, 
Got you that epecklw shell ? Thus much I know, 
You must come home with me and be my guest; 
You will give joy to me, and I will do 
AH that is in my power to honour you. 

VI 

• 

‘ Better to be at home than out of door. 

So come with me; and though it has be§n said 
That you alive defend from magic power, 

I know you will sing sweetly<,when you’re dead.’ 
Thus having spoken, the quaint infant bore, 

Lifting it from the grass on which it fed 
And grasping it in his delighted hold, 

His treasured prize into the cavern old. ' 

tjS «ow-fttealing] cattle-stealmg ? 
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Thenj scoopinc with aLhisel of^ray steel, j 
He bored the Hfe ana soul out oi the boast.—/ 
Not swifter a svnft thought of woe or \wal , 
Darts through the tumult of a human breast 
Which thronging cares annoy—^not swifter wheel 
The flashes of its torture and unrest 
Out of the dizzy eyes—than Maia’s son 
All that he did devise hath featly done. 


vm 

% 

• • • * • * 

AiT^hrough the tortoise's hard stony skin 
At prc^pio: distances small holes he madOj 
And fastened the cut stems of reeds within, 

And with a piece of leaiflier overlaid 
The open space and hxed the cubits in, • 

Fitting the bridge to both, and stretched o’er all 
Sympnonious cords of sheep-gut rhythmi|;!al. 

' IX 

When he had’wrought the lovely instrument, 

He tried the chords, and made divisJbn meet, 
Preluding with the plectrum, and there went 
Up from beneath his hand ^tumult sw’eet 
Of mighty sounds, and from his lips he sent 
A strain of unpremeditated wit 
Joyous and wild and wanton—such you may 
Hear among revellers on a holiday. 

X • • 

He sung how Jove &nd May of the bright sandal 
Dallied in love not quite Witimate; 

And his own birth, still scoffing at the scandal, 

And naming his own name, aid celebrate; 

His mother’s cafve and servant nadds he planned all 
In plastic verse, her household stuff and state, 
Pereftnial pot, trippet^ and brazen ^an,— 

But singing, he conceived another plan. * 


XI 


• •••••«* 

Seized with a sudden fancy for fresh meat, 

He in his sacred crib deposited 
The hollow lyre, and from the cavern sweet 
Rushed with great leaps up to the mountain’s head. 
Revolving in hia mind some subtle feat 
Of thievish craft, such as a swindler might 
Devise in the lone season of dun night. 

xn • 

Lo! the great Sun under the ocean’s bed has 
Driven steeds and, chariot—thfe child meanwhile strode 
O'er the Pierian mountains clothed in shadows, 

57 stony JSoscombe MS., Earvard MS. ; strong ed. 1864, 
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Where the immortal oxen erf the Goq 
Aie p,i3tured|in the flowering'unmowii|meadoWS, 

And safelv^talled in a remote abode,— ^ 

Tlie ai’cher Argiqjde, <?»late and proud, 

Drove titty from the herd, lowing aloud. 

** XIII ' 

He’drove them wandering o’er the sandy way, 

But, being ever mindful of his craft, 

Backward and forward diove he them astray, 

So that the tracks which seemed before, were aft; 
Ills sandals flien he threw to the ocean spiMy, 

And for each foot he wimight a kind or raft 
Of tamarisk, and tamarisk-Kke sprigs, * 

And bound them in a lump with withy twigs. 

XIY 

And on his feet he tied these s^dals light, 

Tlie trail of whose wide leaves rnight not betray 
His track; and then, a self-sullicing wight, 

Like a man hastening on some distant way, 

He from Pieria’s moiyitain bent his flight; 

But an old man perceived the infant pass 

Down gieoii Onchestus heaped like beds with grass. 

x^ 

The old man stood dressing his sunny vine: 

‘ Halloo ! old fellow with the crooked shoulder! 

You grub those stumps? before they will bear wine 
Metlunlp pven you must glow a little older: 

Attend, I pray, to this advice of mine, •' 

As you would ’scape what might appal a bolder— 
Seeing, see not—and heaiiiig, hear not—and— 

If you have understanding—understauU.’ 

• <»xvi t 

So saying, Hermes roused the oxen vast"; 

O’er shadowy mountain ^d resounding dell, 

And flower-paven plains, great Heimcs passed ; 

Till the black night divine, which favou^’mg fell 
Aiound his steps, grew gray, and morning fast 
Wakened the woild to work, and from ner cell 
Sea-strewn, the Pallantean Moon sublime 
Into her watch-tower just began to climb. 

XVII 

N"W to Alpbeus he had driven aU 
The bioad-foreheaded oxen of ihe Sim ; 

They came unwearied ti^the lofty stall 
And to the water-tioughs which ever run 
Thiough the fre.sh fields—and. when with rushgrass tall 
Lotus and all sweet herbage, every ono. 

Had pastured been, the great God made them move 
Towards the stall in a collected drove. 
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1 

A nifiglity pile of wo(^ the GoQ tlien heaped, j 
And having SQon conceived the mystery / 135 

Of fire, from two smooth laurel branchf« st^ypped 
TI10 bark and rubbed them in his palms;—on high 
Suddenly fOith the burning vapour leaped 
And the divine child saw delightedly.— • 

Mercury first found out for human weal s^o 

Tinder-box, matches, fire-irons, fiint and steel. 


XIX 

And fine dry logs and roots innumerous • 

ll^^thered in a delve upon the ground— 

And knWlod thorn—and instantaneous 
The strength of the fierce llame was breathed around : 
And whilst the might of glorious Vulcan thus 
Wrapped the great pile with glare and roaring sound, 
ITermes dragged forth two heifers, lowing loud," 

Close to the fire—such might was in the God. 

, XX 

And on the earth upon their hacks h^ throw 
The panting beasts, and rolled them o’er and o’er, 
And bored their lives out. Without more ado 
He cut up fat and flesh, anti down before 
Tbe fire, on spits of wood he placed the two, 

Toasting their flesh and ribs, and all the gore 
Pursed in the bowels: and while this was done 
He stretched their hides over a craggy stone, 

• XXI • 

We mortals lot an ox grow old, and then 
Cut it up after long^ consideration,— 

But joyous-minded Iiermes from the glen 
Drew tine fak spoils to the mojje open station • 

Of a flat smooth space, and portioned them; and wl^en 
He had by lot assigned to each*a ration 
Of the twelve Gods, his mind became aware • 

Of all the joys which in religion are. 

XXII 

For the sweet savour of the roasted meat 
Tempted him though immortal. Natlieless 
He checked his hau^ity will and did not eat. 

Though what it cost him words can scarce express, 
And every wish 4 o put such morsels sweet 
Down his most sacred throat, he did repress; 

But soon within the lofty pdrtalled stall 
He placed the fat and flesh and borifes and all. 

XXIII 

And every trace of. the fresh butchery 
And cooking, the God soon made disappear, 

As if it all had vanished through the sky; * 
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He burned the hoofs and h(^s and ^ad and hair,— 

them 


The insatiate ^re devoured them hungrfy;— 

And when no saw that everything was cle;^, 

He quenched the«coaly and trampled the blacK dust, 
And in the stream his bloody sandals tossed. 

« <* 

XXIV 

• 

All night he worked in the serene moonshine— 

But when the light of day was spread abroad 
IIq sought his natal mountain-peaks divine. 

On his long wandering, neither Man nor God 
Had met him, since he killed Apollo’s kine, 

Nor house-dog had barked at him on his road; ^ 

Now he obliqudy through the keyhole passed, 

Like a thin mist, or an autumnal blast. 

, XXV 

Right through the temple of the spacious cave 
He went with soft light feet—as if his tread 
^Fell not on earth; no sound their falling gave: 

Then to his cradle he^ crept quick, and spread' 

The swaddling-clothes about him; and the knave 
Lay playing with the covering of the bed 
With his left hand about his kqees- the right 
Held his beloved tortoise-lyre tight. 

XXVI 

Tliere he lay innocent as a new-born child. 

As gossips say; but though he was a God, 

The Goddessf his fair mother, unbeguiled, • 

Knew all that he had done being abroad: 

‘Whence come you, and from what adventure wild. 

You cunning rogue, and where have you abo;!e 
All tlie long night, clothed in your impudence ? ^ 

What have you done since y 5 u departed hence ? 

•XXVII 

‘Apollo soon Will pass within this gate 
And bind your tender body in a chain ^ 

Inextricably tight, and fast as fate, 

Unless you can delude the God again, 

Even when within his arms—ah, runagate I 
A pretty torment both for Gods and Men 
Your father made when he made you I’—‘Dear mother,* 
Replied sly Hermes, ‘wherefore scold and bother? 

xxvi^ 

‘ As if I were like other habes as old. 

And understood nothing of what is what; 

And^ cared at all to hear my mother scold. 

I in my subtle brain a scneme have got,* 

Wliich whilst the sacred stars round Heaven are rolled 
Will profit you and meaner shall our lot 
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HOMER'S HYMN TO MERCURY 

Be as 3'ou counsel, w|hout gifts or food, * aao 

To fi^end our lives obsdure abode, 

• XXIX / 

‘But we will leave this shadow-peopled•cav^ 

And liv€^among the Gods, and pass each day 
In high communion, sharing what thej^ have 
Of profuse wealth and unexhausted prey; *235 

And from the portion which my father gave 
To Phoebus, I will snatch my share away, 

Which if my father will not—natheless I, 

Who am the king of robbers, can but tiy. • 

, XXX 

‘And, iP^Latona’s son should find me out, ajo 

I’ll countermine him*by a deeper plan; 

I’ll pierce the Pythian temple-walls, though stout. 

And sack the fane of everything I can— * 

Caldrons and tripods of great worth no doubt, 

Each golden cup and polished brazen pan, 335 

All the wrought tapestries and garments gay.’— 

So they together talkedmean while,the JDay 

XXXI 

Aethereal bom arose out of t^e fiood 
Of flowing Ocean, bearing light to men. 

Apollo passed toward the sacred wood, 340 

Which from the inmost depths of its green glen 
Echoes the voice of Neptune,—and there stood 
On the same spot in green Onchestus then ^ § 

That same old aniftial, the vine-dresser, 

Who was employed hedging his vineyard there. 245 

• XXXII 

Latona'suglori^s Son began:—‘I pray , 

Tell, ancient hedger of Onchestus green, 

Wkeiher a drove of kine has pa^ed this way, • 

All heifers with crooked horns? for they h 8 .ve been 
Stolen from the herd in high Pieria, *50 

Whore a black‘bull was fed apart, between 
Two woody mountains in a neighbouring glen. 

And four fierce dogs watched there, unanimous as men. 

XX^^III 

‘And what is strange, the author of this theft 
Has stolen thft fatted heifers every one, *55 

But the four dogs and the black bull are left 
Stolen they were last night at set of sun. 

Of their soft beds and their sweet food bereft.— 

Now tell me, man bom ere the world begun, 

Have you seen any one pass with the cows?'— 

To whom the man of overhanging brows: 

852 neighbouring] neighbour Hwnard MS.^ 
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XXXIV 

‘My friend, it would require nl commoi skill 
Justly to s^k of everything I see: 

On various purposes of good or ill 
Many pass by my vineyard,—and to me 
’Tis difficult to know the invisible ^ • 

Tliougbts, which in all those many minds may be 
Thus much alone I certainly can say, 

I tilled these vines till the decline of day, 

XXXV 

‘And then I tliought I saw, but dare not speak 
With certainty of such a wondrous thing, 

A child, who could not have been born a week, ^ 
Those fair-horned cattle closely following, 

And in his hand he held a polished stick: 

And, as ,(on purpose, he walked wavering 
From one side to the other of the road. 

And with his face opposed the steps he trod.’ 

XXXVI 

Apollo hearing this, passed quickly on — 

No winged omen could have shown more clear 
That the deceiver was his father’s son. 

So the God wraps a purple atmosphere 
Around his shoulders, and like fire is gone 
To famous Pylos, seeking his kine there. 

And found their track and his, yet hardly cold. 

And cried—‘What wonder do mine eyes behold! 

♦ • XXXVII , 

‘ Here are the footsteps of the hornfed herd 
Turned back towards their fields of asphodel 
But these are not the tracks of beast or bird, 

Gray, wolf, or bear, or lion of the dell, ., , 

Or manfed Centaur—sand was Clever stirred 
By man or woman thus! inexplicable! 

Who with unwearied feet could e’er inmress 
The sand with such enormous vestiges r 

XXXVIII ♦ 

‘That was most strange—but this is stranger still!* 
Thus having said, Pnoebus impetuously 
Sought high Cyllene’s forest-cinetuied hill, 

And the deep cavern where dark shadows lie, 

And where the arnbrosial nymnh with happx wiU 
Bore the Saturnian’s love-child, Mercury— 

And a delightful odour from the dew 
Of the hill pastures, at hi% coming, flew. 

XXXIX 

And Phoebus stooped under ther craggy roof 
Arched over the dark cavernMaia’s child 
Perceived th^t he came angry, far aloo^ 
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HOMER’S HYMN TO MERCURY 

About the cows of Which he ^ad been beguiled; 
And! over him the fin# and fragrant woof . 

Of his ambrosial swaddling-clothes he piled—/ 
As among fire-bi'ands lies a burning spa*Ik , 
Covered, oeneath the ashes cold and dark. 


: nre-Di'anas ties a burning 
leneath the ashes cold ant 


spa*K 

dark. 


There, like an infant who had sucked his fill 
And now was newly washed and put to bed, 
Awakef but courting sleep with weary will, 

And gathered in a lump, hands, feet, and head. 

He lay, and his beloved toitoise still • 

Rka pasped and held under his shoulder-blade. 
PhoebTiuJne lovely nnountain-goddess knew, 

Not less ner subtle, swindling baby, who 

XLI 

swathed in his sly wiles. Round every crook * 
Of the ample cavern, for his kine, Apollo 
Looked sharp; and when he saw them not, he took 
The ghtteripg key, and opened three g/eat hollow 
Recesses in the rocK—where many a i^jook 
Was filled with the sweet food immoitals swallow, 
And mighty heaps of silver and of gold 
Were piled within—a wonder* to behold I 

XLII 

And white and silver robes, all overwrought 
With cunning workmanship of tracery sweet— 
Except among the Gods there can be nought , 
In the wide world to be compared with it * 
Latona’s offspring, after having sought 
His herds in every comer, thus did CTeet 
Great Hermes:—‘Littlfe craaled rogue, declare 
Of my ilJ||U3tri^|^ heifers, where Jihey are I 

• XLIIl 

‘ Speak quickly I or a quarrel between us 
Must rise, and the event will be, that I * 

Shall hurl you into dismal Tartarus, 

In fie^ gloom tb dwell eternally; 

Nor shall your father nor your mother loose 
The bars of that black dungeon—utterly 
You shall be cast out from the. light of day, 

To rule the ghosts of men, unblessed as they. 

• XLIY 

To whom thus Hermes slily answered ‘ Son 
Of great Latona, what a sjfeech is this I 
Why come you here to ask me what is done 
With the wild oxen which it seems you miss? 

I have not seen them, nor from any one 
Have heard a word of the whole business; 

336 hurl Sarvard MS., ead, 1839 ; haul ed. 182 i* 
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X 


If you should promise an imrnense rewird, 

I could not toll more than yol now htj^e heard. 

, XLV ' 

‘An ox-stealer ehhuld be both tall and strong, 

And I am but a littjle new-born thing, f 

WliPi yet at least, can think of nothing wrong 
My business is to suck, and sleep, and fling 
The cra<lle-clotlies about me all day long,— 

Or half asleep, hear my sweet mother sing, 

And to be Wished in water clean and warm. 

And hushed and kissed and kept secure from harm. 

XLVI * 

' 0 , let not e’or this quaiTel be averred! 

The astounded Gods would laugh at you, if e’er 
You shoufld allege a story so absurd 
As that a new-born infant forth could fare 
Out of his home after a savage herd. 

I was born yesterda}^—my small feet are , 

Too tender for the roads so hard and rough:— 

And if you think that fnis is not enough, 

XLVl^ 

I swear a great oath, by my father’s head, 

That I stole not your cows, and that I know 
Of no one elsOj who might, or could, or did.— 
Whatever things cows are, I do not know. 

For I hav® oiply heard the name.'—This said, 

He winked as fast as could be, and his brow 
Was wrinkled, and a whistle loud gave he, 

Like one who hears some strange absuijdity. 

, XLVIIl 0 

Apollo gpntly smiled and saidAy, ay,*— 

You cunning httle rascal, tyou will bore 
Many a rich man’s house, and your array 
Of thieves will lay their siege before his door, 

Silent as night, in night: and many a day* 

In the wild glens rough shepherds will deplore 
That you or yours, havmg an appetite, 

Met with their cattle, comi’ade.df the night! 

XLIX 

‘ And this among the Gods shall be your gift, 

To be considered as the lord those 
Who swindle, house-breajj, sheep-steal, and shop-lift;— 
But now if you would not your last sleep doze; 
Cr^l out’’—Thus saying, Phoebus did uplift 
Ime subtle infant in his swaddling clothes, 

And in his arms, according to his wont, 

A scheme dbvisea the iiluatrious Argiphont 
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H0MER’S4HYMN to mercury 

• • . « |« . • « J m 

« • • 9 ^ 

And sneezed and shuddered—Phoebus oifthet grass 
Him threw, and whilst all that he had designed 

TT !♦! im 111 'it ^ 


Towaras tne suoiie oaoe tue loiiowiii^ 
‘ Do not imagine this will get you ofi^ 


hi • 

‘YoiN!|ittle swaddled child of Jove and May!* 

And 'ItHged him By this omen I shall trace 
My noble herds, and you shall lead the way.’— 

Cyllenian Hermes froih the gi’assy place, 

Like one in earnest haste to get away, • 400 

Rose, and with hands lifted towards his face 
Round both his ears up from his shoulders diow 
His swaddling clothes, and—‘What mean you to do 


‘With me, you unkind God?’—said Mercury; 

‘Is it about those cows you ^oase me so? 405 

I wish the race of cows were perished I—I 
Stole not your cows—I do not even know 
What things cows are. Alas! I well may sigh 
That, since I came into this world of woe, 

I should have ever heard the name of one— . • 410 

But I appeal to the •Saturnian’s throne.’ 


, Lin 

Thus Phoebus and the vagi-ant Mercury ^ 

Talked %ith(?llfc coming to an explanation, * 

With adverse purpose*. As for Phoebus, he • 

Soifght not revenge, but only infonnation, ^ 4^5 

And Hermes tried with lies and roguery * 

To cheat Apollo.j-But when no evasion 
Served—for the cunning one his match had found— 

He paced on first over the sandy ground. 


LIT 

• •••*•** 

He of the Silveft Bow the child of Jove 420 

Followed behind, till to their heavenly Sire 
Came both his children, beifutiful as Love, 

And from his eijual balance did requfre 
A judgement m the cause wherein they strove. 

O’er odorous Olympus and its snows 425 

A mui'mming tumult as they came arose,— 

40a Round] Roused id, lB 2 i otfdy. * 
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And from folded depths of the grtAt Hill, 

While Herla es and Apollo reverent stood « 

Before Jove’s thjone,* the indestructible 
Immortals rushed in mighty multitu<le; ^ 

And whilst their seafe in order duo they fill, 

Tlte lofty Thunderer in a careless mood 
To Phoebus said;—‘Whence drive you this sweet prey, 
This herald-baby, born but yesterday?— 


430 


‘ LVI 

‘A most important subject, trjfier, this 
To lay before the Gods!’—‘Nay, Fathet, 
When you have underetood the Dusii\ess, 
Say not that I alone am fond of prey. 

I found this little boy in a recess 
Under Cyllene’s mountains far away— 

A manifest and most apparent thief, 

A scandalmonger beyond all belief. 


nay, 



I 


• LVII 

‘ I never saw his like either in Heaven 
Or upon earth for knavery oi craft;— 

Out of the field my cattlo yester-even, 

By the low shore on which the loud sea laughed. 
He right down to the river-ford had driven; 

And mere astonishment would make you dait 
To see tht double kind of footsteps strange 
He lias impressed wherever he did range. 
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LVIII 

‘ The^ cattle’s track on the black dust, full well 
Is evident, as if they went towards , 

The plfflie from which they; came—that asphodel , 

Meadow, in yvhich 1 feed my many herds,— 

ILis steps were most incomprehensible— 455 

I know not how I can describe in wordst 
Those tracks—he could have gone along the'sands 
Neither upon his feet nor on liis hands 

Liz 

‘He must have had some other stranger mode 
Of moving on: those vestiges immense, * 460 

Far as 1 traced them on the saqdy road, 

Seemed like the trail of oak-toppings:—but thence 
No mark nor track denoting where they trod 
The hard ground gave;—but. working at his fence, 

A Imortal h^ger saw him os he passea • 

To Pylos, with the cows, in fiery haste. 

* 488 wr&th] ruth Harm'd M 3 , 
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HOMER'S HYMN TO MERCURY 

1 LI 

* I folmd that in the d&rk he quietly 
Had sacrificed ^some tows, and before light jf 
Had thrown the‘ashes all dispersedly • 

About the road—then, still as gloomy night, 

Had crept into his cradle, either eye ■ 

Rubbing, and cogitating some new sleight 
No eagle could have seen him as he lay 
Hid ill ^is cavern from the peering day. 

LXI 

‘I taxed him with the fact^ when he averred • 
solemnly that he did neither see 
Nor ew7^had in any manner heard 
Of my Tost cows, whatever things cows be; 

Nor could he tell, thou^ offered a reward. 

Not even who could tell of them to me.’ 

So speaking. Phoebus sate; and Hermes then 
Addieased the Supreme Lord of Gods and Men:— 

^ Lxn 

‘Great Father^ vou know clearly beforehand 
That all which I shall say to you is sooth; 

I am a most veracious person, and 
Totally unacquainted with untruth. 

At sunrise Phoebus came, but with no band 
Of Gods to bear him witness, in great wrath, 

To my abode, seeking his heifers there, 

And saying that I must show him where they are, 

• LXIII • * 

‘Or he would hurl me down the daik abyss. 

1 know that every Apollonian limb 
Is clothed with speed 5 nd might and manliness. 

As a gr^en ^pk with flowers—but unlike him 
I w^as born yesierdaj^ and you may guess 
H<k well knew^ this when he indulged the whim 
Of bullying a poor little new-born thing • 

That slept, ana never thought of cow-driving. 

• LXIV 

‘Am I like a strong fellow who steals kine? 

Believe me, dearest Father—such you are— 

TJiis driving of the herds is none of mine; 

Across ray threshold did I wander ne’er, 

So may I thrive I, I reverence the divine 
Sun and the Gods, and I love you, and care 
Even for this hard accuser—who must know 
1 am as innocent as they or you. • 

LXV 

‘1 swear by these most gloriously-wrought portals 
(It is, you will allow, an oath of mmht) 

Through which the multitude of the Immortals • 
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P^s and topass forever, day and night, 
Devising schemes for the affaVrs of mor^s— 
That I am'ljguiltless; and I will reqftite, 
Although mine enpn\v be ^eat and strong, 

His cruel threat—do thou defend the young!* 

• LXVI 

So ?5peaking, the Cyllenian Aigiphont 
Winked, as if now his adveisary was fitted:— 
And Jupiter, according to his wont. 

Laughed heartily to hear the sub lie-w’i tied 
Infant give such a plausible account, 

And every ^vord a lie. But he remitted 
Judgement at present-and his exhortaticn 
Was, to compose the affair by arbitration. 

LWII 

And thej^ by mighty Jupiter w^ore bidden 
To go forth with a single puipose both, 
Neither the othei‘ chiding nor yet cliidden: 

And Mercury with innocence and truth ^ . 

To load the Avay, and ^low where he had hidden 
The mighty heifers.—Hermes, nothing loth, 
Obeyed the Aegis-bearer’s will— for he 
Is able to persuade all easily. ‘ 
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LXVIII 

These lovely children of Heaven’s highest Lord 
Hastened to Pylos and the pastures wide 
And lofty*st^lls by the Alphean ford, 

Where wealth in the mute night is multiplied 
With silent growth. Whilst Hermes drove the herd 535 
Out of the stony cavern, Phoebus spied 
The liides of those the little babe had slain, 

Stretched on the precipice above the plain. * 

, LXIX , 

‘How W'as it possible,* then Phoebus said, 

‘That you, a little child, born yesterday, 540 

A thing on mother’s milk and kisses fed, • 

Could two prodigious heifers ever flay ? 

Even I myself may well hereafter dread 
Your prowess, offspring of CvUenian May, 

When you grow strong and twl.*—He spoke, and bound 545 
Stiff withy nands the infant’s wrists around, 

LXX 

He might as well have bound tl!e oxen wild; 

The withy bands, though starkly interknit. 

Pell at the feet of the immortal child, 

Loosened by some device of liis quick w;t. 550 

Plioebus perceived himself again beguiled, 

And starad—while Hermes sought some hole or pit, 



HOMER’I HYMN TO MERCUEY 

Looking askance and winking fast as thought, 
Whhre he might hid^ himself 4 md not be caught, 

• LXXI ^ 


Sudden he changed his plan, and with'straflge skill 
Subduedithe stiong Latonian, by the might 
Of winning music, to his mightier wilfj 
Ilis left nand held the lyre, and in his right 
The plectrum struck the chords—unconquerable 
Up from beneath his hand in circling flight 
The gathering music rose—and sweet as Love 
Th^ penetrating notes did lire and move * 


X • LXXII 

Within tlie heart of great Apollo—he 
Listened^ with all lii^ soulj and laughed for pleasure. 
Close to his side stood harping fearlessly , 

The unabashod boy; and to the measure 
Of the sweet lyre, thore followed loud and free 
His joyous voice • for he unlocked the treasure 
Of his deep song, illustrating the birth 
Of the bright Gods, and the dark desert Earth; 
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LXXTJI 

And how to the Immortals every one 
A portion was assigned of all that is; 

But chief Mnemosyne did Maia’s son 
Clothe in the light of his loud melodies;— 

And, as each God was born or had begun, 575 

He in their ordef due and fit degrees • • 

Sung of his birth and being - and did move 
Apollo to unutterable love. 

LXXIV 

Tliese wards ^re winged withjiis swift delight: • 

‘You heifer-stealii^ schemer, well do you , 580 

Deserve that fifty oxen should requite 
Such minstrelsies as I have heard even now. 

Comrade of feasts, little contriving wight, 

One of your secrets I would gladly Icnow, 

Whether the glorious power you now show forth 585 

Was folded up within you at your birth, 


LXXV 

*Or whether mortal taught or God inspired 
The power of \inpremoditated song ? 

Many aivinest sounds have I admired. 

The Olympian Gods and mortal men among; 59 ° 

But such a strain of wondrous, strange, untired, 

And soul-awakening music, sweet and strong, 

Yet did I never hear except from thee, 

Offspring of May, impostor Mercury! 

580 heifer-stealing] heifer-killing Harvard MB. 
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LXXVI 

‘ What Muse,^hat skill, what^mima^ined use, • 595 

What exerc^.e of subtlest art, has given . 

TIw songs such power?—for those who hear may choose 
From tlii’ee, the choicest of the gifts of Heaven, 

Delight, and love, and •sleep,—sweet sleep, whose dlws 
Are sweeter than the balmy tears of even600 
And I, who speak this praise, am that Apollo 
Whom the Olympian Muses ever follow; 


LXXVII 

‘And their delight is dance, and the blithe noise 
Of song and overfloAving poesy ; 

And sweet, even as desire, the liquid voicd 
Of pipes, that fills the clear air thrillingly; 

But never did my inmost soul rejoice 
In this dear work of youthful revelry 
As now. I wonder at thee, son of Jove; 

Thy harpings and thy song are soft as love. 

LXXYIII , 

‘Now since thou hast, although so very small, 

Science of arts so glorious, thus I swear,— 

And let this cornel javelin, keen and tall, 

Witness between us what I pfomise here,— 

That I will lead thee to the Olympian Hall, 
Honoured and mighty, with thy mother dear, 

And many glorious gifts in joy will give thee, 

And even at the ena will ne'er deceive thee.’ 

LXXIX * 

To whom thus Mercury with prudent speech 
‘ Wisely hast thou inquired of my sk^l: 

I envy thee no thing I Know to teach 
Evett this day for both in^w’’ord and will /r' t 
I would h® gentle with thee; thou canst yeach 
All things in thy wise spirit, and thy sill 
Is highest in Heaven among the sons of Jove, 

Who loves thee in the fulness of his love, 

LXXX 

‘The Counsellor Supreme has given to thee 
Diyinest g^ifts, out of the amplitude 
Of his profuse exhaustless treasury; 

By thee, ’tis said, the depths are understood 
Of his far voice; by thee the mystery » 

Of all oracular fates,—and the dread mood 
Of the diviner is breathed up; ev%n I— 

A child—perceive thy migtit and majesty. 

LXXp 

* Thou canst seek out and compass all that -wit 
Cto find or teachyet since, thou wilt, come take 
The lyi-e—he mine the glory giving it— 
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IIOMER'i HYMN TO MERCURY 

• T 

St like the sweet chords, and sing aloud, and wake 
Tll^^ joyous pleasure out of mahy a fit 
Of trancfed sound—and with fleet fingers majie 
Tliy li(iuid-voicld comrade talk with tliee,— 

It can talk measured music eloquently. 

• LXXXII • 

‘Then bear it boldly to the revel loud, 
Lovo-wakening dance, or feast of solemn state, 

A joy‘by niglit or day—for those endowed 
With art and wisdom who interrogate 
It teaclios, babbling in delightful mood 
Ail thiiiM which make the spirit most elate, 

Sootlu>»c the mind* with sweet familiar play, 

Chasing me heavy shadows of dismay. 

LXXXIII 

‘To those who are unskilled in its sweet tongue, • 
Though they should question most impetuously 
Its hidden soul, it gossips something wrong— 

Some senseless and impertinent reply. 

But thou who art as wise as thou a:^ strong 
Canst compass all that thou desirest. I 
Present thee with this music-llowing shell, 

Knowing thou canst interrogate it well. 

LXXXIV 

‘And let us two henceforth together feed, 

On this green mountain-slope and pastoral plain, 
The herds in litigation—they will breed 
Quickly enough 4 o recompense our pain, 

If to the bulls and cows we take good heed;—^ 

And thou, though somewhat over fond of gain, 
Giudge me not half the profit. —Having spoke, 

'I'he si ley he^))foflored, and Apqllo took; 

♦ LXXXV 

And gave him in return the glittering lash, 
Installing him as herdsman;—from the look 
Of Mercury then laughed a joyous flash. 

And then Apollo with the plectrum strook 
T 1 le chords, and from beneath his hands a crash 
Of mighty sounds rushed up, whose music shook 
The soul with sweetness, and-like an adept 
His sweeter voice a just accordance kept, 

* LXXXVI 

The herd went wandering o’er the divine mead, 
Whilst these most beautiful Sons of Jupiter 
Won their swift way up to the snowy head 
Of white Olympus, with the joyous lyre 
Sootliing their journey \ and tlieir father dread 
Gathered them both into familiar 
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Affection sweet,—and then, and now, and ever, 
Hermes must love Him of the^Golden (jjuiver, 

^ Lxxxvn 

To wliom he gav^ the'' lyre that sweetly sounded, 
Which skilfully he held and played thereon. 
Ho ;^iped the while, and far and wide rebounded 
The echo of his pipings; every one 
Of the Olympians sat with joy astounded ; 

While he conceived another piece of fun, 

One of his old tricks—which the God of Day 
Perceiving, saM‘ I fear thee, Son of May 


LXXXVIII • 

‘I fear thee and thy sly chameleon spirit, 

Lest thou should steal my lyie and Brooked bow; 
This glorv and power thou dost from Jove inheiit, 
To teach all craft upon the earth below; 

Thieves love and worship thee—it is thy merit 
To make all mortal business ebb and flow 
By roguerynow, Hermes, if you dare 
By sacred Styx a mighty oath to swear 


LXXXIX 

‘ That you will never rob me, you will do 
A thing extremely pleasing to my heart/ 

Then Mercury sware by the Stygian dew, 

That he would never steal his bow or dait, 

Or lay his hands on what to him was due, 

Or ever Vlo^ld employ his powerful ait , 
Against his Pythian fane. Then Phoebus swore 
There was no God or Man whom he loved more. 

xo 

‘And I will give thee as a good-will token, 

The bojiutitul wand of wemth and happfiiess; 
A perfect three-leaved rod ofegold unbroken, 
Whose magic *will thy footsteps ever bless; 
And whatsoever by Jove’s voice is spoken 
Of earthly or divine from its recess, 

It, like a loving soul, to thee will speak, 

And more than this, do thou forbear to seek. 


xci 

‘ For. dearest child, the divinations high 
which thou requirost, 'tis unlawful ever * 

That thou, or any other deity ^ 

Should understand—and vain were the endeavour; 
For they are hidden in Jove’s mind, and I, 

In trust of them, have sworn ^that I would never 
Butray the counsels of Jove’s inmost will . 

To any God— the oath was terrible. 

* 713 loving] living q;. EoiBsetti, 
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XCII 

‘Ttien, golden-wanded brotheMl ask me not 
To spealc the fates thy Jupiter designed ; g 
But be it mine to tell their various lofc 735 

To the unnumbered tribes of human-kind. 

Let goodtto these, and ill to those be,wroiight 
As I dispense—but he who comes consigned 
By voice and wings of perfect augury 

To n\y great shrine, shall find avail in me. 730 

XCIII 

‘ Him will I not deceive, but will assist; , 

^ut he who comes relying on such birds 
As tli^^Uer vainly,, who would strain and twist 
The ^rpose of the Gods with idle words, 

And deems their knowledge light, he shall have missed 735 
His road—whilst I among my other hoards 
His gifts deposit. Yet, 0 son of May, * 

1 have another wondrous thing to say, 

xciv 

‘There are three Fates, throe virgin Sisters, who 
Rejoicing in their wind-outspeeding wings, 740 

Their heads with flour snowed over white and now, 

Sit in a vale round which Parnassus flings 
Its circling skirts—from the^e I have learned true 
Vaticinations of remotest things. 

My father cared not. Whilst they search out dooms, 745 
They sit apart and feed on honeycombs. 


‘ They, having oatten the fresh honey, grow 
Drunk with divine enthusiasm, and utter 
With earnest willinmiess the truth they*know; 

But if demived of that sweet food, they mutter 750 

All plaisibl^elusionsthese, to you » 

I giveif you ifiquire, they will not stutter; , 

DiJiight your own soul with themany man 
You would instruct may profit if he can. • 

, xcvi 

‘Take these and the fierce oxen, Maia's child— 755 

O’er many a horse and toil-enduring mule, 

O’er jagged-jawed lions, and the wild 
White-tusk 6 d boars, o’er all^ by field^ or pool, 

Of cattle which the mighty Mother mild 
Nourishes in her bosom, thou shalt rule— 760 

Thou dost alone the veil from death uplift— 

Thou givest not—yet this ife a great gift.' 

xcvii • 

Thus King Apollo loved the child of May 
In truth, and Jpve covered’their love with joy. 

Hermes with Gods and Men even from that day 7^5 

761 from Harvard M3. ; of edd 1824, 18S9. 764 thoir love with joy 

Harvard MS. : them with love and joy, edd. 1824, 1889. 
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Minified, and’ wrought the latter much annoy, 

And little profit, going far astra^’ 

llirough the l^un night. Farewell, delightful Boy, 

Of Jove and Maia eprupg,—never by me, 

Nor thou, nor otheV songs, shall unremembered be, 77o 

HOMER’S HYMN TO CASTOR AND POLLUX 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley, P, fT., 1839 , 2nd ed.; dated 1818 .] 

Ye wild-eyed Muses, sii^ the Twins of Jove, 

Whom the fair-ankled Leda, mixed in love 
With mighty Saturn’s Heaven-obscunng Cliild, 

On Taygetus, that lofty mountain wildj 

Brougbt forth in joy: mild Pollux, void of blan*e, 5 

And steed-subduing Castor, heirs ci fame. 

These are the Powers who earth-born mortals save 
And Ships, whose flight is swift along the wave. 

When wintry tempests o’er the savage sea 
Are raging, and the sailors tremblingly 10 

Call on the Twins of Jove with prayer and vow, 
Gathered in fear upon the lofty prow. 

And sacrifice with snow-white lambs,—the wind 
And the huge billow bursting close behind, 

Even then beneath the welt3ring waters bear 15 

The staggering ship—they suddenly appear. 

On yellow wings rushing athwart the sky, 

Andl lull the blasts in mute tranquillity. 

And strew the waves on the white Ocean’s bed, 

Fair oAea of the voyage; from toil and dread 20 

The sailors rest, rejoicing in the sight, 

And plough tho. quiet sea in safe delight. 

. HOMER’S HYMN TO THE MO^N 

[Published by Mrs. ShoUey, P. TT., 1839 , 2 na ed.; dated 1818 .] 
Daughtees of Jove, whose voice is melody. 

Muses, who know and rule all minstrelsy, 

Sing the wide-winged Moon ! Around ^he earth. 

From her immortal head in Heaven shot forth. 

Far light is scattered—boundless glory springs; 5 

Where’er she spreads her many-beaming wings 
The lampless air glows round her golden crown. 

But when the Moon divine from Heaven is gone 
Under the sea, her beams within abide. 

Till, bathing her bright limbs in Oceania tide, 10 

Clothing her form itu.garments glittering far, 

And having yoked to her immortal car 
The beam-invested steeds whose necks on high 
Curve back, she drives to a remoter sky 

767 going] wi^dering Hamrd US. 6 Bteed-subduing mend. EossetH; 
Bteel-subdoing i 889 f , 2 nd ed. 
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A western Crescent, borne impetuously. ’ 15 

! Then is made full the c^’cle of her light. 

And as ^^he m’dws, her beams more bri^t and bright 
Are poured from Heaven, where^she ^ novenng then, 

A wonder and a sign to mortal men. 

"rtiG Son of Saturn with this glorious Power 20 

Mingled in love and sleep-to worn she boro 
Paiiaeia, a bright maid of beauty rare 
•Among the Gods, whose lives eternal are. 

Hail Queen, great Moon, white-armed Divinity, 

^ Fair-haired and favourable! thus with thee 25 

> My song beg^inning, by its music sweet 
Sii^ll make immoital many a gloiious feat 
Of demigods, with lovely lips, so well 
Which minstrels, seivants of the Muses, tell, 

HOMER’S HYMN TO THE SUN 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley, P. W., 1 S 39 , 2nd cd.; dated 1818 .] 
OFFSPSaiNQ of Jove, Calliope, once more 
To the bright Sun, thy hymn-of music pour: 

Whom to the child of star-clad Heaven and Earth 
Euryphaessa, large-eyed nymph, brought forth; 
Euryphaessa, the famSd sister fair 5 

Of great Hypeiion, who to him did bear 
A race of loveliest children; the young Morn, 

Whose arms are like twin roses newly born. 

The fair-haired Moon, and the immortal Siyi, 

Who borne*by heavenly steeds his race floui run 10 
Unconquerably, illuming the abodes 
Of moital Men and the eternal Gods. 

Fiercely look forth his awe-inspiring eyes, 

BeneltS his golden helmet, whence arise ' 

And ai’e shot forth afar, clear beams of lights 15 

His countenance, with radiant gloiy bright, 

Beneath his graceful locks far i^nes ifround, 

And the ](]ght vest with which his limbs are bound. 

Of woof aethereal delicately twined, 

Glows in the stream df the uplifting wind. 20 

His rapid steeds soon bear him to tne West; 

Where their steep flight liis hands divine arrest, 

And the fleet car witn yoke of gold, which he 
Sends from bright Heaven beneath the shadowy sea. 

HOMER’S HYMN TO THE EARTH: MOTHER OF ALL 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley, P. Tr.,* 1839 , 2 nd ed.; dated 1818 .] 

0 UNIVERSAL Mother, who dost keep 
From everlasting thy foundations deep, 

Eldest of things, Great Earth, 1 sing of thee! 

All shapes that have their dwelling in the >sea. 
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All thingi^ that fly, or on the ground divine 5 

Live, move, and there are nourished-these are thine; 
These from thy wealth thou dost sustain; from thee 
Fair babes S,re born, and fruits on every tree 
Hang ripe and large, revered Divinity! 

The life of mortal men beneath thy sway lo 

Is held; thy power both gives and takes away! 

Happy are they whom thy mild favours nourish; 

All things unstinted round them grow and flourish. 

For them, endures the life-sustaining field 

Its load of harvest, and their cattle yield 15 

Large increase, ana their house with wealth is filled. 

Such honoured dwell in cities fair and free, 

The homes of lovely women, piosperously; 

Their sons exult in youth’s new budding gladness, 

And their fresh daughters free from care or sadness, 20 
With bloom-inwoven dance and happy song. 

On the soft flowers the meadow-grass among. 

Leap round them sporting—such delights by thee 
Aio given, rich Power, revered Divinity. 

Mother of gods, thou Wife of starry Heaven, 25 

Farewell! be thou propitious, and be given 
A happy life for this brief melody, 

Nor thou nor other songs shall unremembered be. 


HOMER’S HYMN TO MINERVA 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley, P. W., 1839 , 2 nd ed.; dated 1818 .] 

I SING the glorious Power with azure- eyes, 

Atlnmian Pallas! tameless, chaste, and wise, 

Trih)genia, town-preserving Maid, 

Revered and mighty; from his awful head 

Whom Jove brought forth, in warhke armour dressed, S 

Golden, aU i^diantl wonder strange possessed 

The everlasting Gods that Shape to see, , 

Shaking a javelin keen, impetuously 
Rush from the crest of Aegis-boaring Jove; 

Fearfully Heaven was shaken, and did move 10 

Beneath the might of the Cerulean-eyed; 

Earth dreadfully resounded, far and wide; 

And, lifted from its depths, the sea swelled high 
In puiplo billows, the tide suddenly 
Stood still, and great Hyperion's son long time 15 

Checked his swiit steeds, till, where she stood sublime, 
Pallas from her immortal shoulders threw 
The arms divine; wise Jove rejoiced to yiew. 

Child of the Aegis-bearer, hail to thee, 

N*r thine ^nor others' praise‘shall unremembered be. 


20 
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X 

HOMER’S HYMN TO VENUS 

'[Published by Garnett, Bdica^f Shelley, 1862 ; dated 1818,] 

[Vv. *-5S, with some omissions.] ' 

Muse, sing the deeds of golden Aphrodite, 

Who wakens with her smile the lulled delight 

Of swfeet desire, taming the eternal kings 

Of Heaven, and men, and all the living things 

That fleet along the air, or whom the sea, 5 

Or earth, with her maternal ministry, 

Nourish innumerable, thy delight 
All seek_ ^ O crowned Aphrodite! 

^Three spirits canst thou not deceive or quell:— 

Mium’va, child of Jove, who loves too well lo 

Fiorcfe- war and mingling combat, and the fame 
Of glorious deeds, to heed thy gentle flame. 

Diana golden-shafted queen, 

Is tamed not by thy smiles; the shadows green 

Of the wild woods, the bow, the ... 15 

And piercing cries amid the swift pursuit 

Of beasts among waste mountains,—such delight 

Is hors, and nieu who know and" do the right. 

Nor Satuin’s fiist-born daughter, Vesta chaste, 

Whom Neptune and Apollo wooed the last, 20 

Such was the will of ae^s-beaiing Jove; 

Rut sternly she refused the ills 01 Love, 

And by her mighty Father’s head she swore 
An oath not unperformed, that evermore 
A yiigin she would live mid deities ^ 23 

Divine: her father, for such gentle ties * 

Renounced, gave glorious gifts—thus in his hall 

She sits and feeds luxuriously. O’er’all 

In every fane, heV honours first arise 

Froj®. nnw^the eldest of I^vinities. .. 30 

^ These spirits she persuades not, nor deceives, - 
*But none beside escape, so w'bll she weaves 
Her unseen toils; nor mortal men, nor gods 
Who live seciire in their unseen abodes. 

She won the soul of him^ whose fierce delight 35 

Is thunder-first in glory and in might. 

And, as she willed, his mighty mind deceiving, 

With mortal limbs his deathless limbs inweaving, 
Concealed him from his spouse and sister fiur, 

Whom to wise Saturn ancient Khea bare, 4® 

but in return, 

In Venus Jove did softf desire awaken, 

That by her own enchantment# overmken, 

She might, no more from human imion free, 

Burn for a nursling of mdrtality. ^ 45 

For once, amid the assembled Deities, . 

The laughter-loving Venus from her eyes , * 
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Shot forth the light of a soft starlight smile, 

And boasting said, that she? secure the while, 

Could biing at will to the assembled Gods 50 

The mortal tenants of earth’s dark abodes, 

And mortal otlspring from a deathless stem 
She could produce gin scorn and spite of tlicin. 

T"herefore he poured desire into her breast 
Of young Anchises, _ 55 

Feeding nis herds among the mossy fountains 
Of the wide Ida’s many-folded mountains,— 

Whom Venus saw, and; loved, and the love clung 
Like wastmg fire her senses wild among. 

THE CYCLOPS 
A SATYRIC DRAMA 

TRANSLATED FROM THE GREEK OF EURIPIDES 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley, Posthumous Poems, 1824 , dated 1819 
Amongst the Shelley MSS. at the Bodleian there is a copy, ‘ practically 
complete,' which has been collated by Mr. C. D.^ Locock. See 
Examination, &c., 1903, pp. 64r-70. ‘Though legible throughout, 
and comparatively free fiom corrections, it has the appearance of 
being a first draft ’ (Locock).] p 

SiLENus. I Ulysses. 

Chokos ot Sattbs. I The Cyclops. 

SUenus. 0 Bacchus, what a world of toil, both now 
Ajid ere these hmbs were overworn with age, 

Have I entJured for thee I First, when thqu fled’st 
The mountain-nymphs who nursed thee, driven afar 
By the strange madness Juno sent upon thee; 5 

Then in the Battle of the sons of Earth, 

When I stood foot by foot close to thy side, 

No unfaropitious fellow-combat'Ant, 

And, ariviM through his shield my wingfed spear. 

Slew vast Enceladus. Consider now, 10 

Is it a dream ol which I speak to thee? 

By Jove, it is not, for you have the trophies I 
And now I suffer more than all before. 

For when I heard that Juno had devised 
A tedious voyage for you, I put to sea 15 

With all my children quaint in search of you, 

And I myself stood on the beak6d prow 
And fixea the naked mast and all my boye ^ 

Leaning upon their oars, with splash and strain 
Made t^ite with foam the green &nd purple sea,— ao 

And so we sought you, kilig. We were sailing 
Malea, when an eastern wind arose. 

And drove us to this waste Aetnean rock; 

93 JB.; wild i8Si ; where waste « cancelled for wild ’ 

(Locock). ,, 
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The one-eyed children of the Ocean God, 

Tlie "man-destroying Cyclopses, 'inhabit, 25 

On this wild shore, thiir solitary caves, / 

And one of these, named Polypheme, has capgnt ns 
To be his slaves; and so, for all delight 
Of Bacchic .sports, sweet dance and melody, 

We keep this lawless giant’s wandering flocks. 30 

My sons indeed, on far declivities, 

Yoiir^ things themselves, tend on the youngling sheep, 

But i remain to fill the water-casks. 

Or sweeping the hard floor, or ministering 

?*onie impious and abominable meal 35 

To tlie fell Cyclops., I am weaned of it! 

And noN^ must scrape up the littered floor 
With this great iron rake, so to receive 
My absent master and his evening she<^ 

In a cave neat and clean. Even now 1 see 40 

My children tending the flocks hitherward. 

Ua! what is this? are your Sicinnian measures 
lixen now tli^i same, as when with dance and song 
You brought young Bacchus to Althaea’s halls? 

Chorus of Saijjrs. 

STl^OPHE 

Wliere has he of race divine 45 

Wandeied in the winding rocks? 

Here the air is calm and fine 
For the father of the flocks;— 

Here the grass is soft and sweet, ' 

And the fiver-eddies meet 50 

In the trough beside the cave, , 

Bright as in*their fountain wave.— 

Neither here, nor on the dew 
» OlHihe lawny uplands feeding? ' 

Oh, you cdtne I—a stone at you 55 

Will I throw to mend your breeding;— 

Get along, you horntid thing, * 

Wild, seditious, rambling I 

EPODE 

An lacchic melody 

To the golden Aphrodite 60 

Will I Uft, as erst dill I 
Seeldng her and her delight 
With the Maenads, whose white feet 
To the music glance and fleet. 

Bacchus, 0 beloved, whore, 65 

Shaldng wide thy yellow nair, 

Wanderest thou alone, afar? 

To the nne-eyed Cyclops, we, 

Who by right thy servants are, 

Minister m misery, ’ 70 
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In these wretched goat-skins clad, 

Far from thy dehg,'hts and thee. 

SUmus. Be'’silent, .sons : command the slaves to drive 
The gathered flocks into the rock-roofed cave. 

Chorus. Go I But what needs this serious haste, 0 father? 

Stlems. I see a Grecian vessel on the coast, 7 6 

And thence the rowers with some general 
i^proaching to this cave.—About their necks 
Hang empty vessels, as they wanted food, 

And water-naeks.—Oh, miserable strangers! 8o 

Whence come they, that they know not what and who 
My master is, approaching in ill hour 
The inheritable roof of Polypheme, 

And the Cyclopian jaw-bone, man-destroying? 

Be silent, Satyrs, while I ask and hear 85 

Whence coming, they arrive the Aetnean hill. 

Ulysses Friends, can you show me some clear water-spring, 
The remedy of our thirst? Will any one 
Furnish with food seamen in want of it? 

Ha! what is this? W-? seem to be arrived 9° 

At the blithe court of Bacchus. I observe 
This sportive band of Satyrs near the caves. 

First let me greet the elder.—Hail! 

Silems. Hail thou, 

0 Stranger! tell thy country and thy race. 

Uhsses. The Ithacan Ulysses and the king 95 

Of Cfephalonia. 

Sdenus. ‘ • Oh! I know the man, 

Wordy and shrewd, the son of Sisyphus. 

Ulysses. I am the same, but do not rail upon me.— 

Silems. Whence sailing do you come to Sicily? 

Uly/ises. From Ilion, and from the Trojan toils. 100 

SUenus. How, touched yoif not at you^ paternal shore? 

Ulyssek. The strength of .tempests nore me here by force. 

Stlenus. The self-same accident occurred to me, 

Ulysses. Were you then driven here by stress of weather? 

SUenus. Following the Pirates who had kidnapped Bacchus. 

Ulysses. What land is this, and who inhabit it?— 106 

Siknus. Aetna, the loftiest peak in Sicily. 

Ulysses. And are there walls, and tower-surrounded towns ? 

SUmus. There are not.—These lone rocks are bare of men. 

Ulysses, And who possess the land? the race of beasts? 

Silenus. ^clops, who live in caverns, not in houses. m 

Ulysses. Obeying whom? Or is the state popular? 

Silenus. Shepherds; np one obeys any in aught. 

Ulysses. How live they? do they sow the com of Ceres? 

SUmus. On milk and cheesy and on the flesh of sheep. 115 

Ulysses. Have they the Bromian drink from the vine’s 
stream ? 

SUenus. Ah I no; they live in an ungracious land. 
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Ulysses, And are they just to strangers ?—hospitable ? 
SU^nus. They think the syye<#test thing a stranger brings 
Is his own fleshy ♦ > 

Ulysses. What! do they eat ^an’| fifoh? 120 

Silenus. No one comes here who is not eaten up. 

Ulysses. eThe Cyclops now—where isjbe? Not at home? 
Silenus. Absent on Aetna, hunting with his dogs. 

Ulysses. Know’st thou what thou must do to aid us hence? 
Sileni^s. I kiioAv not: we will help you all we can. 125 

Ulysses. Provide us food, of which we are in want. 

Silenus. Here is not anything, as I said, but meat. 

UJysscs. But meat is a sweet remedy for hunger. 

Silenus. Cow’s mjlk there is, and store of curdled cheese. 
Ulysses:\Biing out:—I would see all before I bargain. 
Silenus. ^ut now much gold will you engage to give? 
Ulysses. I bring no gold, but Bacchic juice. 

^Silenus. Oh,* joy I 

Tis long since these dry lips were wet with wine. 

Ulysses. Maron, the son of the God, gave it me. 

WJiom I have nursed a baby in my arms. 135 
The son of Bacchus, for j^our clearer knowledge. 
Have you it now?—or is it in the ship? 

Old man, this skin contains it, which you see. 
Why, this would hardly be a mouthful for me. 
Nay, twice as much as you can draw from thence. 140 
You speak of a fair fountain, sweet to me. 

Would you first taste of the unmingled wine? 

’Tis just—tasting invites the purchaser. 

Here is*the cup, together with the skirf. 

Pour: that the draught may fillip my remembrance. 
See I 

PapaiapaxI what a sweet smell it has! 146 
Ynu see it then?— 

^ •’By Jove, no! but I sinell it. 

Taste, that you may not praise it in words only. 
Babai 1 Great Bacchus* calls me foi^h to dance I 


Silenus. 
Ulysses. 
Silenus. 
Ulysses. 
Silenus. 
Ulysses. 
Silenus. 
Ulysses. 
Silenus. 
Ulysses. 
Silenus. 
Ulysses. 
Silenus. 
Ulysses. 
SilenusT 
Ulysses. 
Silenus. 
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Ulysses. 
S-denus. 
Ulysses. 
Silenus. 
Ulysses. 
Silenus. 


150 


Did it flow sweetly down your throat? 

So that it tingled i^o my very nails. 

And in addition I will give you gold. 

Let gold alone I only unlock the cask. 

Bring out some chdeses now, or a young goat 
That will I do, despising any master. 155 

Yes, let me drinlf one cup, and I ^11 give 
All that the Cyclops feed upon their mountains. 

• • • • • ^ * * 

Chorus. Ye have taken Troy and laid your hands on Helen? 

Ulysses. And utterly destroyed the race of Priam. 

• ••• •• • 

Silenus. The wanton wretch! she was bewitched to see 160 
The many-coloured anklets and the chain • 
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Of woven gold wLicli girt the neck of Paris, 

And so she left that good man- Menelaus. 

'J’liore should he no more women m tlu world 

But such as a^e reseryed for me alone.— if >5 

See, here are shel^p, ahd here are goats, Ulysses, 

Hei’e are unsparing cheeses of pressed milk; 

J'ake them; depart with what good speed ye may; 

First leaving my reward, the Bacchic dew 
Of joy-inspiring giapes. 

Ulysses. Ah me! Alas! 17° 

What shall we do? the Cycloj)s is at hand! 

Old man, we perish! whither can we fly? 

Silenns. Hide yourselves quick within that hollow rock. 
Ulysses. "Twere perilous to fly into the net. 

Silenus. TJie cavern has recesses numberless; 175 

Hide yourselves quick. 

Ulysses. That will I never do! 

The mighty Troy would be indeed disgraced 
It I should fly one man. How many times 
Have I withstood, with shield immovable, 

Ten thousand Phrygians !-if I needs must die, 180 

Yet will I die with glory;—if I live, 

The praise which I have gained will yet remain. 

S'llmus. What, ho! assistance, comrades, haste, .assistance! 

The Cyclops, Silenus, Ulysses ; Chorus. 

Cyclops. What is this tumuli? Bacchus is not here, 

Nor tympanies nor brazen castanets. 185 

How are my young lambs in the cavorn? Milking 
Their dams or playing by their sides? And is 
The new cheese prcjssed into the bulrush baskets? 

Speak! I’ll beat some of you till you rain tears— 

Look np, not downwards when I speak to you.,, 190 

Sileftus. See! ^ I now gape Jupiter Ijimseirr; 

I stare upon Orion and the stars. 

Cydops, Well, is the diniier fitly cooked and laid? 

Silenm. All toady, if your throat is ready too. 

Cyclops. Are the bowls full of milk besi^s? 

IS'denus. . ^ O’er-brimming; 

So you may drink a tunful if you will. 196 

(fyclops. Ts it ewe’s milk or cow’s milk, or both mixed?— 
Sdenus. Both, either; only pray don’t swallow me, 

Cyclops. By no means,- 

•,*•••• • 

What is this crowd I see beside the stalls? 200 

Outlaws or thieves? for near ray'cavern-home 

I see my young lambs cofupled two by two 

With willow bands; mixed with my cheeses lie 

Their implements; and this old fellow here 

Has his bald head broken with stripes. 

SUenus. ^ > Ah me I 205 
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I have been beaten till I burn with fever. 

C^dops, By whom? Who Irfid his fist upon your head? 
menus. Those menj because I would not sufi^r them 
To steal your gbods. , ^ 

Cydops. Did not the rascals know 

I ain a God, sprung from the race of Dieaven? 210 

Silcnus. I told them so, but they bore olf your things,. 

And ate the cheese in spite of all I said, 

And carried out the lambs—and said, moreover, 

They'd pin you down with a thiee-cubit collar. 

And pull your vitals out through your one eye,, 315 

Fuiaow your back with stripSs, then, binding you, 

Throw you as balli^t into the ship’s hold, 

And theii;^eliver you, a slave, to move 
Enormous Focks, or found a vestibule. 

Oydops. In truth? Nay, haste, and place in order quickly 
The cooking-knives, and heap upon the heartli, * 221 

And kindle it, a great faggot of wood.— 

As soon as they are slaughtered, they shall fill 
My belly, broihng warm from the live coals, 

Or boiled and seethed within the bubjiling caldioiL 325 

I am quite sick of the wild mountain game ; 

Of st^s and lions I have gorged enough, 

And Igrow hungry for the IJosh ot men. 

Silenus. Nay, master, sometlimg new is veiy pleasant 
After one thing forever, and of late 230 

Very few strangers have approached our cjive. 

Ulysses. Hear, Cyclops, a plain tale on the other side. 

We, wanting to bqy food, came fioin our ahi{> » 

Into the neighbourhood of your cave, and heie 

This old Silenus gave us in exchange , 235 

These lambs for wiiie^ the which he took and drank, 

And all by n^^ual compact, without foice. 

Tliere is^o w 5 l»d of truth in w#iat he says, * 

For slyly he was selling all your store. • 

Hilenus. I? May you iiorish, ’Wretch— 

Ulysses. If 1 speak false! 

Silenus. Cycloi-®, I swear by Neptune who begot thee, 241 
By mighty Triton and by Ne^eus .old, 

Calypso and the glaucous Ocean Nymjihs, 

The sacred waves and all the race of fishes— 

Be these the witnesses, my dear sweet master, 245 

My daiJing little Cyclops, that I never 
Gave any of your stores to these false strangers 
If I speak false may those whom most I love, 

My children, perish wretchedly! 

Clioms. There stop! 

I saw him giving these things to the strangers. 250 

If I speak false, tljen may mV father perish, 

But do not thou wrong liospicality. 

3i 6 Funow B .; Tortar« {mdently misread Jor Furrow*) 1324 . 
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Cyclops. You lie! I swear that he is juster far 
Than Khadamanthus—I trust ?jiore_in him. 

But let me asjc, whence have ye sailed, 0 strangers? 
Who are youi> And what city nourished ye? 
Ulysses. Our race is Ithacan—having destroyed 


Cyclops. What, have ye shared in the unenvied spoil aOo 
Of the false Helen, near Scamander’s stream? 

Ulysses. The same, having endured a woM toil 

Cydops. Oh, basest expedition! sailed ye not 
From Greece to Phrygia for one woman’s sake? 

Ulysses. ’Twas the Gods’ work—no mortal was in fault. 265 
But, 0 great Offspring of the Ocean-King,' 

We pray thee and admonish thee with ft^dom, 

That thou dost spare thy friends who visit thee, 

And places no impious food within thy jaws. 

For ill the depths of Greece we have upreared 270 

Temples to thy great Father, which are all 

His nemos. The sacred bay of Taenarus 

Remains inviolate, and each dim recess 

Scooped high on the Mmean promontory, 

And a^ry Sunium’s silver-veined crag, 275 

Which divine Pallas keeps unprcfaned ever, 

The Gerastian asylums, and wliate’er 

Within wide Greece our enterprise has kept 

From Phrygian contumely; and in which 

You have a common care, for you inhabit 280 

The skirts «f jKrecian land, under the root| 

Of Aetna and its crags, spotted with fire. 

Turn then to conveme under human laws, 

Receive us shipwrecked suppliants, and provide 

Food, clothes, and fire, and hospitable gifts; 285 

Nor fixing upon oxen-piercing spits 

Our limbs, so fill your belly ana your ja#s. 

Priam’s wide land has widolSred Greece enough; 

And weapon-wifigfed murder heaped together 

Enough of dead, and wives are husbandless, 290 

And ancient women and gr^y fathers wail 

Their cliildless ageif you shoWd roast the rest— 

And ’tis a bitter feast that you prepare— 

Where then would any turn ? • i et be persuaded; 

Forgo the lust of your jaw-bone; prefer 295 

Pious humanity to wicked will: 

Many have bought too dear their evil joys. 

Siknus. Let me advise you, do not spare a morsel 
Of all his flesh. If you sltould eat his tongue 


You would become most eloquent, 0 Cyclops. 
Cyclops. Wealth, my good feHow, is the wi 


All other things are a pretence and boast 
What are my father’s ocean promontories, 


wise man’s God, 
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The sacred rocks whereon he dwells, to me? 
Stranger, I laugh to scorn Jove^s thunderbolt, 

I know not that his strength is more than mine. 

As to the rest I "care not.—When he pours / 
Rain from above, I have a close pavilion' ’ 

Under this jock, in which I lie supine. ^ 

Feasting on a roast calf or some wild neast, 

And drinking pans of milk, and gloriously 
Emulating the thunder of nigh Heaven. 

And when the Thracian wind pours down the snow, 
I wrap my body in the skins of beasts, 

Kindle a nre, and bid the snow whirl on. 

The earth, by force, whether it will or no. 

Bringing fm’ih gras^, fattens my flocks and herds, 
Which, to what other (|od but to myself 
And this great belly, fimt of deities, 

Should I be bound to sacrifice? I well know 


The wise man’s only Jupiter is this, 

To eat^ and drink during his little day, 

And give himself no care. And as for those 
Who complicate with laws the life of man, 

I freely give them tears for their rewalrd. 

I will not cheat my soul of its delight. 

Or hesitate in dining upon yogi 

And that I may be quit of aU demands. 

These are my hospitaole giftsfierce fire 
And yon ancestral caldron, which o’er-bubbling 
Shall finely cook your miserable flesh. 

Creep in!— ^ „ v 


Ulysses. Ai! ai! I have escaped the Ti’pjan toils, 
1 have escaped the sea, and now I fall 
Under the cruel grasp of one impious man. 

0 Pallas,»MisTOss, Goddess, sprung from Jove, 
Now, now, assist m^l Mightier toils than Troy 
Are theseI totter on the chasnfs of peril 
And thou who inhabitest the thrones • 

Of the bright staif, look, hospitable Jove, 

Upon this outrage of thy deity, 

Otherwise be considered as ntf God I 
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Chorus (alone). 

For your gaping gulf and your* gullet wide, 

The ravin is ready on every side, 

The limbs of the strangers are cooked and done:* 345 

There is boiled meat and r^t meat, and meat from the com. 
You may chop it, ana tear it, and gnash it for fun, 

An hmry goat’s-skin contains the whole. 

Let me but escape, and ferry ipe o’er 
The stream of your wrath to a safer shore. 

344 ravin Rosser ; speU ravine in B , tdd, J&SI, 1889. 
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The Cyclops Aetnean is cruel aud bold, 

He murders the strangers^ 

That sit on his hearth, " 

And drea 1 *s no avengers 

To rise froln the eai*th. 355 

He roasts the men before they are cold, 

He snatches them broiling from the coal, 

And from the caldron pulls them whole, 

And minces their flesh and gnaws their bone 
With his cursfed teeth, till all bo gone. 360 

Earewell, foul pavilion; 

Farewell, rites of dread! 

The Cyclops vermilion, 

With slaughter uncloying, 

Now feasts on the dead, ,, 365 

In the flesh of strangers Joying! 

Ulf/ssesp 0 Jupiter I I saw witnin the cave 
Hori’ible things; deeds to be feigned in woids, 

But not to be believed as being done. 

Chot us. What I sawest thou the impious Polvpheme 370 
Feasting upon your loved companions now? 

Ulysses. Selecting two, the plumpest of the crowd. 

He grasped them in his hands.— 

Chorus. Unhappy man! 

*••••• •« 

Ulpses. Soon as we came into this craggy place, 

Kindling a fire, he cast on the broad hearth 375 

The knotty hmbs of an enormous oak, 

Three waggqp-loads at least, and then he ^trewed 
l^on the ground, beside the red firelight, 

Ills couch of pine-leaves; and he milked the cows, 

And pouring torth t;he white milk, filled a bowl 3 So 

Three cubits wide and four in depth, as much 

As would contain ten am])ho’‘ae, and bound 

With ivy wreaths; then placed upon the fire 

A brazen pot to boil, and iSiade red hot 

The points of ^pits, not sharpened with the sickle, 385 

But with a fruit tree bough, and with the jaws 

Of axes for Aetnean slaughterings*. 

And when this. God-abandpned* Cook of Hell 

Had made all ready, he seized two of us 

And killed them in a kind of -measured manner; 390 

For he flung one against the brazen rivets 

Of the huge caldron, and seized the other 

By the foot^ tendon, and knocked out his brains 

Upon the sharp edge of the craggy stone: 

Then peeled his flesh wiMi a gi’eat cooking-knife 395 

And put him down to roast. The other’s Hmbs 
369 not to be believed B. ; not believed 1824 , , 382 ten cj, Swinburne ; 

four J 824 ; four cancelled for ten (possibly) B. 

* I coufese I do not underatand this.—[S hbliev's Not® ] 
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He chopped into the caldron to be boiled. 

And “I, with the tears raining fe'om my eyes, 

Stood- near the Cyclopati ministering to him; 

The rest, in the recesses of the cave, 

Clung to the rock like bats, bloodless with i^ar. 
When he was filled with my companions’ flesh, 

He threw himself upon the ground and sent 
A loathsome exhalation from his maw. 

Then a divine thought came to me. I filled 
The cup of Maron, and I offered him 
To taste, and said‘ Child of the Ocean God, 

Behold what drink the vines ( 5 f Greece produce, 

The exultation and the joy of Bacchus.’ 

He, satiatnd with his unnatural food, 

Received irj^and at one,draught drank it off. 

And taking my hand, praised me‘ Thou hast given 
A sweet draught after a sweet meal, dear guest.^ 

And I, perceiving that it pleased him, filled 
Another cup, well knowing that the wine 
Would woun(| him soon and take a sure revenge. 

And the charm fascinated him, and I 
Plied him cup after cup, until the diudk 
Had warmed his entrails, and he sang aloud 
In concert with my wailing fellow-seamen 
A hideous discord—and the cavern rung. 

1 have stolen out, so that if you will 
You may achieve my safety and your own. 

But say, do you desire, or not, to fly 
This uncompanionable man, and dwell v 

As was your wont Wong the Grecian Nymphs 
Within the fanes of your beloved God? 

Your father there within agrees to it. 

But he is weak and overcome with wine, 

And cau^t a^^‘ with bird-lime-hy the cup, 

He claps his wings ^nd crows in doting joy. > 

You*wlio are young escape with ftie, and find 
Bacchus your ancient friend; unsuited he 
To this rude Cyclpps. 

Chorus, Oh my dearest friend, 

That I could see that day, and leave for ever. 

The impious Cyclops. 

• • • • ♦ 

Ulysses. Listen then what a punishment I have 
For this fell monater, how secure a flight , 

From your hard servitude. 

Chorus. 0 sweeter far 

Than is the music of an Asian lyre * 

Would be the news of Polypheme destroyed. 

Ulysses.^ Delighted with the Bacchic dnnk he goes 
To cw his brother’Cyclops—who inhabit 

416 take] grant {m altmMiitt) B* , 
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A village upon Aetna not far off. 

Choms. I understand, catcliiing him when alone 445 

You think bv some measure to dispatch him, 

Or thrust hiiilffrom the precipice. 

Ulysses, " ^ '' ^ Oh no; 

Nothing of that kind; my device is subtle. 

Clm'us. How thenr I heard of old that thou wert wise. 
Ulysses. I will di^uade him from this plan, by saying 450 
It were unwise to give the Cyclopses 
This precious drink, which if enjoyed alone 
Would make life sweeter for a longer time. 

When, vanquished by the Bacchic power, he sleeps, 

There is trunk of olive wood within, 455 

Whose point having made sharp with thiis good sword 
I will conceal in fire, and when I seq 
It is alight, will fix it, burning yet. 

Within the socket of the Cyclops’ eye 

And melt it out with fire—as when a man 460 

Turns by its handle a great auger round. 

Pitting the framework of a ship with beams, 

So win I, ill the Cyclops’ fiery eye 

Turn round the brand and dry the pupil up. 

Chorus. Joy! I am mad with joy at your device. 465 
Ulysses. And then with you, < my friends, and the old man, 
WeTl load the hollow depth of our black ship, 

And row with double strokes from this dread shore. 

Choms. May I, as in libations to a God, 

Share in the blinding him with the red brapd? 470 

1 would Imvp some communion in his death. 

Ulysses. Doubtless: the brand is a greAt brand to hold. 
Choms. Oh! I ^vould lift an hundred waggon-loads, 

If like a wasp’s nest I could scoop tha eye out 
Of the detested Cyclops. 

Ulpsses. Silence now! i. * 475 

Ye know the close device—and when I ball. 

Look ye obey the masters bf the craft. 

I will not savd myself and leave behind 
My comrades in the cave: I might escape,^ 

Having got clear from th^t obscure recess, 480 

But ’twere unjust to leave in jeopardy 

The dear comjianions who sailed here with me. 

Cftorus. 

Come! who is first, that with his hand 
Will urge down the burning brand ‘ 

Through the lids, and quench and pierce 485 

The Cyclops’ eye sp fiery fierce? 

Semckorus X. {Song within.) 

Listen! iibten I he is coming, 

A most hideous discord humming. ' 

446 py aoms measure I 82 i ; with some 


measures JB. 
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Drunken, museless, awkward, yelling, 

Far along his rocky dweljine; 

' Let us with somf comic spell , 

Teach the'yet unteachable. < 

By all means he must be blinded,* * 

If my counsel be but minded. , 

Smichoi-us II, 

Happy thou made odorous 
• With the dew which sweet grapes weep, 

To the village hastening thus, 

Seek the vines that soothe to sleep; • 

* Having first embraced thy friend, 

Thou in luxury without end, 

Witi^the strings of yellow hair, 

Of thy voluptuous leman fair, 

Shalt sit playing on a bed!— , 

Speak I what door is openfed? 

Cyclops. • 

Ha! ha^l ha! I’m full of wine, 

Heavy with the joy divine, ^ 

With the young feast oversated ; 

Like a merchant’s vessel freighted- 
To the water’s edge, my crop 
Is laden to the gullet’s top. 

The fresh meadow grass of spring 
Tempts me forth thus wandering 
To my brothers on the mountains, 

Who shall share the wine’s sweet founlai'nl 
Bring the cask, 0 stranger, bring I 
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Chorus, • 

One with wes the fairest 
Oorndfehirom his dwelling; • 

Some one loves thee, raim, ^ 

• Bright beyond my telling# 

In thy grace thou shinest • 520 

Like some nymph divinest 

In her caverns dewy 

All delights pursue thee; ' , 

Soon pied flowers, sweet-breathing, 

Shall ihy head be wreathing. 325 

Ulysses. Listen, 0 Cyclops, for I am well skilled 
In Dacchus. whom I gave thee of to drink. , 

Cyclops. What sort of God is Bacchus then accounted? 
Ulysses. The greatest among men for joy of life. 

Cyclops. I gulped him down witlf very ^eat delight. 530 
Ulysses. Th^is is a God who never injures men. 

495 thou cj, Swinbwnite, Bossetti; thbse 1834} ‘the word ts doubtful in B* 
(Looook). 500 Thou K .; There 1824. 508 mei'chaut’s 1824 ; 

merchant S. . 
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^dops. How does the God like living in a skin ? 

Ulysse,^. He is content wherever he is put. 

Cydops. Goils should^ not have their body in a skin. 

Ulys&es. If he gives joy, what is his skin to you? 535 
Cydops. I hate "the skin, but love the wine within. 

Ulysses. Stay here now: drinkj and make your ipirit glad. 
Cvclopi). Should I not share this liquor witn my Drothera ? 
Ulysses. Keep it yourself, and be more honoured so. 

Cydops. I were more useful, giving to my friends. 54° 
Ulysses. But village mirth breeds contests, broils, and blows. 
Cydops. When I am dmnk none shall lay hands on me.— 
Ulysses. A drunken man is better within doors. 

(^clops. lie is a fool, who drinking, loyes not mirth. 
Ulysses. But he is wise, who drunK, remains at jxime. 545 
Cydops. What shall I do, Silenus? Sliall I stay? 

Sdenus. Stay—tor what need have you of pot companions ? 
Cydops. ’ Indeed this place is closely carpeted 
With nowers and grass. 

Silenus. And in the sun-waim noon 


’Tis sweet to drink. Lie down beside me now', 550 

Placing your mighty si^es upon the ground. 

Cyclops. What do you put the cup behind me for? 

Silenus. That no one here may touch it. 

Cydops. ’ ^ Thievish one! 

You want to drinkhere place it in the midst. 

And thou, 0 stranger^ tell how art thou called? 555 

Ulysses. My name is Nobody. What favour now 
Shall I 1 eceive to praise you at your hands ? 

Cydops. ’-i’H feast on you the last of yoiy companions. 
Ulysses. You grant your guest a fair reward, 0 Cyclops. 
Cyclops. Ha I what is this? Stealing the wme, you rogue! 
Silenus. It was this stranger kissing me because 561 

I looked so beautiful. 

Cydops. You diall repent^ « 

For kisskig the coy wine that loves you not. 

Silenus. By Jupiter! you* said that I am fair. 

Cyclops. Pouf out, and only give me the cup fuU, 565 
Silenus. How is it mixed ? let me observe. 

. Cydops. Cm’se you I 

Give it me so. • 

Silenus. Not till I see you wear 
That coronal, and taste the cup to you. 

Cydops. Thou wily traitor I 

Silenus. ^ . But the wine is sweet. 

Ay, you will roar if you are caught in drinking. 570 

Cyclops. See now, my lip is dean and all my beard. 
Silenus. Now put your dbow right and drink again. 

As you see me orink— . . . 

C^ops. How now? 

Suenus. Ye, Gods, what a delicious gulp ! 

537 ^7 here now. drink A ; stay here, now drink 1824 . 
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Cvdops. Guest, take it;—you* pour out the wine for me. 575 
Ulysses. The wine is well aocustomed to my hand. 

Cyclops. Pouj out tiie wine! • 

Ulysses. I pour^; onjy^e silent. 

Cyclops. Silence is a hard task to him who drinka 
Ulysses. •Take it and drink it off; leave not a dreg. 

Oh, that the drinker died with his own draught! • 580 

Cyclops. Papai I the vine must be a sapient plant. 

Ulysses. If you drink much after a mighty feast, 
Moistening your thirsty maw, you will steep well; 

If you leave aught, Bacchus -will d^ you up. , 

C^dops. IIo I ho I I can scarce rise. What pure delight I 
The heavens and earth appear to whirl about 586 

Oonfusedl^^ I see the throne of Jove 
And the ei^r congregaiion of the Goda 
Now if the Graces tempted me to kiss 

I would not -for the loveliest of them all • 59° 

I would not leave this Ganymede. 

Silcnus. * • Polypheme, 

I am the Gayymede of Jupiter. 

Cyclops. By Jove, you are; I bore^ou off from Dardanus. 


• • • • • 

Ulysses and the Chorus. 

Ulysses. Come, boys of Bacchus, children of high race, 

This man within is folded up in sleep, 595 

And soon will vomit flesh from his foil maw; 

The brand under the shed thrusts out its smoke. 

No preparation needs, but to burn out • 

The monster’s eye •—but bear yourselves like men. 

Chorus. We will have courage like the adamant rock, 600 
All things are ready for you here; go in,* 

Before our father snail perceive the noise. 

Ulyss^^ Aetnean king! burn out with fire • 

The shining eye of iiliis thy neighbouring monster 1 , 

An A thou, 0 Sleep, nursling of gloomy Night, 605 

Descend unmixed on this God-hated boast, • 

And suffer not Ulysses and his comrades, 

Keturning from their famous Trojan toils. 

To perish by this man, who cares *not either, 

For God or mortal; or I needs must think 610 

That Chance is a supreme divmity, 

And things divine are subject to her power. 

• Giorus. . 

Soon a crab the throat will seize 
Of him who Meds upon his guest. 

Fire will burn his lamp^like eyes 615 

In revenge of such a feast! 

A great oak stump* now is lying 
In the ashes yet undying. 

606 Qod-hftted 182 i ; God-hating {<u an (dternatiw^ B. 
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Come, Maron,*come! 

Imaging let him fix the doom, 620 

rLet him tear the eyelid itp 
^Of the Cyclops—that his cup 
May be evil! 

Oh! 1 long to dance and revel 
With sweet Bromian, long desired, 625 

In loved ivy wreaths attired; 

Leaving this abandoned home— 

Will tne moment ever come? 

Ulysses. Be silent, ye wild things 1 Nay, hold vour perxe, 
And keep your lips quite close; dare not,to breatne, 630 
Or spit, or e’en wink, lest ye wake the monster, 

Until his eye be tortured out with fire. 

Chorus. Nay, we are silent, and we chaw the air. 

Ulysses? Come now, and lend a hand to the great stake 
Within—it is delightfully red hot. 655 

Chorus. You then command who first should seize the stake 
To bum the Cyclops’ eye, that all may share 
In the great enterprise, 

Semtchorusl. We are too far; 

We cannot at this distance from the door 
Thrust fire into his eye. ^ 

Semichorus II. And we just now 640 

Have become lame! cannot move hand or foot. 

Chorus. The same thing has occurred to us,—our ankles 
Are sprained with standing hei-e, I know not how. 

Ulysses. •-What, sprained with standing ^till? 

Cmrus. And there is dust 

Or ashes in our ey^, I know not whence. 645 

Ulysses. Cowardly dogs 1 ye will not "aid me then ? 

Chorus. With pitying my own back and my Jaack-bone, 

And With not wishing all my teeth knockedJut, 

This cowardice comes of itself—but stay, 

I know a famous Orphic inbantation 650 

To make the b^and stick of its own accord 
Into the skull of this one-eyed son of Earth. 

Ulysses. Of old I knew .ye thus by nature; now 
I know ye better.—I will use the aid 

Of my own comrades. Yet though weak of hand 655 

Speak cheerfully, that so ye may awaken 

Tlie courage of my friends with your blithe words. 

Chorus. T^his I will do with peril of my life. 

And blind you with my exhortations, Cyclops. 

Hasten and thfust, 660 

And pairch up to dust, 

The eye of the beast 
Who feeds oh his guest.. 

Burn and blind 
The Aetnean hind! 
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Scoop and draw, 

But 1)6ware iest ho claw 
You|’ limbs near his maw. • 
yjatwpb. -rt-ii me! my eyesight is inarched up*to cinders. 
Cmrus. What a sweet paean I sing me that again I 670 
Cyclops. % Ah me! indeed, what woe has fallen upon mo! 
But, wretched nothings, think ye not to lice . 

Out of this rock; I, standing at the outlet, 

Will bar the way and catch you as you pass. 

Choms. What are you roaimg out, Cyclops? 

Cyclops. - , I perish! 675 

Chorus. For you are wicked. 

Cyclops. _ And besides miserable. 

Chorits. ^What, did you fall into the fire when drunk? 
Cyclops. ''*^Twas Nobi^dy destroyed me. 

Chorus. Why then no one 

Can be to blame, • 

Cyclops. I say ’twas Nobody 

Who blintied me. 

Chorus. ^ Why then you are not blind. 680 

Cyclops. I*wish you were as bhnd^as I am. 

Chorus. . Nay, 

It cannot be that no one made you blind. 

Cyclops. You jeer me; whore, I ask, is Nobody? 

Chorus. Nowhere, 0 Cyclops. 

Cyclops. It was that stranger ruined me tho wretch 685 
First gave me wine and then burned out my eye. 

For wine is strong and hard to struggle with. 

Have they escape^ or are they yet within ? • • 

Chorus. They stand under the daikness of the rock 
And cling to it. , 

Cyclops. At my right hand or left? 6 yo 

chorus. Qose on your right. 

Cyclopf. • ^ • Where ? • ^ 

chorus. Near the rock itself. 

You have them. 

Cydops. Oh, misfortune on misfortulie! 

I’ve cracked my >kull. 

Chorus. Now ihey. escape you—there. 

(^clops. Not there, althou^ you say so. • 

Uiorus. Not on that side, 

Cvclops. Where then ? 

Cmrus, They creep about you on your left. 695 

Cydops. All! 4 am mocked ! They jeer me i® my ills. 
Chorus. Not there! he is a little tnere beyond you. 

Cydops. Detested wretch*! where are you? 

Ulysses. • Far from you 


Ulysses. 

I keep with care tliis body of Ulysses. 


keep witn care tms ooay 01 uiysses. 

Cydops. What do you say ?• You proffer a new name. 700 
Ulysses, My fatner named me so; and I have taken 
693 So B.; Now they escape you there 1824.t 
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A full revenge for your unnatural feast; 

I should have done ill to hav% burned down Troy 
And not revepged the murder of my comrades. 

Cyclops. Airt ai! the ancient oracle is accohiplished ; 705 

It said that I sh 6 uld ‘have my eyesight blinded 
By your coming from Troy, yet it foretold ^ 

Tha,t you should pay the penalty for this 
By wandering long over the homeless sea. 

Ulysses. I bid thee weep—consider what I say ; , 710 

I go towards the shore to drive my ship 
To mine own land, o’er the Sicilian wave. 

Cyclops. Ndt so, if, whelming you with this huge stone^ 

I can crush you and all your men togetlier; 

T will descend upon the shore, though bliAd, - 7*5 

Groping my A^^ay adown the steep ravine. 

chorus. And we, the shipmates of Ulysses now, 

Will serve our Bacchus all our happy lives. 


EPIGRAMS 

[These four Epigrams werf published—nos. 11 and IV without title 
—by Mrs. Shelley, Poettcal Works, 1839, 1st ed.] 

I.-TO STELLA 

FKOM THE GREEK OF PLATO 

Thott wert the morning star among the living, 

Ere thy fair light had fled 
Now. having died, thou art as Hesperus, giving 
Neii^ splendour to the dead. * 

Ii:-KISSING HELENA 

FEOM THE GREEK OP PLATO .*■ 

Kissimq Helena, togetl^er « 

*With my kiss, my soul beside it 

Canje to my lips, and there I kept it,— 

For the poor thing had wandered thither. 

To follow where the kiss should guide it, 5 

Oh, cruel I, to 'inteiwept it 1 

III.-SPIRIT.OF PLATO 

FROM THE GREEK 

Eaghe I why soarest thou above that tomb ? 

To what sublime and staa-ypaven home 
Floatest thou 2— 

I am the image of swift Plato’s spirit, 

Ascending heaven; Athens doth inherit 5 

His corpse below. ^ 

0 / Ttato —5 doth Soseombs JIS .; does ed. 1839. 
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IV.-CIRCUMSTANCE 

. FROlf TtfE GREEK 

A MAN who was to hang himself, g 

Finding a puise, then threw awagr hisk lope; 

The owner, coming to reclaim his pelf, 

The Walter found^ and used it. Sfo is Hope 
Changed for Despair—one laid upon the shelf, * 5 

We take the other. Under Heaven’s high cope 
Fortune is God~all you endure and do 
Depends on circumstance as much as you. 

FRAGMENT OF THE ELEGY ON THE DEATH 
• OF ADONIS 

** FROM THE GREEK OF BION 

[Published by Forman, P. W. of P. B. S., 1876 J 
I MOURN Adonis dead—loveliest Adonis- 
Dead, •dead Adonis—and the Loves lament. 

Sleep no more, Venus, wrapped in purple woof— 

Wake viftlet-stolbd queen, and weave the crown 
Of Death,—Tis Misery calls,—for ^e is dead. 5 

The lovely one lies wounded in the mountains, 

His white thigh struck with the white tooth ; he scarce 
Yet breathes; and Venus hangs in agony there. 

The dark blood wanders o’er his snowy limbs, 

His eyes beneath their lids are lustreless, to 

The rose has fled from his wan lips, and there 
That kiss is d^d, which Venus gathers yet* • 

A deep, deep wound Adonis . . . 

A deeper Venus bears upon her hearti 

See, his belovbd dogs are gathering round— 15 

TheDreftl nymphs are weening—Aphrodite , 

With hair flnbownd is wanaering through the wpoas, 
iWildered, ungirt, unsandalled—the thoins pierce 
Her hastening feet and drink her sacred blood. 

Bitterly screaming out, she is diiven on 20 

Through the iong vales; and her Assyrian boy. 

Her love, her husband, calls—the purple blood 
From his struck thigh stains her white rfavel now, 

Her bosom, and her neck before like snow. 

Alas for Cytherea—the Loves mourn— 25 

The lovely, the beloved is gone!—and now ^ 

Her sacred beauty vanishes away. 

For Venus whilst Adonis lived was fair— 

Alas! her loveliness is dead with him. 

The oaks and mountains cry, Ail ail Adonis! 3° 

The ^rings their waters change to tears and weep — 

The flowers are withered up with grief . . . 

33 his BossetH, Ihwden, Woodberry ; her Boswmbs MS.fJForman. 

A a 3 
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Ai! ai I Adonis is dead 

Echo resounds « Adonis dead. 

Who will,weep not thy dreadful w<re, 0 Yenus? 35 

Soon as sh^ saw and knew the mortal wound 
Of her Adonii 3 -saw the life-blood flow 
From his fair thigh, now wasting,—wailing loud _ 

She clasped him, and cried ‘Stay, Adonis! 

Stay, dearest one, ... 40 

and mix my lips with thinq— 
Wake yet a while. Adonis-oh, but once, 

That I may kiss tliee now for the last time— 

But for as long as one short kiss may live— ' 

Oh, let thy breath flow from thy dying soul 4 5 

Even to my mouth and heait, that 1 may suck.^^ 

That . . .’ 

FRAGMENT OF THE ELEGY ON THE DEATH 

OF BION 

FROM THE GREEK OP MOSCIIUS , 

[Published from the Hunt MSS. by Forman, JP. W. of P. B. S., 1876.] 

Ye Dorian woods and waves, lament aloud,— 

Augment your tide, 0 stream,s, with fruitless tears, 

For the beloved Bion is no more. 

Let eveiy tender herb and plant and flower, 

From each dejected bud and drooping bloom, 5 

Shod dews of liquid sorrow, and with breath 
Of melapcholy sweetness on the wind 
Diffuse itsManguid love; let roses bluslf. 

Anemones grow paler for the loss 

Their dells nave^nown; and thou, 0 hyacinth, 10 

Utter thy legend now-3'et more, dumb flower, 

Than ‘Ah! alas!’—thine no common grjef— ^ 

Bion (;]h.e [sweetest singer] is no more.* 

. • 

FROM THE GREEK OF MOSCHUS 

[Published with Alastor^ 1816.]* 

Taj> SXtt rail yXavKav Stuv &v^[ios arpejia —k,t.X. 

When winds that move not its calm surface sweep 
The azure sea, I love the land no more; 

The smiles of the serene and tranquil deep 
Tempt mv, unquiet mind,-But when the *roar 
Of Oceans gray abyss resounds, and foam 5 

Gathers upon the sea, and vast? waves burst, 

I turn from the drear ^pect to the home 
Of Earth and its deep woods, where, interspersed, 

When winds blow loud, pinOs make swqet melody. 

Whose house is some lone hark, whose toil the sea, 10 
qf Sirn-^a tests] sorrow (os altanatite) Sunt JfS. 
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Whose prey the wandering fish, an evil lot ’ 

g as chosen.—But I my laiiguid limbs will fling 
eneath the plane| where the brook’s murnyinng 
Moves the calm spirit, but disturbs H not. # 

•PAN, ECHO, AND THE SATYR 

FEOM THE GREEK OP MOSCHUS * 

[Published (without title) by Mrs. Shelley, Posthumous Poems, 1824. 

* There is a draft amongst the Iluut MSS.] 

Pan loved his neighbour Echo—but that child , 

Qf Earth and Au‘ pined for the Satyr leaping; 

The Satyr loved wjth wasting madnass %vila 
The bright nymph Lyda.—and so three went weeping. 

As Pan lo^d Echo, E^jno loved the Satyr, 5 

The Satyr, Lyda; and so love consumed them.— 

And thus to each—which was a woful matter— • 

To bear what they inflicted Justice doomed them; 

Foi*, inasntuch as each might hate ihe lover. 

Each, loving, so was hated.—Ye that love not lo 

Be warned—111 thought turn this example over, 

That when 5'e love, the like return*ye prove not. 

FROM VERGIL’S* TENTH ECLOGUE 
[Vv. 1-26] 

[Published by Rossetti, Complete P. W. qf P. B. S., 1870, from 
the Boscombe MSS. now in the Bodleian. Mr.Locock (Examinaiion, 
&c., 1903, pp. 47-50). as the result of his collation of ^h*same MSS,, 
gives a revised and expanded version which we print below.] 

Melodious Arethiisa, o’er my verse 
Shed thou once more the spirit of thy stream; 

Who defies verse to Gallos? So, when thou 
Glfdest beiieatji the greeii*and purple gleam • 
pf Syracusan waters, mayst thou flow • 5 

Unmingled with the bitter‘Doric dew I 
B^in, and, whilst the goats are browsing now 
The soft leaves, in our way let us pursue 
The melancholy loves of ^aflue. List! 

We sing not to the dead: the wild weeds knew 
Ilis sufferings, and their echoes ... 

Young Naiads, ... in what far woodlands wild 
Wandered ye when unworthy love possessed 
Your Gallift? Not where Pindus is up-pil§d, 

Nor where Parnassus’ sacred mount, nor where 
Aonian Aganippe expands ... 

The laurels and tlie myrtle-cop^s dim. 

The pine-encircled mountain, Maenalus, 

Pan, Feho, <tc.—6 so^wn< MS.; tlius 1SB4. ii So 1824 ; This lesson 
timely in your thoughts turn over, The moral of this song in thought turn 
over (as cAtstnaUus) Hunt MS. , 
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The cold crags of Lycaeus, woep for him; 

And Sylvan, crowned wi/h rustic coronals, 
Came shading in his speed the biid/iing wands 
And hea*ry lilies which he bore: we knew 
Pan the ArcatlianA 

• • • • *0 

‘What madness is this, Callus? Thy hearts care 
With willing steps pursues another there/ 


THE SAME 

I 

(As revised hy Mr. C. D. Locock.) 

Melodious Arethusa, o'er my verse ' 

Shed thou once more the spirit qf thy streain: 

(Two lines missing) 

Who denies veme to Callus? So, when thou 
Glidest beneath the green and purple gleam ■ 

Of Syracusan waters, mayest thou flow 5 

Unmingled with the bitter Dorian dew I ' 

Begin, and whilst the goats are browsing now 
The soft leaves, in our song let us pursue 
The melancholy loves of Gallns. Listl 
We sing not to the deaf: the wild woods knew lo 
His suifeiings, and their echoes answer .... 

Young Naiades, in what far woodlands wild 
Wandered ye, when unworthy love possessed 
Our (Jallus? Nor where Pindus is up-piled. 

Nor wher 5 Parnassus’ sacred mount, nor where 15 

Aoman Aganippe spreads its ... . 

(Three lines missing)' 

The laurels and the myr^tle-copses dim, ^ '' « 

The p/ne-encircled mountain, Maenalui, 

The cold crags of Lycaous weep for him. * 

' (Several lines missing) 

‘ What madness is this, Callus ? thy heart’s care, ao 
Lycoris, mid rude camps and Alpine snow, 

With willing step pursues another there.’ 

(Some lines, missing) 

And Sylvan, crowned with rustic coronals, 

Came shajdng in his speed the budding Wands 

And heavy luies which he bore: we knew 25 

Pan the Arcadian with . . . .' 

... and said, 

‘Wilt thou not ever cease? Love cares not. 

The meadows with fresh streams, the bees with thyme, 
The goats with the gieen leaves of budding spring 30 
Axe satu^ted not—nor Love with tears.’ 
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. FROM VERGIL’S FOURTH GEORGIO 

4[Vv. 360 et seq.] • 

[Published by Locock, Examinati^y etc.,*l903.] 

And the cloven waters like a chasm of mountains 
Stood, an^ received him in its mighty *poi tal , 

And led him through the deep’s untrampled fountains 

He wqnt in wonder through the j)ath immortal 

Of his gi'eat Mother and her humid reign 5 

And groves profaned not by the step 01 mortal* 

which sounded as he passed, and hakes which rain 
Replenished not giVt round by marble caves 
’Wilderedthe watery motion of the main 

Half ’wildered he beheld the bursting waves , 10 

Of every stream beneath the mighty earth 
Phasis and Lycus which the s^nd paves, 

[And] The chasm where old Enineus has its birth 

And father lyber and Anienas[?J glqjv 

And whence Caicus, Mysian stream, comes forth 15 

And rock-resounding Hypani|, and thou 
Eridanus who bearest like empire’s sign 
Two golden horns upon thy taurme brow 

Thou than whom none of the streams divine 

Through garden-fields and meads with fieicer power, 20 

Burst in their tunyilt on the purple brine • * 

. SONNET 

* FROM THE ITALIAN OF DANTE ^ 

[PublishedVith*Alastor, 181^; reprinted, P. P., 1824.] 

• Dante Alighieri to GuiM Cavalcai\U 

Guido, I would that Lapo, thou, and I, 

Led by some strong enchantment, might ascend 
A magic ship, whose charmed sails should fly 
With winds at will where’er our thoughts might wend, 

So that no change, nor any evil chance. 5 

Should mar our joyous voyage*; but it might be, 

That even satiety should still enhance 
Between our heafts their strict community: • 

And that the bounteous wizard then would place 
Vanna and Bice and my gefltle lov^ 10 

Companions of our wandering, and would grace 
With passionate talk, wherever we might rove, 

Our time, and each were as content and free 
As I believe that thou and I should be. 

Sonnet—S So lS 2 i; And 1826 . • 
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THE FIRST CANZONE OF THE CONVITO 

^ FROM THE ITALIAN OP IjJANTE 

[Published by Garnett, Rdics of Shelley, 1862 ; 'dated 1820 .] 
*1 ' 


Ye who intelligent th« Third Heaven move, < 
Hoar the discourse which is within my heart, 

Which cannot be declared, it seems so new. 

The Heaven whose course follows your power and art,- 
Oh, gentle creatures that ye arel me drew, 

And therefore may I dare to speak to you, 

Even of the life which now I live-and yet 
I pray that ye will hear me when I cry# 

And tell of mine own heart this novelty; / 

How the lamenting Spirit moans in itj 
And how a voice there murmurs against her 
Who cam& on the refulgence of your sphere. 

, II . . . ' 

A sweet Thought, which was once the life within 
This heavy heart, many a time and oft ' 

Went up before'our^Eather’s feet, and there 
It saw a glorious Lady throned aloft; 

And its sweet talk of her my scpil did win, 

So that I said, ‘ Thither I too "will fare.’ 

That Thought is fled, and one doth now appear 
Which tyrannizes me with such fierce stress, 

That my heart trembles—ye may see it leap— 

And on »n9ther La^ bids me keep 
Mine eyes, and says—Who would have bldssedness 
Let him but look upon that Lady’s eyes, 

Let him not fear the agony of sighs. 


This Ibwly 
Of a bri^t 
Found such a'cruel foe it*died, and so'^ 

My Spirit wept, the grief is hot even now— 

And said, Alas for me I how swift could flee 
That piteous Thought which di(} my Ufe console! 

And the aflUcted one questioning 
Mine eyes, if such a Lady saw they never, 

And why they would ... ' 

I said: ‘ Beneath those eyes might stand for ever 
He whom , regards must kin with .*. . 

To have known their power stood me in little stead, 
Those eyes have looked on me, alid I am dead.’ 

IV 

'‘Thou art not dead, but thou hast wanderfed, 

Thou Soul of ours, who thyself dost fret-,’ 

A of gentle Love heside me said; 

For that mir Lady, whom thou dost regret, 


III 


Thought, which oi.ce would t^lk rritli mb 
seraim sitting: crowned on high, 


t 
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Halh so transformed the life which thou hast led, 

Thou scomest it, so worthless* art thou made. 

And see how ^eek, Ijow pitiful, how staid, * 45 

Yet courteous, m her majesty she is. • 

And still call thou her Woman in tlty tlfought; 

Her wliora, if thou thyself deceivest,not, 

Tliou wilt behold decked with such loveliness, . 

That thou wdt cry [Love] only Loid, lo! here 50 

Thy Ijaadmaiden, do what thou wilt with her. 

My song, I fear that thou wilt find but few * 

Who fitly shall conceive thy reasoning 
Of such hard taatter dost thou entertain. 

Whence,%if by misadventure chance should bring 55 

Thee to base company* as chance may do. 

Quite unaware of what thou dost contain, » 

1 prithee comfort thy sweet self again. 

My last delight; tell them that they are dull, 

And bid them own that thou art beautiful. 60 

MATILDA GATHERING FLOWERS 

FROM THE PURQATORIO 01 DANTE, CANTO XXVIII, 11. 1-51 

[Published in part (IL 1-8, 22-51) by Medwm, The Angler in Wales, 
1834, Life of Shelley, 1847 ; reprinted in full by Garnett, Relics of 
Shelley, 1862.] 

And earnest to explore within—around— * 

The divine wdod, whose thick green living*woof 
Tempered the young day to the sight—I wound 

Up the green slope, beneath the forest’s roof, 

With sjpw, soft steps leaving the mountain’s steep 5 
An^ soughi th^se inmost febyrinths, motion-proof* 

•Against the air, that in that; stillness deep * 

And solemn, struck upon my forehead b^,re, 

The slow, soft stroke of a continuous . . . 

In which the leaves tr^blingly were lo 

All bent towards that pdrt where earli^t 
The sacred hill obscures the morning air, 

* Published with j^tjJsycAtdion, 1821 .— Ed. 

2 The 1862; That 18S4. 4 , 5 So 1862 ; 

Up li green slope, beneath the starry roof^ 

With slow, slow steps— iS5i. 

6 inmost 1882 ; leafy 18U. * 9 So 1862 ; The slow, soft stroke of a 

continuous sleep cj. Rosselti, 1870. 9*28 So 1862 ; 

Like the sweet breathing of a child asloep : 

Already Lhad lost myse*lf so far 
Amid that tangled wilderness that I 
Perceived not where I ventured, but no fear , 
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Yet were they not so shaken from the rest, 

But that the birds, perched on the utmost spray, 
Incessantly renewing their blithe qyest, , 15 

With perfect joy received the early day, 

Singing within the glancing leaves, whose soured 
Kept a low burderf to their roundelay, 

(T* 

Such as from bough to bough gathers around 

The pine forest on bleak Chiassi’s shore, . 20 

When Aeolus Sirocco has unbound. 

My slow steps had already borne me o’er , 

Such space within the antique wood, that I 
Perceived not where I enteied any moie,— 

When, lol a stream whose little waves went by, a5 
Bending towards the left through grass that grow 
Upon its bank, impeded suddemy 

My going on. Water cf purest hue^ 

On earth, would appear turbid and impure , 

Compared with this,^whose unconcealing dew, 30 

Dark, dark, yet clear, moved under the obscure 
Eternal shades, whose interwjpven looms 
The rays of moon or sunlight ne’er endure. 

I moved not with my feet, but mid the glooms 
Pierced with my chaimbd eye, contemplating 35 

The mighty multitude of fresh May blooms 

Wliich starred that night, when, even hs a thing 
That suddenly, for blank astonishment, 

Chaims every sehse, and makes all thought take wing,— 

A solitary woman! and she went * c 40 

Singing and gathering fiovfbr after flwver,^ 

Witn'which her way was painted and besprent. ♦ 

* Bright lady, who, if looks had ever power 
To bear tiue witness of the heart withir^. 

Dost bask under the be&ms pf love, come lower 4 5 

Of wandering from my way disturbed, when nigli 
A little stream appeared ; the grass that grew 
Thick on its banks impeded suddenly 
My going on. 1834 , 

13 the 1862 ; thpir Rossetlt, 1S70. a 6 thrbngh] the cj. Rossetli. 

88 hue 1862 ; dew 1884 . 30 dew 1862 , line 1884 . 32 Eternal 

siiades 1862 ; Of the close boughs 1834 . 33 So 1868 ; No ray of moon or 

sunshine would endure 1884 . * 34 , 35 So 1862 ; 

My feet were motionless, but mid the glooms 
Darted my charmed eye^— 1884 . 

37 Which 1884 ; That 1868 . 39 So 1884 ; Dissolves all other thought. 

1868 . 40 ^ 1862 ; Appeared a solitary maid—ebe went 1884 . 
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.Towards this bank. I prithee let me win 
.This much of thee, to conie, that I may hear 
Tliy song:,like Pjfoserpine, in Enna’s glen* 

Thou seemest to my fancy, singing* here * 

And gathering flowers, as that fair maiden when 50 

She Idbt the Spring, and Ceres hoi^ more dear.’ 

• 

FRAGMENT 

ADAPTED FROM THE VITA NUOVA OF DANTE 

[Published by Forman, P. W, of P. B. -S.,*1876.] 

What JVIary is when she a little smiles 
,J cannot even tell or call to mind. 

It is a miracle so new, so rare. 

UGOLINO' 

Infekno xxxiii? 23-75 

[Traiftlated by Medwin and corrected by Shelley ] 

Now had the loophole of that dungeon, still 
Which bears the name of Famine’s Towp from me, 

And where ’tis fit that many another will 

Be doomed to linger in captivity, 

Shown through its narrow opening in my cell 5 

Moon after moon slow waning, when a sleep, 

That of the future hurst the vdl, in dream , • 

Visited me. If was a slumber deep 
And evil; for I saw, or I did seem 

To see, that tyrarit Lord his revels keep, 10 

Th%lea^er of the cfuel hunt to them, ^ 

Chasing th§ wcjf and wolf^ubs up the steep 

•Ascent, that from tlw Pisan is the screen 
Of Lucca; with him Gualandi.came, • 

Sismondi, and Lanfranchi, bloodhounds lean, 15 

Trained to the sport and eager for the game 
Wide ranging in his front; but soon weie seen 
Though by so short a course, with spirits tame, 

The father and his whelps\o flag at once, 

And then tl^e sharp fangs gored their bosoms deep. ao 
Ere morn I roused myself, and heard my s«)nB, 

For they were with m«, moaning in their sleep, 

And begging bread. Ah, for those daihng ones! 

Right cruel ait thou, if thou dost not weep 

46 Towards 1862 ; Uato ISU. 47 Ihee, to come 1862 ; thee 0 come 188 i. 

‘ Published by Medwin, Shelky, 1847, with Shelley’s corrections 

D italios.->£z>. , 
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In thinking of my sours sad augury; , 25 

And if thou weepest not n/^w, weep never more! 

They were already waked, as wont <drew ijigli 

The allotted llour'for food, and in that hour 

Each drew a presf^e from his dream. When J 

Heard locked heneath me of that horrible ioiver 30 

The outlet; then into their eves done 
I looked to read myself without a sign 
Or word. ^I wept not—turned within to stone. 

They wept aloud, and little Anselm mine. 

Said—’fcwas my youngest, dearest Jittle'-one,— 35 

‘ What ails thee, father ? Why look so at thii^sS ? ’ 

In all .that day, and all the following night, 

I wept not, nor replied; but when to shine 
Upon the world, not us, came forth the light • 

Of the new aun, and thwart my prison thro^rn 40 

Gleamed through its» narrow chink, a doleful sight, 

Tliree faceSy each (he reflex of my own, 

Were imaged hv its faint and ghastly ray; 

. Then I, of cither hand unto the bone, 

Gnawed, in my agony; and tliinking they 45 

Twas done from sudden pangs, in their excess. 

All of aT sudden raise themselves, and stay, 

‘ Eatlier I our woes, so great, were yet the less 

Would you but W of us,—*twas yon who clad 

Our bodies in these weeds of wretchmness; r 5° 

Lcr^oil them.' Hot to make; their heai;|is nfore saa, 

« 

I hushed myself. That day is at its close,— 

Another—stfll we werer all mute. Oh, had 
The obdurate earth opened to end our w<oos I 

The fourth day dawned, and'when the new sun shone, 55 
Outstretched himself before me as it rose 
My Gaddo, saying, ‘Help, father! hast thou none 

For thine own child—is there no help from thee?' 

He died-^here at mj feet—and one by one, 

I saw them fall, plauily as yo^i see me. 60 

Between the fifth and sixth day, ere 'twas dawn, 

I found wyseZ/ blind-groping o'er the three. 

Three days I called them after they were gone. 

Famine of grief can get the mastery. 
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SONNET 

FROM T|aE ITALiIn OF CAVALCANT^ 

Guido Cavalcanti to Dante Aligjliurt 
[Published by Forman (who assigns il to 1^16), P. W. of 

Returning from its daily quest, my Spirit 
Changed thoughts and vile in tlioe doth ween to find: 

It giieves me that thy mild and gentle mind 

Those ample virtues which it did inherit 

Has lost. Once thou didst loathe the multitude 5 

Of blind and madding men—I then loved thee-- 

I loved thy loifty songs and that sweet mood 

When^hou wert faithful to thyself and me. 

I dare not now tlhough thy degraded state 

Own the delight thy strains inspire—in vain ^ ' 10 

I seek what once thou wert—we cannot meet 

And Ave were wont. Again apd yet again 

Ponder my words: so the false Spiirit shall fly 

And leave to thee thy true integrity. 

SCENES FROM THE MAGICO PRODIGIOSO 

FROM THE SPANISH OF CALDERON 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley, Fostliumom Poems, 1824; dated March, 
1822. There is a transcript of Scene I among the Hunt MSS , which 
has been collated by Mr. Button Forman ] 

Scene l.—Ente^ Cyprian, dressed as a Student^ 6larin a««i 
Moscon as poor Scholars, with hooks, 

Cyprian. In the sweet solitude of this, calm place, 

This intricate wild Wilderness of trees 

And flqjvew and undei^owth of odorous plants, 

Leave me; thfi^ boqhs you breffight out of the house 
To*me are ever best society. * 5 

And while with glorious festival and song, , 

Antioch now col^rates the consecration 
Of a proud temple to great Jupiter, 

And bears his image in loud jubilee 

To its new shrine, 1 would consume what still 10 

Lives of the dying day in studious thought, 

Far from the throng and turftioil. You, my friends, 

Go, and enjoy the mstival; it will 

Be worth your f>ains. You may return for me» 

When the sun seeks its grave among tho billows 15 

Wliich, among dim gray cfouds on the horizon, 

Dance like wmite plumes upon a nearse;—and here 
Magiw Prodigioso—i^ So transcr .; Be worth the labour, and re I urn foi me 
I 88 i. 16 , 17 So482i ; 

Hid among dim gray clouds on the horizon 

Which dance like plumes—transcr., F&iman. • 
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I shall expect you. 

Moscon. I cannot bing my mind, 

Great aa my haste to see the festival m r 

Certainly is, ic» leave jm, Sir, vrithout 

Just saying some tlire^ or four thousand words. 

How is’ it possible that on a day • 

Of such festivity, you can be content 

To come forth to a solitary country 

With three or four old books, and turn your back 

On all this mirth ? 

Glarin. My master's in the right; 

There is not anything more tiresome 

Than a procession day, %vith troops, and priests. 

And dances, and all that. 

Moscon, From first tc last, 

Clarin, you are a temporizing flatterer; 

You praise-'not what you few but what he does;— 
Toadeater I 

Glarin, You lie—undel’ a mistake— 

For this is the most civil sort of lie o 

That can be given to a man’s face. I now 
Say what I thinL 

Cyjprian. Enough, you foolish fellows! 

Puffed up with your own dfoting 'ignorance, ^ 

You always take the two sides of one question. 

Now go; and as I said, return for me 
When night falls, veiling in its shadows wide 
This glorious fabric of the universe. 

Moscon, IIo;w happens it, although you c^n maintain 
The folly of enjoying festivals, 

That yet you go thei:e? 

Glarin, Nay, the consequence 

Is clear who ever did what he advises « , 

Others ^co do ?— * ^ ^ 

Moscon. Would that my feet were wings, 

So would I fly to Livia. 

Glarin, ' To speak tnith, 

Livia is she who has surprised my heart; ^ 

But he is more than halr-w^ there.—Soho I 
Livia, I come; geod sport, Livia, soho! 

Gyptian. Now, since I am alone, let me examine 
The question which has long disturbed my mind 
With doubt, since first I read in Plinius 
The words of.mvstic import and deep sense '* 

In which he dennes Go A My intellect 

Can find no God with whom thesd marks and signs 

Filly agree. It is a hiddeif truth 


20 


25 


30 


35 


40 



[Exit, 

50 


55 


91 thousand fyanscr .; hundred 1824. 93 be content irmser .; bring 

your mind 1824, ^ and priests transer.; of men 1824 36 doting 

tgnoraaoe tronscf.; ignorance and pride 1824. 
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65 


70 


Which I must fathom. 

[Cypbian reads; the Daemon, dressed in a Court drm^ enters.* 
D'acmon. Search even as thou w^t, 

But thou shaltTuever find what I can hide. t 
Cyprian. What noise is that among thttbouths? Who moves? 
What art *hou?- ^ , 

Ba&nton. ’Tis a foreign gentleman. 

Even from this morning I have lost my way 
In this wild place; and my poor horse at hist, 

Quite overcome, has stretched himself upon 
The enamelled tapestry of Ihis mossy mountain^ 

Aud feeds and rests at the same time. I was 
Upon my way to Antioch upon business 
Of some importance, but wrapped up in cares 
(Who is extmpt from |his inheritance?) 

I parted from my company, and lost 
My way, and lost my servants and my comrades. • 

Cy^an. ’Tis singular that even within the sight 
Of the high towers of Antioch you could lose 
Your way. Of all the avenues and green patlis 
Of this rlmdVood there is not one but leads. 

As to its centre, to the walls of Antfoch; 

Take which you will, you cannot miss your road. 

Daemon. And such is ignerance! Even in the sight 
Of knowledge, it can draw no profit from it. 

But as it still is early, and as I 
Have no acquaintances in Antioch, 

Being a stranger there, I will even wait 
The few surviving hours of the day, , • 

Until the night snaU conquer it. 1 see 
Both by your dress and by the books in which 
You find delight and .company, that you * 

Are a greai^studentf»r my part, I feel 
Much s^ipathjk in such pursuits. • 

Cyprian, * Have you • 

Studied much ? * 

Daemon. No,—and yet I know enou^ 

Not to be wholly ignorant. 

Gypmian. ^ 

Many. 

Alas I 90 


75 


80 


«5 


What science may you know' 
Daemon, 



^ ^ lust we expend on one alone, 

And even then attain it notbut you ^ 

Have the presumption to assert that you 
Know many without study^ 

Damon. And "with truth. 

For in the country whence I come the sciences 95 

57 Stagt IHnchm: So tramcr,; Re&ds. Enter the Devil as a fine gentle¬ 
man 1824. 87 in trcmscr .; with 1824. 95 come the sciences] come 

sciences 1824. , 
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Require no learning,—they are known. 

, Cyprian. Oh, would 

1 were of that bright country I for in this 
I’he moi'e we study, we the more discover 
Our ignorance, c { 

Damon. It is so true, that I 
Had so much arrogance as to oppose loo 

The chair of the most high Professorship, 

And obtained many votes, and, though I lost, 

The attempt was still more glorious, than the failure 
Could be dishonourable. If you believe not, 

Let us refer it to dispute respecting 105 

That which you know the b^t, and although I 
Know not the opinion you maintain, and tnough 
It be the true one, I wiU take the contra^. 

Cyprian. The offer gives me pleasure I am now 
Debating vgith myself upon a passage^ 110 

Of Plinius, and my mind is racked with doubt 
To understand and know who is the God 
Of whom he speaks. 

Damon. It is a passage, if 

I recollect it right, couched in these words: 

‘God is one supreme goodness, one pure essence, ^ 115 

One substancOj and one sense, all'sight, all hands.' 

Cyprian. ’Tis true. 

Daemon. What difficulty find you here? 

Cyprian. I do not recognize among the Gods 
The God defined by Plimus: if he must 
Be supremeagqodness, even Jupiter 
Is not supremely good; because we see 
His deeds are evil, and his attributes 
Tainted with mortal weakness j in what manner 
Can supreme goodness be consistent with 
Tlie passions of humanity? 

Daemon., The wisdom 125 

Of the old world masked with the names of Gods 
The attributes of Nature and of Man; 

A sort of p<mular philosophy. 

Cmrim. This reply will pot satis^ me, for 
Sucn awe is due to the high nanie of God 130 

That ill should never be imputed. Then, 

Examining the question with more care. 

It follows, that the Gods would always will 
That which is best, were they supremely good. 

How then does one will one thing, one another? 135 

And that you may not say that I allege 
Poetical or pliilosophic lear^iing:— 

Consider the ambiguous responses 

Of then' oracular statues;, from two shrines^ 

Two armies shall obtain the assurance of ‘ 140 

to6 the irmttf*; UKtntinif, 1824 , 133 would ; ehoold 1824 . 
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One victory. Is it not indisputable 
Thrft two contending wills cm never lead 
To the same end? And, being opposite, 

If one bo good,*is not*the other evil? 

Evil in God is inconceivable; » • ’ 145 

But supreme goodness fails among the Gods 
Without tneir union. • 

Daemon. I deny your major. 

These responses are means towaids some end 
Unfathomed by our intellectual beam. 

They are the work of Providence, and more 150 

Tl\e battle’s loss may piofit those who lose, ' 

Than victory advantage those who win. 

Cup'ian. That P admit; and yet that God should not 
(Falsehood incompatible with deity) 

Assure the victory; itVould be enough 155 

To have permitted the defeat. If Goa , 

Be all si^t,—God, who had beheld the truth, 

Would not have given assurance of an end 

Never to be accomplished: thus, although 

The Deity nlhy according to his attributes • 160 

Be well distinguished into persons, j%t 

Even in the nunutest circumstance 

His essence must be one. • 

Damon. To attain the end 

The affections of the actors in the scene 
Must have been thus influenced by his voice. 165 

Cyprian. But for a purpose thus subordmate 
He might have emploved Genii, good or evil,— • 

A 8011 ; of spirits cmled so by the ieariied, * 

Who roam about inspiring good or evil, 

And from w'hose influence arid existence *wo 170 

May well iiifer our iminortality. 

Thus Gdd migM easily, withoiy; descent • 

To a gross falsmood m his proper person, , 

Hav^ moved the affections by tliis mediation 
To the just point. • * 

Daemon, ^ These trifling contradictions 175 

Do not suffice to’impugn the unity 
Of the high Gods; in things*of great impoitance 
They still appear unanimous \ consider 
That glorious fabric, man,—hig workmansliip 
Is stamped with one conception. 

Cypnan. • Who made man 180 

Must have, methinks, the advantage of the othefs. 

If they are equal, might they not^ve risen 
In opposition to the work, and bei«g 
All hands, according to our author here, 

Have still destroyed even as the other made? 185 

157 had Uunscf .; mnHng, 1824 . 17 a descent framer.; descending 1824 . 
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If equal in their power, unequal only 
,Jn opportunity, which of the two 
Will remain conqueror? 

Damon. n On impossible 

And false hypothesis there can be built 
No argument. Say, what do you infer 190 

From this? 

Cyprian. That there must be a mighty God 
Of supreme goodness and of highest grace, 

All sight, all hands, all truth, infallime, 

Without an equal and without a rival, 

The cause of ail things and the effect of nothing, 195 

One power, one will, one substance, and one essence. 

And, in whatever persons, one or two. 

His attributes may be distinguished, one 
Sovereign power, one solitary esbence. 

One cause 4)f all cause, [Tfiey rise. 

Daemon. How can I impugn 200 

So clear a consequence? 

Cypnan. Do you regret 

My victory? 

Daemon. Who but regrets a check 
In rivalry of wit? I could reply 
And urge new difficulties, but wijl now 
Depart, for I hear steps of men approaching, 205 

And it is time that 1 should now pursue 
My journey to the city. 

Cypnan. Go in peace! 

Daemon. Rqmain in peace!—Since thus it profits him 
To study, I will wrap his senses up 

In sweet oblivion of all thought but of a 10 

A piece of excellent Beauty; and, as I 
Have power given me to wage enmity 
Againsi Justina's soul, I will extract 

From one .effect two vengeances. [Aside and exit. 

Cypnan. *• I never 

Met a more leamfed person.* Let me now 215 

Revolve this doubt again with careful mind. [He reads. 

Floeo and Ljelio enter. 

Lelio. Here stop. These toppling rocks and tangled boughs. 
Impenetrable by the noonday beam, 

Shall be sole witnesses of wnat we- 

Floro. Draw I 

If there were, words, here is the place for deeds. 220 

Lelio. Thou needest not instruct me; weU I know 
That in the field, the silent tongue of steel 
,%eaks thus,— [They figU. 

^Cw^rian. Hal what is this? Lelio,—Floro, 
x 86 xmequal only transer. ; and only unequal ISM. 197 And] qwry, 
Ay ? aoo all cause 18M ; all things tranaer, 914 Stage direction : So 
(r«(nscf.; 
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Bo jt enough that Cyprian stands between you,' 

Although unarmed. *, 

Lcho. ^ "Whence comest thou, to stand 225 

Between me and my Vengeance ? 1 

FJoro. Frorf whht rocks 

And deserj; cells? , 

Enter Moscon and Clarin. 

Mnscon. Kun ! run! for where we left 


My master, I now hear the clash of swords. 

Clarin. I never run to ^proach things of this sort, 

But only to avoid them. Sir! ^p rian! sir! ^ 230 

Cyprian. Be silent, fellows I Wnat! two friends who are 
In blood and fame the eyes and hoj)e of Antioch, 

One of the noble face of the Colalti, 

The other ion o’ the (governor, adventure 

And cast away, on some slight cause no doubt, 235 

Two lives, the honour of their country? • 

Ldio. Cyprian! 

Although* my high respect towards your person 
Holds now ]giy sword suspended, thou canst not 
Kestore it to the slumber of the scabbard: 

Thou knowest more of science than the duel; 240 

For when two men of honour take the field, 

No counsel nor respect can make them friends 
But one must die m the dispute. 

Flow, I pray 

That you depart hence with your people, and 
Leave us to finish what we have begun 245 

Without advantage.— • • 

Cyprian. Though you may imagine 

That I know little of the laws of duel, , 

Which vanity and valour instituted, 

You are in^rror. By my birth I am 

Held n^less tlian youi'selves to know the limits * 250 

Of honour and of infamy, nor has study • 

Quenched the free spirit which first ordfered them; 

And thus to me, as one well experienced * 

In the false quiejesands of the sea of honour, 

You may refer the merits of Jthe ease; 255 

And if I should perceive in your relation 

That either hag the right to satisfaction 

From the other, I give you my word of honour 

To leave you. 

Lelio. Under this condition then , 

I will relate the cause, and you will cede 260 

And must conf^s the impossibility 

228 I now hear iranscr. ; w© hear 182i. 227-9 b'nes otherwise arranged, 

1824. 233 race Iranscr. ; men 1824 Colalti] Colatii 1824. 239 

of the transcr.; of its 1834. ’ 242 No counsel nor 1839,1st ed.; No 

[ ] or 1624 ; No reasoning or transcr, 043 dispute transcr, ; 

pursuit 1824. 253 well omU, Forman. , 
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Of compromise; for the same lady is 
rBeloved by Floro and myself. 

Flora. It seems 

Much to me tl at the light of day should look 

Upon that idol of my 4 ieart—but he- 265 

Leave us to fight, according to thy woid. 

Cyprian. Permit one question further; is the lady 
Inmossible to hope or not ? 

Lelio. She is 

So excellent, that if the light of day 

Should excite ^Floro’s jealousy, it were 270 

Without just cause, for even the light of day 
Trembles to gaze on lier. 

Cyprian. Would you for your 

Part, marry her? 

Floro. Such is my confidence. 

Cyprian.^ And you? 

lAio. Oh I would that I could lift my hope 

So high, for though she is extremely poor, 275 

Her virtue is her dowry. 

Cyprian. ^ ^ ^ And if you both 

Would marry her, is it hot weak and vain, 

Culpable and unworthy, thus beforehand 

To slur her honour? What would the world say 

If one should slay the other, and if she 280 

Should afterwards espouse the murderer? 

[The rivals ayree to refer thmr quarrel to Cyprian ; who in 
consequence Justina, and becomes enamoured of her; 
she disdains him, and he retires to a solitary sea-shore. 


. Scene II 
Cyprian. 

0 memory! permii: it not 
That the tyrant of my thought 
Be another soul that still 
Holds dominion o’er the will. 

That would refuse, but can no more, 

To bend, to tremble, and adore. 

Vain idolatry I—I saw. 

And gazing, became blind with error; 
Weak ambition, which the awe 
Of her presence bound to terror! 

Sp beautiful she was—and I, 

Between my love and jealousy. 

Am so convulsed with hope and fear, 
Unworthy as it may appear 
So bitter is the life 1 Uve, 

That, hear me. Helfl I now would give 
To thy most oetested spirit 
My eoul, for ever to inherit, 


5 


10 


15 
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To suffer piinisliment and pino, 

So this woman maw,be mine. sc 

Hear’st thou, Hell! dobt thou reject jt? 

My soul is offered I 
Damon {unseen), I accejit it.’ 

[Tempest, wph tlimder and lightning. 

Cyprian. 

, What is this? ye heavens for ever pure, 

At once intensely radiant and obscure I 

Athwart the aethereal halls , 25 

The lightning’s arrow and the thunder-balls 
The day affright, 

As front the horizon round, 

Burst with earthquake sound, 

In mighty torrents the electric fountains30 
Clouds quench the sun, and thunder-smoke 
Strangles the air, and fire eclipses Heaven. 

Philosophj, thou canst net even 
Compel their causes underneath thy yoke: 

From yonder clouds even to the waves below 35 

The fragments of a single ruin xshoke 
Imagination’s flight; 

For, on flakes of suigo, like feathers light, 

The ashes of the desolation, cast 

Upon the gloomy blast, 40 

Tell of the footsteps of the storm; 

And nearer, see, the melancholy form 
Of a ^eat ^ip, the outcast of the sea, * « 

Drives miserably I 

And it must fly the pity of the port, 45 

Or perish, and* its last and sole resoit 
Is its own raging enemy. 

•The tearor of the thrBling ciy ’ 

Was a fatal prophecy » 

Of coming death, who hbvers now 50 

Upon tnat shattered pr<?w, • 

That they, who die not may be dying still. 

And not alone the insj^ne elements 
Are populous with wild portents,* 

But that sad ship is as a miracle 55 

Of sudden ruin, for it drives so fast 
It seems as if it had arrayed its form 

Wifsh the headlong storm. , 

It strikes—I almost feel the shock,— 

It stumbles on a jliggbd rock,— 60 

Sparkles of blood on the wHite foam are cast. 

[A impest. 

AU exclaim .(wiiMn). We are aU lost 1 
Daemon {within). Now from this plank will I 

Pass to the land and thus fulfil my scheme^ 
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Cyprian. 

As in rontempt of the eleriental rage 
A man comes forth in safety, while the ship’s 65 

Great fo* m is in a watery eclipse 
Obliterated from tne Oceams page, 

And round its wreck the huge sea-monsters sit, 

K horrid conclave, and the whistling wave 

Is heaped over its carcase, like a grave. 7° 


The Daemon entm, as escaped from the sea. 

Daemon {aside). It was essential to my purposes 
To wake a tumult on the sajmhire ocean, 

That in this unknown form 1 might at length 

Wipe out the blot of the discomfiture 

Sustained upon the mountain, and assail 75 

With a new war the soul of Cyprian, 

Forging the instruments of his destruction 
Even from his love and from his wisdom .—0 
Beloved earth, dear mother, in thy bosom 
I seek a refuge from the monster who 80 

Precipitates itself upon me. 

Cyprian. Friend, 

Collect thyself; and be the memory 

Of thy late suffering, and thy greatest sorrow 

But as a shadow of the past,—for nothing 

Beneath the circle of the moon, but flows 85 

And changes, and can never know repose. 

Daemon. And who art thou, before whose feet my fate 
Has prQstj;ated me? 

Cyprian. * One who, moved Vith pity, 

Would soothe its stings. 

Daemon. ^ Oh, that can never be! 

No solace can my lasting sorrows find. 90 

Cyprian. Wherefore ? 

Daemon. Because my happiness is lost. 

Yet I lament what has long ceased to be 
The object of desire or«-memory, 

And my life is not life, 

Cypnan. , Nqw, since the fury 

Of this earthquaking hurricane is still, 95 

And the crysmllinoHeaven has reassumed 
Its windless calm so quickly, that it seems 
As if its heavy wrath had been awakened 
Only to overwhelm that vessel,—speak. 

Who art 'thou, and whence comest thou ? 

Daemon. Far more 100 

My coming hither cost^ than thou hast seen 
Or I can tell Among my misadventures 
This shipwreck is the least,* Wilt thou, hear? 

^rian* ^ ‘ Speak. 

vamei^ Since thou desirest, I will then unveil 
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Myself to theefor in myself I am 105 

A world of happiness and misery; 

This I have lost, and that 1 must lament ^ 

Forever. Ifi my a‘fctributes I stood , 

So high and so heroically great, j > 

In lin€|ag6 so supreme, and with a eenius no 

Which penetrate with a glance the world 
Beneath mv feet that, won by my high merit, 

A king—wnom I may call the King of kings, 

Belcause all others tremble in their pride 

Before the terrors of Ills countenance, 113 

In His high palace roofed with brightest gems 

Of living Lght—call them the stars of Heaven- 

Named me^ifl counsellor. But the high piaise 

Stung nie with pride and envy, and I rose 

In mighty competition, to ascend 120 

His seat and place my foot triumphantly • 

Upon His subject thi'ones. Chastised, I kno\v 
The depth to which ambition falls; too mad 
Was the attempt, and yet more mad were now 
Eepentant;e of the irrevocable deed* 125 

Therefore I chose this ruin, with* the glory 
Of not to be subdued, before the shame 
Of reconciling me with Him who reigns 
1 ^ coward cession.—Nor was I alone, 

Nor am I now, nor shall I be alone; 130 

And there was hope, and there may still be hope, 

For many suffiages among His vassals 
Hailed me their lord and king, and many i^tiM 
Are mine, and* many more, perchance shall be. 

Thus vanquished, though in fact victorious, 135 

I left His seat of .empire, from mine •eye 
Shooting forth poisonous lightning, while my words 
With inauspicious thunderhigs shook Heaven, 

Proclaiming vei%eance, pubhc as my wrong, 

^Ind imprecating on His prostrate slaves 140 

Eapine, and death, and outragei Then I bailed 
Over the mighty fabric of the world,— 

A pirate ambushed in its pathless sands, 

A lynx crouched watchfully among its caves 

And crag^ shores; and I have wandered over 145 

The expanse of these wide wildernesses 

In this great ship, whose bulk is now dissolved 

In the light »breathings of the invisible win^, 

And which the sea has made a dustless ruin. 

Seeking ever a mountaki, through whose forests 150 
I seek a man, whom I must nDw compel 
To keep his word with me. 1 came arrayed 
In tempest, and although‘my power could well 
146 wide glasyy wilderaesseti Hoisetti. 150 Seeking forever < 17 . 

forman. 
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Bridle the forest winds in their career, 

For other causes I forbore to soothe 155 

Their fury to Favonian gerfileness; 

I could aiid would not; Rhus I wake in iiim \Aside. 

A love of magic aat). Lei not this tempest, 

Nor the succeeding calm excite thy wonder; 

For by my art the‘sun would turn as pale 160 

As his weak sister with unwonted fear; 

And in my wisdom are the orbs of Heaven 

Written as in a record; I have pierced 

The flaming circles of their wondrous spheres 

And know them as thou knowest every corner 165 

Of this dim spot. Let it not seem to thee 

That I boast vainly; wouldst thou that I work 

A charm over this waste and savage wood, 

This Babylon of crags and ag^d trdes, 

Fillings its leafy coverts with a hoii'or 170 

Thrilling and strange? I am the friendless guest 

Of these wild oaks and pines—and as from thee 

I have received the ho^itality 

Of this rude place, I oner thee the fruit 

Of years of toil in recompense; whate’er 175 

Thy wildest dream presented to thy thought 

As object of desire, that shall be thine. 

• • • • • 

And thenceforth shall so Arm an amity 
’Twixt thee and me be, that neither Fortune, 

The monstrous phantom which pumues success, 180 

That careful miser, that free prodigal. 

Who ever alternates, with changeful hitnd, 

Evil and good, reproach and fame; nor Time, 

That lodestar of the ages, to whose beam 

The wingbd years speed o’er the intervals 185 

Of iheir unequal revolutions ; nor 

Heaven itself, whose beautiful bright dtars 

Buie and adorn the world, can ever make 

The least division between thee and me, 

Since now I find a refuge in thy favour. 190 

Scene Daemon Justina, who 25 a Chrklian. 

Daemon. 

Abyss of Hell I I call on thee, 

Thou wild misrule of thine own anarchy! 

From thy prison-house set free 
The sbiiits of voluptuous death. 

That with their mighty breath 5 

They may destroy a world of virgin thoughts; 

Let her chaste mind with fancies thick as motes 
Be peopled from thy shadowy deep, 

Till her guiltless fantasy 
154 forest] fiercest 
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Full to overflowing be! lo 

And with sweetest harmony, 

' Let birds, and flowers, and leaves, and all things move 
To love, only to love. ' 

Let nothing meet her eyes t < * 

But signs of Love’s soft victories; 15 

Bet nothing meet her ear ’ 

But sounds of Love’s sweet sorrow. 

So that from faith no succour she may borrow, 

■ But, guided by my spirit blind 
And in a magic snare entwined, 20 

She may now seek ■Cyprian. 

Begin, while I in silence bind 
My voice, when thy sweet song thou hast began. 

-A Voice {toithin). 

What is the glory far above 
All else in human life ? 

’ AU. ^ 

^ Love! love! 25 

While these words are sum, the Daemon goes out at one door, and 
JusTiNA enters at another. 

The Htst Voice. 

There is no form in which the fire 
Of love its traces has impressed not. 

Man lives far more in lovers desire 
Than by life’s breath, soon possessed not. 

If all that lives must love or die, > * 30 

All shapes on earth, or sea, or sky, 

With one consent to Heaven cry 
That the gldry far above 
,AM else in lif&is— , 

• . A 

• Love! oh, Love I 
Justina.^ • 

Thou .melancholy Thought which art 35 

So flattering and so. sweet, to thee 
When did 1 give the liberty • 

Thus to afllict my heart? 

What is the cause of this new Power 
Which doth my fevered being move, 40 

Momently ra^ng more and more? , 

What suotleTPain is kindled now 
Which from my heaii doth overflow 
Into my senses?— ^ 

AU. 

• ' Love! oh, Love! 

18 she may] may she 182i, 36 flattering Bosembe MS. ; fluttering 1824. 
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Justina. 

Tis that enamoured Nightingale 
■V\y^io gives me the repl3r; 

He ^er tells the same soft tale 
Of paSBion*aiid of constancy 
To his mate^who rapt and fond, , 

Listening sits, a bough beyond. 

Be silent, Nightingale—no more 
Make me think, in hearing thee • 

Thus tenderly thy love deplore, 

If a bird can feel his so. 

What a man would feel for me. 

And, voluptuous Vine, 0 thou 
Who seekest most when least pursuing,— 

To the trunk thou interlaoest ^ 

Art the verdure which embracest. 

And the weight which is its ruin,— 

No more, with green embraces. Vine, • 
Make toe think* on what thou lovest,— 

For whilst thus thy boughs entwine, • 

1 fear lest tlwu snouldst teach me, sophist, 
How arms might be entangled too. 


. 45 


5 ° 


*55 


6o 


65 


Light-enchanted Sunflower, thou 
Who gazest ever true and tender 
On the sun’s revolving splendoui! 
Follow not his faithless glance 
With thy faded countenance, 

N«rNeacn my beating heart to fear, 

If leaves can mourn without a teai’. 
How eyes must weep I 0 Nightingale, 
Cease froifl thy enamoured tale,— 

Leafy Vine, unwreathe thy»bower, * 
Restless Simflowen^ ce^e to mov%— 
•Or tell me all, what poisonous ^’ower 
Ye use against ilie— 

• • AIL 


70 


75 


Love! L(fsre! Love! 

Justiiia. It cannot be!—Whom have I ever loved? 

Trophies of my 6blivion and disdain, 80 

Fioro and Lelio did I not reject? 

And Cyprian?— [She fcccowA troubled at the mm of Cyprian. 

Did I not requite him ^ 

With such s*verity, that he has fled 
Where none has ever heard of hm again?— 

Alas! I now begin to fea^that this 85 

May be the occasion whence desire grows bold. 

As if there were no danger. Ffom the moment 


38 To] Who to ^ iiosMtfi. 63 whilst thus Somtti, Fotman, Dowdm ; 
wnilst thou thus 
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That I pronounced to my own listening heart, 

‘Cyprian is absent!—O me miserable! •• 

I know not what I feel! {More calmly.] It must be pity 90 
To think that such a hian, whom all the world 
Admiied, should be forgot by all the vforld; 

And I th§j cause. [ 5 (^ 6 ' again becomes tivuhled. 

And yet if it were pity, 

Floro and Lelio might have equal shai-e, 

For they are both imprisoned for my sake. 95 

{Calndy.) Alas! what reasonings aie these? it is 
Enough I pity him, and that, in vain, 

'Vy;thout this ceremonious subtlety. 

And, woe is me! 1 know not wdiere to find him now, 

Even should I seek him through this wide woild. 100 

j Enter Daeuojs. 

Daemon, Follow, and I will lead thee where he is. 

Jushna. And who ait thou, who hast found entrance hither, 
Into my chamber through the doo,rs and loqks? 

Ai*t thou a monstrous shadow winch my madness 
Has formed m the idle air? 

Daemon. ^ No. I Am One 105 

Called by the Thought which tyrannizes thee 
From his eternal dwelling: who this day 
Is pledged to bear thee unio Cyprian. 

Justing So shall thy promise fail. This agony 
Of passion which afllicts my heart and soul no 

May sweep imagination in its storm; 

The will IS firm. ^ . 

Daemon. ‘Already half is done 

In the imagination of an act. 

The sin incuned, the pleasure then remains; 

Let not the will stop hi'lf*way on the road. 115 

Justine* i will not be discoipagod, nor despair, 

Although I thoughUit, and altliough Tis true 
That' thought is but a pielude to-^the deed 
Thought IB not in my power, but ‘>ction is: 

I will not move my foot to follow thee. iso 

Daemon. But a tar mightier wisdom than thine own 
Exerts itself within thee, with such power 
Compelling thee to that which it indnics 
That it shall force thy step; how wilt thou then 
Resist, Justma? 

Jushna. ,By my free-will. 

Daemon. I * i*5 

Must force thy will. 

Jusivna. It is invinciHe; 

It wei-e not flee if thou hadst power upon it. 

[lie draws, but cannot move Iwr. 

89 me miserable] miserable me tdd. 1809. 103 lucluies] laoliaes 

to cj. Rossetti, 

n b 
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Daemon, Cdme, where a pleasui'e waits thee. 

S Judina. ^ It were bought 

Too dear. , ^ 

Daemon. Tviiill soothe thy heart to ^ftest ^eace. 

Jmtina. 'Tis dread duptivity. 

Daemon. . ^ ’Tis joy, ’tis glory. ijo 

Justina. 'Tis shame, 'tis torment, 'tis despair. 

Daemon. * But how 

Caji&t thou defend thyself from that or me, 

If my power drags thee onward? * 

Jusiirn. , My defence 

Consists in God. , 

[Jle vainhj endeavours to fotcc Mr, and at last releases her. 
Daemon. Woman, thou hast subd&ed me, 


Only by not owning thyself subdued. ^ # *35 

But since thou tlius findest defence in God, 

I will assume a feignbd foim, and thus 
Make thee a victim of my baflBed rf)go. 

For I will mask a spirit in* thy form 

Who will betray thy name to infamy, ^ 140 

And doubly shalr I tiioiftph in thy loss, 

Fiist by dishonouring thee, and then by tuiniiig 
False pleasure to true ignominy. [Exit 

Justina. * I 

Appeal to Heaven against thee; so that Hea\en 
May scatter thy delusions, and the blot 145 


Upon my fame vanish in idle thought, 

Even as flame dies m the envious air, 

And as the loiveiet wanes at morning fros|; ; 

And thou shouldst never-But, alas! to whom 

Do I still speak?—Djd not a man but now' 150 

Stand here before me?—No, I am alone,* 

And yet I saw him. Is ho gone so q^ncldy ? 

Or caiiHhe heated mind engender sha])cs • 

From its 6 \vn fear? Some terrible and sfi’ango 

Pei il is near. Lisander! father! loid! *155 

Li\iii!— * • 

Enter Lisajjder and Livia. * 

JAsander, Oh, my daughter 1 *What? 

lAim. * What! 

Justina. • Saw you 

A man go forth from my apartment now’?— 

I scarce coiit^n m}belf! • 

Lisamkr. A man here! 

Justina. Have you not seen him? 

JAma. • No, Ladj’’. 

Jushm. I saw him. 

Lmmler. ^ 'Tis impossible; the doors ifio 

WJiich led to this apartment were all locked. 

Livia (asid^. I diuesay it was Moscoa whom she saw, 
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Fox he was locked up in my'room. 

I^mnder. ^ It must , 

Have been some image of thy fantasy. 

Such melancholy as tnou feedest is 
Skilful in forming such in the vain aii» 

Out of thf motes and atoms of the dav. 
lAvia. My master's m the right. * 

Justma. • Oh, would it were 

Delusion; but I fear some neater ill. 

I feel as if out of my bleeding bosom i 7 » 

My heart was torn in fragments; ay, ^ 

Some moital spell is wrought a^nst my fram*e; 

So potent was the charm that, had not God 
Shielded my hum^ble innocence from wrong, 

I should Ii,*ve sought my sorrow and my shame 173 

With willing steps.—Livia, quick, bring my cloak, 

For I must seek refuge from these exticmcs • 

Even in' the temple of the highest God 
Where sdcretly tno faithful worship. 

Lma. , Here. 

Judtina {putting on her cloaJc). In this, as iiv a shroud of snow, 
may I 180 

Quench the consuming fire in which I burn, 

Wasting away! • 

Lisander. And I will go with thee, 

Livia. When I once see them safe out of the house 
I shall breathe freely. 

Justina. So do I confide 

In thy just favour;, Heaven! , • 

Lisander. ^ ^ Let us go. 185 

Justina. Thine is the cause, great God! turn for my sake, 
And foi Thine own, mercifully to me! * 

. • 

*. STANZaS prom CALDERON’S CISMA DE 

INGLAfEERA 

• • 

Translchfed hy Medwin and corrected ly Shelley. 

[Published by Medwin, IAf« of Shelley, 1847 , with Shellt'y’a 
corrections in lUli^.] * 

.1 

Hast thou not seen, officious with delight, 

Move thiough the illumined air about the flower 
The Bee, that fears to drink its purple liglft, 

Lest danger lurk wittiin that Kose\ bower? 

Hast thou not marked the m*th’s enamoured flight a 
About the Taper’s flame at evening hour, 

Till kindle in that monumental fire 

Ills sunflower uinqs their own funereal pyre ? 

179 Where JSwsdMt’j Which 25 ^ 4 . 
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My heart, its wishes trerublwij? to unfold, 

1 11 us louud the Rose and Taper h^veringi came, 

A nd Fassiords shoe, Distrust, in asJies cold. 

Smothered awMe, hut could not quench the flame,— 

Till Love, that grows by disappointment bold, 

And Opportunity, haa conqueied Shame; 

And like the Bee and Moth, in act to cibse, 

1 hurned my wings, and settled on the Iluse. 

SCENES FROM THE FAUST OF GOETHE 

% 

[I‘ublibhed in part (Scene II) in The Liberal, No 3, 1§22; in full, 
by Mrs. Shelley, Posthumous Pbems, 1824 ] 

Scene L—Pholoque in Heaven. The Lokd and the Host of 

Heaven. , 

Enter three Akchanqels. 

« 

• Baphael, 

Tun sun makes music as of old 
Amid the rival siilieres of Heaven, 

Oil its predestined ciicle rolled 
With thunder speed: the Angels even 
Draw strength from gazing on its glance, 5 

Though none its meaning fathom may 
The wqild’s unwithered countenance 
Is blight as at Cieation’s day. 

Gabriel. 

And swift and swift, with rapfd lightness,* % 

The adorned Earth sjeSiis silentl)Ji * *10 

Alleriiating Elysian brightness • 

With deop and dreadful night; the sea 
Fofuns in broad billows from the deep 
Up to the rocks, and rocks and Ocdtin, 

Onward, with spheidb wMch never sleep, 15 

Are hufiied ii^ eternal motion. 

Michael. 

And tempests in contention roar • 

FroA land to sea, from sea to land; 

And. raging, weave a chai»of power, 

Which girds the mi-th, as with a band.— *o 

A dashing desolation there, 
names before the thunder’s way;, 

But Thy servants, Lord, revere 
The gentle changes of Thy day. 
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. Chorus of the Three. 

• Tlift An"el«i draw strtfhgth from Thy glance, 25 
Thoigh noione comprehend Thee n^;— 

Tl^ world’s unwithcred coimt^nanae 
Is bright as on Ci’eation's day’, 
t « 

^ Fnfer Mephistopheles. 

3 fqJiktopheJes As thou, 0 Lord, once more art kind enough 
To interest Thyself in^ oiir affairs, 30 

And ask, ‘How goes it with yon there below?’ 

And as indulgently at other times * 

Thou tookest not my visits in ill part, 

Thou seest me hwo once more among Thy household. 

Though I sjhoiild scandnliyie this company, 35 

You will excuse me if*I do not talk 

In the high style which they think fashionable: • 

Mv pathos ccitainly would make You laugh too, 

Had You. not long since given over laughing. 

38 ^ertainly would erffZ 1839; would cortainly /S24. 

’ Raphael. The sun sounds, accowiing +0 ancient custom, 

In the song of emulation of his brothct-siduues. 

And its fore-wiilton ciicle 
Fulfils with a step of Ihifridor 
Its countenance gives the Angela strength 
Though no one can fathom it. 

The incredible high works 
Are excellent ns at the first day. 

Oahrtd. And swift, and inconcciv.'ihly swift , 

The adommeni of earth winds itself round, 

And exchanges Paradise clearness 
With deep dreadful night. • 

The sea foams in orgnd waves 
Fr^ fls deep bottom, up to the rocks, 

, And rocks %nd •ea arc torn"on together 
, In the eternal swift course of ^he splieies. 

Michael. And stoims roar in emulation 
From sea to land, from land to lea, 

And make, viging, a chain 
Of deepest operation round, aboift 
There flames a flashing dostiiiction 
Before the path of the thiindeibolt. * 

But Thy servants, Lord, re*’ero 
The gentle alternations of Thy day. 

Ckaius. Tlijy countenance gives the Angels strength, 

Though none can comprehend Thee: _ * 

And all Thy lofty woik% 

Are excellent as at the first day^ 

Such is a literal translation of this astonishing chorus; it is Impossible 
to represent in another language the melody of the versification ; even 
the volatile strength* and delicacy of the ideas escape in the ^ruciblo 
of translation, and the reader is suiprised to find a caput moriuum .— 
[Sheleev's Note.] * 
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Nothing know I to say of suns and worlds; . 40 

I observe only how men plagu*« themselves 

The little god.<*o’ the world keeps the s^jtme stamp, 

As wonderful £s ^n creation’s day:— 

A little better would fie live, haast Thou 

Not given hi)n a glimpse of Heaven’s light # 45 

Wliifli he calls reason, and employs it only 

To live more beastlily than any beast. 

With reverence to Your Lordship be it spoken, 
lie’s hko one of those long-legged grasshoppers. 

Who flits and^jumps about, and sings for ever ^ S'’ 

The same old song i’ the grass. Tiiere let him lie, * 

Burying his nose in every heap of dung. , 

The Lord. Have you no more to say? Do you come here 
Always to scold, and cavil, and complain ? ^ 

Seems nothing over riglit to you on eaiih? 55 

McphstopJieles. No, Lordl I find all there, as ever, bad 
at best. , ’ 

Even I am Sony for man’^ days of sorrow; 

1 could myself almost give up the pleasure « 

Of plaguing the poor tilings. 

2 mLord. Knowest thou Faust? 

Mcphistophelcs. The Doctor? 

2 'hcljord. Ay; My seiwant Faust. 

Mephstophcles. ^ In truth 60 

lie serv'^es You in a fashion quite his own; 

And the fool’s meat and drink; are not of earth. 

Ills aspirations bear him on so far 
That he is Tia?f aware of his oiyn folly, * 

For he demands from Heaven its fairest star, 65 

And from the earth# the highest joy it bears. 

Yet all things far, and all things near, 'are vain 
To calpi the deep emotions of his breast • ^ 

The Lorp,. Though he now (Serves Me iji a ^loud of errpr, 

I will soon lead him forth to the clear day. , 70 

When ti'ees look green, full well the gardener knows 
Tliat fiiiits and blooms -wftl deck the coming year. 
Mcphislophdcs. What will You bet?—now*! am sure of win¬ 
ning— ^ ‘ ' 

Only, observe You giv/3 me full permission 
To lead him softly on my path. 

The Lord. ' As long 75 

As he shall live upon the earth, so long 
Is nothing usito thee forbidden—Man * 

Must eiT till he has ceased to struggle. 

Mephistopheles. ^ Thanks. 

And that is all I ask: for willingly 

1 never make acquaintance wi^h the dead, 80 

T^e full fresh cheeks of youth are food for me, 

And if a coypse knocks, 1 am not at home. 

* 47 beastUly 1824 ; beastily edd. 1889. 
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For I am like a cat—I like to play 

A little with the mouse befoi^j I eat it. ^ 

'The Lord. \Yell, w^ll! it is permitted thee. ,Fraw thou 85 
Ilis spirit from its spnnf^s; as thou iind’st pqwer, 

Seize uim and lead him on thy downward ^atn; 

And stand ashamed when failure teaches thee 

Tliat a good man. even in his darkest longings, , 

Is well aware ofahe right way. 

Mr^dsfo^hcles. Well and good. 90 

I .im not m much doubt about mj'^ bet, 

And if I lose, then ’tis Your turn to crow; ^ 

I']1ijoy Your triumph then" with a full In cast. 

Ay; dust shall 1 ^ devour, and that with pleasure, 

Like my old jnaiamour, the famous Snake. 95 

The Lord.* Pray conie here when it suits you; for I never 
Had much dislike for people of your sort. 

And, among all the Spirits who rebelled, • 

The kna’^e was ever the least tedious to Me. 

The active spirit of man soon sleeps, and soon 100 

He seeks iiijnroken quiet; therefore I 
Have given him the Devil for a companion,’ 

Who may provoke him to some sort of work, 

And must create forever.—But ye, pure 

Children of God, enjoy eteitial beauty;— 105 

Let that wliich ever operates and lives 

Clasp you witliin the limits of its love; 

And seize with sweet and melancholy thoughts 
Tlie floating phantoms of its loveliness. 

• [Heaven doses; ihe Asclangcls exeunt 

Mephistoplwles. From time to time I visit the old fellow. 
And 1 take care to keep on good terms with Him. iii 

Civil enough is the Same God Almighty, 

To tall%so»freely with *1116 Devil himself. 

bjfENE II.—May-day Night. The Darts; Mountain^ a desolate 
Country. Faust, Mephistopueles. 

2 Iephistophdes. Would you not Hke a broorfistick ? As foi me 
I wish 1 had a‘good stout ram to ride; 

For we are still tar from the appointed place. 

Faust. This knotted staff is nelp enough* for me. 

Whilst I feel fresh upon my legs. What good 5 

Is there in making short a pleasant way? 

To creep along the labyrinths of the Yales, 

And climb thoSe rocks, where ever-babbling s]jfings. 
Precipitate themselves in waterfalls, 

Is the true sport that seaSons^ such a path, le 

Already Spring kindles the bircHln spray. 

And the hoar pines already feel her breath: 

Shall she not work also within our limbs? 

M^Mdophdes. Nothing of such an influence do I feel 
My body la all wintry, and I wish , 


15 
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The flowf'rs upon onr path were frost and snow. 

But soe how rnol.inoholy risos ^>ow, 

Dimly uphttin^j her belated beam, , r 
The blank unwelcome round ot the red moon, 

And gives so bad 'a Hg<it, that every step ^ 20 

One stumbles ’gainst s^jmo crag. With your permifsion, 
ril call on Ignis-fatuus to our aid: 

I see one yonder burning jollily. 

Halloo, my friend! may I request tliat ^mu 

Would favour us with your blight company? 25 

Why should ypu blaze away there to no purpose? 

Pray be so good as light us up this way. * 

Ignis-fatuus. With reverence be it spoken,, I will tiy 
To overcome the lightness of my nature; 

Our course, you know, is generally zigjyig. ^ 

Mephisiophelcs. IISj ha I your worship thinks you have to deal 
With men.t Go straight on, in tlio Devil’s name, 

Or I shall puff your flickering life out. ^ 

Tgmsfatuus. ' Well, 

I see you are the master of the house; « 

I will accommodate piysdjf to you. 35 

Only consider that to-night this mountain 

Is all enchanted, and if Jack-a-lantorn 

Shows you his way, though you Should miss your own. 

You ought not to ne too exact with him, 

Faust, MErinsToniELEs, and Ignis-fatuus, in alimiate Chorus . 
The limits of the sphere of dream, 40 

The boim^ds of true and false, are past| 

Lead us on, thou wandering Gleam, 

Lead us onward, far and fast, 

To the wide, thb desert waste. 

‘But see, how swift advance and sh^ft * a 45 

Tihes behind trees, row bf row,— • * 

IIow, dift by clift, rocks jiond and lift • 

Their frownjng foreheads as we go. 

I’he giant-snouted cia^, ho! ho' 

How they snort, and how they blow! * 50 

Through the mossy sods and stones. 

Stream and streamlet hurry down— 

A rushing throng I A sound of song 
Beneath the vault of Heaven is blown! 

Sweet notes of love, the speaking tones ‘ 55 

Of this bright day, sent down to say 
Tliat Paradise* on Earth is known. 

Resound around, benoatl^ above. 

All we hope and all we love 

Finds a voice in this blithe strain. . 60 

Which wakens hill and wood and rill, * 

33 stiall puff 3^1 ; will blow |$ 22 .. 48 fiowning] fawning 
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. And vibrates far o'er field and vale, 

And which Echo, like^the tale ^ 

*Of old timgs, repeats agciin. * 

To-whoo! to-whool near, nearer new • * 65 

The sound of song, the fushing throng I 
Are tne screech, the lapwing, and the jay, 

All awake asttf 'twere day? 
bee, with long legs and belly wide, 

*A salamander in the brake! 70 

Every root is like a snake, 

. And along the loose liillside, * 

"With strange contortions through the night, 

Culls, to seiztf or to alFiight; 

And, aivmated, strong, and many, 75 

They dait forth polypus-antennae. 

To blister with tlieir poison spume , 

The'wanderer. Through the dazzling gloom 

The 3nBan5^-colourod mice, that thread 

The dewy turf beneath our tread, 80 

In troops each other’s motions cross, 

Througn the heath and through ^he moss; 

And, in legions intertangled, 

The fire-lies flit, and «warm, and throng, 

Till all the mountain depths are spangled. 85 

Tell me, shall we go or stay? 

Shall we onward? Come along I 
Everything around is swept « 

Foi ward, onwSrd, far away f ■ * 

Trees and masses intercept 90 

The sight, and wjsps on every side • 

Are puifed up and {uulliplied. 

• * • • • 

Mephistophde^ New vigorously seize my skirt, ai\,d gain 

Thij* pinnacle of isolated crag. • 

One may observe w'ith wonder fropoi this point, 95 

How Mammon glows among the mountains. 

Faust • Ay— 

And strangely through the solid depth beloAY 

A melancholy light, like the red dawik 

Shoots from the lowest gorge^of the abyss 

Ot mountains, lightning nitherwaid : there rise 100 

Pillars of smoke* here clouds float gently by ; 

Here the light burns soft as the en^ndfed air, • 

Or the illumined dust of golden flowers; * 

And now it glides like tender colours spreading; 

And now bursts forth in fountains from the earth; 105 

And now it winds, one torroiit of broad light, 

Through the far valley with a hundred veins; 

70 brake 1854 ; lake 1822 , , 

B b 3 
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And now once more within that narrow corner 
.Jxiljiasses ilscU into iiilensest splendour. 

And near us, see, sparks spring^oiit of the giound, iio 

Like golden sand scattered upon the daitaiobs 
The jnnnaclos of that black wall of mountains 
That hems us in are kindled. 

Mcj^histopJieles ^ Rare: in faith! *' 

Does not Sir Mammon gloriously illuminate t 

His palace for this festival?—it is 115 

A pleasuie which you had not known before. 

1 spy the boisterous guests already. 

Faust * How 

'J’hc children of the wind rage in tlio air I 
With what fierce stiokes they fall upon my'neck! 

MepMstophdes. " 

Cling tifihtly to tlie old ribs of the crag. 120 

Beware 1 for it with them thou waiieat 
In their fierce llight towards the wilderness, » 

Their breath will sweep thee into dust, and drag 
Thy body to a grave in the abyss. ' 

A doud thickens tfie night. 125 

Hark 1 how the tempest crashes through the forest! 
The owls lly out in strange affiiglit; 

The columns of the evergreen palaces 
Are split and shattered; 

The roots creak, and stretch, and groan j 130 

And ruinously overthrown, 

The ^rynks are crushed and shattered 
By the fierce blast’s unconquerable stro.‘!s. 

Over each other crack and crash they all 
In terrible and illtertangled fall; ^ 135 

And through the ruins of the shaken mountaip 
The airs hiss and howl —^ 

It is iK>t the voice of the fountain, * ^ 

Ror the wolf in his midnight prowl. ' 

Dost thot not hear8 140 

Strange accents are ringing , 

Aloft, atar, anear? . , 

The witches are singing 1 
The toirent of a racing wizard song 
Streams the whole mountain along. H5 

Chorus of WUches. , 

Tlio stubbte is ,yellow, the corn is green, 

Now to the Bi'ocken the witches go; 

The mighty multitude kore may be seen 
Gathering, wizard and witch, below. 

Sir Urian is sitting alolt in the air; ^ 150 

ti7 How 1824 ; Now 1822 13a bliatteredj scattered 

130 Uriau] Uiv^i tdd. lS 2 df 1 SS 9 . 
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Hey over stock! and hey^ over stone! 

’Twixt witches and incubi, what shall be done? „ 

Tell it who dare I tell it who dare I 

• • • 

A Voice. • 

• • 

Upon a sow-swine, whose farrows wore nine, 

01(f Baubo rideth alone. • . ^55 

• Chorus. 

Honour her, to whom honour is duo, 

()ld mother Baubo, honour to you! 

An able sow, with old Baubo upon Jier, , 

• Is worthy of glory, aAd worthy of honour! 

Tho legion ol* wilcljes is coming behind, i 6 o 

Barkoiiiiig the night, and outspeeding the wind— 

• •A Voice, 

Which way comest thou? • 

A Voice, 

Over Ilsenstein ; 

The owl was awake in the white moonshine; 

I saw her at rest in her doAvity nest, 

And she stared at me with her broad, bright eyno. 165 

^Voices. 

And you may now as well take your course on to Hell, 
Since you nde by so fast on the headlong blast 

A Voice. 

She dropped poison upon mo as I passed. ^ 

Here are the wounds — • 

Chorus of Witches. 

* Come awajf! come along! 

The w^y is wide, the way is long, 170 

Buf what that for a B#dlam throng ? • 

• Stick with the*prong, and scratch with the breorii. 

*The child in the cradle lies‘strangled at home, 

And the mother is clapiiing l»er hands.— 

• Seinichorus of Wizards I. 

• * ^ We glide in 

Like snails when the women ase all away; i;5 

And from a house once given over to sin 
Woman has a thousana steps to stray. 

• Semichorus IL ^ 

A thousand steps must a woman take* 

Where a man but a siHrigle spring will make. 

Voices aiove. 

Come with us, come with us, from Felsensee. rSo 

65 eyne 1839, 2nd ed. ; eyo 1822,1824, 1889, 1st ed. x8o Felseiiyee 

1862 {HdM (if SfnUey, p. 96); Felumee 1822 ; Felimaee «<id.^2824f 1839. 
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Voices lehw. 

“^With what joy would we fly through the upper sky! 
Wo arc wash<‘d^ we aie ’nointed, stark naked aye we; 
But our toil and our pain are forever in vain. 

*!Both Choruses. 

The v^ind is still, the stars are fled, ^ 

Tlie melancholy moon is dead; t 

The magic notes, like spark on spark, 

I)iiz:fle, whistling through the dark. 

Come away! 

Voices hdow. 

Stay, Oh, stay! 

Voices above. ^ 

Out of the crannies of the rocks 
Who calls?, 

Voices hdow. 

Oil, let me join your flocks! * 

I, three hundred years have striven 
To catch your skii‘t and mount to Heaven,— 

And still in vain. Oh, might I be 
With company akin to me I 

Both Choruses. 


185 


190 


195 


Some on a ram and some on a prong. 

On poles and on broomsticks we flutter along; 

Forlorn is the wight who can rise not to-nigni 

< , A Half-Witch heloiv. ^ 

I have been tripping this many an hour; 

Are the others already so far before? 200 

No quiet at home, and no peace abroad!' 

And less methinks is found by the rostd. « 

j Chorus of Witches. * * * 

Come onward, away! aroint thee, aroint! » 

A witch to be stpoiig must ^n oint—anoint— 

Then every trough will be boat enough; 205 

With a rag for a sail we caq sweep through the sky, 

Who flies not to-night, when means he to fly? 

*Both Choruses. 

We cling to the skirt, and we strike on the ground; 
Witch-legions thicken around and ai’ound; 

Wizard-swarmc cover the heath all over. * {They descend. 

Mephistopheks. 

Wh&i thronging, dashing, raging, rustling; an 

What whispering, babbling, hissing, bustling; 

What glimmering, spurting, stinking, burning, 

As Heaven and jEartli were overturning. 

, 183 are eH. 18^ ; 15 1822, lS2i. 
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Tluere is a true witch element about us; 315 

Take hold on me, or we shal^ibe divided:— ^ 

where are you? 

Ymsi {from a distance). Here I 
Mcphi^opheles. Whafr! 

I must e3jert my authority in the hoi^e. 

Place for young Voland I pray make way, good people. • 
Take hold on m^, doctor, and with one "step a20 

Ijet ug escape from this unpleasant crowd: 

They are too mad for people of my soit. 

Just there shines a peculiar kind of light— , 

Semething attracts me in "those bushes. Come 
This way: we shall slip down there in a minute. 225 

FausL Spirit oY Oonti’adiction I Well, lead on— 

Twere a wise feat in^ped to wander out 
Into the Brocken upon May-day night, 

And then to isolate oneself in scorn, • 

Dis^sted with the humours of the timo. 230 

Mephsitplidcs. See yonder, round a many-coloured flame 
A merry club is huddled altogether: 

Even with such little people as ait 
One would not be alone. 


Faust. ^ Would that I wore 

Up yonder in the glow and* whirling smoke, 
Where the blind million rush impetuously 
To meet the evil ones; there might 1 solve 
Many a riddle that torments me I 
M^Jiistojpheles. Yet 

Many a riddle there is tied anew 


*35 


340 


Their own^mall world^n the great world of all. 

I see y^ng wiich^ naked there, and old ones • 

Wigely attired witn greater decency. • *45 

Be guided now by me, and you*shall buy 
A pound of pleasure with a dram*of trouble.* 

I hear them tuma their instruments—one must 
Get used to this damned scraping. Como, IT! lead you 
Among them; and what there you do ana ^ee, 250 

As a n-esh compact *twixt us two shall bo. 

How say you now? this spaee is wide enough— 

Look forth, you cannot see the end of it— 

An hundred boilfires burn in rows, and they » 

Who throng around them seem innumeraWo: 255 

Dancing and drinking, jabbering, making love, 

And cooking, are at work. Now^ell me. friend, 

What is there better in the world than this? 


Faud. In introducing us, do you assume 
The character of Wizard or of Devil ? 260 


aX 7 What I wanting, 182S, 954 An 1884 ; A 9dd. 18S9. 
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Mcplusto^heJes. In truth, I generally go about 
In strict incognito; and yet onarlikes 
To wear one’s trdors upon gain days. ^ r 
1 liavo no ribboir at my knee; but here 
At liome, the cloveb fo( 5 t is honourable. 265 

See you that snail ther^,? -she comes creeping upj t 
And \rith her feeling eyes hath smelt out something. 

I could not, if T would, mask mvself here. * 

Come noAV, we’ll go about from hie to fire: 

I’ll be the Pimp, and vou shall be the Lover. 270 

{I'o some old Women, who are sitting round a heap 0/ 
glimmering coals. 

Old gentlewomen, Avliat do you do out here^ 

You ought (o bo with the young rioters 

Eight in the thickest of the revelry— , '' 

But every one is best content at home. 

' General 

Who dare confide in rig^t or a just claim? « 275 

So much as I had done for them! and now— 

With women and the people 'tis the same, ' 

Youth will stand fetemost ever,—age may go 
To the dark grave unhonourod. 

Ministcrt 

Nowadays 

People assert their rights; they go too far; 280 

But as for me, the good old times 1 praise ; 

Then we were all in all—’twas something worth 
One’s while to be in place and wear a star; 

That was indeed the golden age on harth. 

l^arcenu. 

Wo too are activet and we did and du 285 

What we ought not, perhaps; and “yet we now# 

Wilt seize, vniilst all things ^are whirled rovnd ana roupd, 
A spolfe of Fortune’s wheel, and keep our ground, ^ 

„ Author. 

Who now can taste a treatise of deep sense 

And ponderous volume? ’tis impertinence ' 290 

To write what nope wll read, tnerefore will I 

To please the young and thoughtless people try. 

Mephislophdes {who at once appemrs to have grown very old). I 
find the people ripe for tlie last day, ^ 

Since I last came up to the wizard mountain; 

And as my little cask runs turbid now, 293 

So is the woild drifined to the dregs. 

Pedlar-wiich. ^ Look here, 

Gentlemen; do not hurry on so fast; 

And lose the chance of a good p.eniiyworth. 

'S 64 my Kanttng, Z822. 375 right edd. 182i, 1839; night 1822. 

285 Parvenu: (Note) A sort of fundliolder i322f edd. 1824,1SS9. 290 pon¬ 
derous 1824 ; wonderous 1822, ' 
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f 

I have a paek full of the choicest wares 
0^ oveiy sort, and yet in all jny bundle 
Is nothjng lik^ what may be"foimd on earth 
Nothing that in a mdmont will make rich 
Men and the world with fine malicioifs mBohief— 

There isjrio dagger drunk with blood: no bowl 
From which consuming poison may Ub drained 
By innocent and* healthy lips; no jewel, 

The price of an abandoned mai<len’s shame ; 

No Bwoid which cuts the bond it cannot loose, 

Or stabs the wearei’s enemy in the back: 

No- 

Mephistojoheles. Gossip, you know little of these times. 310 
What lias been, *lias been : what is done, is past, 

They shape themselves into the innovations 
They breed, and innovation drags* us with it. 

The 101 rent of the crowd sweeps over us: • 

You think to imji-iel, and are yourself impelled. 315 

Faust.* What is that yonder? • 

Mephibtophdes. Mark her well. It is 

Lihth. 

Faust. Who ? 

McpJustoplieles. Lilith, the first wife of Adam. 

Beware ot her fiiir hair, fof she excels 
All women in the magic of her locks; 

And when she winds them round a young man*s neck, 320 
iShe will not ever set him free again. 

Faust. 

Tliere sit a girl and an old woman—they 
Seem to be tired with pleasure and with phiy. 

/ MepMstoplielea. • 

There is »o rest to-night for any one; 

\Yhen*ono dance^gnds anotlwr is begun; • 325 

Cqpie, let us to it. We shall have rare fun. • 

[Faust dances and sings with a*giH, and Mepiiistopheles with 
an old Wonmn. • * 

• Faust. 

I had once a lovely dfeam ^ 

In which I saw an apple-tree,_ 

Where two fair apples with their gleam 
To climb and tasto attracted me. 33° 

• The Gift. 

She with apples you desired , * 

Fiom Paiadiew came long ago: 

AVitli you I feel that if remiiied. 

Such still within my garden grow. 


3op 


• 305 


327-334 60 Moscunibe MS. Eevutf, July, 1870 ); wanting, 1822, 
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TRANSLATIONS 


SCENE II 


rmto-Phanfamist, ^ What is this cursM multitude about? 
Have we not long since proved io demonstration 43 ^ 

That ghosts move not on ordinary feet ? , 

But taese are fiancing just like men and women. 

The GM. Whatedoesi.he want then at our ball? 

FiiusL jOhl he 

Is for above us all in Ifis conceit: ^ 34 ° 

Whilst wo enjoy, he reasons of enjoyment; * 

And any stop wliich in our dance we tread, 

If it be left out of his reckoning, 

Is not to be consideied as a step. ^ 

There are few things that scandalize him rud: 345 

And when you whirl round in the circle now, 

As he wont round the wheel in his old mill* 

IIg says that you go wrong in all respects, *- 
Especially if you congratulate him 
Upon the strength of the resemblance. 

Fi'octo-rhantasmisi Fly! ’ 350 

Vanish I Unheard-of impudence I Wh.at, still there! ' 

In this enlightened age too. since you have been , 

Proved not to exist!—But this infernal brood 
Will hoar no reason and endure no lule. 

Are we so wise, and is the pond still haunted ? 355 

How long have I been sweeping otit this lubbish 
Of superstition, and the woild will not 
Come clean with all my pains I— it is a case 
Unheard of I 

The Gut Then leave off teasing us so. 

ProctO’PhanPismist. I tell you, spiiits, to y^our faces now, 
That I should dot regret this despotism 361 

Of spirits, but that mine can wield it not. 

To-uight I shall make'poor woik of it, \ 

Yet I will take a round with you, ana*hope # 

Bcfoie my last step in the hying* dance # ^65 

To beat the, poet and the devil together. ' 

Mephisioplides. At last he wfll sit down in some foul puddle; 
That is Ills way of solacing himsidf; 

Until some leech, diverted with his gi'avity, , 

Cures him of spirits and the .spirR together. 370 

♦ [To Faust, who has seceded from the dance. 
Why do you let that fair giil pass from you, 

Who sung so sweetly to you in the dance ? 

Faust. A red mouse in the middle of her singing 
Sprung from her mouth. 

3 Iepii$tophe!(S. That was all right., my friend; 

Be it enough that tfie mouse was net gray. 375 

Do not distuib your hour ofthappiness 
With close consideration of sucli trifles. 


335 Procto-Phantasmiftt] Bioeto-Pliantasiuist edJ. 1824,1839. 355 pond 

mo/ing in Bmombe MS, 
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Faust. Then saw I- 

Mephistophcles. WJiat ? , 

Faust. , Seost thou^not a pale, 

Fair dll, standing alone, far, far away? » 

She dra]§^ herself now forward with sbw siVps 380 

And seema as if she moved with shacldcd feet: 

I cannot overcome the thought that she 
Is like poor Marghret. 

Mcphistophdes. Let it be—pass on— 

No good can come of it -it is not well 

To meet it—it is an enchanted pliantom, 385 

A'lifeless idol: with its numbing look, 

It fieezes up tno Jilood of man; and they 
Who meet its ghastly stare are turned to slono, 

Like those who saw Medusa, 

Faust. Oh, ‘too true! 

Her eyes are like the eyes of a fresh corpse 390 

Which no belovbd hand has closed, alas I 

That is tBe breast which Margaret* yielded to me— 

Those are the lovely limbs which I enjoyed! 

M^histophdes. It is all magic, pom* deluded fool! 

She looks to every one like his first love. 395 

Faust. Oh, what delight! what woe I I cannot turn 
My looks from her sweet piteous countenance. 

How strangely does a single blood*red line. 

Not broader tnan the shaip edge of a knito, 

Adorn her lovely neck! 

Mephistopheles. Ay, she can carry 400 

Her head under bor arm upon occasion; 

Perseus has cut it off for her. These pleasures 
End in delusion.—Gain this rising groui]d, 

It is as airy here as dn a . . . 

itnd if I am not migh^ly deceived, 405 

I see a theatre^-j-t^hat may this mean? 

J^tendant Quite a new piece,^the last of seven, for tis 
The custom now to represent tliat number. 

’Tis written by a Dilettante, and • * 

The actors who perform are Dilettanti; 410 

Excuse me, gentlemen; but I mast vanish. 

I am a Dilettante curtain-lifter. ^ * 

393 breast edd. lSi^9 ; heart IS'iS, ..SCI. 
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A PHIlbSOPHICAL POEM, WITH NOTES 
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ECRASEZ LTNFAME I—Otrre^ondanc* de Yoliaire. 

Avu Picndura peragio loca, nullius ante 
Tiita solo; juvat integros aecedere fonteis; 

Atque haul ire: juvatque novos decerpere florea. 


Ui«lo^piius nulli velanut teuipoia inua.ae. 

Pijmum quod rnagnis doceo do rebus; ct arctia 
Ileliglonura animus nodw exsolvere pergo.—Iwcreh lib. iv. 

Aoj rfov drSi, icai KoafMv Kivt](roi),-\-Archimede3. 

TO HARRIET ****** * t 


Whose is tlie love that gleaming 
througli the world, 

W.irds off the puisonftus arrow oi its 
scorn ? 

Whose IB the warm and partial praise, 

Virtue's most sweet X'eward'/ 

* 

Beneath whose looks did my reviving 
soul 5 

Riper m truth and viituous daring 

grow ? « 

Wliose eyes have I gassed fondly on, 

And loved mankind the more ? 

Habkiet ! on thmo thou wert my 
purer mind; 

Th<)u wert the inspiration of my 

fiong; ^ 10 


'J’hine are these early wildinj flowers. 
Though garlanded by me. 

Then press into thy breast this pledge 
of love f 

And know, though time may change 
and years may roll, 

Each floweret gathered in niy heart 
* It consecrates to thine. i6 


QUEEN MAB 

I 

How wonderful is Death, 

Death ai^d his brother Bleep! 
One, pale as yonder waning moon 
With lips of lui'id blue; 
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The other, rosy as the morn 5 
Whgn throned on ocean’s wave 
It blushes o’er thp world 
Yet botli so passing wonderful I 

Hath then the gloomy Power 
Whose reign is*in the tainted sepul¬ 
chres ^ 1 o 

Seized on her sinless soul ? 

Must then that peerless form 
Which love and admiration cannot 
view 

Without a beating heart, those azure 
veins # 

Which steal like streams along a field 
of snow, * * ^5 

That lovely outline, which is fair 
As breathing marble, perish ? 
Must putrefaction’s breath 
Leave nothing of this heavenly 
sight • 

But loathsomeness and ruin ? 20 

Spare nothing but a gloomy theme, 
On which the lightest heart mig|it 
moialize ? 

Or is it only a sweet slumber 
Stealing o’er sensation. 

Which the breath of roseate morn¬ 
ing ^ 25 

Chaseth into darknejs ? 

Will lanthe wake again, 

And give that faithful bos^m ]oy 
Whose sleepless spirit waits t^o catch 
Light, lifeiian’B raptuie from her 
smile ? * • 10 

Yes! she will wake again, 
Although her glowing limbs are 
motionless, , 

And silent those sweet lips, , 
Once breathing eloquence, 

That might have soothed a tiger’s 
rage, 35 

Or thawed the cold heart of a con¬ 
queror. ♦ 

Her dewy eyes are closed, 

And on their lids, whose texture fine 
Scarce hides the dark blue orbs 
beneath, 

The baby Sleep is pillowed: 40 

Her golden tresses shade 
The bosom’s stainless pride, 


Curling like tendrils of the parasite 
^ Around a marble column. ^ 

Hark! whencdthat rushing sound? 
’Tis Jike tjie ^ondi ous strain 46 
That round a lonely ruin swells, 
Whicbi wandering on the echoing 
shore, 

The enthusiast hears at evening ; 
’Tis softer than the west wind’s 
sigh; 50 

'Tis wilder than the unmeasured 
notes 

Of that strange lyie whose strings 
The genii of the breezes sweep ■ 
^Those lines of rainbow light 
Are like the moonbeams when they 
fall - ^ 55 

Thiough some cathedral window, but 

* the tints 

Are such as may not find 
Ctmparison on earth. 

Behold the chariot of the Fairy Queen! 
Celestial coursers paw the unyielding 
air; 60 

Their filmy pennons at her word tliey 
furl, 

And stop obedient to the reins of light. 
These the Queqp tf Spells drew m, 
She spiead a charm aiound the spot, 
And leaning graceful from the aethereal 
car,* 65 

Long did she gaze, and silently, 
Upon the sluinberingtmaid. 

0|Ji! not thevisioned poSt in his dreams, 
When silvery clouds float through the 

* ’wildered brain, 

When every sight of lovely, wild and 
giaud ^ 70 

Astonishes, enraptures, elevates, 
Wlien fancy at a glance combines 
The wondrous and the beautiful,— 
So bright, so fair, so wild a shape 
Hath ever yiet beheld, 75 

As that which reined the coursers of 
the air, 

And poured the magic of her gaze 
Upon the maiden’s sleep. 

The broad and yellow moon 
Shone dimly through her form— 
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That form of faultless symmetry ; 81 

The pearly and pellucid car 
Moved not the moonlight's line: 
'Twas not an eaj’thly pageant: 

Those who had locked tpou the 
sight, 85 

Passing all human glory, 

Saw not the yellow moon, 

Saw not the mortal scene, 

Heard not the night-wind’s rush, 
Heard not an earthly sound, 90 
Saw but the fairy pageant, 

Heal'd but the heavenly strains 
That filled the lonely dwelling. 

The Fairy’s frame was slight, yon 
fibrous cloud. 

That catches but the palest tinge of 
even, 95 

And which the straining eye can 
hardly seize 

When melting into eastern twilight’s 
shadow. 

Were scarce so thin, so slight; but 
the fair star 

That gems the glittering coronet of 
morn. 

Sheds not a light so mild, so power¬ 
ful, 100 

As that whichj" bursting from the 
Fairy’s form. 

Spread a purpureal halo round the 
scene. 

Yet with an undulating motion. 
Swayed to her outline gracefully. 

From her celestial car 105 

The Fairy Queen descended. 
And thrice she waved her wand 
Circled with wreaths of amaranth: 
Her tliin and miaty form 
Moved with the moving'air, i ro 
And the clear silver tones. 

As thus she spoke, were such 

As are unheard by all but gifted ear. 

Fairy. 

‘Stars! your balmiest influe^ice 
shed! 114 

Elements 1 your wrath suspend I 
Sleep, Ocean, in the rocky bounds 
» Thifi, circle thy domain! 


§« 

I Let not a breath be seen to stir 
I Around yon grass-grown ruin’s 
height, 

Let'even the restless gossamer 120 
Sleep on the moveless air I 
Soul of lanthe [ thou. 

Judged alone worthy of the envied 
boon,” 

That waits the good and the sincere ; 
that waits 

Those who have struggled, and with 
resolute will * 125 

Vanquished earth’s pride and mean¬ 
ness, burst the chains, 

The icy chains of custom, and have 
shone 

The day-stars of their age;—Soul of 
lanthe I 

Awake! arise’!’ 

Sudden arose 130 

lanthe’s Soul; it stood 
All beautiful in naked purity. 

The perfect semblance of its bodily 
flame. 

Instinct with inexpressible beauty and 
grace. 

Each stain of earthliness 13 5 

Had passed away, it reassumed 
Its native dignity, and stood 
Immortd aipud ruin. 

UpoL the couch the body lay 
W apped in the depth of slumber: 
I. Its features wfre fixeef and meaning¬ 
less', ' 141 

Yet animal life was there. 

And every organ yet performed 
Its natui'al functions: ’twas a sight 
Of wonder to behold the body and soul. 
The self-same lineaments, the same 
Marks of identity were there: 147 
Yet, oh, how different 1 One aspires to 
Heaven, 

Pants for its seinpitemal heritage. 
And ever-changing, ever-rising still, 

I- Wantons in endless being. 151 
The otlier, for a time the unwilling 
sport 

Of circumstance and passion, struggles 
on; 

Fleets through its sad duration rapidly, 
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Then, like an uaeleas and worn-out 
machine, 155 

Rota, perishes, and passes. 

Fatry. * 

‘ Spirit 1 who hast dived so deep; 

Spirit! whqi hast soared so high ; 

Thou the fearless, thou the mild, 
Accept the boon thj)^ worth hath 
earned, 160 

Ascend the car with me.' 

, Spirit. 

‘ Do I dream ? Is this new feeling 
Bui a visioned ghost df slumber ? 

If indeed I ar} a soul, 

A free, a disembodied soul, * 165 

Speak again to me.' 

^airy. 

‘ I am the Fairy Mas : to me 'tis given 
Tlie wonders of the human world to 
keep: 

The secrets of the immeasurable past. 
In the unfailing consciences of men,^ 
Those stem, unflattering chroniclers, 

I find; 171 

The future, from the causes which 
arise 

In each event, I gather : not the sting 
Which retributive memory implants 
In the hard bosom of the selfish man ; 
Nor that ecstatic and exulting throb 
Which virtue’s votary feels wjien he 
sums up • 177 

The thcttghts and ac^onsi of a well-*^ 
spent day. 

Are unforeseen, unregistered by me: 
And it is yet permitted me, to rend r 80 
The veil of mortal fitilty, that the 
spirit, ' 

Clothed m its changeless purity, may 
know 

How soonest to accomplish the great 
end - 

For which it hath its oeing, and may 
taste . 

That peace, which in the end all life 
will share. 185 

This is the meed of virtue; happy 
Soul, 

Ascend the car with me!' 


The chains of earth’s immurement 
Fell from lanthe’s spirit; 

^They shrank and brake bke banditges 
of straw • 190 

Beneath a w^kdhed giant's strength. 

She Knew her glorious change, 
And Selt in apprehension uncon¬ 
trolled 

New raptures opening found : 194 
Each day-dream of her mortal life, 
Each frenzied vision of the slumbers 
That closed eAch well-spent day, 
Seemed now to meet reality. 


The Fairy and the Soul proceeded ; 
The silver clouds dis]iaitod ; aoo 
An(f as the car of magic they ascended. 
Again the speechless music swelled. 
Again the coursers of the air 
Unfurled theit azure pennons, and the 
Queen 

Shaking the beamy reins 205 
Bade them pursue their way. 

The magic car moved on. 

The night was fair, and countless 
stars 

Studded Heaven’s dark blue vault,— 
Just o’er the eastern wave a 10 
Peeped the ^slk faint smile of 
morn ;— 

The magic car moved on— 
Froml^he celestial hoofs 
The atmosphere in flaming sparkles 
flew, » 

And where the burning wheels a 15 
Mdied above the mountain’s loftiest 
• peak, • 

Was traced a line of lightning. 

Now it flew far above a rock. 

The utmost verge of earth, 

The fival of the Andes, whose dark 
brow 320 

Lowered o’er the silver sea. 

Far, far below tSre chariot’s path, 
Calm as'% slumbering babe, 

. Tremendous Ocean lay. 

The mirror of its stillness showed 335 
The pale and waning stars, 

The chariot's fiery track. 

And the gray light of mom 
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Tmging those fleecy clouds 
That canopied the dawn. 230 
Stemed it, that the chariot’s way 
Lay through the midst of an immense 
concave, '' ^ 

Radiant with million constellations, 
tinged 

With shades of infinite colour, 

And senucircled with a bolt 235 
Flashing incessant meteors. 

The magic car moved on. 

As they approached their goal 
The coursers seemed to gather speed; 
The sea no longer was distinguished , 
earth 240 

Appeared a vast and shadowy sphere; 
The sun’s unclouded orb 
Rolled through the black concave, 
Its rays of rapid light 
Parted around the chariot’s swifter 
course, i, 245 

And foil, like ocean’s feathery spray 
Dashed from the boiling surge 
Before a vessel’s prow. 

The magic car moved on. 

Earth’s distant orb ajipeared 2 so 
TIio smallest light that twinkles in the 
heaven; ' ^ 

Whilst lound the chariot’s way 
Innumerable systems rolled, 

And countless spheres diffused 
An ever-varying glory. 255 

It was a sight of wonder : some 
Were hoinMiike tlie crescent moon; 
Some shed a mild and silver beam' 
Like Hesperus o’er tiie western Sv a; 
Some dashed athwart with trains of 
flame, 2^0 

Like worlds to death itnd ruin driven; 
Some shone like suns, and,*'as the 
chanot pssed. 

Eclipsed adl other light. 

Spirit of NatuR ! here ! 

In this interminable wildbrness 265 
Of worlds, at whose immensity 
Evan soaring fancy .jitaggers, 

Hero is thy fitting temple. 

Yet not the lightest leaf 
That <3,alver8 to the passing breeze 270 


Is less instinct witk thee : 

Yet not the meanest worm 
That lurks in graves and fattens on 
th i dead 

Less shares thy eternal breath. 

Spint of Nature! thou' 275 

Imperishable as tliis scene, 

Here is thy fitting temple. 

* 

II 

If solitude hath ever led thy steps 
To the wild Ocean’s echoing shoie. 
And thou hast lingered there, 
Until the sun’s broad orb 
Seemed resting cn the burnished 
wave, 5 

Thou must have marked the lines 
Of purple gold, that motionless 
Hung o’er the sinking sphere : 
Thou must have ^parked the billoivy 
clouds 

Edged with intolerable radiancy 10 
Towering like rocks of jet 
' Clowned with a diamond wieath. 
And yet there is a moment, 

When the sun’s highest point 
Peeps lik^ a star o’er Ocean’s western 
edge, 15 

When those fp,r clouds of feathery gold, 
Slnided with deepest purple, gleam 
Like islands on a dark blue sea; 
Then has thy fancy soared above the 
iSirth, , 

^ And fuyled fts wearied wijig 20 
Within the Fairy’s fane., 

Yet not the golden islands 
Gleaming in yon flood of light. 
Nor the feathery curtains 
' Stretching o’er the sun’s bright 
couch, 2 5 

^ Nor the burnished Ocean waves 
Paving that gorgeous dome, 

So fair, so wonderful a sight 
As Mab’s aethereal palace could aford. 
Yet likest evening’s vault, that faery 
Hain 30 

As Heaven, low resting on the wave, 
, it spread 

Its floors of flashing light, 

Its vast and azure dome, 
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Its fertile golden islands 
Floating on a silver sea j 35 
Whilst sans thoir mingling beamings 
darted * « 

Tluoiigh clouds of circumambient dark¬ 
ness, 

And pearly baftlemeiits around 
Looked o’er the immense of Heaven. 

The inaa^ic car no longer moved. 
The Faiiy and the Spiiit 41 
Filtered the Hall of Spells : 

* Those golden clouds 
I’hat rolled m ghtteyiug billows 
Beneath the azure canopy 41; 

With the aetherea?footsteps tnemblcd 
not 

The light and crimson mists, 
Floating to strains of thrilling melody 
Through that unearthly dwelling, 
Yielded to eveiy movement of the mil 
Upon their passive swell the Spiiit 
leaned, 51 

And, for the varied bliss that pressed 
around, 

Used not the glorious privilege 
Of virtue and of wisdom. 

‘ Spirit 1 ’ the Fairy said, 55 

And pointed to the goigeous dome, 

‘ This 18 a wondi'ous sight 
And mocks all human grandeur; 
But, were it viitue’s only 4 nccd, to 
dwell • • 

111 a celestial palace, reigned 60 

To pleasurable impulses, immured 
Within the prison of itseli, the will 
Of changeless Nature would be unful¬ 
filled. 

Learn to make others happy. Spirit^ 
come! 

This is thine high reward :~-the past 
shall rise; 65* 

Thou shalt behold the present; I wdl 
teach * 

The secrets of the future.’ 

» 

The Fairy and the Spint 
Approached the overhanging battle¬ 
ment.— 

Below lay stretched the universe I 
Thtiie, far as the remotest line 71 


That bounds imagination's flight, 
Countless and unending orbs 

> In mazy motion intermingled,*' 
Yet still fullillld immutably 75 

yiternal Nature’s law. 

Above, below, around, 

The ending systems foimod 
A wilderness of harmony ; 

Each with undeviating aim, 80 
In eloquent silence, tlirough the depths 
of space 

Pursued its Vondrous way. 

Theie was a little light 
That twinkled in the misty distance : 

^ None but a spirit’s eye 85 
Might ken that rolling orb; 
None but a spult's eye, 

And in no other place 
But* that celestial dwelling, might 
behold^ 

Each aetion of this earth’s inhabitants. 

But matter, space and timo 91 
In those aereal mansions cease to act; 
And albprevailing wisdom, when it 
leaps 

The harvest of its excellence, o'er- 
bounds 

Those obstacles, of which an earthly 
soul '» * 95 

Fears to attempt the conquest. 

The Faii^ pointed to the eaiih. 

The Spirit’s intellectual eye 

> Its kindred beings recognized. 

The thronging thousands, to a passing 
* view, 100 

Seemed like sfti ant-hill’s citizens. 
How wonderful I tliat even 
Th« passions, prejudices, interests, 
That sway the' meanest being, the 
*weak touch 

That moves the finest nerve, 105 
And in one human brain 
Causes the faintesk^thought, becomes 
a liHik 

In the great chain of Nature. 

‘ Behold,’ the Fairy cried, 

‘Palmyra’s ruined palaces!— no 
Behold ! where grandeur 
frowned; 
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Behold! where pleasure smiled; 
What now remains ?—the memory 
't> Of senselessness and shame— 
What is immortal there ? 115 

Nothing—it Blands to tell 
A melancholy tale, to give 
An awful warning: som 
Oblivion will steal silently 

Tlie remnant of its fame. 120 
Monarchs and conquerors there 
Proud o’er prostrate millions trod— 
The earthquakes of the human race; 
Like them, forgotten when the ruin 
That marks their shock is past. 

‘ Beside the eternal Nile, 126 
The Pyramids have risen. “ 
Nile shall pursue hischangeless way: 

Those Pyramids shall fall; 

Yea! not a stone shall stand to tell 
The spot whereon they stood 1 131 
Their very site shall be forgotten, 

As is their builder’s name 1 

‘ Behold yon sterile spot; 
Where now the wandering Arab’s 
tent 135 

Flaps in the desert-blast. 

There once old Salem’s haughty fane 
Reared high to Heaven its thousand 
golden (mmes, 

And in the blushing face of day 
Exposed its shameful glory. 140 
Oh ! many a widow, many an orplian 
cursed 

The building o| that fane; and many 
a father. 

Worn out with toil and slavery, 
implored 

The poor man’s God to sweep it from 
the earth, . 144 

And spare his children tne detested task 
Of piling stone on stone, and poisoning 
'J^e choicest days of me. 

To soothe a dotard’s vanity. 
There an inhumapt.4nd uncultured race 
Howled hideous praises to their 
Demon-God; / 50 

They rushed to war, tore from the 
mother’s womb 

The, unborn child,—old age and 
infancy 


Promiscuous perished; their vie 
torious arms 

Left not a soul to breathe. Oh ! they 
, were fiends: 

But what was he who taught them 
that the God 155 

Of nature and benevoience hath given 
A special sanction to the trade of 
blood 1 

His name and theirs are fading, and 
the tales 

Of this barbarian nation, which im¬ 
posture 

Recites till terror credits, are pursu¬ 
ing 160 

Itself into forgetfulness. 

‘ Where Athens, Rome, and Spai'ta 
stood, 

There is a moral desert now: 

The mean and miserable huts, 

The yet more wretched palaces, 165 
Contrasted with those ancient 
fanes, 

Now crumbling to oblivion; 

'The long and lonely colonnades. 
Through which the ghost of Free¬ 
dom stalks, 

Seem like a well-known tune. 
Which in spme dear scene we have 
loved to hear, 171 

Remembered now in sadness. 
Bet, oh! how much more 
■ changed, 

Eow^ gloomier is the ci^trast 
Of buraan nature there I 175 
Where Socrates expired, a tyrant’s 
slave, 

A coward ami a fool, spreads death 
( around— 

Then, shuddering, meets his 
own. 

Where Cicero and Antoninus lived, 

A cowled and hypocritical monk x 80 
Prays, emses and deceives. 

' Spirit, ten thousand years 
Have scarcely passed away, 
Since, in the waste where now the 
savage drinks 

His enemy’s blood, and aping Europe’s 
6onS| 185 
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Waken the unholy song of war, 
Arose a stately city, 

Metropolis of the western continent: 
There, now, the mossy tolumn- 
stone, 189 

Indented by Tube’s unrelaxing grasp, 
Which once appeared to brave 
All, save its country’s ruin; 
There the wide forest scene. 
Rude in the*uncultivated loveliness 
Of gardens long run wild, 195 
Seems,*to the unwilling sojourner, 
whose steps 

Ch.inee in that desert Was delayed, 
Thus to have stoyd since eaiih was 
what it 18. * 

Yet once it was the busiest haunt, 
Whither, as to a common centre, 
flocked* 200 

Strangers, and ships, and merchan¬ 
dise : * 

Once peace and freedom blessed 
The cultivated plain: 

Rut wealth, that curse of mam^ 
Blighted the bud of its prosperity: 205 
Viitue and wisdom, truth and liberty, 
Fled, to return not, until man shall 
know 

That they alone can give the bliss 
Worthy a soul that claims 
Its kindred with eternity. 210 

‘ There’s not one atom"^ 0^ yon 
earth* • 

Rut once was living wan; 

Nor tie minutest drop of rain, 
That hangeth in its thinnest cloud, 
But flowed in human veins ‘215 
And from the bui*hing plains 
Where Libyan monsters yell, 
From the most gloomy glens 
Of Greenland’s sunless clime, 
To where the golden fields 220 
Of fertile England spread 
Their harvest to the day, 

Thou canst not find one spot, 
Wheyeon no city stood, 224 

‘ How strange is human pride 1 
I tell thee that those livipg things. 
To whom the fragile blade of grass, 
That Rpnngeth in the mom 


And perisheth ere noon, 

^ Is an unbounded world ; ^ijo' 
I tell thee that tlmse viewless beings. 
Whose mansion iq,the smallest particle 
Of the 4 mpa!<Sive atmosphere, 

Think, feel and live like man ; 
That OieA affections and niitipathies, 
Like his, produce the laws 2j6 
Ruling their moral state; 

And the minutest throb 
That through thjjir frame diffuses 
The slightest, fomtest motion, 240 
Is fixed and mdispensuhle 
As the majestic laws 
That rule yon rolling orhs.' 

Tlfe Fairy paused. Tlie Spirit, 

In ecstasy of admiratidh, felt 24^ 
All knowledge of the past revived ; the 
* events 

Of old and wondrous times, 
Which 'dim tradition interruptedly 
Teaches the credulous vulgar, were un¬ 
folded 

In just perspective to the view; 250 
Yet dim from their infinitude. 

The Spirit seemed to stand 
nigh on an isolated pinnacle ; 

The flood of ages correlating below, 

The depth of the utibounded universe 
Above, and all around 256 
Nature’s unchanging harmony. 

Ill 

• ‘ Fairy I ' tlie Spirit smd, 

, And on the Queen of Spells 
Fixed her aqjtlioreal eyes, 

'I thank thee. Thou hast given 
A boon winch I will not resign, and 

• * taught 5 

A lesson jiot to be unlearned. I know 
The past, and thence I will essay togloan 
^A warning for the future, so that man 
May profit by his errors, and derive 

Experience fror*i»his folly: ro 

For, when the^fiower of imparting joy 
Is eoual to the will, the human soul 
Tlequires no other Heaven.' 

• Mah, 

‘ Turn thee, surpassing Spirit t 
Much yet remainp unscanned. 1$ 
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Thou knowest how great is man, 

, Thou knowest his imbecility , 

Yet learn thou what he is : 

Yet learn the lofty destiny 
Wliich restless tira^ pre{ arcs 20 
For every living soul, 

4i 

‘ Behold a gorgeous palace, that, amid 
Yon populous city rears its thousand 
towers 

And seems itself a city. Gloomy 
troops 

Of sentinels, in stern and silent ranks, 
Encompass it around: the dweller 
there 26 

Cannot be free and happy; htarest 
thou not 

The curses of the fatherless, the groans 
Of those who have no friend? He 
passes on: 

The King, the wearer of abided chain 
That binds his soul to abjectness, the 
fool 31 

Whom courtiers nickname monarch, 
whilst a slave 

Even to the basest appetites—that man 
Heeds not the shriek of penury ; he 
smiles 

At the deep cunlfcs^which the destitute 
Mutter in secret, and a sullen joy 36 
Pervades his bloodless heart when 
thousands groan ' 

But for those morsels which his wan- 
tonfiess 

Wastes in unjoyoiis revelry, to save 
All that they love from famine ; when 
he hears 40 

The tale of horror, to some ready-made 
face < 

Of hypocritical assenfrhe turns, 
Smothering the glow of shahae, that, 
spite of him, 

Flashes his bloated cheek. 

Now to the meal 
Of silence, grah^eur, "ud excess, he 
drags ^ 45 

His palled unwilling appetite. If^^old, 
Gleaming around, and numerous 
viands culled 

Fiom every clime, could force the 
loathing apnse 


I To overcome satiety,—if wealth 
I The spring it draws from poisons 
not,—or yice, 50 

Hnfeeli.ig, stubborn vice, converteth 
not 

Its food to deadliest venom; then that 
king 

Is happy; and the peasant who fulfils 
Ills unforced task, when he returns at 
even, 

And by the blazing faggot meets again 
Her welcome for whom all his toil is 
sped, 56 

Tastes not a sweeter meal. 

Behold him now 
Stretched on the gorgeous couch ; his 
fevered brain 

Reels dizzily awhile : bntah ! too soon 
The slumber of intemperance sub¬ 
sides, 60 

And conscience, that undying serpent, 
calls 

Her venomous brood to their noctur¬ 
nal task. 

Listen ! he speaks 1 oh 1 mark that 
frenzied eye— 

Oh 1 mark that deadly visage.’ 

King. 

*' * No cessation ! 

Oh I must this last for ever ? Awful 
I^eath, 65 

I wish, yet fear to clasp thee I—Not 
* one moment 

Of dreamless' sleep I 0 dear and 
blessM peace 1 

Why dost thou shroud thy vestal 
purity 

In penury and dungeons? wherefore 
lurkest 

With danger, death, and solitude; yet 
shunn’st 70 

The palace I have built thee ? Sacred 
peace!, 

Oh visit me but once, but pitying shed, 
One drop of balm upon my withered 
soul.’ 

The Fairy. 

* Vain man 1 that palace is the virtuous 
heart, 

And Peace defileth not her snowy robes 
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In such a shed as thine. Hark I yet 
hg mutters; 76^ 

His slumbers are but .varied agonies, 
They prey like scorpions •on the 
springs of life. 

There needeth i|ot the hell that bigots 
frame 

To punish those who err: earth in 
itself 80 

Contains at once the evil and the cure; 
And all-sufficing Nature can chastise 
Those who transgress her law,—she 
only knows 

How justly to proportion to the fault 
The punishment it merits. , 

Is it strange 85 
That this poor wretch should pride 
him in his woe ? 

Take pleasure fh his abjectness, and 
hug 

The scorpion that consumes him ? Is 
it strange 

That, placed on a conspicuous throne 
of thorns, 

Grasping an iron sceptre, and im¬ 
mured 90 

Within a splendid prison, whose stern 
bounds 

Shut him from all that ’s,good or dear 
on earth. 

His soul asserts not its humanity ? 
That man’s mild nature rises not in war 
Against a k^g’# employ? No—'tis 
i]|pt strange. • , 9?* 

He, like^the vulgar, thinks, feels, acts 
and lives 

Just as his father did; the uncon¬ 
quered powers , 

Of precedent and custom interpose , 
Between a and virtue. Stranger 
yet, 

To those who know not Nature, nor 
deduce 100 

The future from the present, it may 
seem, 

That not one slave, who suffers f>om 
the'crimes 

Of this unnatural being; not one 
wretch. 

Whose children famish, and whose 
nuptial bed 


Is earth’s unpitying'bosom, rears an arm 
^To dash him from his throne I 

Those gilded flies ’106 
That, basking ir^, the sunshine of a 
court, « 

Fatten on its corruption 1 —what are 
th%y ? 

—The drones of the community; they 
feed 

On the mechanic’s labour: the starved 
hind , no 

For them compels the stubborn glebe 
to yield 

Its unshared harvests; and yon squalid 
form, 

Leafier than fleshless misery, that 
wastes 

A sunless life in the unwholesome 
- mine, 

Drags out m labour a protracted death. 
To glpt their gi’andeur; many faint ' 
with toil, 116 

That few may know the cares and woe 
qf sloth. 

‘Whence, think’st thou, kings and 
parasites arose ? 

Whence that unnatural line of drones, 
who heap ^ ' 

Toil and unvanquishable penury 120 
On those who build their palaces, and 
briiTg 

Their daily bread ?—From vice, black 
loathsome vice; < 

From rapine, madness? treachery, and 
^ wrong; 

Frem all that"’genders misery, and 
makes 

Of* earth this thorny wilderness; from 
lust, 125 

Reven^, and murder.. .. And when 
Reason’s voice. 

Loud as the voice of Nature, shall have 
waked 

The nation^u aniTmankind perceive 
that vice 

Is<ediscord, war, and misery; that 
virtue 

Is peace, and happiness and harmony; 
When man’s maturer nature shall dis¬ 
dain 131 
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The plfiythin^a of its childhood;— 
kingly glare 

Wilt lose its pother to dazzle; its' 
authority 

Will silently pass by < the'^gorgeous 
throne 

Shall stand unnoticed in the regal 
hall, 115 

Fast f.dling to decay; whilst falsehood's 
trade 

(Shall be as hateful and unprofitable 
As that of truth is now. 

Where is the fame 
Which the vainglorious mighty of the 
earth 

Seek to eternize ? Oh! the faiiitest 
sound r^o 

From Time’s light footfall, the minutest 
wave 

That swells the flood of ages, whelms 
in nothing 

The unsubstantial bubble. Ay! to¬ 
day 

Stern is the tyrant’s mandate, red the 
gaze 

That flashes desolation, strong the 
arm 145 

That scatters multitudes. To-morrow 
comes! - 

That mandate is a thunder-peal that 
died 

Tn ages past; that gaze, a transient 
flash 

On which the midnight closed, and on 
that armr 

The worm has made his meal. “ 
The virtuous man, ’50 
Who, great in his humility, as kings 
Are little in their grandeur; he who 
leads 

Invincibly a life of resolute go6d. 

And stands amid the silent dungeon- 
depths 

More free and fearless than the tremb¬ 
ling judge,155 
Who, clothed m venal power, vainly 
strove 

To bind the impassive spiritwhen 
he falls, 

His mild ^e beams benevolence no 
more: 


§ IIT 

Withered the hand outstretched but 
to relieve; 

Sunk Reason’s nmple eloquence, that 
ridled 160 

But to appal the guilty. Yes! the grave 
Uath quenched that j^ye, and Death’s 
relentless frost 

Withered thrfc arm : but the unfading 
fame 

Which Virtue hangs upon its votary’s 
tomb; 

The deathless memory of that man, 
whom kings 165 

Call to their'mind and tremble; the 
remembrance 

With which the happy spirit contem¬ 
plates 

Its well-spent pilgrimage on earth. 
Shall never pass awayC 

* Nature rejects the monarch, not the 
man; 170 

The subject, not the citizen: for kings 
A.id subjects, mutual foes, forever play 
A losing game into each other’s hands, 
Whose stakes are vice and misery. 
The man 

Of virtuous soul commands not, nor 
obeys, 175 

Power, like a desolating pestilence, 
Pollutes wliate’er it touches; and obe¬ 
dience, 

Bane (f all genius, virtue, freedom, 
trutlj^, , ,, 

Makes slaves of men, and, of the human 
frame, 

A mechanized automaton. 

■, When Nero, 180 
High over flaming Rome, with savage 
joy 

Lowered like a fiend, drank with 
r enraptured ear 
The shrieks of agonizing death, beheld 
The frightful desolation swead, and felt 
A new-created sense within his soul 
Thiill to the sight, and vibrate to the 
sound; 186 

Think’.st thou his grandeur had not 
overcome 

The force of human kindness? and, 
‘ when Rome, 
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With one stem blow, hurled not the 
tyrant down, 

Ciushed-not the aim led with hoi 
dealest blood, ' i I'jo 
Had not submisbive abjectncse de- 
stioyed 

Nature’s suggestions ? 

Look on y,onder earth; 
The golden harvests Bfiiing, the un- 
fciiling sun 

Sheds light and life; the fruits, the 
lloweis, the tiees, 

Arise in due succession; all thii^gs 
speak ^ 195 

Peace, harmony, and love. The uni¬ 
verse, * ’ 

In Nature’s silent eloquence, declaies 
That all fulfil the works of love and 
3 oy,- , 

All but the outcast, Man. He fabricates 
The sword which stabs his peace; he 
cheiishoth 200 

The snakes that gnaw his heait; he 
raiseth up 

The tyrant, whose delight is in his woe, 
Whose sport is m his agony. Yon sun, 
Lights it the great alone ? Yon silver 
beams. 

Sleep they less sweetly on the cottage 
thatch ' 205 

Thau on the dome of kings ? Is mother 
Earth , 

A step-dame to her numerous, sons, 
who e:jrn'' 

Her unsliaied gifts wiCli u^emittiug 
t«il; 

A mother only to those puling babes 
Who, nursed in ease and luxuiy, make 
men * 210 

The playtlimgs of their babyhood, and 
mar. 

In self-important childishness, that 
peace 

Which men alone appret^te ? 

‘ Spirit of Nature 1 no. > 

Tlie pule diffusion of thy essence throbs 
Alike m every human heart. 216 

Thou, aye, erectest there 
Thy throne of power unappealable: 
Thou art the j udge beneath whose nod 


Man’s brief and frail authority 220 
Is poweilcbs as the wind 
^ TJiat passeth idly by. ^ 
Thine the tribuukl which surpasseth 
The §diow t>f fiuman justice, 

As God surpasses man. 225 

‘ Spirit of Ntttuie 1 thou 
Life of uiteniuiiablo multitudes; 

Soul of those mighty spheres 
Whose changeless paths through 
Heaven’s deep silence lie , 
Soul of that smallest being, 230 
The dwelling of whose life 
Is one faint Apiil sun-gleam ;— 
Man, like these passive things, 
Thy 'will unconsciously fulfilleth : 

Like tlieiis, his ago of endless peace, 
Winch time is fast maturing, 236 
* Will swiftly, surely come , 

And the unbounded fi'ame, which thou 
, jieivadest, 

Will be witliout a flaw 
Marring its perfect symmetry. 240 

IV 

‘ How beautiful this night I the balmiest 
sigh, 

Which vernal zephyrs bieathe m 
evening's eai', 

Weie discord to the speaking quietude 
That wiaps tins moveless scene. 

Heaven’s ebon vault, 
i^tudded with stais uuutieiably bright, 
Through which the moon’s unclouded 
. grandeur rolls, 6 

Seeqjs like a canopy which love had 
spread 

To pur tarn hei sleeping world. You 
gentle hil]s, 

Robed in a garment of untrodden 
, snow; 

Yon darksome rocks, whence icicles 
depend, 10 

So stainless, that bheir white and 
glittering spires 

Ting^ not the moon’s pure beam ; yon 
castled steep, 

Whose banner hangeth o’er the time¬ 
worn tower 

So idly, that rapt fancy deeineth it 
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A metaphor of peaceall form a scene 
Where musing Solitude might love to 
lift it 

Her soul above tJiis sphere of earthli- 
ness; • „ 

Where Silence undisturbed might 
Yfatcli alone, 

So cold, so bright, so still. 

The orb of day, 
In southern climes, o’er ocean’s wave- 
less field 20 

Sinks sweetly sniilihg: not the faintest 
breath 

Steals o’er tlie unrufQed deep; the 
clouds of eve 

Reflect unmoved the lingering dioam 
of day;, 

And vesper’s image on the western 
mam 

Is beautifully still. To-morrow comes. 
Cloud upon cloud, in dark and deepen¬ 
ing mass, 26 

Roll o’er the blackened waters; the 
deep roar 

Of distant thunder muttem awfully; 
Tempest unfolds its pinion o’er the 
gloom 

That shrouds the boiling surge; the 
pitiless fl^nd, 30 

With all his winds and lightnings, 
tracks his prey; 

The torn deep yawns,—tht vessel finds 
a gxave 

Beneath ite jaggM gulf. 

. All 1 whence yon glare 
That fires the arch of Heaven?—bliat 
dark red smoke , 

Blotting the silver moon ? The stars 
are quenched « 35 

In darkness, and the pure and spang¬ 
ling snow 

Gleams faintly through the gloom that, 
gathers round 1 

Hark to that roar, whose swift and 
deaf’ningt |)eals 

In countless echoes through the moun¬ 
tains ring, % 

StAiUing pale Midnight on her starry 
throne 1 40 

swells\he intermingling din; the 
jar 


Frequent and frightful of the bursting 
bomb; 

The falling beam, the shriek, the 
gjoan, tlib shout, 

The ceaseless clangour, and the rush 
pf men 

Inebriate with rage-loud, and more 
loud i. 45 

The discord grows; till pale Death 
shuts the scene, 

And o’er the conqueror and the con¬ 
quered draws ^ 

His cold and bloody shroud.—Of all 
the inou 

Whom day’s departing beam saw 
blooming there, 

In proud and vigorous health; of all 
the hearts 50 

That beat with anxidus life at sunset 
there; 

How few survive, 'how few are beating 
now I 

All IS deep silence, like the fearful 
. calm 

That slumbers in the storm’s porten¬ 
tous pause; 

Save when the frantic wail of widowed 
love 55 

Comes shuddeiing on the blast, or the 
faint moan 

With which some soul bursts from the 
frame of clay 

Wrapped round its struggling powers. 

•'The gray morn 
Dawns oif the mournful siiene; the 
sulphurous smoke ' 

Before the icy wind slow rolls away, 
And the bright beams of frosty morn¬ 
ing dance 61 

Along the spangling snow. There 
tracks of blood 


tered arms, 

And lifeless warriors, whose hard linea¬ 
ments 

Ibath’s self could change not, mark 
the dreadful path (>5 

Of the outsallying nctors: far behind, 

Black ashes note where their proud 
city stood. 

Within yon forest is a gloomy glen— 


Even to the forest’s depth, and scat¬ 
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Each tr^e which guards its darkness 
from the day, 

Waves o'er a warrior’s tomb. 

1 see thee skink, 70 
Surpassing Spirit I—wert thou human 
else ? 

I see a shade of doubt and horror fleet 
Across thy stainless features: yet fear 
not; ^ 

This is no unconnected misery, 

Nor stands uncaused, and irretiiev- 
ahle. 75 

Man’s evil nature, that apology 
Which kings who rule, and cowards 
who crouch,jSet up 

For their unnumbered crimes, sheds 
not the blood 

Which desolates the discord-wasted 
land. 

From kings, and priests, and states¬ 
men, war aidse, So 

Whose safety 15 man’s deep uubetteied 
woe, 

Whose gi'andeur his debasement. Let 
the axe 

Sfciike at the root, the poison-tree will 
fall; 

And where its venomed exhalations 
spread 

Ituin, and death, and woe, where 
millions lay ’85 

Quenching the serpent’s famine, and 
their bones, ■* 

Bleaching unbhned in the putrid blast, 
A garden' shall arise, in loveliness 
Suipassml fabled Eden. 

Hath Nature’s soul, 
That formed this worlds so beautiful, 
that spread 90, 

Earth’s lap with plenty, and life’s 
smallest chord 

Strung to unchanging unison, tliati 
gave 

The happy birds their dwelling in the 
giovo, 

That yielded to the wanderers of tlie 
deep' 

The lovely silence of the unfathomed 
mam, . 95 

And filled the meanest worm that 
crawls in dust * 


With spirit, thought, and love; on 
Man alone, 

t^artial in causeless malice, wantonly 
Heaped rum, vice,jmd slavery; his soul 
Blasted v^tth withering curses; placed 
afar 100 

The meWbr-happiness, that shuns his 
grasp. 

But serving on the frightful gulf to 
glare, 

Bent wide beneath his footsteps 1 

Nature 1—no! 
Kings, priests, and statesmen, blast 
the human flower 

Even in its tender bud; their influence 
darts los 

Like subtle poison thr()ugh the blood¬ 
less veins 

Of desolate society. Tlio child, 

Ere he can lisp his mother’s sacred 

i^anie, ' 

Swells with the unnatural pride of 
crimo, and lifts 

His baby-swoid even in a hero’s 
mood. 110 

This infant-arm becomes the bloodiest 
scourge 

Of devastated earth; whilst specious 
names, • 

Learned in soft childhood’s unsuspect¬ 
ing hour, 

Serve as the soidiisma with which 
manhood dims 

^Bright Reason’s ray, and scinctifie.s the 
sword ^ 113 

Upraised to shed a brother’s innocent 
- blood. ' 

Let priest-led slaves cease to proclaim 
« that man 

Inherits vice and misery, when Force 
And Falsehood bang even o’er the 
cradled babe, 

Stifling with rudest giasp *11 natural 
good. ^ 120 

'Ahl to tlie.jitrangeA*-soul, when fiist 
it peeps 

From its new tenement, and looks 
abroad 

For happine§s and sympathy, how- 
stern 

And desolate a tract this wide world t 
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How witheied all the buds of natural 
good! 125 

No shade, no shelter from the sweeps 
ing storms '* 

Of pitiless power! Cn its- wretched 
frame, 

Poisoned, perchance, by the disease 
and woe 

Heaped on the wretched parent whence 
it sprung 

By morals, law, and custom, the pure 
winds ' ' 130 

Of Heaven, that renovate tlie insect 
tribes, 

May breathe n ot. The untamting light 
of day 

May visit not ite longings. It is bound 
Ere it has life: yea, all the chains are 
forged 

Long ere its being: all liberty and love 
And peace is loin fiom its defencoless- 
uess; 136 

Cursed from its biith, even fiom its 
cradle doomed 
To abjectuess and bondage ! 

‘Throughout this varied and eternal 
world 

8oul is the only element: the block 140 
That for uncounted'ages has lemamed 
The moveless pillar of a mountain’s 
weight 

Ts active, living spirit. Every gram 
Is seutientfboth in umty and part, 
And the minutest atom comprehends 
A world of loves and hatreds; th<!ise 
beget •' ,,146 

Evil and good: hence truth and false¬ 
hood spring ; 

Hence will and thought and action, 
all the germs 

Of pain or pleasure, sympathy or 
hat^ 

Thatvaiiegate the eternal universe. 150 
Soul is not more' polluted than the 
beams 

Of Heaven's pure orb, ere round t’:eir 
rapid lines 

The taint o| eailh-borif atmospheres 


‘ Man is of soul and body, formed for 
deeds 

Of high resolve, on fancy's boldest 
mng ’ 155 

To soar unwearied, fearlessly to turn 
The keenest pangs to peacefulness, 
and taste 

Tile joys which mingled sense and 
spirit yield. 

Or he is formed for abjectness and woe, 
'I’o grovel on the dungiiill of his teais, 
To shrink at eveiy sound, to quench 
the dame i6j 

Of natural ioVe in sensuahsm, to know 
That hour as blessei^ when on his worth¬ 
less days 

The frozen hand of Death shall set its * 
seal. 

Yet fear the cuie, though hating the 
disease. 16-; 

The one is man ihat shall heieafl^ 
be; 

The othei, man as vice has made him 
now. 

‘War IB the statesman’s game, the 
priest’s delight, 

The lawyer’s jest, the hured assassin's 
tiade, 

And, to tliuse royal murderers, whose 
mean thrones 170 

Are bought by crimes of treachery and 
‘^ore, , ^ 

The bread they eat, the staff on which 
the> lean. 

Guards, garbed in blood-red livery, 
surround 

Their palaces, participate the crimes 
jTliat force defends, and from a nation’s 
rage 175 

Secure the crown, which all the curses 
reach 

That famine, frenzy, woe and penury 
breathev 

These are the hired bravos who defend 
The tyrant’s throne—the bullies of his * 
fear 

These are the sinks and ohanneis of 
worst vice, 180 

The refuse of society, the dre^ 


176 Secures eet. ISIS. 
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Of all that is most vile; their cold 
hearts blend 

Deceit with sternness, ignorance with* 
pride, ’ , 

All that is mean and villanous,with rage 
Which hopelessness of good, and self- 
contempt, 185 

Alone might kindle ; th,ey are decked 
in wealth, 

Honour and power, then are sentabroad 
To do their work. The pestilence 
^that stalks 

In gloomy triumph through some 
eastern land 

Is less destroying. Theycajole with gold, 
And promises of time, the thoughtless 
youth 191 

Already crushed with servitude: he 
knows , 

Ills wretchedness too late, and cherishes 
Repentance for liis rum, when his 
doom 

Is sealed in gold and blood! 195 

Those too the tyrant serve, who, skill^id 
to snare 

The feet of Justice in the toils of law, 
Stand, ready to oppress the weaker still; 
And right or wrong will vindicate for 
gold, 

Sneering at public viitue, which be¬ 
neath 200 

Their pitiless tread lies torn and 
trampled, where ^ 

Honour sits s.jiillhg at the sale of truth^ 

‘ Then g^ave and hoary-headed hypo¬ 
crites, 

Without a hope, a passion, or a love, 
Who, through a life of luxury and lies. 
Have crept by flattery to the seats of 
power, ao6 

Support the system whence their hon¬ 
ours flow. ... 

They have three wordswell tyrants 
know their use. 

Well pay them for the loan, with usury 
Torn from a bleeding world!—]God, 
Hell, and Heaven, 210 

A vengeful, pitiless, and almighty fiend, 
Whose mercy is a nickname for the rage 
Of tameless tigers hungering for blood. 


Hell, a red gulf of everlasting fire, 
Where poisonous and undying worms 
prolong .*215 

Eternal misery to •those hapless slaves 
Whose l^fe h%g iJeen a penance for its 
crimes. 

And Hiiiaven, a meed for those who 
dare belie 

Their human nature, quake, believe, 
and cringe 

Before the mockeries of earthly power. 

‘ These tools the tyrant tempers to his 
work, 221 

Wields in his wrath, and as he wills 
destroys, 

Onlfiipotent m wickedness ■ the while 
Youth springs, age mouldeis, manhood 
tamely does 

Ills bidding, bribed by short-lived joys 
to lend 225 

Force»to the weakness of his trembling 
aim. 

‘ They rise, they fall; one generation 
nomes 

Yielding its harvest to destruction’s 
scythe. 

It fades, another blossoms: yet behold I 
Red glows the tyrant’s stamp-mark on 
its bloom, * 2 JO 

Withering and cankering deep its pas¬ 
sive prime. 

He has invented lying words and 
modes, 

Empty and vain as bis own coreless 
' heart; 

Evifisive meaniags, nothings of much 
sound, 

Td lure the heedless victim to the 
toils 2J5 

Spreadtound the valley of its paradise. 

‘ Look to thyself, priest, conqueror, or 
prince i ' 

Whether thy trade ,i8 falsehood, and 
thy ItSSts 

Deep wallow m the earningsof the poor, 
With whom thy Master was.—or thou 
delight’st _ 240 

In numbering o’er the myriads of thy 
slain. 
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All misery weighing nothing in the 
scale 

Against thy short-lived fame; or thou 
dost load ' 

With cowardice and diim^e the .groaning 
land, 

A pomp-fed king. Look i-to thy 
wretched self! 245 

Ay, art thou not the veriest slave that 
e^cr 

Crawled on the loathing earth ? Are 
not thy days' 

Days of unsatisfying listlessness ? 

Dost thou not cry, ere night’s long rack 
is o’er, 

“When will the rooming come Is 
not thy youth 250 

A vain and feverish dream of sen¬ 
sualism 1 

Thy manhood blighted with unripe 
disease ? 

Are not thy views of unregretted death 
Drear, comfortless, and horrible ? Thy 
mind, 254 

Is it not moibid as thy nerveless frame, 
Incapable of judgement, hope, or love? 
And dost thou wish the errors to 
survive 

Tliat bar thee frep all sympathies of 
good, ‘ 

After the miserable interest 

Thou hold'st in their piotraction? 

When the grave 260 

Has Bwalloiged up thy memory and 
thyself, u 

Dost thou desire the bane that poisoHis 
earth < , 

To twine its roots around thy coffined 
clay, 

Spring from thy bones, and blossom 
on thy tomb, ' ' 

That of its fruit thy babes may eat and 
die?, 265 

‘Thus do the generationAof the earth 
Qtfi to the grave, and issue from 
womb, 

Surviving still the impei’ishable change 
renovates the world i even as the 
leaves 


Which the keen frost-wind of the wan¬ 
ing year ^ 5 

Has scattered on the forest coil, and 
h^ped ' 

For many seasons there—though long 
they choke, 

Loading with loathsom>j rottenness the 
land, j 

All germs of promise, yet when the 
tall trees 

From which they fell, shorn of their 
lovely shaiies, 10 

Lie level with the earth to moulder 
there, , 

They fertilize the land they long de¬ 
formed, 

Till from the breathing lawn a forest 
springs 

Of youth, integrity, an^ loveliness, 
Like that which gave it life, to spring 
and die. 15 

Thus suicidal selfishness, that blights 
The fairest feelings of the opening 
( heart, 

Is destined to decay, whilst from the 
soil 

Shall spring all virtue, all delight, all 
love. 

And judgement cease towage unnatural 
war ' 20, 

With i)f\ssion’s unsubduable array. 
Twm-sister of religion, selfishness! 
Rival crime and falsehood, aping 
all 

The wanton'horfors of her bloody play; 
Yet fiozen, unimpassioned, spiritless, 
Shunning the light, and owning not its 
name, 26 

Compelled, by its deformity, to screen 
With flimsy veil of justice and of right. 
Its unattractive lineaments, that scai'e 
All, save the brood of ignorance: at 
once 30 

The cause and the effect of tyranny; 
Unblushing, hardened, sensual, and 
» vile; 

Dead to all love but of its abjectness, 
With heart impassive by more noble 
, powers 

Thau unshared pleasure, sordid gain, 
or fame; 35 
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Despieing its own miserable being, 
Which Bbil it longs, yet fears to dis- 
Enthrall. ^ * 

* Hence commerce springs, the venal 

interchange 

Of all that huAan art or nature yield; 
Which wealth should ptprchase not; but 
want demand, 40 

And naturAl kindness hasten to supply 
I'rom the full fountain of its boundless 
, love. 

For ever stifled, drained, and tainted 
now. • 

Commerce’ beneath whose poison- 
breathing'fehade • 

No solitary virtue dares to spring, 45 
But Poverty and Wealth with equal 
hand • 

Scatter their withering curses, and un¬ 
fold • 

The doors of premature and violent 
death, 

To pining famine and full-fed dise^e, 
To all that shares the lot of human 
life, 50 

Which poisoned, body and soul, scarce 
drags the chain, 

That lengthens as it goes and clanks 
behind. • 

‘ Commerce has set the mark ef selfish¬ 
ness, • 

The signet all-enslavin^ower 

Upon ^shiningore, ffid <|,lled it gold*: 
Before ^hose image bow the vulgar 
great, 56 

The vainly rich, the miserable proud. 
The mob of peasants,# nobles, priests, 
and kings, • 

And with blind feelings reverence the 
power 

That grinds them to the dust of misery. 
But in the temple of their hireling 

hearts * 61 

Gold is a living god, and rules in scorn 

All earthlj things but virtue. * 

* Since tyrants, by the sale of human 

life, 

Heap luxuries to their sensualism, and 
fame * 65 


To their vride-wasting and insatiate 
pride, 

Success has sanctioned to a crecfhlous 
world * 

The ruin, th» disgrace, the woe of war. 
His hosts of blind and unresisting dupes 
The de^ot numbers; from his cabinet 
These puppets of his schemes he moves 
at will, 71 

Even as the slaves by force or famine 
driven, 

Beneath a vulgar master, to perform 
A task of cold and brutal di udgery;— 
Hardened to hope, insensible to fear, 75 
Scarce living pulleys of a dead maclnnc, 
M^'e wheels of work and articles of 
trade, , 

That grace the proud and noisy pomp 
• of wealth I 

‘ Tlio harmony and happiness of man 
Yields to the wealth ot nations j that 
which lifts 80 

His natuie to the heaven of its pride, 
Is bartered for the poison of his soul; 
The weight that drags to earth his 
towering hopes, 

Blighting all prospect but of selfish 
gam, ^ • 

Withering all passion but of slavish 
fear, 85 

Extingui^liing all free and generous love 
Of euterpiise and daring, even the 
pulse • 

That fancy kindles in the beating heart 
To mingle with sensation, it destroys,— 
Lgaves nothing but the sordid lust of 
self, 90 

The grovelling hope of interest and 
gold, • 

Unqualified, unmingled, unredeemed 
Even by hypocrisy. 

And stfj^esmen boast 
Of wealth! The ]jprdy eloquence, that 
live^ *• 

After the ruin of their hearts, can gild 
The bitter poison of a nation’s woe, 96 
Can turn the worship of the servile 
mob. 

To their corrupt and glaring idol,Fame, 
From Virtue, trampjed by its iron tread, 
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Although its dazzling pedestal be 
raised loo 

Amid the horrors of a limb-strewn field, 
With desolated dwellings smoking 
round. ' » < 

The man of ease, who, by his warm 
fireside, ' 

To deeds of charitable intercourse, 

And bate fulfilment of the common 
laws 105 

Of decency and prejudice, confines 
The struggling nature of his human 
heart. 

Is duped by their cold sophistry; he 
sheds I 

A passing tear perchance upon Vhe 
wreck , 

Of earthly peace, when near his dwell¬ 
ing’s door no 

The frightful waves are driven,—when 
his son ^ ! 

Is murdered by the tyrant, or religion 
Drives his wife raving mad. But the 
poor man, 

Whose life is misery, and fear, and 
care; 

Whom the mom wakens but to fruit¬ 
less toil; 115 

Who ever hears his^ifamished offspring’s 
scream. 

Whom their pale mother’s uncomplain¬ 
ing gaze ' 

For ever meets, and the proud rich 
man’s i3ye 

Flashing command, and the heart¬ 
breaking scene “ 

Of thousands like himselfhe litMe 
heeds 120 

The rhetoric of tyranny; his hate 
Is quenchless as his wrongs; he laughs 
to scorn * 

The vain and bitter mockery of words. 
Feeling the, horror of the tyrant’s 
deeds, 

And unrestrained'hut by,^ the arm of 
power, 125 

That knows and dreads his enmity: <• 

‘ The iron rod of Penury still compels 
wretched slave to bow the knee to 
wealth, 


And poison, with unprofitable toil, 

A life too void of solace to confirm r 30 
The very chains jihat bind him to his 
doom. 

Nature, impartial in munificence, 

Has gifted man wit^h all-subduing 
will. 

Matter, with a!l its transitory shapes, 
Lies subjected and plastic a,t his feet. 
That, weak from bondage, tremble as 
they tread. 136 

How many a rustic Milton has passed 

I 

Stifling the spfeechless longings of his 
heart, , 

In unremitting drudgery and care! 139 
How many a vulgar Cato has compelled 
His energies, no longer tameless then, 
To mould a pin, or fabricate a nail 1 
How many a Newton, to whose passive 
ken 

Those mighty spheres that gem infinity 
Were only specks of tinsel, fixed in 
' Heaven 145 

To light the midnights of his native 
town' 

‘ Yet every heart contains perfection’s 
germ • ^ 

The wisest of the sages of the earth, 
That ever from the stores of reason 
drew 

Science tand truth, an^ virtue's dread- 
( less tone,, ^ 150 

Were but a’weak and inexperienced 
hoy, ^ ' 

Proud, sensual, unimpassioned, unim¬ 
bued , 

With pure desire and universal love. 
Compared to that high being, of cloud¬ 
less brain, 

Untainted passion, elevated will, 155 
Which Death (who even would hnger 
long in aWe 

Within his noble presence, and beneath 
His* changeless eyebeam) might alone 
subdue. 

Him, every slave now dragging through 
the filth 

Of some corrupted city his sad life, 160 
Pining with famine, swoln with luxury, 
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Blunting the keenness of his spiritual 
sense 

With nkrrow schetnipgs and unworthj* 
cares, « • 

Or madly rushing through all violent 

crime, , 

To move the *deep stagnation of his 

soul,— • *165 

Might imitate and equal. 

But mean lust 
Has bound its chains so light around 
% the earth, 

That all within it but the virtuous man 
Is venal; gold or fame f^ill surely reach 
The price prefixed by selfishness, to all 
But him of resolute and uribhanging 
will; 171 

Whom, nor 'the plaudits of a servile 
crowd, • 

Nor the vile joys of tainting luxury, 
Can bribe to yield his elevated soul 
To Tyianny or Falsehood, though they 
wield 175 

With blood-red hand the sceptre ofifehe 
world. 


* All things are sold: the very light of 
Heaven 

Is venal; earth’s unsparing gifts of love, 
The smallest and mdst despicable 
things , 179 

That lurk in the abysses of.the deep, 



Of libefty, the fellowship of man, 
Those duties which his heart of human 
love ^ 

Should urge him to perform instiijc- 
tively, 185 

Are bought and sold as in a public mart 
Of undisguising selfishness, that set^ 
On each ita price, the stamp-mark of 
her reign. • 

Even love is sold; the solace of all woe 
Is turned to deadliest agony, old age 190 
Shivers 'in selfish beauty’s bathing 
arms, 

And youth’s corrupted impulses pre¬ 
pare 

A life of horror from the blightingdiane 


Of commerce; whilst the pestilence 
that springs 194 

From unenjoying sensualism, has 4 illed 
All human life wit)!i hydra-headed woes. 

‘ Falselifiod dfemands but gold to pay 
? t]jie pangs 

Of outraged conscience; for the slavish 
priest 

Sets no great value on his hireling faith: 
A little passing pomp, some servile 
souls, • 200 

Whom cowardice itself might safely 
chain. 

Or the spare mite of avarice could bribe 
To deck the triumph of their languid 
^ zeal. 

Can make him minister to tyranny. 
More daring crime requires a loftier 
• meed 205 

Without a shudder, the slave-soldier 

• leixls 

His arm to murderous deeds, and steels 
hi8 heart, 

When the dread eloquence of dying 

• men, 

Low mingling on the lonely field of 
fame. 

Assails that nature, whose applause he 
sells « • 210 

For the gross blessings of a patriot mob. 
For the vile gratitude of heartless 
kings, 

And for a cold world’s good word,— 

viler still! • 

• 

tThere is a nobler glory, which survives 
Uiitil our being fades, and, solacing 215 
ial human care, accompanies its 
, change; 

Deserts not jrirtue in the dungeon’s 
•gloom, 

And, in the precincts of the palace, 
guides 

Its footeteps through th«ft labyrinth of 
crime; •'* 

Imbues hlSIlineaments with dauntless- 
•. ness, 220 

Even when, from Power’s avenging 
hand, be takes 

Its sweete^, last and noblest title- 
death ; 
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—The consciousneas of good, which 
neither gold, 

Nor sordid fame, nor hope of heavenly 
bliss ' 

Can purchase; but a*' life of ,resolute 
good, 325, 

Unalterable will, quenchless dtjsire 
Of universal happiness, the heart 
That beats with it in unison, the brain, 
Whose ever wakeful wisdom toils to 
change 

Reason’srifli stores fdr its eternal weal. 

‘This commerce of sincerest virtue 
needs 231 

No mediative signs of selfishness, 

No jealous intercourse of wretched 
gam. 

No balancings of prudence, cold and 
long; 

In just and equal measure all is 
weighed, _ , 335 

One scale contains the sum of human 
weal. 

And one, the good man’s heart. 

How vainly seek 

The selfish for that happiness denied 
To aught but virtue I Blind and 
hardened, they. 

Who hope for peacf amid the storms of 
care, 340 

Who covet power they know not how 
to use, 

And sigh for pleasure they refuse to 
give,-* 

Madly they frustrate still their owrf, 
designs; 

And, where they hope' that quiet *jo 
enjoy 

Which virtue pictures, bitterness 6f 
soul, * ,245 

Pining regrets, and vain repentances. 
Disease, disgust, and lassitude, pervade 
Their valueleis and miserable fives. 

‘ But hoary-headed Selfishness has felt 
Its death-blow, and is totting to the 
CTave: 350 

A brignter mom awaits the human 

Wlum every transfer of earth’s natural 
gifts 


Shall be a commerce of good words and 
woiks; 

When poverty aqd wealth, the thirst 
' ef fame, 

The fear of infamy, disease and woe, 
War with,its million horrors, and fierce 
hell ^ 256 

Shall live but in the memory of Tune, 
Who, like a penitent libertine, shall 
start, 

Look back, and shudder at his younger 
years.’ <■> 

. VI 

Ail touch, all eye, all ear, 

ITie Spuit felt the' Fairy’s bui-niilg 
speech. 

O’er the thin texture of its frame, 
The varying periods painted changing 
glows, 

As on a sumnier even, 5 

When Boul-enfoldmg music floats 
around, 

The stainless mirror of the lake 
Re-images the eastern gloom, 
Mingling convulsively its puiqile hues 
Withsunset’a burnished gold. 10 

Then thus the Spirit spoke: 

‘ It is a wild and miserable world I 
Thorny, and full of care. 

Which every fiend can make his prey 
at" will. 

0 Faify! in the lapt3,of years, 15 
Is theye nr hope in stor^,? 

Will yon vast suns roll pn 
Interminably, still illuming 
The night of so many wretched souls, 
And see ro hope for them ? 30 
Will not the universal Spirit e’er 
Revivify this withered limb of Heaven ? ’ 

. The Fairy calmly smiled 
In comfort, and a kindling gleam of 
hope »' 

Sufiused the Spirit’s lineaments. 35 
‘ Ohi' rest thee tranquil; chase those 
t fearful doubto, 

Which ne’er could rack an everlasting 
. soul. 

That sees the chains which bind it to 
•• its doom. 
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Tes! crimo and misery are in yonder 
earth, 

Falsehood, migtake, and lust j 31# 
But the eternal world* * 
Contains at once the evil and the cure. 
Some eminent in viitue shali start up, 
Even in perversest time: 

The truths of their pure lips, lhat 
never die, 35 

Shall bind*the scorpion falsehood with 
a wreath 

• Of ever-living flame. 

Until the monster sting itself to death. 

‘ How sweet a scene will eaith be¬ 
come ! • • 

Of purest spirits a pure dwelling-place, 
Syniphonious with the planetary 
spheres; ^ i 

When man, with changeless Nature 
coalescing, 

Will undertake regeneration’s work. 
When its ungenial poles no longer point 
To the red and baleful sun 45 
Tliat faintly twinkles there* 


‘ Spirit! on yonder earth. 
Falsehood now triumphs; deadly 
power 

Has fixed its seal upon the lip of truth ! 
Madness and misery Sre there • 

The happiest is most wretched I Yet 
confide, , 

Until pure heajjth-drops, from the cup 

- offy. . . • 

Fall liBe a dew of balm upon the world. 

Now, tft the scene I slww, in silence 
turn, 

And read the blood-stained charter of 
all woe, 

Which Nature soon, with re-creating 
hand, 

Will blot in mercy from the book,of 
earth. 

How bold the flight ©f Passion’s wan¬ 
dering wing, 

How swift the step of Reason’s firmer 
‘tread, • 

How calm and sweet the victories of 
life, ^ 60 

How terrorless the triumph of the 
grave I • 


How powerless ‘ were the mightiest 
monarch's arm, 

Yain his loud threat, and impoteat his 
frown! • 

How liylicro\j,8 the priest’s dogmatic 
. roar! 

The weight of his exterminating curse 
How light! and his affected chanty, 66 
To suit the pressure of the changing 
times. 

What palpable deceit!—but for thy 
aid, • 

Religion ! but for thee, plJolific fiend, 
Who peoplest earth with demons, Hell 
with men, 70 

Heaven with slaves 1 

‘ Thou taintest all thdu look’st upon I— 
the stars, 

Which on thy cradle beamed so brightly 
sweet, • 

WerS gods to the distempered playful¬ 
ness 

Of thy untutored infancy: the trees, 75 
The grass, the clouds, the mountains, 
and the sea, 

All living things that walk,swim, creep, 
or fly. 

Were gods; the syn had homage, and 
the mooif 

Her worshipper. Then thou beoam'st, 
a fcoy, 

More daring in thy frenzies: every 
shape, , 80 

Monstrous or vast, oi; beautifully wild, 
4 Vhich, from sensation’s relics, fancy 
culls; • 

rke spirits of the air, the shuddering 
• ghost, 

The genii of the elements, the powers 

That ^ve a shape to Nature’s varied 
works, 85 

Had life and place in the corrupt belief 
Of thy blind heart: yet Aill thy youth¬ 
ful hands* • 

Were pdfe of human blood. Then 

« manhood gave 

Its strength and ardour to thy frenzied 
brain; 

Thine eagdr gaze scanned the stupen¬ 
dous scene, 90 
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Whose wonders mocked the knowledge 
of thy pride 

Theuf everlasting and unchanging laws 
Reproached thine ighorance. Awhile 
thou stoodst r t 
Raffled and gloomy ; then thou didst, 
sum up 

The elemenis of all that thou didst 

know; 95 

The changing seasons, winter’s leafless 
reign, 

The budding of the Heaven-breathing 
trees^ 

The eternal orbs that beautify the night. 
The sunrise, and the setting of the 
moon, I 

Earthquakes and wars, and poisons and 
disease, ‘ 100 

And all their causes, to an abstract 

point 

Converging, thou didst bend and called 
it God! * 

The self-suflicing, the omnipotent. 

The merciful, and the avenging God! 
Who, prototype of human misrule, 
sits 105 

High in Heaven’s realm, upon a golden 
throne. 

Even like an earthV' king; and whose 
dread work, ' 

Hell, gapes for ever for the unhappy 
slaves t 

Of fate, whom He created, in his sport, 
To triumph in their torments when 
they fell!,, 110 

Earth heard the name; Earth trembled,* 
as the smoke « 

Of His revenge ascended up to Heaven, 
Blotting the constellations; and the 
cries < 

Of millions, butchered in sweet confi¬ 
dence 

And unsuspecting peace, even when 
the boKds 115 

Of safety wereconfirirfed by jvordy oaths 
Sworn m His dreadful name, rung 
through the land; t. 

Whilst innocent babes writhed on thy 
stubborn spear, 

And thou didst laugh td hear the 
mother’s shriek 


Of maniac gladness, as the sacred steel 
Felt cold in her torn entrails I 121 

‘ Eeligioi^' thou whrt then in manhood’s 
prime; 

But age crept on: one God would not 
suffice * 

Fornsemle puerility ; thou fraraedst 
A tale to suit thy dotage, and to glut 
Thy misery-thirsting soul, that the mad 
fiend 126 

Thy wickedness had pictured ,might 
aflbrd 

A plea for sating the unnatural thirst 
For murder, rapine, violence, and 
crime, ' 

That still consumed thy being, even 
when 130 

Thou heardst the step pf Fate ; - that 
flames might light 

Thy funeral scene; and the shrill 
horrent shrieks 

Of parents dying on the pile that 
burned , 

To liglit their children to thy paths, 
the roar 

Of the encircling flames, the exulting 
cries 135 

Of thine apostles, loud commingling 
there, ‘ 

Might sate thine hungry ear 
I Even on the bed of death I 

! ‘ But ridw contempt k «mockmg thy 
> gray l^airs^', , 

Thou art descending to the darksome 
grave, 140 

Unhonoured and unpitied, but by those 
Whose pride is 'passing by like thine, 
« and sheds, 

Like thine, a glare that fades before 
the sun 

Of truth, and shines but in the dread¬ 
ful night ^ 

That long has lowered above the ruined 
world. 145 

c 

‘Throughout these infinite orbs of 
mingling light, 

Of which yon.earth is one, is wide 
diffused 

A Spirit of activity and life, 
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That knows no term, cessation, or That, blind, they -there may dig each 
decay; other’s graves, i 8 o 

That fades not when the lamp of earthly*' 
life, • , • 150 

Extingui-slied in the dampness of the 


And call the sad work glory, does k rule 
All passions: noka thought, a will, an 
^t, , • 

"^gi’ave, * 1^0 working of the tyrant’s moody mind, 

Awhile theieslftmbers, more tlian when l^or one misgiving of the slaves who 

boast 

Their servitude, to hide the shame they 
feel, 185 

Nor the events enchaining every will, 
I’hat from the depths of unrecorded 
time ^ 

Have drawn all-influencing virtue, pasft 
Unrecognized, or unforeseen by thee, 
Sowlof the Universe' eternal spring 190 
Of hfe and death, of happiness and 


the babe 

In the dim newness of its being feels 
The impulses of sublunary things, 

And all is wonder to unpractised 
, sense • i "js 

But, active, steadfast, and eternal,__ still 
Guides the fierce whirlwind, in the 
tempest roars. 

Cheers in the day, breathes in the 
balmy groves. 

Strengthens -in health, and poisons in 
disease > 

And m the storm of change, that cease¬ 
lessly • 160 

Rolls round the eternal universe, and 
shakes 

Its undecaying battlement, presides, 
Apportioning with irresistible law 
The place each spring of its machine 
shall fill; 

So that wlion waves on waves tumultu¬ 
ous heap 165 

Confusion to the clouds, and fiercely 
di iven , 

Heaven’s lightnings scorcji the up¬ 
rooted ogean-fords, , 

Whilst, to Hie eye of shipwreck^ 
Iharmer, * • 

Lone sift)ing on the bare and shudder¬ 
ing rock, 

All seems unlinked contingency and 
chance: * ijo 

No atom of this turbulence fulfils 
A vague and unnecessitated task, 

Or acts but as it must and ought to acj;. 
Even the minutest molecule of light, 
That in an April sunbeam’s fleeting 
glow ^ 175 

Fulfils its destined, though invisible 
work, . 

The universal Spirit guides; nor less, 
When merciless ambition, or mad zeal, 
Has led two hosts of dupes to battle¬ 
field, • 


woe, 

Of, all that chequers the phantasmal 
scene 

That floats before our eyes in wavering 
• IJgbt, 

Which gleams but on the darkness of 
our prison. 

Whose chains and massy walls 195 
We feel, but cannot seo. 

‘Spiritof Nature' all-sufficing Power, 
Necessity ! thou nmther of the world I 
Unlike the God ®f Tinman en'or, thou 
Requir’st no prayers or praises; the 
caprice 200 

Of man’s weak will belongs no more to 
thee ^ 

Than do the changefql passions of his 
• breast 

To thy unvarying harmony: the slave, 
Wliose horrible lusts spread misery 
, o’er the world, 

And the goo(J man, who lifts, with 
•virtuous pride, 205 

His being, in the sight of happiness. 
That spnngs from his oun works; the 
poison-tree, ^ 

Beneath whose sbAd# all life is withered 

upr* 

^ttd the fair oak, whose leafy dome 
affords 

A temple whore the vows of happy 
love* 310 

Are registered, are equal in thy sight: 


c c 3 
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No love, DO hato thou cherishest, 
revenge 

And 'favouritism, and worst desire of 
fame »- 

Thou know’st not: rfU fhat Ijhe wide 
world contains „ 

Are but thy passive instruments, and' 
thou 215 

Regard’st them all with an impartial 
eye, 

Whose joy or pain thy nature cannot 
feel,^ ° 

Because ffiou hast not human sense, 

Because thou art not human mind. 

‘Yesl when the sweeping storm of 
time *20 

Has sung its death-dirge o’er the ruined 
fanes 

And broken altars of the almighty 
Fiend 

Whose name usurps thy honours and 
the blood 

Through centuries clotted there, has 
floated down 

The tainted flood of ages, shalt thou 
live 225 

Unchangeable! A shrine is raised to 
thee. 

Which, nor the* tempest-breath of 
time. 

Nor the interminable flood, 

Over earth’s slight pageant rolling, 
Availeth to destroy,— 2 jo 

The sensitive* extension of the world. 

That wondi'ouh and eternal fane, , 
Where pain and pleasure, good and evil 
join, ' « 

To do the will of strong necessity, 

And life, in multitudinous shapes,*' 
Still pressing forward Where np term 
can be, 236 

Like hungry and unresting flame 
Curls round <jhe eternal columns of its 
strength.’ 

vn 

Spirit. *” 

‘ I WAS an infant when my mother went 
IVsee an atheist burned: She took 
me there: 


The dark-robed priests were met 
around the pile; 

Che multitude was gazing silently ; 
And as t|pe culprit passed with daunt¬ 
less mien, 5 

Tempered disdain in his unaltering 
eye, ' 

Misfed with a q,uiet smile, shone calmly 
forth: 

The thirsty fire crept round' his manly 
limbs; 

His resolute eyes were scorchpd to 
blindness soon; 

His death-pang rent my heart! the 
insensate mob 10 

Uttered U cry of tnu/nph, and I wept. 
“ Weep not, child I ” cried my mother, 
“ for that man 

Has said, There is no (Jod.” ’ 

Fainy. 

* There is no God! 
Nature confirms the faith his death 
t groan sealed; 

Let heaven and earth, let man’s 
revolving race, 15 

Ills ceaseless generations tell their 
tale; 

Let every part depending on the chain 
That links itf to the whole, point to 
the hand 

That gra'sps its term 1 let every seed 
t^iat falls 

In silent eloquence un*f(fl*.i its store 20 
Of argument; iifrinity within,' 
Infinity without, belie creation; 

The exterminable spirit it contains 
Is nature’s only God; but human 
pride ‘ ^ 24 

Is skilful to invent most serious names 
To hide its ignorance. 

The name of God 
Mas fenced about all enme with 
holiness,, 

Himself the creature of His worshippers, 
WhQse names and attributes and pas¬ 
sions change, 

Seeva, Buddh, Foh, Jehovah, God, or 
. Lord, 30 

Even with the'human dupes who build 
« His shrines, 
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Still serving o’er the war-polluted 
world 

For desolation’s wal;phword; whethef 
hosts • • 

Stain His death-blushing chariot- 
wheejp, as on • 

Triumphantly they roll, whilst Brah¬ 
mins raise • * 35 

A sacred ^hymn to mingle with the 
groans; 

Or countless partners of His power 
« divide 

His tyranny to weakness; or. the 
smoke * 

Of burning towi^, the cues of female 
helplessness, * 
Unarmed old age, and youth, and 
infancy, 40 

Horribly massacred, ascend to Heaven 
In honour of His name; or, last and 
worst, * 

Earth groans beneath religion’s iron 
age, 

And priests dare babble of a God of 
peace, 

Even whilst their hands are red with 
guiltless blood, 45 

Murdering the while, uprooting every 
germ ^ 

Of truth, exterminating, spoiling all, 
Making the earth a slaughter-house 1 

*0 Spirit! through the sense 
By which tin7*mner nature ’was ap- 
• piised • • fo 

Of outward shows, vague dreams have 
rolled, 

And varied reminiscences have 
waked • 

Tablets that never fade; • 

All things have been imprinted 
there, 54 

The stars, the sea, the earth, the sify. 
Even the unshapel^est lineaments 
Of wild and fleeting visions 
Have loft a record there 
To testify of earth. ^ * 

‘These are my empire, for to me is 
given ^ 60 

The wonders of the human world to 
keep, • 


And Fancy’s thin'creations to endow 
With manner, being, and reality ; . 

Therefore a wondrous phantom,* from 
the dreiCms 

Of hunian estops dense and purblind 
,1 faith, 65 

I will eAoke, to meet thy qiyjstioning. 
Ahasuerus, rise!' 

A strange and woe-worn wight 
Arose beside the battlement, 

And stooA unmoving there. 70 
His inessential figure cast^tTo shade 
Upon the golden floor; 

His port and mien bore mark of many 
years, 

A!fd chronicles of untold ancientness 
Were legible witbm his beamless 
eye • 75 

•Yet his cheek bore the maik of 
youth; 

Fresiiness and vigour knit his manly 
frame; 

The wisdom of old age was mingled 
there 

With youth’s primaeval dauntless¬ 
ness; 

And inexpressible woe, 80 

Chastened by fearless resignation, 
gave • • 

An awful grace to his all-speaking 

brow. 

# 

Spirit. 

‘ Is there a G#d ?' 

t Ahcmei’us. 

‘Is there a God!—ay, an almighty 
God, 

And vengeful as almighty 1 Once His 
voice 85 

Was heard on earth ; earth shuddered 
at the sound; 

The fiery-visaged firmament expressed 
Abhorrence, and the grave of IJature 
yawned* • 

To swall^ all the dauntless and the 
• good 

That dared to hurl defiance at His 
throne, 90 

Girt as it ^as with power. None but 
slaves 
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Survived,—cold-blooded elaves, who 
did the work 

Of tyrannous omnipotence; whose 
souls *' 

No honest indignatiotf ew^r urg^ed 
To elevated daring, to one deed 95 
Which grpss and sensual self €id not 
pollute. 

These slaves built temples for the 
omnipotent Fiend, 

Gorgeous and vast: the costly altars 
smoljr^d ' 

With human blood, and hideous paeans 
rung 

Through all the long-drawn aisles. A 
murderer heard 1^0 

His voice in Egypt, one whose gifts 
and arts 

Had raised him to his eminence jn 
power, 

Accomplice of omnipotence in crime, 
And confidant of the all-knowmg*one. 

These were Jehovah’s words 

‘From an eternity of idleness 106 

I, God, awoke; in seven days’ toil 
made earth 

From nothing; rested, and created 
man: t 

I placed him in a ParMiso, and there 
Planted the tree of evil, so that he 110 
Might eat and perish, and < My soul 
procure 

Wherewith tQ sate its malice, and to 
turn, 4 

Even like a heartless conqueror of the 
earth, • , 

All misery to My fame. The race of men 
Chosen to My honour, with impunity 
May sate the lusts I planted in their 
heart. * ri6 

Here I command thee hence to lead 
them (My 

Until, with ^rdoned feet, their con¬ 
quering troop^ 

Wade on the promised sml through 
woman’s blood, « 

And make My name be dreaded 
tlmmgh the land. 120 

Tet ever-burning flame and ceaseless 


Shall be the doom of their eternal 
souls, 

With every eoul.on this unmateful 
*baifth, 

Virtuous or vicious, weak or strong,— 
even all ^ 

Shall perish, to fulfil the blind revenge 
(Wlitch you, te men, call justice) of 
their God.’ , 126 

The murderer’s brow 
Quivered with hoiror. 

‘ God omnipotent, 
Is there no merfy ? must our punish¬ 
ment 

Be endle«8 ? will long ages roll away, 
And see no term ? Oh 1 wherefore 
hast Thou made 131 

In mockery and wrath this evil earth? 
Mercy becomes the powerful—be but 
just: 

0 God I repent and save.* 

‘ One way remains: 
I wHl beget a Son, and He shall beiir 
The sins of all the world; He shall 
arise 136 

In an unnoticed corner of the earth, 
And there shall die upon a cross, and 
purge 

The universal crime; so that the few 
On whom My grace descends, those 
who. are marked 140 

As vessels to the honour of their 
, God, 

May credit tliis strange sacrifide, and 
8.ave ® 

Their souls alive; millions shall live 
and die, ^ 

"V^^ho ne’er shall call upon their 
Saviour’s name, 

But, unredeemed, go to the gaping 
. grave, ^ 145 

Thousands shall deem it an old 
woman’s hile. 

Such as the nurses frighten babes 
«' withal; 

These an a gulf of anguish and of 
flame 

Shall cui'se their reprobation endlessly, 
Yet tenfold pangs shall force them to 
• avow, 150 
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Even on their beds of torment, where 
they howl, 

My honour, and the justice of theif 
doom. e * 

What then avail their virtuous deeds, 
then* tlmughts . 

Of purity, witTi radiant genius bright, 
Or lit with human reason’s eafthly 
ray.? i 55 

Many are called, but few will I elect. 
Do thou My bidding, Moses! ’ 

« Even the murderer’s cheek 
Was blanched with horror, and his 
quivering lips * 

Scarce faintly uttered —‘0 almighty 
One, 

I tremble and obey 1 * i6o 

‘0 Spirit! centuries have set their 

seal 

On this heart of many wounds, and 
loaded brain, 

Since the Incarnate came: humbly He 
came, • 

Veiling His horrible Godhead in the 
shape 

Of man, scorned by the world, IIis 

name unheard, 165 

Save by the rabble of His native town, 
Blven as a parish dcnia|ogue. He led 
The crowd; He taught ^eip justice, 
truth, and peace, , 

In semblance ^but He lit witfiin their 
souls’^ , 

The ifienchless flakes *bf zeal, and 
blessed the sword 170 

He brought on earth to satiate with 
the blood 

Of truth and freedom His maligniyit 
soul. 

At length His mortal frame was led to 
death. , 

I stood beside Him: on the torturing 
cross • 

No pain assailed His unterrestrial 
sense; •175 

And yet He groaned. Indignantly I 
summed 

The massacres and miseries which His 
name 


Had sanctioned id my country, and 1 
cried • 

“Go I Go 1 ” in mockery. • 

A smile of godhio malice reillumed 
His fading hnetments.—-*' I go,” He 
I cried, 181 

“But •thou shalt wander, o’er the 
unquiet earth 

Eternally.”-The dampness of the 

grave 

Bathed my imperishable front. I fell, 
And long lay ’tranced^ #pon the 
charmM soil. 1B5 

When I awoke Hell burned within my 
brain, 

V^ich staggered on its seat; for all 
around ^ 

The mouldering relics of my kindred 

. lay. • 

Even as the Almighty’s ire ariested 
th^ni, ‘ 

Andtn their various attitudes of death 
My murdered children’s mute and eye¬ 
less skulls 191 

Glared ghastily upon me. 

But my soul, 
From sight and sense of the polluting 
woe 

Of tyranny, had Iqpg learned to prefer 
Hell’s freedom*to the servitude of 
Heaven. 195 

Therefore I rose, and dauntlessly 
began 

My lonely and unending pilgrimage, 
Ilesolved to wage unveanable war 
With my almighty Tyrant, and to 
hurl • 

Defiance at His impotence to harm 200 
Beyond the curse I bore. The very 
I hand • 

I That barred my passage to the peace¬ 
ful grave 

Has crushed the earth to misery, and 
given ^ 

Its empire to ^lie chosen of His 
sl^ 

iSbese have I seen, even from the 
earliest dawn 305 

Of weak, unstable and precarious 


poufer, 
180 rsillumined td. 181 S, 
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Then preaching peace, as now they 
practise war; 

So, ^hen they turned but from the 
massacre * 

Of unoffending infidels, to quench 
Their thirst for rum in the very^' 
blood * 210 

That flowed in their own veins, and 
pitiless zeal 

Froze evevy human feeling, as the 
wife 

Sheathed -IiD her husband’s heart the 
sacied steel, 

Even whilst its hopes were dreaming 
of her love; 

And friends to friends, brothers \to 
brothers s^ood 215 

Opposed in bloodiest battle-field, and 
war, , 

Scarce satiable by fate’s last death- 
draught, waged, ■ 

Drunk from the winepress of* the 
Almighty's wrath; 

Whilst the red cross, in mockery of 
peace, 

Pointed to victoiy 1 When the fray 
was done, 220 

No remnant of the exterminated faith 

Survived to tell iteruin, but the flesh, 
With putrid smoke* poisoning the 
atmosphere. 

That rotted on the half-extinguished 
pile. 

f 

‘ Yes 1 I have seen God’s worshippers 
unsheathe 225 

The sword of His revenge, when grape 
descended. 

Confirming all unnatural impulses, , 
To sanctify their desolaUng deeds; 
And frantic priests waved the ill- 
omened cross 

O’er the unhappy earth; then shone 
the sun 2 10 

On showers of gorv from the upflash- 
ing steel 

Of safe assassination, and all crime 1 
Hade stinglesB by the Spirits of the 
Loi^, 

An4 blood-red raiiibows o&nopied the 
land. 


§ VII 

‘ Spirit, no year of my eventful being 
Has passed unstained by crime and 
* misery, , 236 

Whicfi fli'Ws from God's own faitk 
I’ve marked His slaves 
I With tongues whose liei| are venomous, 
beguile 

The* insensate* mob, and, whilst one 
hand was red 

With murder, feign to stretch the 
other out 2.10 

For brotherhood and peace ; and that 
they now 

Babble of love Knd mercy, whilst their 
deeds , 

Are marked with all the narrowness 
and Clime 

That Freedom’s young arm dare not 
yet chastise, * 

Reason may claim our gratitude, wlio 
now * 245 

Plstablisliing the imperishable throne 
Of truth, and stubborn virtue, maketh 
vain 

The unprevailing malice of my Foe, 
Whose bootless rage heaps torments 
for the brave. 

Adds impotent eternities to pain, 250 
Whilst keenest disappointment racks 
His breast 

To see tlv3 smiles of peace around them 

play'. 

To frustiate or to sanctify their doom. 

‘ Thus have i stood,—through a wild 
waste of years ‘ 

Struggling with whirlwinds of mad 
agony, , 255 

Tpt peaceful, and serene, and self- 
enshrined, 

MookingmypowerlessTyrant’shomble 
, curse 

With stubborn and unalterable will, 
Even as a giant*-oak, which Heaven’s 
fierce flame 

HadocathM in the wilderness, to stand 
Amonument of fadeless ruin there; 2 61 
Yet peacefully and movelessly it braves 
The midnight conflict of the wintry 
storm, 

As in the sunlight’s calm it spreads 
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Its worn and withered arms on high 
To meet the quiet of a summer’s noon.’ 

The Fairy wated her wand: 267 
Ahasuerus fled * 

Fast as the shapes of mingled shade 
and Miat, * 

That lurk m the glens of a twikght 
grove, * 270 

Flee from the morning beam : 

The matter of which dreams are 
made 

Not more endowed with actual life 

Than this phantasmal portraiture 

Of wandering human thought. 275 

VlII 

The Fairy. 

‘ The Present and the Past thou hast 
behelS: 

It was a desolate ^ight. Now, Spirit, 
learn 

The secrets of the Future.—Time ' 
Unfold the brooding pinion of thy 
gloom, * 

Render thou up thy half-devoured 
babes, 5 

And from the cradles of eternity. 
Where millions lie lulled to then’ por¬ 
tioned sleep • 

By the deep murmuring stream of pass¬ 
ing things, • 

Tear thou that gloomy shroud.—Spirit, 
betu|)d f 

Jhy ^rious (ie8tijj.y I * to 

ioy to the Spint came. 

Through the wide rent in Time’s eternal 
veil, 

Hope was seen beanfing through the 
mists of fear: * 

Earth was no longer Hell; 
Love, freedom, health, had given 
Their ripeness to the manhood of its 
prime, • 16 

And all its pulses beat 
Symphonious to the planetary spl^res: 

Then dulcet music 8wel|pd 
Concordmit with the life-strings of the 
soul; fo 

It throbbed in sweet add languid beat¬ 
ings there, • 


Catching new Irfe from transitory 
death,— 

Like the vague sighings of a wmd at 
oven, • 

Tliat w^es the i^velets of the slumber- 

I mg sea 

And di#8 on the creation of ^is breath, 

And sinks and rises, fails and swells 
by flts ’ 26 

Was tho pure stream of feeling 
That sprung fiom tlieso sweet 
notes, • 

And o’er tlie Spirit’s humftft sympathies 

With mild and gentle motion calmly 
flowed. 30 


# Joy to the Spiiit came,— 

Such joy as when §, lover sees 

The chosen of liis soul in happiness, 

• And Witnesses her peace 
Whose woe to him were bitterer than 

• death, 35 

Soe.s her unfaded cheek 
Glow mantling in first luxury of health, 
Thrills with her lovely eyes, 
Which like two stars amid the heaving 
main 

Sparkle through liquid bhss. 40 

Theu in her triunyih spoke tho Fairy 
Queen f 

‘ I will not call the ghost of ages gone 
To uiifolfl the friglitful secrets of its 
lore; 

The present now is past, 

And those events t]iac desolate the 
• earth 4 5 

Have faded .from the memory of 
• Time, 

Who dares not give reality to that 
Whose being,! annul To me is given 
The wonders of the human world to 
keep, 

Space, matter, time, and mind. 

Futurity 0 50 

Exposes now its leisure; let the sight 

Renew afld strengthen all thy failmg 
. hope. 

0 human Spirit I spur thee to the goal 
Where virtue fixes universal peace, 
And midst*the ebb and flow of human 
things, 55 
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Show somewhat Stable, somewhat 
certain still, 

A lighthouse o'er the wild of dreary 
waves. * ^ 

‘ The habitable earth is fiill orbliss; 
Those wastes of frozen biUojifs thati 
were hurled 

By everlasting snowstorms round the 
poles, 6o 

Where matter dared not vegetate or live, 
But ceaseless frost ground the vast 
solfesde 

Bound its broad zone of stillness, are 
unloosed; 

And fragrant zephyrs there from spicy 
isles * 

Ruffle the placid ccean-deep, that rolls 
Its broad, bright surges to the sloping 
sand, 06 

Whose roar is wakened into echomgs 
sweet t 

To murmur through the Heaven-breath¬ 
ing groves 

And melodize with man’s blest nature 
there. 

‘ Those deserts of immeasurable sand, 
Whose age-collected fcivours scarce 
allowed , 71 

A bird to live, a bLde of grass to 
spring. 

Whore the shrill chirp of the green 
lizard’s love 

Broke on the,sultry silentness alone, 
Now teem with countless nils and 
shady woods, 73 

Comiields and pastures and white 
cottages; 

And where the startled wilderness b^ 
held 

A savage conqueror stained in kindred 
blood, 

A tigress sating with the flesh of Iambs 
The unnaturA famine of her toothless 
oubSi < •' 80 

Whilst shouts and howlin§» through 



Offering sweet incense to the sunrise, 
smiles 


To'see a babe before his mother’s 
door, 

• Sharing his morning’s meal 85 
Wil^ the green and golden basilisk 
That comes to lick his feet. 

‘ Those triicklefis deepsf where many a 
f weary sail 

Has seen above the illimitable plain, 
Morning on night, and mglit on morn¬ 
ing rise, 90 

Whilst still no land to greet the 
wanderer spread ‘ 

Its shadowy nviuntains on the sun- 
bright sea, 

Where rim loud roarings of the 
tempest-waves 

So long have mingled with the gusty 
wind 

In melancholy loneliness, and swept 95 
’rhe desert of those ocean solitudes, 
But vocal to the sea-biid’a harrowing 
shriek, 

The bellowing monster, and the rush¬ 
ing siorm, 

Now to the sweet and many-minglmg 
sounds 

Of kindliest human impulses respond. 
Those lonely realms bright garden-isles 
begem, f 101 

With lightsome clouds and shining seas 
between, 

And fertile'raileys, resonant with bliss, 
Whilst green woods e^tpeanopy the 
' wave, t f t 

Which like a toil-worn labourer leaps 
to shore, 105 

Tomeet the kisses of the flow’rets there. 

things are recreated, and the 
flame 

Of consentaneous love inspires all life; 
T^ie fertile bosom of the earth gives 
suck 

To myriads, who still grow beneath her 
care, no 

Rewarding her with their pure perfect¬ 
ness : 

The balmy breathings of the wind 
. inhale 

Her virtues, and diffuse them all 
% abroad: 
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Health floats amid the gentle atmo¬ 
sphere, 

Glows in the fruits, a^d mantles on th^ 
stream: 1*115 

No storms deform the beaming brow 
of Heaven, • . 

Nor scatter m the freshness of its 
pride » * 

The foliagp of the ever-verdant trees; 
But fruite are ever iipe, flowers ever 
fair, 

And Autumn proudly bears her matron 
grace, 120 

Kindling a flush on tlfe fair cheek of 
Spang, , 

Whose virgin bloom beneath tne ruddy 
fruit 

Reflects its tint, and blushes into love. 

‘The lion now forgets to thirst for 
blood: * 

There might you see him sporting in 
the sun 125 

Beside the droadless kid; his cl|iws 
are sheathed. 

His teeth are liariuless, custom's force 
has made 

His nature as the nature of a lamb. 
Like passion's fiuit, the nightshade’s 
tempting bane • 

Poisons no more the pleasure it be¬ 
stows: * 130 

All bitterness is past ; the 6uji of joy 
Unmingled waJntles to the*goblet’s 
dirim, ♦ * * 

And ciiurtB the thirsty lips it fled 
before. 

* But chief, ambiguous Man, he that 

can know , 

More misery, and dream more joy than 
all; *35 

Whose keen sensations thrill within hifi 
breast 

To mingle with a loftier instinct there, 
Lending their power to pleasure and to 
pain, • 

Yet raising, sharpening, and refining 
each; 

Who stands amid tl^e ever-varyug 

world, i.|o 

The buithen or the glory of the earth; 


He chief perceives the change, his 
being notes 

The gradual renovation, and defines 
Each movement Sf its progress on liis 
mind.# * 

^‘Man, %here the gloom of. the long 
polar night 145 

Lowers o’er the snow-clad rocks and 
frozen soil, 

Where scarce the hardiest herb that 
braves the* frost ^ 

Basks in the moonlight^ ineffectual 
glow, 

Shrank with the plants, and darkened 
^ with the night; 

His chilled and narrow energies, his 
heart, 150 

Irvicnsible to courage, truth, or love, 
Uis stunted stature and imbecile 
frapie,' 

Marlied him for some abortion of the 
earth. 

Fit com])ecr of the bears that roamed 
.around. 

Whose habits and enjoyments were his 
own; 155 

His life a feverish dream of stagnant 
woe, • 

Whose meagre fants, but scantily ful¬ 
filled, 

Appnsedshim ever of the joyless length 
Which his short being’s wretchedness 
had reached; , 

His death a pang which famine, cold 
• and toil 160 

I^ong on the mind, whilst yet the vital 
spark 

Clung to the body stubbornly, had 
brought: 

All wSb inflicted here that Earth's re* 
venge 

Could wreak on the infringers of her 
law; ^ 

One curse alone ^at spared -the name 
oflTod. 165 

t 

‘Nor where the trc^ics bound the 
realms of day 

With a brhad belt of mingling cloud 
and flame, 
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‘Here now the human being stands 
adorning 

^his loveliest ear^h with taintless body 

* aijd mind; 

Blessed from hks birth with all bland 
impulses, . 200 

Which gently in his noole bosom wake 
All'kindly pa^isions and all pure de¬ 
sires. 

Him, still fiom hope to hope the bliss 
pursuing 

Which from tlie eihaustless lore of 
human weal 

Dawns on this virtuous mind, the 
thoughts that ;-ise 205 

In time-flostroying infiriiteness, gift 
With self-eushrined eternity, that 
mocks 

The unprevaihng hoariness of age, 

And man, once fleeting o’er the tran¬ 
sient scene ' 

Swift as an unremembered vision, 
stands 210 

Immortal upon earth : no longer now 
He slays tlie lamb that looks him in 
tlie face. 

And horribly devours his mangled 
flesh. 

Which, still avenging Nature’s broken 
law, 

Kindled.;all putrid humours in his 
frame, 215 

All evil passions, and ^1 vain belief, 
Hatied, despair, and lolchmg m his 
mind,^ 

The germs of misery, death, disease, 
and crime. 

No longer now tj^e wingM habitants, 
TJiat m the woods their sweet hves sing 
away, 220 

Flee from the form of man; but gather 
, round, 

And prune their sunny feathers on the 
hands * 

Which little children stretch in friendly 

• sport 

Towards these dreadless partners of 
their play. 

The bloodhound of religion’s hungry All things are yoid of terror: Man has 
zeal. ** lost 225 

904 exbsustless store ed. 1813, 203 Blaws ed. 1813. See Editor's Note. 


Where blue mists through the unraov- 
. ing atmosphere 
Scattered the seeds of pestilence, and 
fed » 

Unnatural vegetation' whore ^le land 
Teemed with all earthquake, tempesls 
and disease, * 171' 

Was Man a nobler being; slavery 
Had crushed him to his country’s blood¬ 
stained dust; 

Or he was bartered for the fame of power, 
Which alljpternal im^ulsesdestioying, 
Makes huiMn will an article of trade , 
Or he was changed with Christians for 
their gold, 177 

And dragged to distant isles, wher^ to 
the sound 

Of the flesh-mangling scourge, he does 
the work , 

Of all-polluting luxury and wealth, 
Which doubly visits on the tyrants’ 
heads * 181 

The long-protracted fulness of their 
woe; 

Or he was led to legal butchery, 

To turn to worms beneath that burning 
sun, 

Where kings first leagued against the 
rights of mep, 185 

And priests first traded with the name 
of God. 

* Even where the milder zone afforded 
Man , 

A seeming shelte.'^, yet contagion there. 
Blighting his being with unnumbered 
ills, t , 

Spread like a quenchless fire; nor truth 
till late 190 

Availed to arrest its progress, or create 
That peace which first m hlcfodiess 
victory waved 

Her snowy standard o’er this favoured 
clime 

There man was long tlhe train-bearer of 
slaves, _ 

The HBinuc of surrounding misery, 19c 
'Bie jackal of ambition’s lipn-rage. 
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His terrible prerogative, and stands 
An equ^l amidst equals: happiness 
And science dawn Idiough late upoi^ 
the earth; • 

Peace cheers the mind, health reno¬ 
vates the frame; . 

Disease and pleasure cease to mingle 
here, * 2 ’,o 

Reason ar\d passion cease to combat 
there; 

Whilst each unfettered o'er the earth 
• extend 

Their all-subduing energies, and wield 
The sceptre of a vast dbmiuion there; 
Whilst every shap,e and mode of matter 
lends 2^5 

Its force to the omnipotence of mind, 
Which from its dark mine drags the 
gem of ttuth 

To decorate its Paradise of peace.’ 

IX 

*0 HAPPY Earth ! reality of Heavem t 
To which those restless souls that 
ceaselessly 

Throng through the human universe, 
aspire; 

Thou consummation of all mortal hope' 
Thou glorious prize of bhndly-working 
will 1 ^ S 

Whose rays, diffused throughout all 
space and time, ’ 

Verge to ontspdmt and blend for ever 
there: • t * 

Of purest spirits thou pure dwelling- 

place 1 

Where care and sorrow, impotence and 
crime, * 

Languor, disease, and ignorance dafe 
not come: 10 

0 happy Earth, reality of Heaven 1 ^ 

‘Genius has seen thee in her passionate 
dreams, * 

And dim forebodings of thy loveliness 
Haunting the human heart, have 8bere 
entwined ' 

Those rooted hopes of some sweet place 
of bliss . fS 

Where friends and lovers meet to part 
no more. * 


Thou art the end of all desire and will. 
The product of all action; and the 
souls • 



That framed the fabric of thy perfect¬ 
ness. 


‘ Even Time, the conqueror, fled thee 
m his fear^ 

That hoary giant, who, ini^jnelypiide, 
So long had ruled the world, that 
nations fell 35 

Beneath his silent footstep. Pyramids, 
Tlfet for millenniums had withstood 
the tide • 

Of human things, his storm-breath 
* drove in sand 

Across that desert where their stones 
• suivived 

The name of him whose pride had 

heaped them there. 30 

Yon monarch, in his solitary pomp, 
Was but the mushroom of a summer 
day, 

That his light-wingM footstep pressed 
to dust. 

Time was the ki»g ?»f earth. all things 
gave way 

Before h^, but the fixed and virtuous 
will, _ 35 

The sacred symjiathies of soul and 

sense, ^ * 

That mocked Ins fury and prepared his 
fall. , 

‘ Yet slow and gradual dawned the morn 

* of love; 

Long lay tlie* clouds of darkness o'er 
*the scene, 

Till from its native Heaven they rolled 
away: ^ 40 

First, Crime triumphanff o’er all hope 
ca^red * 

Unblushing, undisguising, hold and 

• strong; 

Whilst Falsehood, tricked in Virtue’s 
attributes, 

Long sanctified all deeds of vice and 
woe, 
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Till done by her own venomous sting 
to death, .45 

She'left the moral world without a 
law, ^ 

No longer fettering r^aesion’e, fearless 
wing, 

Nor searing Reason with the brand ot 
God. 

Then steadily the happy ferment 
worked; 

Reason was free; and wild though 
Pii'ision went 50 

Through tai&'gled glens and wood-em¬ 
bosomed meads, 

Gathenng a garland of tho strangest 
flowers, ^ 

Yet like the bee returning to hor queen, 
She bound the sweetest on her sister’s 
brow, 

Who meek and sober kissed the sport¬ 
ive child, , ^55 

No longer trembling at the broken 
rod. 

‘Mild was the slow necessity of death • 
The tranquil spirit failed beneath its 
gi-asp. 

Without a groan, almost without a fear. 
Calm as a voyagri* to some distant 
land, 60 

And full of wonder, full of hope as 
he. 

The deadly germs of languor and 
disease 

Died in the human frame, and Purity 
Blessed with all gifts her earthly wor¬ 
shippers. 

How vigorous then the athletic form of 
age! ^5 

How clear its open and unwrinkled 
brow! " 

Where neither avarice, cunning, pride, 
nor care, 

Had stainpeifbhe seal of gray deformity 
On all the mingling lineaments of time. 
How lovely the intrepid front of youUi! 
Which meek-eyed courage decked with 
freshestgrace; 71 

Courage of soul, that dreaded not a 
name, * 

And elevated will, that journeyed on 


Through life’s phantasmal scene in fear¬ 
lessness, 

With virtue, lov^ and pleasure, hand 
^ iivhand. 75 

‘Then, that sweet bondage which is 
Freedom’s self, 

And rivets with sensation’s softest tie 
The kindred' sympathies of human 
souls, 

Needed no fetters of tyrannic law: 
Those delicate and timid impulses 80 
In Nature’s primal modesty arose, 

And with undoubted confidence dis¬ 
closed 

The growing longings of its dawning 
love, 

Unchecked by dull and selfish chastity, 
That virtue of the cheanly virtuous, 85 
Who pride themselves m senselessness 
and frost. c 

No longer prostitution’s venomed bane 
Poisoned the springs of happiness and 
life; 

Woman and man, in confidence and 
love, 

Equal and free and pure together trod 
The mountain-paths of virtue, which 
no more 91 

Were stamed*^with blood from many a 
pilgrim’s feet. 

‘Then, nliere, through distant ages, 
Icngm pride 

'TJie palace of tjie monSich-slave had 
mocked 

Famine’s faint groan, and Penury’s 
silent tear, 95 

A heap of crumbling ruins stood, and 
.. threw 

Year after year their stones upon the 
field. 

Wakening a lonely echo ; and the 
leaves 

Of the old thoni, that on the topmast 
tower 

Usu..p6d the royal ensign’s grandeur, 
'shook too 

In the stem storm that swayed the 
* topmost tower 

And whispered strange tales in the 
Whirlwind’s ear. 
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* Low through the lone cathedral’s roof- Tlieir elements, wide scattered o’er the 
less aisles globe, 

The melancholy wiryis a ,death*dirge^ 


sung: y * 

It were a sight of awfulness to see 105 
The works of faith and slavery, so 
vast, * 

So sumptuous, yet so perishing withal 1 
Even as the corpse that rests beneath 
its wall. 

A thousand mourners deck the pomp 
,of death 

To-day, the breathing marble glows 


above • * I ‘ Now Tune Ins dusky pennons o’er the 

To decorate its memory, and tongues ' ^ 

Are busy of its lifS. to-morroW, worms 
In silence and in daikness seize their 


prey. 


To happier shapes were moulded^ and 
became 

Mmistriyit to^ill^lissful impulses: 

f hus human things were perfected, 
aid earth, , 

Even as a child beneath its mother’s 
love, 135 

vVas strengthened in all excellence, 
and grew 

Fairer and uoblefr with each passing 
year. * 


scene 

CloHOs in steadfast darkness, and the 
past • 

Fades from our charmed sight. My 


‘Within the mhssy prison’s moulder¬ 
ing courts,, 

Fearless and fiee the ruddy children 
played, 1i5 

Weaving gay chaplets for their inno¬ 
cent brows 

With the green ivy and the red wall¬ 
flower, 

That mock the dungeon’s unavailing 
gloom; 

The ponderous chains, and gratings of 
strong iron, 

There rusted amid heaps of broken 
stone * 120 

That mingledj^tewly with theft native 
^rth . « I * 

Tliere t^o broad beam of day, which 
feebly once 

Lighted the cheek of lean Captivity 
With a pale and sickly glare, then 
freely shone • 

On the pure smiles of infant playful¬ 
ness; 125 

No more the shuddering voice of hoarse 
Despair 

Pealed through the echoing vaults, but 
soothing notes 

Of ivy-^gered winds and glad^me 
birds ' 

And merriment were resonant around. 

* These ruins soon left dot a wreck be¬ 
hind: *130 


* task IS done. 140 

Thy lore is learned. Earth’s wonders 
yare-thine own. 

With all the fear and all the hope they 
.bring. 

My spells are passed; the present now 
recurs. 

Ah me! a pathless wilderness remains 

Yet unsubdued by man’s reclaiming 
hand. 145 

‘ Yet, human Spfeif, bravely hold thy 
course, 

Lot virtue teacli tliee firmly to pursue 

The gradual paths of an a.spiring 
change. ^ 

For birth and life ancUdeath, and that 
» strange state 

Bgfore the naked soul has found its 
home, 150 

Ay tend to perfect happiness, and urge 

The restless viheels of being on tlieir 
%vay, 

Whose flashing spokes, instinct with 
infinite life. 

Bicker and burn to gain i^eir destined 
goal: • • 

For birth^ut wakes the spirit to the 
f sense 155 

Of outward shows, whose unexperienced 
shape 

New modes hi passion to ito frame may 
lend; 
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Life is its state of action, and the store 
Of all events is aggregated there 159 
Thttt'vaxiegatc the eternal universe ; 
Death is a gate of dreunness and gloom, 
That leads to azure isiefft and Vieaming 
skies 

And happy regions of eternal hope. 
Therefore, 0 Spirit! fearlessly bear on ‘ 
Though storms may break the primrose 
on its stalk, 165 

Though frosts may blight the freshness 
of*}}ia bloom, 

Yet Sjtriiigs awakening breath will 
woo the earth, 

To feed with kindliest dews its favour¬ 
ite flower, 

That blooms in mossy banks and dark¬ 
some glens, 

Lighting the greenwood with its sunny 
smile. 170 

‘Fear not then. Spirit, Death's dis¬ 
robing hand, 

So welcome when the tyrant is awake, 
So welcome when the bigot’s hell-torch 
burns; 

’Tis but the voyage of a darksome 
hour, 

The transient gulf-dream of a start¬ 
ling sleep. 17 5 

Death is no foe to Virtue: earth has 
seen 

Love’s brightest roses on the scaffold 
bloom. 

Mingling with,. Freedom’s fadeless 
laurels there, 

And presaging the trvth of visioned 
bliss. 

Axe there not hopes within thee, whi)ph 
this scene . i Ho 

Of linked and gradual being has con¬ 
firmed ? 

Whose stingings bade thy heart look 
furthL' still, 

When, to the moonlight walk by Henry 
led, 

Sweetly and sadly thou didst talk <>f 
death ? , 

And wilt thou rudely tear Uiem from 
thy breast, ’ 185 

Liahimiig supinely to a bigot’s creed, 


Or* tamely crouching to the tyrant’s 
rod, 

■Whose iron,thong^ are red witli human 
gore ? 

Never • but bravely bearing on, thy 
will 

Is destined an eternal war to wage 
With tyranny, and falsehood, and up¬ 
root 19* 

The germs of misery from the human 
heart. 

Thine is the hand whose piety .would 
soothe 

The thorny pilfow of unhappy crime. 
Whose impotence an easy pardon gains. 
Watching its wanderings as a fnend’s 
disease: 196 

Thine is the brow whose mildness, 
would defy 

Its fiercest rage, and brave its sternest 
will. 

When fenced by power and master of 
the worlA 

Thou art sincere and good; of resolute 
mind, 200 

Free from heart-withering custom’s 
cold control, 

Of passion lofty, pure and unsubdued. 
Earth’s pride and meanness could not 
vanquish thee, 

And therefore art thou worthy of the 
boqp 

Which thou hast now received: Virtue 
a shall keen 205 

Thy footsteps m the path that thou 
hast trod, • 

And many days of beaming hope shall 
, bless 

Thy spotless life of sweet and sacred 
love. 

Go, happy one, and give that bosom joy 
Whose sleepless spirit waits to catch 
Light, life and rapture from thy 
smile.’ 211 

The Fairy waves her wand of charm. 
Speechless with bliss the Spirit mounts 
the car, 

. That rolled beside the battlement, 
Bending her Beamy eyes in thankful- 
k ness. 315 
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Again the enchanted steeds mnre 
yoked, 

Agaift the burning, wheejs inflame • 
The steep descent of Hea^n% un¬ 
trodden way. 

Fast and far the chariot fl(iw; 

The vast andPfieiy globes that rolled 

Around the Fairy’s p%lace-gate *321 
Lessened by slow degrees and soon 
appeared 

Such tiny twmklers as the planet orbs 
That kheie attendant on the solar power 
With borrowed light puisued their 
narrower way. • *225 

Earth floated then belowj 

The chaiiot paused a moment there; 

The Spirit then descended • 

The restless coursers pawed the un- 
genial sdll, 


Snuffed the gross’air, and then, their 
errand done, 330 

Unfurled their pinions to the winds of 
Heaven. • 

. The Cody* and the Soul united 

/ then, 

A gentle start convulsed * lantlie’s 
flame: 

€Ier veiny eyelids quietly unclosed; 

Moveless awhile the dark blue orbs 
remained333 

She looked around in wo^dSt and be¬ 
held 

Henry, who kneeled in silence by her 
couch, 

Wntcliing her sleep with looks of 
speechless low, 

And the bright beaming stars 239 
• That through the casement shone. 
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SHELLEY’S NOTES 
I. 242 , 243 - • 

The sun’s undouded orb 
Boiled through the black concave. 

Beyond our atmosphere the sun 
would appear a rayless orb of fire m 
the midst of a black concave. The 
equal diffusion of its light on earth is 
owing to the refraction of tjio rays by 
the atmosph^l, and their neflection 
from other ‘nodies. Light consists 
either Si vibrations propa^ted through 
a subtlfe medium, or of numerous 
minute particles lepelled in all direc¬ 
tions from the luuiiyous body. Its 
velocity greatly exceeds that of any 
substance with which we are ac¬ 
quainted : observations on the eclipses 
of Jupiter's satellites have demon¬ 
strated that light takes up no more 
than 8' 7" in passing*from the sun to 
the earth, a distance of 95 , 000,000 
miles.—Some idea may be gained of 
the immbnse distance of th& fixed 
stars when it is computed that many 
years would elapse befpre light couM 
reach this earth from the nearest of 
them; yet m one year light trfvels 


6 , 422 , 400 , 000,000 miles, which is a 
distance 6 , 707,600 times greater than 
that of the sun from tho earth. 

I. 252 , 263 

Whilst round the chariot's vxiy 
Innumerable sy/items rolled. 

The pluralit]^ of worlds,—the in¬ 
definite immensity of the umverse, is 
a most awful subject of contemplation. 
He who rightly feels its mystery and 
grandeur is in no dungeij of seduction 
from the falsehoocle of religious 
systems, or of deifying the principle 
0^ the univeroo. It is impossible to 
believe that the Spirit that pervades 
this infinite machine begat a son upon 
the body of a Jewish woman; or is 
angerdfl at the consequences of that 
necessity, which is a synonym of itself. 
All that miserable tale of the Devil, 
and Eve, and an Interce^r, with the 
childish mummerfe» of the God of the 
Jews, is meconcilable with the know¬ 
ledge of the stars. The works of Lfis 
fingers have home witness against Him. 

The nearest of the fixed stars is 
inconceivably distant from the earth, 
and they are probably pioportion- 
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ably disknfc from each other; By 
9 calculation of the velocity of light, 
BiritiS is supposed to be at least 
64 , 224 , 000 , 000,000 -miles from the 
earth Tliat which l.ppears pnly like 
a thin and silvery cloud strenkintl 
the henv,en is in effect comjkosed ol' 
innumerable clusters of suns, each 
shining with its own light, and il,, 
luininating numbers of planets tliat 
revolve around them. Millions and 
millions of suns are ranged around us, 
all attended by innumerable worlds, 
yet cairn, regular, and harmonious, 
all keeping the paths of immutable 
necessity. 

IV. irS, 179 

These are the hired bravos who defend 

The tyrant's throne. 

To employ murder as a means of 
justice is an idea which a man'of an 
enlightened mind will not dwell upon 
witli pleasure. To march forth in rank 
and tile, and all the pomp of streamers 
and trumpets, for the puipose of 
shooting at our fellow-men as a maik; 
to inflict u])on them all the variety of 
wound and angunjh; to leave them 
weltering in their blood; to wander 
over the field of desolation, and count 
the number of the dying and the dead, 
—are employments which in thesis we 
may maintain to be necessary, but 
which no good .man will contemplate 
with gratulation and delight. A battJ3 
we suppose is won ‘-irthus truth is 
established, thus the cause of justice 
is confirmed I It surely requires po 
common s^acity to discern the con¬ 
nexion between this immense heap of 
calamities and the assertion of truth 
or the maintenance of justice. 

‘ Kings, afrJ ministers of state, the 
real aurora of tbe'‘'Calamity, sit un¬ 
molested in their cabinet, Wnile those 
ei^nst whom the fury of the storm 
directed are, for tdie most .part, persons 

' See Nicholson's j^cy^oi>fdia, art. 

Light;. 


who have been trepanned into the 
service, or who are dragged unwillingly 
ifrom their peaceful homes into tlie field 
of ba'utla A soldier is a man whose 
business it is to kill dhose who never 
offended him, and who are the innocent 
maityrs of other men’s iniquities. 
Whfritever mav become of the abstract 

V 

question of the justifiableness of war, 
it seems impossible that the soldier 
should not be a depraved and un¬ 
natural being. f 

To these more serious and momen¬ 
tous considerafTions it may be proper 
to add a recollection of the ridiculous¬ 
ness of tiie military character. Its first 
constituent is obedience : a soldier is, 
of all desciiptions of men, the most 
completely a machine.; yet his pro¬ 
fession inevitably teaches him some¬ 
thing of dogmatism, swaggering, and 
self-consequence' ho is like the puppet 
of a showman, who, at the very time 
heas made to strut and swell and dis¬ 
play the most farcical airs, we perfectly 
know cannot assume the most in¬ 
significant gesture, advance either to 
the right or the left, but as he is 
moved by ins exliibitor.’—Godwin’s 
iJmpiirer, Essay v. 

I will .here subjoin a little poem, so 
strongly expressive of my abhorrence 
of despcjiism and falsejiood, that I fear 
Ipst it never again may'*oe depictured 
so VI vidly. This opportunity is jierhaps 
the only one that ever will 'jccur of 
rescuing it from oblivion, 

FALSEHOOD AND VICE 

A DIALOGUE 

Whilst monarchs laughed upon their 
thrones 

To hear a famished nation’s groans, 
And hugged the -vealth wrung from the 
woo 

That makes its eyes and veins o'er* 
rflow,— 

Those thrones, high builtupon the heaps 
Of boneewhere frenzied Famine slee]^, 
Where Slavery wields her scourge of 
• iron, 
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Red with mankind’s unheeded gorey 
And War’smadfiendsthe sceneenviron, 
Mingling with shrieks a drunken roar,* 
There Vice and Fals*ehood t(^ok*their 
stand, • 

High raised above the unhappy land. 

J^alsehood. ^ 

Brother! arise from the*dainty fare, 
Which thousands have toiled and bled 
to bestow; 

A finer feast for thy hungry ear 
Is the’ news that I bring of human 
woe. , 

Vice. 

And, secret one, ^hat hast th«u done. 
To compare, in thy tumid pride, with 
me? . 

I, whose caree:|^ through the blasted 
year, 

Has been tracked by despair and agony. 
Falsehood. 

What have I done'- 1 have torn the 

robe * 

From baby Truth's unsheltered form, 
And round the desolated globe 
Borne safely the bewildering charm : 
My tyrant-slaves to a dungeon-floor 
Have bound the fearlessjnnocent. 

And streams of fertilizing gore 
Flow from her bosom’s hideous rent, 
Which this unfailing dagger'gave. . . . 
I dread that bk^!—no more—%his day 
Is ours^thou^ her e)j^rnn| ray • 
Must shine upon our grave. 

Yet knoV, proud Vice, had I not given 
To thee the robe I stole from Heaven, 
Thy shape of ugliness and fear 
Had never gained admission here. * 

Vice. 

And know, that had I disdained to toib 
But sate in my loathsome cave the 
while, • 

And ne’er to these hateful sons of 
Heaven, • 

GOLD,MONARCHY,andMUia)ER, 
given; 

Hadst thou with all thine art essayed' 
One of thy games then to have played, 
With aU thme overweening boast,* 


Falsehood ! I tell thee thou hadst 
lost !— 

Yet wherefore this dispute?—we tend, 
Fraternal, to one tommon end ; 

In this c;pld gmav® beneath my feet, 
Will our hopes, our fears, and our 
* labours, meet, , 

Falsehood. 


i. brought my daughter, RELIGION, 
on earth: 

She smothered Raason’s babes in their 
birth; "" 

But dreaded their mother’s eye 
severe,— 

So the crocodile slunk off slily in fear, 
Add loosed her bloodhounds from tlie 
don. ... • 

They started from dreams of slaughtered 


• men. 

And, by the light of her poison eye, 
Did her Work o’er the wide earth 
fiightfully; 

The dreadful stench of her torches' 
flare. 

Fed with human fat, polluted the air: 
The curses, the slirieks, the ceaseless 
cries 

Of the many-mingling miseries. 

As on she trod, aueSnded high 
And tiurapeted my victory !— 
Brother, ^11 what Uiou hast done. 

Vice. 

I have extinguished the noonday sun. 
In the carnage-smoke of battles won : 
Famine, Murder, Hell and Power 
\^re glutted ui that glorious hour 
Which searciiless fate had stamped for 
« me 

With the seal pf her security.. . . 

For tffe bloated wretch on yonder 
throne 

Commanded the bloody ^y to rise. 
Like me he joyed ^t the Stifled moan 
Wrung fr^ a nation’s misenes; 
While the snakes, whose slime even 
• him deJUed, • 

In ecstasies of malice smiled; 

They thought 'twas theirs,—but mine 
the (feed! 

Theirs is the toil, but mine the meed— 
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Ten thousand victims madly bleed. 
Gliey dream that tyrants goad them 
« there 

With poisonous wai>to taint the air: 
These tyrants, on thtir .beds (jf thorn, 
Swell with the thoughts of murderouy 
fajne, ><■ 

And with their gains to lift my name 
Restless they plan from night to morn ] 
I—I do all; without my aid 
Thy daughter, that relentless maid, 
Could neper o’er a death-bed urge 
The fury of her venomed scourge. 

FaU^od. 

Brother, wellthe world is ours; 
And whether thou or I have won. 

The pestilence expectant lowers 
On all beneath yon blasted sun. 

Our joys, our toils, our lionours meet 
In the milk-white and wormy winding- 
sheet : 

A short-lived hope, unceasing care, 
Some heartless scraps of godly prayer, 
A moody curse, and a frenzied sleep 
Ere gapes the grave's unclosing deep, 
A tyrant’s dream, a coward’s start, 

The ice that clings to a priestly heart, 
A judge’s frown, a courtier’s smile. 
Make the great whole for which we toil; 
And, brother, whether thou or I 
Have done the work of miscjry. 

It little boots. thy toil and pain, 
Without my aid, were more than vain; 
And but for thee I ne’er had sate 
The guardian of Heaven’s palace gat9. 

V. 1 , 2 -.- 

Thus do fhe generations of the earth ^ 
Go to the grave, and issue from the womb. 

* One generation passeth avMy, and 
another generation cometh; but the 
earth abideih for ever. The sun also 
ariseth, and'ihe sun goeth down, and 
h&steth to his pkee where he arose. 
The wind goeth toward the south, and 
tumeth about unto the north; wit 
whirleth about continually, and the 
wind retumeth again acoorang to his 
circuits. All the rivers ^un into the 
set}; yet the sea is not full; unto 


th« place from whence the rivers 
come, thither they return again.’— 
■Fcclesiastes, chap^ i. w. 4 - 7 . ' 

/ V. 4 - 6 *:- 

Fcen as the leaves 

TVhick the keenfiost-mnd of the waning 
' year 

Has scattered on the forest soil. 

Oerj TTtp <f>v\\a>v ytvtrj, Toi^fie Koi dv^pm. 
^vWa rii pfv r’ dupos dXXa 

8( F v\ri 

TijXe^owca eapos iiriylyvirai apg, 

dvdpwy y piv (pvu, tj 8 diroXij'y«. 

JAIAA. Zf 1. 146. 

V. 58 ;- 

The md) of peasants, nobles, pri^s, and 
kings. 

Suave man magno turbantibus aequora 
ventis 

£ terra magnum alterius spectare labo- 
rem; 

Ncn quiavexari quemquam est iucunda 
voluptas, 

Sed quibus ipse mails careas quia 
cerncre suave est. 

Suave etiam belli certanuna magna tueri 
Per campos instructa, tua sine parte 
pencil'; 

Sed nil dulcius est bene quam munita 
tenere 

Edita doctrma sapieutum templa 
. serena, 

Despicere uilde queaa alios, passimque 
videre ’ 

Erraie atque viam palantis quaerere 
vitae; , 

Oertare ingenio; contendere nobili- 
tate; 

Noctes atque dies mti praestante 
labore 

Ad suramas emergere opes, rerumque 
potiri. * 

0 miseras hominum mentes I 0 pectora 
> caeca I Lucret. lib. ii. 

^ V. 93,94 :- 

And statesmen bocoA 
Of wealth I 

There is no real wealth but the 
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labour of man. Were the mountams radical mistakes of civilized man than 
of gold and the valleys of silver, the this fact, those arts which are essential 
world ii?t>uld not be 9ne gr^in of com»* to his very being are held in" the 
the richer; no one comfort^oifld be greatest contempt?; employments are 
added to the human race. In con- lucrative m a*i ihveise ratio Ui their 
sequence of our conaideratioij for the |Befulness^' the jeweller, the toyman, 
precious metalst one man is enabled to She actof gains fame and wealth by the 
heap to himself luxuries at the expc^ise exerci.se of his useless and ridiculou.s 
of the necessaries of his neighbour; ^t; whilst the cultivator of the earth, 
a system admirably fitted to produce without vkhoni society must cease 
all the varieties of disease and crime, to subsist, struggles through contempt 
which .never fail to characterize the and penury, and penshes-by that 
two extremes of opulence and penury, famine which but for hfs unceasing 
A speculator takes prfde to himself exertions would annihilate the rest of 
as the promoter of his country’s mankind 

prosperity, who employs a nufnber of will not insult common sense by 
hands in the manufacture of articles insisting on the doctij^ne of the natural 
avowedly destitute of use, or sub- equality of man. The question is not 
servient only to the unhallowed cravings concerning its desirableness, but its 
of luxury and ostentation. The noble- practicability: so far as it is practicable, 
man, who employif the peasants of hia it is (^.esirable.' That state of human 
neighbourhood m building his palaces, society which approaches nearer to an 
until ‘jam pauca aratro jugera regtae equal partition of its benefits and evils 
moles relinqumt,’ flatters himself that should, eaekns panbus, be preferred • 
he has gamed the title of a patriot by but so. long as we conceive that a 
yielding to the impulses of vanity. The wanton expenditure of human labour, 
show and pomp of courts adduce the not for the necessities, not even for the 
same apology for its continuance; and luxuries of the mass of society, but for 
many a ffite has been given, many a the egotism and ostentation of a few 
woman has eclipsed her Beauty by her of its members, ‘^s defensible on the 
dress, to beneht the labouring poor ajid ground of public justice, so long we 
to encourage trade. Who dqies not see neglect to»approximate to the rcdeinp- 
that this is a reijiedy which aggravates tion of the human race, 
whilst it palliitlls the countless diseasei Labour is required for physical, and 
of sociefly ? The poor tre to labour, leisure for moral iinprovenient. from 
-r-for what? Not the food for which the former of these advantages the 
they famish: not the blankets for want ri(^, and from the latter the poor, 
of which their babes are frozen by the by the inevitable conditions of their 
cold of their miserable hovels: not respective situations, are precluded, 
those comforts of civilization with- A state which should combine the 
out which civilized man is far more advantJges of both would be subjected 
miserable than the meanest savage,; to the evils of neither. He that is 
oppressed as he is by all its insidious deficient in firm health, or vigorous 
evils, within the daily and taunting intellect, is but half a niin; hence it 
prospect of its innumerable benefits follows that to subject the labour* 
assiduously exhibited before hin»:— ing classer to unnecessary labour is 
no; for the pride of power, fbr the wdntonly depriving them of any oppor- 
miserable isolation of pride, for the tunities of ii>tellectual improvement; 
false pleasures of the hundredth part 

of society. No greater evidence is ^ See Rousseau, De I’lnigahU parmi les 
afforded of the wide extended «nd Bmmes, note 7. 
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and that the rich are heaping up 
for their own mischief the disease, 
lussiAude, and ennui by which their 
existence is rendered an intolerable 
burthen. * ,, 

English reformers exclaim againsi 
sinecures,—but the true pennon lisi/ 
is the rent-roll of the landed pro- 
rietors: wealth is a power usurpetl^^ 
y the few, to compel the many to 
labour for their benefit. The laws 
which support this sj^stem derive their 
force frcnn Che ignorance and credulity 
of its victims. they are the result of 
a conspiracy of the few against the 
many, who are themselves obliged to 
purchase this pre-eminence by the loss 
of all real comfort. 

‘The commodities that substantially 
contribute to the subsistence of the 
human species form a very short cata¬ 
logue : they demand from us out a 
slender portion of industry. If these 
only were produced, and sufficiently 
produced, the species of man would be 
continued. If the labour necessarily 
required to produce them were equit¬ 
ably divided among the poor, and, still 
more, if it werei,, equitably divided 
among all, each man s share of labour 
would be light, and his portion of 
leisure would be ample, ^here was 
a time when this leisure would have 
been of small comparative value • it is 
to be hoped that the time will come 
when it will be applied to the most im¬ 
portant purposes. These hours which 
are not rei^uired for the production of 
the neceSKunes of life may be devoted 
to the cultivation of the understanding, 
the enlarging our stock of knotvledge, 
the refining our taste, and thus opening 
to us new and more exquisite sources 
of enjoymeni. 

m t • • • 

'It was perhaps necessl^ry that a 
period of monopoly and oppressi.m 
should subsist, before, a period of 
cultivated equality could subsist. 
Savages perhaps would 'never have 
been excited to the discovery of truth 


and the invention of art but by the 
narrow motives which such a peiuod 
'affords. B,ut sur,ely, after the savage 
state has ceased, and men have set out 
in the glorious careei of discovery and 
invention, monopoly and oppression 
cannot be necessary to prevent thorn 
i froin returning to a state of barbarism.’ 
—Godwin’s JEnqutrer, Essay ii. See 
also Pol. Jus., book VIII, chap. ii. 

It is a calculation of this admirable 
author, that all the conveniences of 
civilized life might be produced, if 
society would divide the labour equally 
among its members, by each individual 
being einployed in labour two hours 
during the day. 

V. 112,113 - 

or religion 
Drives Ms vAfe raving mad. 

I am acquainted with a lady of con¬ 
siderable accomplishments, and the 
mother of a numerous family, whom 
the Christian religion has goaded to 
incurable insanity. A parallel case 
Ks, I believe, within the experience of 
every physician. 

Nam iam saepe homines patriam, caroa- 
que pabentes 

Prodidefunt, vitare Acherusia templa 
pet,entes. Lucretius. 

V. 189 ‘i- 
Ejen love m sold. 

Not even the intercourse of the 
sexes is exempt from the despotism of 
positive institution. Law pretends 
even to govern the indisciplinable 
wanderings of passion, to put fetters 
on the clearest deductions of reason, 
and, by appeals to the will, to subdue 
the involuntary affections of our nature. 
Love IS inevitably consequent upon the 
perception of loveliness. Love withers 
under constraint: its very essence is 
libertj^: it is compatible neither with 
obedience, jealousy, nor fear: it is 
there most pure, perfect, and un¬ 
limited, where its votaries live in con¬ 
fidence, equality, and unreserve. 
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How long then ought tlie sexval 
connection to last ? wl^t law ought to 
specify the extent of the ^grievances' 
which should limit its dura^or^? A 
husband and wifeiought to continue so 
long united as they love eacj^ other: 
any law which*should bind them to 
cohabitation for one moipent after the 
decay of their affection would be a most 
intolerable tyranny, and the most un- ' 
worthy of toleration. How odious an 
UBurpajtion of the nght of private 
judgement should that law be con¬ 
sidered which should make the lies 
of fnendship indissoluble, in spite of 
the caprices, th& inconstancy, the 
fallibility, and capacity for improve¬ 
ment of the human mind. And by so 
much would the fetters of love be 
heavier and more unendurable than 
those of fnendship, as love is more 
vehement and capricious, more de¬ 
pendent on those delicate peculiarities 
of imagination, and less capable »of 
reduction to the ostensible merits of 
the object. 

The state of society in which we exist 
IS a mixture of feudal savageness and 
imperfect civilization. The narrow and 
unenlightened morality of the Christian 
religion is an aggravation of th^e e\q| 3 . 

11 is not even until lately thalr mankind 
have admitted tljfit happiness is^he sole 
end of the sUttnce of ethics, as of aU 
other siSences; and tflat Mie fanatical 
idea of mortifying the flesh for the love 
of God has been discarded. I have 
heard, indeed, an ignorant collegian 
adduce, in favour of Christianity, it^ 
hostility to every worldly feeling I ^ 

* The first Christian emperor made 
a law by which seduction was punishefl 
with death; if the female pleaded her 
osvn consent, she al8<? was punished 
with death; if the parents endeavoured 
to screen tlie criminals, they <^erc 
banished and their estates weie Confis¬ 
cated ; the slaves who might be accessory 
were burned alive, or forced to swallow 
melted lead. The very ofifepnng of an 
illegal love were involved in tlie co«se- 


But if happiness be the object of 
morality, of all human unions and 
disunions; if the worthiness of e^'ery 
action IS to be estimated by the quantity 
of pleasiy’able,seil;sation it is calculated 
(Jd produce, then the connection of the 
sexes IS so long sacred as it contributes 
to the comfort of the parties, and is 
lAturally dissolved when its evils are 
p eater than its benefits. There is 
nothing immoral in this separation. 
Constancy lias lAithing virtuous in 
itself, independently of the pleasure it 
confers, and partakes of the temporiz¬ 
ing spirit of vice in proportion as 
it endures tamely moral defects of 
ma|uitudo in the object of its in¬ 
discreet choice. Love is free: to 
promise for ever to love the same 
woman is not less absurd than to 
promise to believe the same creed: 
such ff vow, m both cases, excludes us 
from all infjuiry. The language of the 
votanst 18 this; The woman I now 
love may be infinitely inferior to many 
others ; the creed I now profess may 
be a mass of errors and absurdities; 
but I exclude myself from all future 
information as to tlm amiability of the 
one and the trutlf of the other, resolv¬ 
ing blindly, and in spite of conviction, 
to adhere W them. Is this the language 
of delicacy and reason ? Is the love of 
such a fiigid heart of moi^p worth than 
its belief II , 

•The present system of constraint 
does no more* in the majority of 
ini?tances, than make hjqiocrites or 
oppn enemies. Persons of delicacy 
and virtue, unhappily united to one 
whom they find it impossible to love, 
spend the loveliest season of their life 
m unproductive efforts to appear 
otherwise than they are, •Tor the sake 
of the feelings of tlseir partner or the 


qfences of tlie sentence. — Gibbon’s 
Dechne and FaH, etc , vol. ii, p. aio. See 
also, for the hatied of the primitive 
Christians if> lo\e and even mamago, 
p. 269. 
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welfare of their mutual ofispring: 
j^hose of lees generosity and refine¬ 
ment openly avow their disappoint¬ 
ment, and linger obt the remnant of 
that union, which only death con 
dissolve, in a state of incurable bickei; 
ing and hostility. The early education 
of their children takes its colour from 
the siiuabbles of the parents; they ai) 
nursed in a systematic school of ill-' 
humour, violence, and falsehood. Had 
they befm suffered'’to part at the 
moment wl-^n indifference rendered 
their union iiksome, they would have 
been spared many years of misery: 
they would have connected themselves 
more suitably, and would have found 
that happiness ifi the society of more 
congenial partners which is for ever 
denied them by the despotism of 
marriage. They would have been 
separately useful and happy members 
of society, who, whilst united, were 
miserable and rendered misanthropical 
by misery. The conviction that wed¬ 
lock is indissoluble holds out the 
strongest of all temptations to the 
perveise: they indulge without 
restraint in acriinony, and all the 
little tyrannies of doAiestio life, when 
they know that their victim is without 
appeal. If this connection were put 
on a rational basis, each would be 
assured that,habitual ill-temper would 
ternmiate m separation, and would 
check this vicious and dangerous pr<j- 
peneity. 

Prostitution is the legitimate off¬ 
spring of man’iage and its accompany¬ 
ing errors. Women,»for no other 
crime than having followed- fsJie dic¬ 
tates of a natural appetite, are driven 
with fury from the comforts and 
sympathies vjf society. It is leas 
venial than murder', and the punish¬ 
ment which is inflicted oir her who 
destroys her chilli to escape reproach 
is lighter than the life of agony and 
dise^ to which the prostitute is 
irrecoverably doomed, Eas a woman 
obeyed the impulse of unerring 


nature ;--sooiety declares war against 
her, pitiless and eternal war; she 
must be the tame slave, she must 
mak&^no reprisals; theirs is the right 
of persecution, hers the duty of endur¬ 
ance. She lives a life of infamy : the 
loud and bitter laugh ol scorn scaresher 
fro *1 all returp. She dies of long and 
lingering disease: yet she is in fault, 
she IS the criminal, she the iroward and 
untamable cluld,—and society, for¬ 
sooth, the pure and virtuous matron, 
who casts her as an aboition from her 
undefiled bosom 1 Society avenges 
herself on the criminals of her own 
creation'; she is enij^loyed in anathe¬ 
matizing the vice to-day, which yester¬ 
day she was the most zealous to teach. 
Thus 18 formed one-tenth of the popu¬ 
lation of London : meanwhile the evil 
IS twofold. Young men, excluded by 
the fanatical idea of chastity from the 
society of modest and accomplished 
women, associate with those vicious 
and miserable beings, destroying 
thereby all those exquisite and 
delicate sensibilities whose existence 
cold-hearted worldlings have demed; 
annihilating all genuine passion, and 
debasing that to a selfish feeling which 
is the excess of generosity and de¬ 
votedness. Their body and mind 
alike crumble into a hideous wreck 
of humanity; idiocy and disease 
become petpethlated in theii miser¬ 
able offspring, and distant generations 
suffer for the bigoted morality of their 
forefathers. Chastity is a monbsh 
and evangelical superstition, a greater 
foe to natural temperance even than 
unintellectual sensuality; it strikes at 
the root of all domestic happiness, and 
consigns more than half of the human 
race to misery,, that some few may 
monopolize according to law. A 
system could not well have been 
devised more studiously hostile to 
human happiness than marriage. 

I conceive that from the abolition 
of marriage, the fit and natural 
arrangement of sexual connection 
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would result. I by no means ass-^rt 
that the intercourse would be pro- 
miscuoiis: on the contrary^ it appears,*: 
from the relation of parent |o ^hild, 
that this union is generally of long 
duration, and marked above i^l others 
with generosity and self-aevotion. 
But this is a subject ^ which ib is 
perhaps premature to discuss. That 
which will* result from the abolition 
of marriage w'lll be natural and right; 
because choice and change will be 
exempted from restraint. 

In fact, religion and morality,” as 
they now stand, compose a practical 
code of misery ind servitude: the 
genius of human happiness must tear 
every leaf fitim the accursed book of 
God ere man cw read the inscription 
on his heart. How would morality, 
dressed up in stiil' stays and hnery, 
start from her own disgusting image 
should she look in the mirror of 
nature I j 

VI. 46, 46 •- 

To the red and baleful sun 

That faintly twinkles there. 

The north polar star, to which the 
axis of the earth, in its present state 
of obliquity, points. It is exqeedn^gly 
probable, from many considerations, 
that this obliquity will gradually di¬ 
mmish, untiTthe equator coincides 
with tMfe ecUptic: th^ nights and days 
will then become equal on the earth 
throughout the year, and probably the 
seasons also. There is no great ex¬ 
travagance in presumibg that the pro¬ 
gress of the perpendiculanty of the 
poles may be as rapid as the progress 
of intellect; or that there should 
a perfect identity between the moral 
and physical improvement of the 
human species. It is certain that 
wisdom is not compatible with disuse, 
and that; in the present states of the 
climates of the earth, health, in the 
true and comprehensive sense of the 
word, is out of the reach of civilized 
itnan. Astronomy teaches us thab the 


earth is now in its- progress, and that 
the poles are every year becoming 
more and more perpendicular to, the 
ecliptic. The stre iig evidence afforded 
by the history )of mythology, and 
jjeological researches, that some event 
bf this nature has taken place already, 
a&rds a strong presumption lhat this 
^ogress IS not merely an oscillation, 
has been surmised by some late 
astronomers*. Bones of animals 
peculiar to the ti/rnd zone h^vo been 
found in the north of Sibma, and on 
the banks of the river Ohio. Plants 
have been found in the fossil state m 
the interior of Germany, which de- 
raalhd the present climate of Hindostan 
for their pioduction The lesearches 
of M. Badly ® establish the existence 
of a people who inhabited a tract in 
Tartary 49“ nwth latitude, of greatei 
antiquity than either the Indians, the 
Chinese, or the Chaldeans, from whom 
these nations derived their sciences 
and theology. We find, from the 
testimony of ancient writers, that 
Britain, Germany, and France were 
much colder than at present, and that 
their great rivers were annually frozen 
over, Astronowy teaches us also that 
since this period the obbqmty of the 
earth’s pqsitiou has been considerably 
diminished. 

VI. 171-1734- 

.yo atom of this twhvJlence fuldls 
A vague and unnecessitated tasl, 

O acts bid as It must and ought to act, 

^‘Deux exemples serviront k nous 
rendre plus sensible le prinoipe qui 
vient d’kre pos 6 ; nous emprunterons 
Tun du physique et i’autre du moral. 
Dans un tourbillon de poussidre 
qu’^leve un vent imp4tveux, quelque 
confus qu'il paraissp k nos yeux; dans 
la plus a&euse tempeto excitde par 

m . . . 

* Laplace, Systems du Monde. 

* Cabanis, Bapports du Physique et du 
Mora! de VH&mme, vol. ii, p. 406 . 

* Bailly, Le&tes sur lee licmces, a Voltaire. 
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des vents opposes qui soulfivenfc los 
flots,—il u’y a pas une seulo molecule 
de poussiSie ou d’eau qui soit plac6e 
au fmurd, qui n’ait sa cause sufUsante 
pour occuper le lieu oii^^elle se trouve, 
et ^ui n’agisse ngoureuscmeiit de Im 
raanil>re dont elle doifc ag;r. Ub 
g^oin^ti^ qui connaitrait exactemrat 
les diffdrentes forces qui agissent daws 
ces deux cas, ot les propn4tea deep 
molecules qni sont mues, d^inoiitrerait 
que d’apr^s dcs causi s donndes, chaque 
moldcule'ag’t pi'cciseinent coinme elle 
doit agir, et ne peut agir autremont 
qu’elle iie fait. 

‘ Dans les convulsions ternbles qui 
agitent quelquefois les societes poh- 
tiques, et qui produisent souvent le 
renversement d’un etnpiro, ilii’ya pas 
une seule action, une seule paiole, 
une seule ponsee, une seule volonte, 
une seulo passion dans les agens qui 
concourent k la revolution coiume 
destructeurs ou coniine victiiucs, (jui 
' ue soit n^cessaire, qui n’agisse comuio 
elle doit agir, qui n’op6i‘B infailhble- 
ment les effets qu’elle doit operer, 
suivant la place qu’occupeut ces ageiis 
dans ce touibillon moral. Oela paiai- 
trait Evident pour i intelligence qui 
sera en 6tat de saisir et d’apprecier 
toutes les actions et leac^ions des 
esprits et des corps de ccux qui con- 
tnbuenti cette revolution.’—(S'l/sfme 
de la Nature,' vql. i, p. 44. 

VI. 198.- 

Necessity I thou mother of the world! 

He who asserts the doctrine of 
Necessity means that, .contemplating 
the events which compose the, moral 
and material universe, he beholds 
only an immense and uninterrupted 
chain of causes and effects, no one of 
which could occupj any other place 
than it does occupy, or a^,b in any 
other place than it does act. The idta 
of necessity is obtained by our ex¬ 
perience of the connection between 
objects, the uniformity of the opera¬ 
tions of nature, the constant cou- 


I junction of similar events, and the 
consequent inference of one from the 
other. Maiikin(| are therefore agreed 
in thb admission of necessity, if they 
admit tliat these tuo circumstances 
[ take place in voluntary action. Motive 
18 to voluntary action in the human 
mrid what qause is to effect in the 
material universe. The word liberty, 

I as applied to mind, is analogous to the 
word chance as applied to matter: 
they spring from an ignorance lof the 
certainty of the conjunction of ante¬ 
cedents and consequents. 

Every human being is irresistibly 
impelled to act precisely as he does 
act: in the eternity which preceded 
his birth a chain of causes was gener¬ 
ated, which, opeiating^under the name 
of motives, make it impossible that 
any thought of his mmd, or any action 
of lus lif-^-, should be otherwise than 
it 18 . Were the doctnne of Necessity 
fal/’e, the human mind would no longer 
be a legitim.ite object of science; from 
like causes it would be m vain that we 
should expect like effects; the strong¬ 
est motive would no longer be para¬ 
mount over tlie conduct; all knowledge 
would be vagbo and undotermmate; 
we -could not predict with any cer¬ 
tainty that we might not meet as an 
enemy to-morrow him with whom we 
have parted in friendrnip to-night; 
the most piobaUle inducements and 
the clearest reasonings would-lose the 
invariable influence they possess. The 
contrary of this is demonstrably the 
fact. Similar circumstances produce 
the same unvariable effects. The pre¬ 
cise character and motives of any man 
on any occasion being given, the moral 
philosopher could predict his actions 
with as much certainty as the natural 
philosopher could predict the effects 
of the mixture of any particular 
chemicJ substances. Why is the 
aged husbandman more experienced 
than the young beginner? Because 
there is a uniform, undeniable neces- 
I Bityan the operations of the material 
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nniverse* Why is the old statcsir.An 
more skilful than the raw politician ? 
Becausd, relying on tjie necessary con-' 
junction of motive and ac^oili he 
proceeds to prod^ico moral effects, by 
the application,of those morfd causes 
which experience has shown to be 
effectual. Some actions,may be found 
to which we can attach no motives, 
but these are the effects of causes with 
which we are unacqu.iinted. Hence 
the relation winch motive bears to 
voluntary action is that of cause, to 
eflect; nor, placed in'this point of 
view, is it, or ever has it been, the 
subject of popular or plulorfophical 
dispute. None but the few fanatics 
who are engaged in the herculean task 
of reconciling the justice of their God 
with tho misery of man, will longer 
outrage common sense by the supposi¬ 
tion of an event without a cause, a 
voluntary action without a motive. 
History, politics, morals, criticism, all 
grounds of reasonings, all pnnciples of 
science, alike assume the truth of the 
doctrine of Necessity. No fanner 
carrying his corn to market doubts 
the sale of it at the market price. The 
master of a manufactory no more 
doubts that he can purchase 
human labour necessary foi his pur¬ 
poses than that^is machineryjwill act 
as they have i]len accustomed to act.» 

But, ‘Vrlulst none h\ve Scrupled to 
admit ni«esaity as influencing matter, 
many have disputed its dominion over 
mind. Independently ;pf its mihtating 
with the received ideas of the justice 
of Gk)d, it is by no means obvious to 
a superficial inquiry. When the mind 
observes its own operations, it fee]^ 
no connection of motive and action; 
but as we know ‘n,*thing more of 
causation than the constant conjunc¬ 
tion of objects and the consequent 
inference‘of one from the otbfer, as 
we find that these two circumstances 
aro universally allowed to have place 
in voluntary action, we may be easily 
led to own that they are subjected to 


the necessity common to all causes.’ 
The actions of the will have a regular 
conjunction with circumstances and 
characters; motive is to voluntary 
action wjmb CAUsfe is to effect. But 
he only idea we can form of causation 
a a constant conjunction ofi similar 
o^Jjects, and the consequent luforoiico 
u one from the other; wherever this 
m tho case necessity is clearly estab¬ 
lished. 

The idea of liberty, applied meta¬ 
phorically to the will, has sprung from 
a misconception of the moamrig of the 
word power. Wliat is yxjwer 1—id quod 
potest, that which can produce any 
given effect. To deny power is to say 
that nothing can or has the power to be 
or iict. In the only true sense of tho 
word power, it ajiplies with equal force 
to tlK^lodestonh as to the human will. 
Do you thmk these motives, which 1 
shall present, are powerful enough to 
rouse him ? is a question just as com¬ 
mon as; Do you think this lever has 
the power of raising this weight I The 
advocates of free-will assert that the 
will has the power of refusing to be 
determined by the strongest motive: 
but the 8trongest''motive is that which, 
overcoming all others, ultimately pre¬ 
vails ; thio assertion therefore amounts 
to a denial of the will being ultimately 
determined by that motive which does 
determine it, which is«absurd. But it 
u/ equally certain that a man cannot 
resist the strorigest motive as that he 
cannot overcome a physical impossi¬ 
bility. 

; The doctrine of Necessity tends to 
introdube a great change ipto the 
established notions of morali^, and 
utterly to destroy religion. Rewaid 
and punishment must be considered, 
by the Nece8sariafl,iinerely as motives 
which he Vould employ in order to 
pMDcure the adoptiouaor abandonment 
of any given line of conduct. Desert, 
in the present sense of the word, 
would no Idhger have aoy meamng; 
and he who should inflict pain upon 
d 
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another for no better reason than that 
he deserved it, would only gratify his 
revehgo under pretence of satisfying 
justice? It is not enough, says the 
advocate of free-will, that a ocnmin^ 
should be prevented from a repetition 
of hi3 crime. he should feel jSam, and 
his torment?, when justly inflictli|L 
ought precisely to bo proportioned ^ 
his fault. But utility is morality; 
that which is incapable of producing 
happiness is useless; and though the 
crime of Damiens must be condemned, 
yot the frightful torments which 
revenge, under the name of justice, 
inflict^ on this unhappy man can^iot 
be supposed to have augmented, even 
at the long run, the stock of pleasur¬ 
able sensation m the world. At the 
same time, the doctrine of Necessity 
docs not m the least dimmish ogr dis¬ 
approbation of \ace. The conviction 
which all feel that a viper is a 
poisonous animal, and that a tiger is 
constrained, by the inevitable con¬ 
dition of bis existence, to devour men, 
does not induce us to avoid them less 
sedulously, or, even more, to hesitate 
in destroying theSM; but he would 
surely be of a hard heart who, meeting 
with a serpent on a desert island, or m 
a situation where it was in«;apable of 
injury, should wantonly deprive it of 
existence. A Necessarian is inconse¬ 
quent to his own principles if he 
indulges in hatred or contempt; the 
compassion which he'’ feels for the 
criminal is unibixed with a desire of 
injuring him: he looks witli ad 
elevated and dreadless composure 
upon the links of the universal chain 
as they pass before hia eyes; whilst 
cowardice, cariosity, and inconsis¬ 
tency only aksail him in proportion to 
the feebleness an& mdistinptness with 
which he has perceived and rejected 
the delusions of <free-will. ' o 
Beligion is the percuption of the 
relation in which we stand to the 
ptfltciple of the universe. But if the 
l^^iple of the pniverse be not an 


organic being, the model and proto¬ 
type of man, the relation between it 
'and iniman beings is absolutely none. 
Wibliouh. some insight into its will 
respecting our actilms religion Is 
nugatory and vain. But will is only 
a mode of animal mind; moral qualities 
alsd are such* as only a human being 
can possess; to attribute them to the^ 
principle of the universe is to annex 
to it properties incompatible with any 
po.ss]ble dchiiition of its natuie. It 
is probable that the word God was 
originally only'an expression denoting 
the unknown cause of the known 
events ‘which men perceived in the 
universe. By the vulgar mistake of 
a metaphor for a real being, of a word 
for a thing, it became u man, endowed 
with human quabtios and governing 
the universe as ah' earthly monarch 
governs Ins kingdom. Their addresses 
to this imaginary being, indeed, are 
much in the same style as those of 
subjects to a king, They acknowledge 
his benevolence, deprecate his anger, 
and supplicate his favour. 

But the doctrine of Necessity teaches 
us that m no case could any event 
have happened otherwise than it did , 
hg^^pen, and that, if God is the author 
of good, He is also the author of evil; 
that, if He is entitled„to our gratitude 
f.or the one, He yi entitldii to our hatred 
for the otHerj'that, admitting the 
existence of this hypothetic bbing. He 
is also subjected to the dominion of 
an immutable jiecessity. It is plain 
that the §ame arguments which prove 
that God is the author of food, light, 
and hfe, prove Him also to be the 
author of poison, darkness, and death. 
The wide-wasting earthquake, the 
storm, the battle, and the tyranny, 
are attributable to this hTOothetic 
being in the same degree as the fairest 
forms^of natipre, sunshine, liberty, and 
peace. 

But we are, taught, by the doctrine 
of Necessity, that there is neither 
go<Rl nor evil in the universe, other- 
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frise than as the events to which 
apply these epithets have relation to 


less than with the hypothesis^! I God 
will the doctrin^ of Necessity accord 
with the belief of a future* state of 
punishment, uod made man such as 


A close examination of the validity 
of tlie proofs adduced to support any 


our owrf peculiar mode of being. Stilff proposition is the only secure wtiyof 
’ ■' attaining truth, dh the advantages of 

which it is inltecessary to descant: 
iur knowledge of the existence of a 
t)eity i3*a subject of such importance 


Conviction 


he is, and then damned iiim for bding ^t it cannot be too minutely in- 
so: for to §ay that God was the author j^stigaled ; in consequence of this 
of all good, and man the author of all 
evil, is to say that one man made a 
straight line and a crooked one, and 
another man made the mcongi’uity.- 
A Mahometan storjP, much to the 
present purpose, ^s recorded, wherein 
Adam and Moses aie intioddbcd dis¬ 
puting before God in the following 
manner. Thou, says Moses, art Adam, 
whom God created, and animated with 
the breath of life, and caused to* be 
worahipped by the angels, and placed 
in Paradise, from whence •mankind 
have been expelled for thy fault. 

Whereto Adam answered, Thou %it 
Moses, whom God chose for His apostle, 
and entrusted with His word, by giving 
thee the tables of the law, and whom 
He vouchsafed to admit to discourse 
with Himself. How mapy years dost 
thou find the law was wntten before 
I was created? Says Mosesn Folfcijf. 

And dost thou not find, rephed Adam, 
these words ^rein, And Adam re¬ 
belled againsT his l^ord and tran% 
greased! Which Moses* confessing, 

Dost th/)u therefore blame me, con¬ 
tinued he, for doing that which God 
wrote of me that 1 sj^ould do, forty 
years before I was created, nay, for 
what was decreed concerning me fifty 
thousand years before the creation of 
heaven and earth ?—Sale’s Prelm- 
Disc, to the Korm, p. 164. 


Vn. 13 

There is no God. • 
This negation must be und^tood 
solely to affect a creative Deity. The 
hypothesis of a pervadjng Spirit co* 


we proceed briefly and 
impartially to examine the proofs 
which have been adduced^ It is 
neces.sary first to considdt the nature 
of belief. 

When a proposition is offered to the 
mi|id, it perceives the agreement or 
disagreement of the jdeas of which it* 
is composed. A perception of their 
agreement ts termed belief. Many 
obstacles fiequently prevent this per- 
cepti<^ from being immediate; these 
the mind attempts to remove in order 
that the perception may be distinct. 
The mind is active in the investigation 
in order to perfect the state of per¬ 
ception of the relation which the 
component ideas of the proposition 
bear to each, which is passive: the 
investigation beinj^ confused with the 
perception has fbduced many falsely 
to imagine that the mind is active in 
belief,—that belief is ap act of volition, 
—in consequence of which it may be 
regulated by the mind. Pursuing, 
continuing this mistake, they have 
rfltached a degree of criminality to 
disbelief; of which, in its nature, it 
is incapable: it is equally incapable 
of*merit. 

Belief, then, is a passion, the 
strenglfli of which, like ev&cy other 
passion, is in precise proportion to the 
degrees of excitement. 

The degrees of excitentent are three. 

The senses arl the sources of all 
knowledgS" to the mmd; consequently 
llieir evidence claims the st^ngest 
assent. • 

The decision of the mind, founded 


eternal with the universe remains upon our owh expeiience, derived from 


unshaken. 


these sources, claims the next degree. 
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The experience of others, which cwCating it; if the mind sinks beneath 
addresses itself to the former one, the weight of one, is it an alleviation 
occupies the lowest degi’ee. ^ increase the intolerability* of the 

(A graduated scald, on which should burtlfhn^ 
be marked the capfibiiiLies ,of pro- The other argumenff, which is founded 

positions to approach to the test ot on a may's knowledge pf his own exis- 
the senses, would bo a just bSiomeier tence, stands thus. A man knows not 
of the belief winch ought to onlj' tliat he now is, but that once he 
attached to them ) \ was not; consequently tjiere must 

Consequently no testimony can be have been a cause. But our idea of 
admitted which is contrary to leason; causation is alone derivable from the 
reason is founded oh the evidence of constant conjunction of objecte and 
our senses. ’ the consequent inference of one from 

Every proof may be referred to one tlie other; aftd, reasoning expen- 
of these three divisions: it is to bo mentally, we can .only infer from 
considered what argument.? we recqjvo effects ckuscs exactly adequate to those 
from each of them, which should eUects. But there certainly is a 
convince us of ' the existence of a generative power which is eifected by 
Deity. , certain instruments • we cannot prove 

1 st, The evidence of the senses. If that it is inherent in these instruments; 
the Deity should appear to us, jf lie nor is the contrary hypothesis capable 
should convince our senses of His of demofistration: wo admit that the 
existence, this revelation would neces- generative power is incomprehensible; 
^ sarily command belief. Those to whom but to suppose that the same effect 
the Deity has thus appeared have the is produced by an eternal, omniscient, 
strongest possible conviction of His omnipotent being leaves the cause in 
existence. But the God of Theologians the same obscurity, but renders it 
is incapable of local visibility. more incomprehensible. 

2 d, Eeason. It*is urged that man 3d, Testimony. It is required that 
knows that whatevef is must either testimony should not be contrary to 
have had a beginning, or have existed repJon. The testimony that the Deity 
from all clemity; he also kaows that convinces^the senses of men of His 
whatever is not eternal must have had existencB can only becAdniitted by us 
a cause. \Vhen this reasoning is our mmd considers ilTless probable 
applied to the uaiverse, it is necessary that these Aen should have neen de- 
to prove that it was created: until ceived than that the Deity 8h(^d have 
that is clearly demonstrated we n^y appeared to them. Our reason can 
reasonably suppose th.it it has endured never admit the testimony of men, 
from all eternity. We must proye who not only declare that they were 
design before we can infer a designer, eye-witnesses of miracles, but that the 
The only idea which we can form of Deity was irrational; for He com- 
causation is derivable from the con- manded that He should be believed, 
stant conjunction of objects, and the He proposed the highest rewards for 
consequent ilaference of one from the faith, eternal ^punishments for dis- 
other- In a caseti^iere two proposi- belief. We can only command voluntary 
tions are diametrically oppsite, the actittns ; belief is not an act of volition; 
{nind believes that which is least k- the mfnd is even passive, of involun- 
eomprehensibleit is easier to sup- tarily active; from this it is evident 
pose that the universe has existed that we have ,no sufficient testimony, 
from all eternity than %o conceive or rather that testimony is insufficient 
e bkng beyond its limits capable of to prove the being of a God. It has 
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been before shown that it cannot* be 
deduced from reason. They alone, 
then, Who have beet^convificed by th# 
evidence of the senses can bejiefe it. 

Hence it is efident that, having no 
proofs from either of the thrQ^ sources 
of conviction, the mind cannot believe 


morphism of the tulgar. Words have 
been used by sophists for the same 
purposes, from the occult qualities of 
the peripatetics •to the ej^nvium of 

e V»d tl*e %nnitie8 or nebulae of 
(hel. God is represented as 
infinite,•eternal, incomprehensible; He 


the existence of a creative God: It is 1 /contained under eveiy predicate in 
also evident that, as belief is a passionj/ion that the logic of ignorance could 


of the mind, no degree of criminalit]^ fabricate. Even His worshippers allow 
is attachable to disbelief; and that 
they onlyare reprehensible who neglect 
to remove the false medium through 


which their mind viewS any subject of 
discussion. Evgry reflecting mind 
must acknowledge that thefe is no 
proof of the existence of a Deity. 

God is an 'hypothesis, and, as such, 
stands in need of proof: the onus 
^obandi rests on the theist. •Sn 
Isaac Newton saj^s: Ilypothem non 
fingo, qwicquid enim ex phXienomenis 
non deduextur hypothesis vocanda est, 
et hx^othesxs vel metaphysxcae^ vel f^y- 
sicae, vel qualitatum occuifarttm, sew 
mechanicaty in philosophia locum non 
habent. To all proofs of the existence 
of a creative God apply this valuable 
rule. We see a vaiiety of bodies 
possessing a variety of powers: we 
merely know their efl'ects; we ai^^in 
a state of ignorance with»respcct to 
their essence^ and causes^ These 
Newto^ calls tne phenomena of thingt; 
but the pride of philosophy is unwilling 
to admi* its ignorance of their causes. 
From the phenomena, which are the 
objects of our senses, we attempt to 
infer a cause, which we call God, and 
gratuitously endow it with all negative 
and contradictory qualities. From this 
hypothesis we invent this genesal 
name, to conceal our ignorance of 
causes and essences. *The being called 
God by no means answers with the 
conditions presenbed by Newtoif; it 
bears every mark of a veil wwen by 
philosophical conceit, to hide the 
imorance of philosopbers even from 
themselves. They borrow the threads 
of its texture from the anthfbpo- 


t t A - - 

that it IS impossible to form any idea 
of Him: they exclaim with the French 


poet. 

Pour dire ce qu'il est, il faut itre lut- 
mime. 

£iord Bacon says that atheism Ieavesk> 
to man reason, jiklosopliy, natural 
piety, laws, reputation, and everything 
that can serve to conduct him to virtue; 
but supensiition destroys all these, 
and erects itself into a tyranny over 
the understandings of men: hence 
atheism never disturbs the govern¬ 
ment, but renders man more clear-* 
sighted, since he secs nothing beyond 
the boundaries of the present life.— 
Bacon’s Moral Essays. 

La premiere th^ologie de I’horamp 
lui fit d'abord Sraindre et adorer les 
616nients niOme, des objets mat^riels 
et grossaers; il renjiit ensiate ses 
hommagos h dos agents president aux 
614ments, a des genics, infeiieurs, h 
des h^ros, 011 a des homines dou^s de 
Irandes quaht^a. A force de r4fl6chir 
1 ^ crut simplifier les chosea en sou* 
mettant la nature enti^re a un seul 
agent, h un esprit, h une &me univer- 
selle, qui mettait cette nature et ses 
parties en mouvement. En Qjraontant 
de causes en causes, les mortels ont 
fini par ne rien voir; et e'est dans 
cette obscurity qu’ils 6nt plac6 leur 
Dieu; c’^st dans ott abinie t^ndbreux 
que leur imagination inqui^te travaille 
Ibujours 4 se fabriquer des chimdres, 
qui les aflligeront jnsrju’h oe que la 
connaissance de la nature les d^trompe 
des fantoroes qu’ils ont toujours si 
vainemeut adores. 
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Si nous voulons nous rendre compte qut cessent de Talarmer d^s qu’il les 
de nos id^es sur la Divmiti, nous a connues. £n un mot, ses terreurs 
serous obliges de conrenir que, par le dissipent; dans^ la mSme prdportion 
mot Dieu, les homines n’ont jamais pu quo fioi^ esprit s’dolaire. L’homme 
designer que la causft !« plu% cacluie, uiStruit cesse d'etre %uperstitieux, 
la plus 6]oigii6e, la plus mconnue del Ce n’ejit jamais que sur parole qjue 
effete qq'ils voyaient: ils «ie fonff des peuples entiors a&orent le Dieu 
usage de ce mot, que lorsque le j^ de deurs et de leurs prfitres: 

doB causes naturelles et connues ces^ Tautorit^, la confiance, la souniissioD, 
d’etre visible pour eux; d4s qu’il^^et I’habitude leur tiennent lieu de 
perdent le fil de ces causes, ou d^s que conviction et de preuves; ils se pro- 
leur esprit ne pout jplus cn suivre la sternent et prient, parce que* leurs 
chaine, ils trunchent leur difficult^, et p^res leur ont appris k se prosterner 
terminent leurs rocherchesen appellant et prier: maid pourquoi ceux-ci se 
Dieu k demi^ire des causes, e’est-i- sont-ils mis k genoux ? C’est que dans 
dire celle qui esb au-dek de toutes les temps dloignds Fleurs kgislateurs 
les causes qu’ils connaissent; ainsi*ils et leurs guides leur en ont fait un 
ne font qu’assigrfer une denomination devoir. * Adorez et erdyez,’ ont-ils 
vague 4 une cause ignorde, k laquejle dit, 'des dieux que nous ne pouvez 
leur paresse ou les homes de leurs comprendre; rapportez-vous-en4notre 
connaissances les forcent de s’arreter. sagesse profonde; nbus on savons plus 
Toutes les fois qu’on nous dit que que vous*sur la divinitd.’ Mais pour- 
Dieu est I’auteur de quelque ph6no- quoi m’enrapporterais-je^vous? C'est 
radne, cela signifie qu’on ignore com- qut Dieu le veut amsi, c’est quo Dieu 
raent un tel phdnoradne a pu s’opdrer vouspunirasi vousosezrdsister. Mais 
par le secours des forces ou des causes ce Dieu n’est-il done pas la chose en 
que nous connaissons dans la nature, question ? Oependant les hommes se 
C’est ainsi que le commun des hommes, sonttoujours payds de ce cercle vicieux; 
dont I’lgnorance estje partage, attribue la paresse de leur esprit leur fit trouver 
& la Divinitd non seukment les effets plus court do's’en rapporter au juge- 
inusitds qui les frappent, mais encore male des autres. Toutes les notions 
les dvdnemens les plus sun]:de8, dont reJigieuses, sont fonddes umqucment 
les causes sont ’les plus faciles 4 con- sur I’autpritd; toutes J,qs religions du 
naitre pour qipconque a pu les mdditer. ngonde ddfendent I’exaiSSn et ne veu- 
En un mot, I’homme a toujours re- lent pas que®ron raisonne; c’4t I'au- 
speetd les causes inconnues des effet& torite qui veut qu’on croie e(i Dieu ; 
surprenans, que son ignorance I’empd- ce Dieu n’est lui-indme fondd que sur 
chait de ddmdler. Ce fut sur les I’autontd de quejques hommes qui prd- 

ddbris de k nature que les hommes t^ndent le conniutre, et venir de sa 

dlevdrent le colosse unaginaii'e de k part pour I’annoncer 4 k terre. Un 
Divinitd., * Dieu fait par les hommes a sans 

Si Tignorance de k nature donna k dqute besom des hommes pour se 
naissanoe aux dieux, k connaissance faire conndtre auz hommes. 
do k nature eit faite pour les ddtruire. Ne serait-oe »donc que pour des 
A mesure que Thomme s’lnstruit, ses pr4tres,desinspird8,de8mdtsphysicien8 
forces et ses ressources au^mentent que *serait rdservde la conviction de 

avco ses lumidree; les sciences, lee rexist^oe d’un Dieu, que Ton dit 

arts conservsteurs, rindustrie, lui four- ndanmoins si ndeessaire 4 tout le genre 
uissent des secours; Teipdrience le homsinl Maistrouvons-nousdeThar- 
rassure ou lui procure de8*moyens de monie entre les opinions thdologiques 
rdsiater aux efiorts de bien des causes des differens inapirds, ou des, penseuis 
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r^pwdus 8ur la terre? Ceur mime disputes insens^es. Mnis il cst de 
qui font profession d’adorer lo meme I’essence de I’lgnorance d'attaclier de 
Dieu, ifont-ils d’acco^d sur ^on compte# Timportauce k oe qu’elle ne comprend 
Sont-ils contents des preuves^qift leurs pas. La vanity humaine fait que 
collogues apporlfent de son existence ? Tesprit^se roifii* centre dcs difiicullis. 
Souscrivent-ils unanimement^aux iddes jfc^lus un objet se d6robe k nos yeux, 
qu’ils pi^sentent sur sa nature, sur sai plus nonsfaisonad'efforts pour lesaisir, 
conduite, sur la fa 9 on ,4’entendre ses aftrce que d6s-Iore il aiguillonne notre 
pr^tendus^oracles ? Est-il line contree^rgueil, il excite notre cunositd, il nous 
sur la terre oil la science de Dieu s^parait int^ressant. Bln combattant 
soit r^ellement perfectionn4e ? A-t- pour son Dieu chacun ne conibattit en 
elle pris quelque part la consistance et effet que pour lefi intArets de^a propre 
runiformitd que nous voyons prendre vanite, qui de toutes les^passions pro- 
aux connaissances hubiaines, aux arts duites par la maborgainsatiun de la 
les plus futiles.^aux metiers les plus soci^td est la plus prompte ii s’alarmer, 
meprisds? Ce8*mots d'esplit, d\m- et la plus propre k produire de trda 
iruUeridliti, de creation, do predesi^na- gfandes folies. ♦ 

kon, de grdce; cette foule de dis- Si 4caitant pourdh moment les id^es 
tinctions aubkles dont la thdologie ficheuses que la th4ologie nous donne 
s’est jjartout remplie dans quelques d^un Dieu capricioux, dont les d^crets 
pays, ces mvenftons si ing^meuses, partiaux et despotiques d4culent du 
imagin^es par des penseurs qui se sont sorties humains, nous ne voulons fixer 
eucced^s depuis tant de slides, n’ont nos yeux que sur la bontd prdtendue, 
fait, helas 1 qu’embrouiller les chises, que tous les hommes, meme on trem- 
ci jamais la science la plus necessaire blant-devant ce Dieu, s'accordent k lui* 
aux hommes n’a jusqu'ici pu acqu^rir donner; si nous lui supposons le projct 
la raomdre fixitd. Depuis des miUiers qu’on lui pr6te de n’avoir travailld que 
d’ann^es ces revcurs oisifs se sont pour sa propre gloire, d’exiger les 

f ierp^tuelleraent relay^s pour m^iter hommages des fitijps mtelligens; de ne 
a Divinitd, pour deviner ses voies chercher dans ites oeuvres que le bien- 
caoh^es, pour inventer des hypoHi^ses otre du genre humain : comment con- 
propres 4 ddvelopper cette enigme cilier cev ?ues et ces dispositions avcc 
importante. J^eur pen de »icc4s n’a I’lgnorance vraiment* invincible dans 
point^6cour^d la vamtd th^ologujup; laquelle ce Dieu, si gloneux et si bon, 
toujours on a parld ao Bieu: on s’est laisse la plupart de» hommes sur son 
^gorg4*pour lui, et cet 6tre sublime *compte ? Si Dieu veut 6tre oonnu, 
demeure toujours le plus ignord et le chdri, remeroio, que ne se moutre-t-il 
plus discutd. , sous des traits favorables d. tons ces 

Les hommes auraient dtd t]X)p 4tres intelligens dont U veut etre aimd 
heureux, si, se bomant aux objets et adord ? Pcurquoi ne point se mani- 
visibles qui les interessent, ils eussent festef k toute la terre d’une fa^on non 
employd k perfectionner leurs sciences dquivoque, bien plus capabfe de nous 
rdelles, leurs lois, leur morale, leur convaincre que ces rdvelations parti* 
dducation, la moitid'des efforts qu'ils culidresquisemblentaqsuserlaDivinitd 
ont mis dans leurs recherches sur la d’une partialitdP 4(^heuse pour quel- 
Divinitd. Ds auraient dtd .bien plus ques-unffs de ses crdatures ? Le tout* 
sages encore, et plus fortuilds, s’ils qiuissant n'auroit-il done pas des moyens 
eussent pu consentir k laisser leurs plus convaijiqaans de se montrer aux 
guides draoeuTids se .quereller entre hommes que cm mdtamorphos^ ridi* 
eux, et Bonder des profondeuii capabies cnles, ces fUcamstions prdtendues, qui 
de Ins dtourdir, sans se meler de*leura nqus sont attestdes par des dcrivains d 
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peu d’accord entre eux dans les 
qu’ilfl en font? Au lieu de tant de 
miratdes, inventis pour prouver la 
mission divine de taxt de legislateurs 
r6v4r4s par les diif6ieiv> peiyples du 
monde, le souverain des espnts ndl 
pouvait-il pas oonvaincre tcwib d’unJ 
coop I’esprit humain des choses qiiU 
a voulu lui faire connaltre ? Au lie\ 
de suspondre un soleil dans la vodte^ 
du drmament; au lieu de r^pandre 
sans ordrjB les dtoileet et les constella¬ 
tions qui remplissent I’espace, n’eflt-il 
ms ^td plus conforme aux vues d’un 
Dieu si jaloux de sa gloire et si bien- 
intentionn^ pour I’homme d’dcnre, 
d'une fajon non sujette 4 dispute, sbn 
nom, ses attribute, ses volontds per- 
manentes en caractdres ineifafables, et 
hsibles dgalement pour tous les habi¬ 
tants de la terre? Personne alors 
n’aurait pu douter de I’existence'd’un 
Dieu, de ses volont^s claires, de ses 
intentions visibles. Sous les yeux de 
’ ce Dieu si terrible, personne n*aurait 
eu I'audace de violet ses ordonnances; 
nul mortcl n’edt osd se mettre dans le 
cas d’attirer sa col4re: eniin nul homme 
n'cdt eu le front d’gn imposer en son 
nom, ou d’interpr6t^’ ses volont^s 
suivant ses proptes fantaisies. 

En effet, quand mime on a^mettrait 
Texistence du Dieu th^ologique et la 
r6alit4 des attributs si discordans qu'on 
lui donne, I'on n'^jn peut rien conclure, 
pour autoriser la conduite ou les cultes* 
qu’on present de lui rendre. La th4o- 
logie est vraiment U tonneau dh 
Damidei. A force de qualiUs coq,- 
tradictoires et d’assertions hasard^es, 
elle a, pour ainsi dire, tellbinent 
garrotte son Dieu qu’elle I'a mis dans 
rimpossibihtS d'agir. S’il est indni- 
ment bon, quqjle raison aurions-nous 
de le orain^? est indniment 
sage, de c|Uoi noua inqui^ter lur notre 
sort? S’U sait toqt, pourquoi I’avertii, 
de nos besoins, et le fatiguer de nos j 
ptstees? S’il e^ partout, pourquoi lui i 
41dvar des temples? S’d est maltre de 
tottti^^j^arquoi lui lure des saoridees 


et des ofirandes ? S’il est juste, com¬ 
ment croire qu’il punisse des creatures 
^u’ll a reippli dp faiblesses?* Si la 
grdee^aif. tout en elles, quelle raison 
aurait-il de les r^om^onscr 7 S’ii est 
tout-puis^nt, comment I’offenser, com¬ 
ment lui rdsister ? S’ll 1st raisounable, 
comment se msttrait-il en col4re centre 
des aveugles, 4 qui il a laiss^ la liberty 
de d^raisonnerf S’ll est immuable, 
de quel droit pr^iendnons-nous faire 
changer ses decrots? S’il est iiicon- 
cevable, pourquoi nous en occuperf 
S’lL A PARLfij POURQUOI L’UNI- 
VERS N’EST-IL PAS CONVAINCU ? 
Si la coiinaissance i^'un Dieu est la 
plus ndcessaire, pourquoi n’est-ello paa 
la plus evidente et la plus claire? 
—Systhne de la Nature. London, 
1781. 

I 

The enlightened and benevolent 
Pliny thus publicly professes himself 
an ^theist:—Quapropter effigiem Dei 
formamque quaerere imbecilhtatis 
hiimanae reor. Quisquis est Deus (si 
modo est alius) et quacunque in parte, 
totus est sensus, totus est visus, totua 
auditua, totua aiiimae, totus aniiiii, 
totus sui. . Imperfoctae vero in 
homine naturae praecipua solatia ne 
deic^n quidem posse omnia. Namque 
nec sibi pO^est mortem consciscere, si 
velit, quod homini dedii. optimum in 
taf.ltis vitao ipoeiiis ; nec mt?rtales 
aeternitate donare, aut revoqjre de- 
functos; nec facere ut qui vixit non 
vixerit, qui honores gessit non gesserit, 
nullumque habeie in praetentum ius, 
pfaeterquam oblivionis, atque(ut facetis 
quoque argumentis societas haec cum 
deo copuletur) ut bis dena viginti non 
sint, et multa similiter ef&cere non 
posse.—-Per quae^eclaratur baud dubie 
naturae potentiam id quoque esse quod 
Deum vocamus.—Plin. Nat. Hut. cap. 
deDlo^ • 

The consistent Newtonian is neces¬ 
sarily an atheist. See Sir W. Drum¬ 
mond’s Acadmttio? Quedimst chap. iii. 
—Sir W. seems to consider the atheism 
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to which it leads as a sufficient fre- 
sumption of the falsehood of the 
systenvof gravitation ; but surely it il 
more consistent wit^ the good ^th of 
philosophy to a4mit a deduclion from 


facts than an hypothesis incapable of ^p one of the skulls heaped there, 
proof, although it might militate with d hurled it down the eminence: it re- 
the obstinate preconc^tions of | the Munded from the earth in shivered 
mob. Had this author, instead of (atoms. “ This was my father!" roared 
inveighing against the guilt andlf Ahasuerus. Seven more skulls rolled 


precluded from the rest of the peaceful 
grave. 

‘Ahasuerus crept forth from the 
dark cave of Mount Carmel~he shook 
the dust from kis beard—and taking 

I . • ^ * r _ 1 .n_ 1. _ 1 j 1 


absurdity of atheism, demonstrated its 
falsehood, his conduct would have 
been more suited to the modesty of 
the sceptic and the toleration of the 
philosopher. 

Omnia emm pftr Dei potentiam facta 
sunt: imo quia naturae potentia iiulla 
est nisi ipsa Dei potentia. Certum eat 
nos eatenus Dei potentiam non intelli* 
gere,^atenus causas naturales ignora¬ 
mus ;‘^deoque stulte ad eandem Dei 
potentiam recurritur, quando rei 
alicuius causam naturalera, sive est, 
ipsam Dei potentiam ignorarnue.— 
Spinosa, Tract. Theologico-Fol. cliap. i, 
p. 14. 

VII. 67 

Ahmuerm, rise! 

‘Ahasuerus the Jef^ crept forth 
from the dark cave of Mouqj; OanKjiel. 
Near two thousand years have elapSed 
since he was first goaded never- 
ending restltl^ness to rove the globe 
from pole to pole. *WliBn our Lord 
was weiried with the burthen of His 
ponderous cross, and wanted to rest 
before the door of Ahasuerus, the 
unfeeling wretch droT^ Him away wi^ 
brutality. The Saviour of mankind 
staggered, sinking under the heavy 
load, but uttered no complaint. An 
angel of death appeared ^fore Aiia- 
sueruB, and exdmmed indignantly, 
“Barbarian! thou hast denied rest to 
the Son of man: be it denied tbe%also, 
until He-comes to judge the wirld.” 

‘ A black demon, let loose from hell 
upon Ahasuerus, goads him now from 
country to oounti 7 ; hh is denied the 
consolation which death afibrds/»and 


down from rock to rock; while the 
infuriate Jew, •following them with 
ghastly looks, exclaimed^“ And these 
were my wives I ” He still continued 
to hurl down skull after skull, roaring 
in dreadful accents—“ And these, and 
tlfese, and these were my children 
They could dw; Ifut 1! reprobate 
wretch! alas! I cannot die! Dreadful 
beyond conception is the judgement 
that hangs over me. Jerusalem fell— 

I erflshed the sucking babe, and pre¬ 
cipitated myself into the destructive 
flames. I cursed the Romans—but, 
alas 1 alas I the restless cui'se held me* 
by the hair,—and I could not die! 

‘ “ Rome the giantess fell—^I placed 
myself before the falling statue—she 
fell and did not^rush me. Nations 
sprang up and disappeared before me; 
—but I remained and did not die. 
From clpud-eucircled cliffs did I pre¬ 
cipitate myself into Ithe ocean ; but 
the foaming billows cas^ me upon the 
shore, and the burning arrow of ex¬ 
istence pierced my cold heart again. 

I leaped inte Etna’s flaming a%as, 
Ihd roared with the giants for ten 
long months, polluting with my groans 
the Mount’stfiulphureous mouth—ah! 
ten Iftng months. The volcano fer¬ 
mented, and in a fiery stream of lava 
cast me up. I lay tom by the torture- 
snakes of hell amid the glowing cinders, 
and yet continiA4 to exist.—^A forest 
was on fife: 1 darted on wings of fury 
«nd despair into the cracklmg wood. 
Fire droppq4 upon me from the trees, 
but the flames only singed my limbs; 
alas! it could not consume them.'— 
I now mixed with the butchers of 


DdB 
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mankind, and plunged in the tempest 
of the ragmg battle, I roared defiance 
to tha infuriate Gaul, defiance to the 
victorious German ;«but arrows and 
spears rebounded in iliij^crs fyom my 
body. The Saracen’s flaming swor^i 


This fragment is the translation of 
part of Borne German work, whose 
litle I have ^Vainly,, endeavoured to dis¬ 
cover.*’ ^ picked it up, dirty and torn, 
some years ago, ik Lincoln’s-Inn 
Fields. ^ 

broke upon my skull: balls in vainf 
hissed .uf)on me: the lightnings y t vi^. ic50, id , 
battle glared harmless around ni\ I will hcget a Son, and lie shall hear 
loins: in vain did the elephant trample^ 2’lie sins of all the world. 

A book is put into our hands when 
children, called the Bilile, the purport 
of whose history is briefly this: That 
God made the Uarth in six days, and 
theio planted a delightful garden, in 
which He placed the m-st pair of human 
beings. In the midst of the garden 
He planted a tree, whose fruit, although 
within their reach, the 3 fcwere forbidden 
to touch. That the Devil, in the shape 
of a snake, persuaded them to eat of 
this fruit*; in consequence of which 
God condemned both them and their 
pos6ority yet unborn to satisfy His 
justice by their eternal misery. That, 
four thousand years after these events 
(the human race in the meanwhile 
having gone unredeemed to perdition), 
God engendered with the betrothed 
wife of a carjionter in Judea (whose 
Vl^nlty^^wa8 nevertheless uninjured), 
anl begat, a son, whose name was 
Jesus Christ; and wHa was crucified 
apd died, in order thal^o more men 
might be dented’to hell-fire, Hfe bear¬ 
ing the burthen of His Father’s dis¬ 
pleasure by proxy. Tho book states, 
in addition, that the soul of whoever 
djsbeheves this sWifioe will be burned 
wityh everlasting fire. 

During many ages of misery and 
darkness this story gained, implicit 
bmief; but at length men arose who 
suspected that «iit was a fable and 
imposture, and that Jesus Christ, so 
far from .being a God, was only a man 
like themselves. But a numerous set 
of men, who derived and still derive 
immense emolumentsfromthisopinion, 
in the shape of a popular beli^, told 
the vulgar that if they did not b^eve 


on me, in vain the iron hoof of the 
wrathful ^teed! Thfe mine, big with 
destructive newer, burst upon me, and 
hurled me high in tho air—I fell on 
heaps of smoking limbs, but was only 
singed. The giant’s steel club re¬ 
bounded from my body; the exoiJa- 
tioner’s hand coifid not strangle me, 
the tiger’s tooth could not pierce me, 
nor would tho hungry lion in the circus 
devour me. I cohabited with poisonous 
snakes, and pinched the red crIst of 
the dragon.—-The serpent stung, but 
could not destroy me. The dragon 
tormented, but dared not to devour 
me.—I now provoked the fury of 
tyrants: I said to Hero, ‘Thou art 
a bloodhound 1 ’ I said to Christiem, 
‘ Thou art a bloodjjound I ’ I said to 
MuleyIsmail, ‘Thou ai*(; a bloodhound I ’ 
—The tyrants invented cruel torments, 

but did not kill me.-JIa 1 not 

to be able to die—not to be able to 
die—^not to be permitted to rest after 
the toils of lifo-vto be doomed to be 
imprisoned for ever in the clay-formed 
dungeon—to bo for eve? clogged with 
this worthless body, its load of diseases 
and infirmities—to be condemned 
[bejbold for miUenniumsitbat yawning 
monster Sameness, and Timd; that 
hungry hVaena, ever bearing children, 
and ever devouring again her offiipring! 
•—Ha 1 not tt be permitted to die 1 
Awful Avenger in ^baven, hast Thon 
in Thine armoury of wrath h punish¬ 
ment more dreadi^I 7 then let it tlinia 
der upon me, ocunmand^a hurricane 
io aweep me down to Hie foot of 
Carmel, that I there may lie extended; 
mayi^paat, and writhe, and die I ’** 
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in the Bible they wonld be damn^ to The vulgar, eVer in cxtremoH, be- 
all eternity; and burned, imprisoned, came persuaded that the orucifiiion 
and pbisoned all tfie ui\biasscd arfc of Jesus was a siqiernaturaWvent. 
unconnected in^irers who ocyaftonally Testimonies of ^niracles, so frequent 
arose. They eWl oppress them, so far .in miesflightenffd ages, w'ore not want- 
as the poopl^ now become, more en- ing to prove that he was something 
lightened, win allow. ^ (hvine.* Tins belief, rolling through 

The belief in all that the Bible^con- me lapse of ages, met with the reveries 
tains is ct^lled Chnstianity. A Homan j ^f Plato and the i easonuigs of Aristotle, 
governor of Judea, at the instance dt and acquired force and extent, until 
a priest-led mob, crucified a man called tlie divinity of Jesus became a dogma, 
Jesus eighteen centuries ago. He was which to di.sfmt^ was deathf which to 
a man of pure life, who desired to doubt was infamy. * 
rescue his countrymerffroin the tyranny Chnsbanily is now the e!?tabli8hed 

of their barbaroi^s and degrading super- religion: he who attempts to impugn 
stitions. The common fate df all who it must bo contented to behold mur- 
desire to benefit mankind awaited him. irerers and traitors take precedence dl 
The rabble,’ at the instigation of the him in public opinfon; though, if his 
iriests, demanded his death, although gjsnius be equal to his courage, and 
us jgjy judge made public acknow- assisted by a jieculiar coalition of cir- 
! edgement of hisTnnocence. Je.sus was cun^taitces, fhturo ages may exalt him 
sacrificed to the honour of that God to a divinity, and peisecute others in 
with whom he was afterwards con- his name, as he was persecuted m the 
founded. It is of importance, tlfere- name of lus predecessor m the homage 
fore, to distinguish between the pre- of the world. 

tended cliaractcr of this being as the The same means that have supported 
Son of God and the Saviour of the every other popular belief have sup- 
world, and his real character as a man, ported Chnstianity. War, imprison- 
who, for a vain attoinpj to reform the ment, assassmatum, and falsehood ; 
world, paid the forfeit of his life to deeds of unoxaSipled and incomparable 
that overbearing tyranny vhicIV.jias atrocity have made it what it is. The 
since so long desolated the. universe m blood shed by the vi^^ries of the God 
his name, "^ilst the one is a hypo- of mercy and peace, since the estab- 
cntic^ Daemon, wh^ announces Hun- lishmentof Hisreligion,ivouldprobably 
self as the God of compasSlon and peace, suffice to drown all either sectaries now 
even i^hilst He stretches forth His *on the habitable globe. We derive 
blood-red hand with the sword of |jrom our anewtors a faith thus fostered 
discord to waste tl^e earth, having and supported: we quarrel, persecute, 
confessedly devised this scheme ^oi and hate for its maintenance. Even 
desolation from eternity; the other under a government which, whilst it 
Stands in the foremost hst of those infringes the very right of thought and 
true heroes who have died in the speech, boasts of permitting the liberty 
glorious martyrdom of liberty, and of the press, a man is pUloried and 
have braved torturU, contempt, and imprisoned beci^ase h#is a deist, and 
poverly in the cause of suffering no one ^ises his i»oice in the indipa- 
humanity • * tion of outraged humanity. But it is 

—n. , _ %ver a proof that the falsehood of a 

* Since writing this note I have some proposition# is felt by those who use 
reason to suspect that Jesus was hn coercion, not reasonii^, to procure its 
ambitious man, who aspired to the admission; andadispassionateobserver 
throne of Judea. * would feel himself more powerfully 
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interested in favour' of a man who, them, that, had the Jews not been 
depending on the truth of his opinions, a fanatical race of men, had even the 
simply stated his reasons for enter- Asolution of Pontvus Pilate beefi equal 
taining them, than * in that of his to his*capdour, the Christian religion 
aggressor who, darin^yravowjng his. never could have prevailed, it could 
unwillingness or incapacity to answer' not even,have existed^ on so feeble 
them by argument,pi oceededto<i^epreBs a thread hangs the most cherished 
the energies and break the spirit \ opinCon of a sirth of the human race! 
their promulgator by that torture an^ When will the vulgar learn,humility ? 
imprisonment whose infliction he could SVhen will the pride of ignorance blush 
command. ' at having believed before it could com- 

Analogy seems to faVour the opinion prehend ? '■ 

that as, like otf ler systems, Christianity Either the Christian religion is true, 

has arisen and augmented, so like them or it is false : ff true, it comes from 
it will decay and perish j that as vio- God, and its authentipity can admit of 
lence, darkness, and deceit, not doubt an^ dispute no further than its 
"^ffeasoning and persuasion, have pro- omnipotent author is willing to allow, 
cured its adrnissidti among mankind, Either the power or the goodness of 
so, when enthusiasm has subsided, aqd God is called m questiai, if He leaves 
time, that infallible controvorter of thoso doctrines most essential ,to the 
false opinions, has involved-its,pre- well-being of man ih doubt and dis¬ 
tended evidences in the darkness of pute; the only ones which, since 
antiquity, it will become obsolete; that their promulgation, have been the 
^Milton’s poem alone will give per- subject of unceasing cavil, the cause 
manency to the remembrance of its of irreconcilable hatred. If God 
absurdities; and that men will laugh has spoken, why is ihe universe not 
as heartily at grace, faith, redemption, coniincedf 

and original sin, as they now do at the There is this passage in the Christian 
metamorphoses of Jupiter, the miracles Sciiptures. ‘Those who obey not God, 
of Roini^ saints, the eincacy of witch- and believe not the Gospel of his Son, 
craft, and the appe^ance of departed sh^^* be* punished with everlasting 
spirits. , r destruction’ This is the pivot upon 

Had the Christian religion com- which all religions tie^n; they all 
menced and continued by the mere at^cume that it is in our power to 
force of reasoning' and persuasion, the believe or nbt to believe ; v^ereas 
preceding analog would be inadinis-* the mind can only believe theft which 
sible. We shoiM never speculate op it thinks true. A human being can 
the future obsoleteness of a system only be supposed, accountable for those 
perfectly conformable to nature and aations which are influenced by hia 
reason: it would enduI^^ so long as will. But belief is utterly distinct 
they endgred; it would be a truth as from and unconnected with volition: 
indisputable as the light of the sun, it ds the apprehension of the agree- 
the ariminality of murder, and other ment or disa^eement of the ideas that 
facts, whCse en^ddence, depending on compose any pAiposition. Belief is 
ourorganizaltionanckr^atives^uationB, a passion, or involuntary operation of 
must remain acknowle^ed as satis- the ifflndt and, like other passions, its 
factory so long as«m8n is man. It iS' intensi^ is precisely proportionate to 
an inoontroveitible fact, tbs considera- the degrees of excitement. Volition 
tbn of which ought to repress the is'esaentiid to iperit or demerit. But 
hasty conclurions of credulity, or the Christian religion attaches the 
modlrate its obstinacy in maintaining highest possible degrees of merit and 
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demerit to that which is worthy of following question ’ ’.—Whether it is 
neither, and which is totally uncon- more probable the laws of natui^ei 
nectedr with the pecphar faculty of tHb hitherto so immutably harnpmous, 
mind, whose presence is es^eiftial to should have undergone violation, or 
their being. * that a^man^sltmld have told a he? 

Chnstianity was intended^to reform 'Whether it is more probable that we 
the world: Aad an all-wise Beings atf igmrant of the natural qause of an 
planned it, nothing is npre improbable went, or that we know the super- 
than that it should have failed : omni- patural one 1 That, in old times, when 
science would infallibly have foreseedr] the powers of nature were less known 
the inutility of a scheme which ex- than at present, a certain set of men 
perieoce demonstrates, to this age, to were themselves^eceived, or.had some 
nave been utterly unsuccessful. . hidden motive for deceiving others ; 

Chnstianity mculcdtes the necessity or that God begat a Son, who, in His 
of supplicating the Deity. Prayer legislation, measuring merit by behef, 
may be conaiderSd under twc^points of evidenced Himself to be totally ignorant 
viewas an endeavour to change the dt the powers of the human mind— (St 
intentions Of God, or as a formal what is voluntary,* and what is the 
testimony of ojir obedience. But the contrary ? . 

formw case supposes that the capa-ices * We have many instances of men 
of a limited intelligence can occasion- telling lies ;-^none of an infraction of 
ally instruct the Creator of»the world natifre’s laws, those laws of whose 
how to regulate the universe; and the government alone we have any know- 
latter, a certain degree of serwility ledge or experience. The records of 
analogous to the loyalty demanded by all nations afford innumerable instances 
earthly tyrants. Obedience indeed is of men deceiving others either from 
only the pitiful and cowardly egotism vanity or interest, or themselves being 
of him who thinks that he can do some- deceived by the limitedness of their 
thing better than reason. views and their ^nurance of natural 

Christianity, like all bther religions, causes' but #iere is the accredited 
rests upon miracles, proph#cies}k,an<l case of God having come upon earth, 
martyrdoms. No religion pver exited to givejbhe he to Sis own creations? 
which had ni^ts prophets, i|s attested There would be soraUhmg truly won- 
iniracles, anc^above all, crowds of de- derful in the appearance of a ghost; 
voteeif who would Beai^patiently tlie but the assertion of * child that he saw 
most horrible tortures to prove its "one as he passed through tl^e church- 
authenticity. It should appear that yard is univwsally admitted to be less 
in no case can a discriminating mind Iniraculous. 

subscribe to the genuineness of, a , But even supposing that a man 
miracle. A miracle is an infraction should raises dead body to life before 
of nature’s law, by a supernatural our lyes, and on this fact rest his 
cause; by a cause acting beyond ^at claim to being considered the son of 
etemtd circle within which all things God;—the Humane Society restores 
are included. God breaks through drowned persons, and iiecause it makes 
the law of nature, that He may con- no mystery of method it employs, 
vinoe mankind of the trujjh of that its meiffbers are not mistaken for the 
revelation which, in spite of His pre- <>sons of God. All ifhst we have a right 
cautions, has been, since its intro- to infer fsom our ignorance of the 
duction, the subjeirt of unceasing cause of any event is that we do not 
schism and cavil. 

Miracles resolve themselTes into the ^ See Hume’s Emy, voL ii. p. lai. 
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know it: had the Mexicans attended observe to do all the commandments 
to this simple rule when they heard and statutes which I command thee 
the cannon of the Spaniards, they tAiis day; tjiat al], these curses shall 
would not have considered them as come dpo^ thee, and overtake thee.' 
gods: the oxpenmeits,, of modem!Is this the real reasoli? The third, 
chemistry would have defied the wisest'' fourth, aigid fifth chapters of Hosea 
philosophers of ancient Greece aaid rare a piece of immodeht confession. 
Korae to Gave accounted for them ^ The dndelicate, type might apply in 
natural. principles. An author o^ ^ hundred senses to a hundred things, 
strong common sense has observed whe fifty-third chapter of Isaiah is 
that ‘ a miracle is no miracle at more explicit, yet it does not exceed 
second-hsipd ’; he m^glit have added in clearness the oracles of Delphos. 
that a miracle, is no miracle in any The histoncal proof that Moses, 
case; for until we are acquainted with Isaiah, and Hose^ did write when they 
all natural causes, we have no reason are said to have written is far from 
to imagine others. being clear and circumstantial. 

There remains to be consider^ But prophecy requires proof in its 
another proof 'of Christianity— character as a miracle; we have no 
Prophecy. A book is written before right to suppose that a man foreknew 
a certain event, in which this event is fulur^e events from God, unti], it is 
foretold ; how could the prophet have demonstrated that lie neitlier could 
foreknown it without inspiration 1 *how know them by lus own exertions, nor 
could he have been inspned without that the writings which contain the 
God? The greatest stress is laid on prediction could possibly have been 
‘the prophecies of Moses and Husea on kbiicated after the event pretended 
the disjiersion of the Jews, and that to be foretold. It is more probable 
of Isaiah concerning the coming of the that wntings, pretending to divine in* 
Messiah. The projihecy of Moses is spiration, should have been fabricated 
a collection of every possible cursing after the fulfilment of their pretended 
and blessing : and it L so far from prediction thad that they should have 
being marvellous that the one of dis- really beep divinely inspired, when we 
persion should have been fulfilled, con'sider tli/it the latter suppasition 
that it would haVe been more surpris- makes GevJ at once the ^eator of the 
lUg if, out of all these, none should hiyuan mind and ignmnt of its 
have taken eflect. In Deuteronomy, primary powers, ^particularly as we 
chap, xxviii. ver. 64, where Moses ihave numberless mstances of false 
explicitly foretells the d’spersion, lie religions, and forged prophecies of 
states that they shall there scive godd things long past,^ and no accredited 
of wood and stone: * And the Lori}, ca%e of God having conversed with 
shall scatter thee ainongi all people, men directly or indirectly. It is also 
from the one end of the earth evtn to possible that the description of an 
the other'; and thet'e thou sheUt serve evejit might have foregone its occur* 
other gods, which neither thou nor thy renee; but this is far from being 
fathers hive kn<fxm, even gods of umd a legitimate proof of a divine revela- 
and stone.* The Jef^-are at this day tion, as many men, not pretending to 
remarkably tenacious of their tebgion. the character of a prophet, have 
Moses also declare^ that they shall be|ueverthdi.e88, in this sense, prophesied, 
subjected to these curses fqr disobedi* Lord Chesterfield was never yet 
fflioe to his ritual: * And it shall come taken for a prophet, even by a bishop, 
to pass, if thou wilt not heaiken unto yet he uttered i}his remarkable pre* 
the loice of the Lord thy God, to dictiok: * The despotic government of 
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France ifl screwed, up to the highest may suffice to ^ide us through the 
pitch ; a revolution is fast approach- labyrinth of life *: for, if a man is to 
mg; that rovolutiotj, I am, convmce<^ be inspired upon nil occasions, he is 
will be radical and sanguinarv.'* This to be sure of aiiliing because ho is 
appeared in thefletters of the prophet sure, if the ordinary operations of the 
long before the accompE^ment of Spirit are not to be considered very 
this wonderfuf prediction. Now, havej le^aoi^iinary modes of demonstration, 
these particulars come ^o pass, or Jiave ifi^nthusiasra is to usurp the place of 
they not ? If they have, how could f^roof, and madness that of sanity, all 
the Earl have foreknown them withoi# reasoning is superfluous. The Ma- 
inspiration ? If we admit the truth hometan dies fighting for his prophet, 
of the Christian religion on testimony the Indian imnmlatea himself at the 
such as this, we must admit, op the chariot-wheels of Brahnyi, tlio Hotten- 
same strength of eviflonce, that God tot worships an insect, the Negro 
has affixed the highest rewards to a bunch of feathers, the Mexican 
belief, and the elernal tortuves of the sacrifices human victims I Their 
never-dying worm to disbelief, both of dlgree of conviction must certainly bi^ 
which have’ been demonstrated to be very strong: it cannot arise from 
involuntary. « reasoning, it must from feelings, the 

Tljj^laat proof of the Christian rfiward of their prayers. If each of 
religion depends on the influence of these should.affirm, in opposition to 
the Holy Ghost. Theologians divide the Itrongest possible arguments, that 
the influence of the Holy Ghost into inspiration carried internal evidence, I 
its ordinary and extraordinary nwdes fear their inspired brethren, the ortho- 
of operation. The latter is supposed dox missionancs, would be so uncharil-^ 
to be that which inspired the Prophets able as to pronounce thorn obstinate, 
and Apostles ; and the former to be Miracles cannot be received as testi- 
the grace of God, which summarily monies of a disiiuted fact, because all 
makes known the truth of His revela- human testimonv has ever been in- 
tion to those whose mflid is fitted for sufficient to eutablish the possibility 
its reception by a submissiye p«j*usal of miracles. That which is incajMible 
of His word. Persons convinced in fhis of proo^ itself is no proof of anything 
maimer can d^ anything biit account else. Prophecy has iflso been rejected 
for their conviction, describe the type by the teat of reason. Those, then, 
at which it happened, (fr the manner who have been acljialfy inspired are 
m which it came upon them. It is i the only true believers in the Chris- 
supposed to enter the mind by other tian religion, * 

channels than those of the senses, &nd • Mox numina viso 

therefore professes to be superior.to yirginei tumuere sinus, muuptu(j[ue 
reason founded on their experience. mates 

Admitting, however, the usefulness Arcriho stupuit compleri viscera partu, 
or possibility of a divine revelatym, Auctorera paritura fluum. * Mortalia 
unless we demolish the foundations of corda 

all human knowledge, it is requisite Artificemtexerepoli,l|tuitque8ubuDO 
that our reason should previously Pcctore, qui t<^ypi late complectitur 
demonstrate its genuinenesi; ftr, be- Abera. 
fore wd extinguish the steady ray of o Claudiaii, Carmen Paschak. 

reason and common sense, it is fit that 

we should discover whether we cannot i See Loake't Essay mth^Human Under¬ 
do without their assistance, whether standing, Itook it. chsp. xix, on E». 
or no there be any other erhich thusiasm. 
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Boea not so monstrous and disgust¬ 
ing an absurdity carry its own infamy 
and r^|utation with itself ? 

VIIL 203-^^:- 

Eim, iliU from hope to *hope the blis^ 
purming ^ » , 

JVhich f'fom the exhaustless lorey^ 
human weal y 

Draws on the virtuous mind, the 
thoughts that rise 

In time-destrofing in/mUeness, gift 
With self-enshii;ined eternity, etc. 

Time is our consciousness of the 
succession of ideas in our mind. 
Vivid sensation, of either p.ain or 
<i;.leasure, makes the time seem lo»|^, 
as the common phrase is, because it 
renders us more acutely conscious of 
our ideas. If a mind be conscious 6f 
an hundred ideas during one,minute, 
by the clock, and of two hundred 
during another, the latter of these 
spaces would actually occupy so much 
'greater extent in the mind as two 
exceed one in quantity. If, therefore, 
the human mind, by any future im¬ 
provement of its sensibility, should 
become conscious of^an infinite num 
her of ideas in a minuto, that minute 
would be eternity. I do nob hence 
infer that the actual space |)etween 
the birth and dea'ch of a man will ever 
be prolonged; but that his sensibility 
is perfectible,'an(i that the number 
of ideas which his mind is capable 
of receivfng is indefinite., One man is 
stretched on the rack during twelve' 
hours; another sleeps soundly in his 
bed: the difference of time perceived 
by these two persons is immense v one 
hiurdly wili believe that half an hour 
has elapsed, the other could credit 
that centuries ^ad flown during his 
a^ny. Hius, the Jifa of a man of 
virtue and talent, who should die in 
hia thirtieth year,,is, with regard toi 
Mb own feelin|;a, longer th^ that of a 
luSserelfle prieBt-ridddn slave, who 
dreams out a century of dulness. The 
one has perpetually cultivated his 


mental faculties, has rendered him¬ 
self master of his thoughts, can 
Itistraot apd generalize amifl the 
lethargy ^of every-day businessthe 
other can slumber oii%r the brightest 
moments ,.of his being, and is unable 
to remember the happilst hour of his 
life. iPerhaps the perishing epheraeron 
enjoys a longer life than the^tortoise. 

' Dark flood of time! 

Roll as it listeth thee—I measure not 
By months or moments thy ambiguous 
course. ^ 

Another may stand by me on the 
brjnk < 

And watch the bubble whirled beyond 
his ken 

That pauses at my feet. The sense of 
love, * 

The‘'thirst for actiigi, and im¬ 
passioned thought 

Prolong my being : if I wake no more. 
My life more actual living will contain 
Than some gray veteran’s of the world’s 
cold school, 

Whose listless hours unprofitably roll, 
By one enthusiast feeling unredeemed. 


See Godwin’s Pol. Jus. vol. i, p. 411; 
and Condorcet', Esquisse d’un Tableau 
Hisipf.'iqug des Progrh de VEsprit 
Hitmain, dpoque ix. 

VIIL 211, 21&'- 
^ t. ( No longer no\v 

He days the lamh that looh hirq. in the 
face. 

I hold that the depravity of the 
ph^vsical and mitral nature of man 
originated in his unnatural habits of 
life. The origin of man, hke that of 
the^ universe of which he is a part, is 
enveloped in impenetrable mystery. 
His generations either had a begmning, 
or they had not. The weight of evi* 
dencean fpour of each of these sup* 
position! seems tolerably equal; and 
it is perfectly unimportant to Uie 
pre^nt argument which is assumed. 

language spoken, however, by 
the mythology of nearly all religions 
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seems to prove that at some distent 
period man forsook the path of nature, 
and sacrificed the parity ai;^d happinels 
of his being to unnatural |ippetites. 
The date of thA event seems to have 
also been that of some gre^t change 
in the * * 

which It nas an oDvipus correapon 
dence. The allegory of Adam and Eve 
eating of the tree of evil, and entaiHnf 
upon their posterity the wrath of God 
and the loss of everlasting hfo, admits 
of no other explanation than the 
disease and crime thaf have flowed from 
unnatural diet. Milton was so well 
aware of this tliat he niakeif^ Raphael 
thus exhibit to Adam the consequence 
of his disobedience 


* Immediately a place 
Befewphis eyes appeared, sad, noisome, 
dark; 

A lazar-house it seemed; wherein 
were laid ^ 

Numbers of all diseased—all maladies 
Of ghastly spasm, or racking torture, 
qualms 

Of heart-sick agony, all feverous kinds, 
Convulsions, epilepsies, fierce catarrhs, 
Intestine stone and ulcer, colic pangs, 
Demoniac frenzy, moping melantpioly, 
And moon-struck madue^, pking 
atrophy, * 

Marasmus, ihd wido-wasSlng pes- 
•tilence, • « * 

Dropsies and asthmas, and joint-rack¬ 
ing rheums. 

And how many ^thousands more 
might not be add^ to this frightful 
catalogue! 

The story of Prometheus is one 
likewise which, although universally 
admitted to be allegorical, has never 
been satisfiictorily lexplained. Pro¬ 
metheus stole fire from heaven, and 
was chained for ibis crime,to Mount 
CaucasilS, where a vulture codtinually 
devoured his liver, that grew to meet 
ite hunger. Hesiod rays that, befere 
the time of Prometheus, mankind 
were exempt from suffering;* that 


they enjoyed a vigorous youth, and 
that death, when at length it cain,G, 
approached like sleep, and^ently 
closed their eyes. Again, so general 
^was thw opijiitfii that Horace, a poet 
„ . _ „ . _„ of the Augustan age, writes— 

dimAes of the earth, mthi Audit omoia petpefci, • 

It haa an obvipue 

Audax lapeti genus 
Ignom fraude mala gentibus intulit: 

Post ignera a^henS. domo 
Subductum, maoies et nova lebrium 
Terns meubuit cohors, 

Semobique prius tarda necessitas 
Lethi cofnpuit gradum. 

Mow plain a language is spoken by sit 
this! Promotheu# (who represents 
the human race) effected some great 
change in the condition of his nature, 
and applied fire to culinary purposes; 
thu^inventing an expedient for screen¬ 
ing from his disgust the horrors of the 
shambles. From this moment his 
vitals’ were devoured by the vulture* 
of disease. It consumed his being in 
every shape of its loathsome and 
infinite variety, inducing the soul- 
quelling sinking^ of premature and 
violent death. • All vice rose from the 
rum of healthful innocence. Tyranny, 
superstition, comm'erce, and inequality 
were then first known, when reason 
vainly attempted to gui^e the wander¬ 
ings of exacerbated* passion, I con- 
^ elude this part of the subjeij^ with an 
extract from* Mr. Newton’s Defence 
1)/ Vegetable Begimen, from whom 
\ have borrowed this interpretation of 
the fable of Prometheus. 

‘Making allowance for such trans¬ 
position of the events of the allegory 
as time might produce after the im¬ 
portant truths were forgotten, which 
this portion of ancient mythology 
was intdbded to transmit, the drift of 
Sthe fable seems to* be thisMan at 
his creation was endowed with the 
gift of perpetual youth; that is, he 
was not fdrroed to be a sickly suffering 
creature as we now see him, but to 
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enjoy health, and to sink by slow 
degrees into the bosom of his parent 
earth ;^ithout disease or pain. Pro- 
metheus first taught the use of animal 
food (primus bovem eocfidit Prome 


reason to curse the untoward event 
that, by enabling him to communicate 
Mis sensatiops, rajsed him above the 
level di his fellow-animals. But the 
steps that have been •taken are in’e- 


theus *) and of fire, with which tol vocable, ^he whole of human science 
render it more digestible and pleasteghs comprised in one qifcstion .—How 

• ii I 1* T *i . nil n I 


to the taste. Jupiter, and the rest ^ 
the gods, foreseeing the consequence^ 
of these inventions, were amused or 
irritated at the short-sighted devices 
of the nowly-formed tffeature, and left 
him to experience the sad effects of 
them. Thirst, the necessary con¬ 
comitant of a flesh diet ’ (pofliaps of 
all diet vitiated by culinary prepara- 
<on), ‘ ensued; water was resort^ 
to, and man forfeikd the inestimable 
gift of health which he had received 
from heaven: he became diseased, tffe 
partaker of a precarious e»stenco, 
and DO longer descended slowly tS his 
grave 

But just disease to luxury succeeds, 
And every death its oiati avenger 
breeds ; 

The fury passions from that blood 
began, 

And turned on man«a ^ercer savage— 
man. 

Man, and the animals whom he has 
infected, with lus' society, or depraved 
by his dominion, are alone diseased. 
The wild hog, VhQ,.moution, the bison, 
and tbe^wolf, are peifeoily exempt 
from malady, and invariably die either 
from external violence or natural olffl 
age. But the domestic hog, the slieop, 
the cow, and the dog, an@ subject to 
an incredible variety of distempers; 
and, like' the corrupters of their 
nature, have physicians who thnve 
upon their i^Beries. The super- 
eminence of man jp*'like Satan’s, a 
supeteminence of pain; ahd the 
majority of his species, doomed to^ 
penury, disease, and 


can ^he advantages of intellect and 
civilization be reconciled with the 
kberty and pure pleasures of natural 
hfe ? How can we take the benefits 
and reject the evils of the system, 
which IS now interwoven with all the 
fibres of our behig ?—I beheve that 
abstinence from animal food and 
spirituous liquors would in a great 
measure capacitate us for the solution 
of this important question. 

It is true that menial and bodily 
derangement is attributable m nart to 
other deviations froiti rectituae and 
nature than those which concern diet. 
The mistakes cherished by society 
respecting the connection of the sexes, 
whence the misery and diseases of 
unsatisfied celibacy, unenjoying pros¬ 
titution, and the premature arrival of 
puberty, neceasaiily spring; the putrid 
atmosphere of crowded cities; the ex¬ 
halations of chemical processes; the 
mujpjing of our bodies in superfluous 
apnarel; tjie absurd treatment of 
infants .-*all these ancL innumerable 
otper causes contribute their mite to 
the mass of hftmafi evil. 

Comparative anatomy teaches us 
that man resembles frugivorous ani¬ 
mals m everythipg, and carnivorous 
in, nothing; he has neither claws 
wherewith to seize his prey, nor dis¬ 
tinct and pointed teeth to tear the 
In'yig fibre. A Mandarin of the first 
class, with nails two inches long, would 
probably find theft) alone ineflioient to 
hold even a hare. After every sub¬ 
terfuge of, gluttony, the bull must be 
degraded into the ox, and the ram 
opine, have {into the wether, an unnatural and 
inhuman operation, that the fiaedd 

* Bin. NtO. Hist hb. vii. 4ct. 57 . fibre may offer a fainter resistance to 

* ifoiurn to Haiurt. Cadell, ibii. rebellious natm-e. It is only by 
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softening and disguising dead fleshJjyJ vegetable diet, in -every essential par 
culinary preparation that it is ren- ticular. It is true that the reluctance 
dered susceptible of mastication oil to abstain from animal food, i^hose 
digestion; and that the sight %f its who have been Icfig accustomedTto its 
bloody juices ant raw horror noes not stimulus^ is sy great in some persons 
excite intolerable loathing and dis- If weak minds as to be scarcely over¬ 
gust. Let the Advocate of animal food #oim; but this is far'from^bringing 
force himself to a decisive experin^nt any argument in its favour. *A lamb, 
on its fitness, and, as Plutarch recom- W*hich was fed for some time on flesh 
mends, tear a living lamb with hia by a ship's crew, refused its natural 
teeth, and plunging his head into its diet at the end of the voyage. There 
vitalstslake his thirst with the steam- are numerous instances of. horses, 
ing blood; when fresh from the deed sheep, oxen, and even yood-pigeons, 
of horror, let him rei^rt to the irre- having been taught to live upon flesh, 
sistible instincts of nature that would until they have loathed their natural 
rise in judgement against it, and say, aliment. Young children evidently 
‘Natuie formed me for such work as pitfer pastry, oranges, apples, andp- 
this.’ Then; and then only, would he other fruit, to the ^esli of animals ; 
be consistent. • until, by the gradual depravation of 

Ma^esembles no carnivorous ani- thfe digestive organs, the free use of 
mal. "^lere is tib exception, unless vegetables has for a time produced 
man be one, to the rule of habivorous serioSa inconveniences; for a time^ 
animals having cellulated colons. I say, since there never was an 
The orang-outang peifectly resam- instance wheiein a change from spint- 
bles man both in the order and number uoua liquors and animal food to vego- • 
of his teeth. The orang-outang is the tables and pure water has failed 
most anthropomorphous of the ape ultimately to invigorate the body, by 
tribe, all of which are strictly fru- rendering its juices bland and consen- 
givorous. There is no other species taueous, and to restore to the mind 
of animals, which livd on different that cheerfulnets and elasticity which 
food, in which this analogy exists*, not one in fifty possesses on the 
In many frugivorous anjraals, t 1 |^e present ^system. A love of strong 
canine teeth are more poicytod and liquors is also with difliculty taught to 
distinct than fliose of man. The infants. Almost every one remembers 
serablaWe also of thi hufoan stomach the wry faces which ttie first glass 
to that ®f the orang-outang is greater •£ port produced. Unsophmticated 
than to that of any other animal. instinct is iiy^anably unerring ; bub 
The intestines are ajso identical with tf) decide on the fitness of animal food 
those of herbivorous animals, whicih f^om the perverted appetites which 
present a larger sm'face for absorption ite constrained adoption produces, 
and have ample and cellulated colons, is to %;iake the criminal a Judge m 
The caecum also, though short, ,is his own cause: it is even worse, it is 
lai'ger than that of carnivorous ani- appealing to the infatuated drunkard 
mals; and even here Che orang-outang in a question of th| salubnty of 
retains its accustomed similanty. brandy. *, 

The structure of the humjm fxame, What f& the cause of morbid action 
then, is that of one fitted to'a pure m the animal system ? Not the air 

—-—- we breathe,^or our fellow-denizens of 

* Cuvier, Legma d'An<it. Comp. tom. iii, nature breathe the same uniniured; 
pp. 169, 373, 448, 465, 48a Kees’a not the Water we drink (if remote 
C^opaedta, art. Man. • from the pollutions of man and his 
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inventions’), for the animals drink it 
too; not the earth we tread upon; 
not the unobscured sight of glorious 
nature! in the woo(is the field, or the 
expanse of skf and<wO(;eannothing 
that we are or do in common with the 
undiseased inhabitants of the foi^st,, 
Something, then, wherein we dii^r 
from them : our habit of altering our 
food by fire, so that our apjiotite is no 
longer a just cnt-erion for the fitness 
of its gratification. Except in children, 
there remain no traces of that in¬ 
stinct which determines, in all other 
animals, what aliment is natural or 
otherwise; and so perfectly obliterated 
• u^re they in the reasoning adults of obr 
species, that it hi.s become necessary 
to urge considerations drawn from 
comparative anatomy to prove that ko 
are naturally frugivorous. » ^ 

Crime is madness. Madness is 
disease. Whenever the cause of 
disease shall be discovered, the root, 
from which all vice and misery have 
so long overshadowed the globe, will 
lie bare to the axe. All the exertions 
of man, from that moment, may be con¬ 
sidered as tending to the clear profit 
of his sjiocios. No sant mind in a sane 
body resolves upon a real crime. It 
IS a man of violent passions, \)joodshot 
eyes, and swollen veins, that alone 
can grasp the knife of murder. The 
system of a simple diet promises no 
Utopia^ advantages. It is no mere 
reform ot le^slation, whilst the furious 
asdons and evil propensities of the 
utnan heart, in which it had its 
origin, are still unassuaged. It strikes 
at the root of all evil, and is an ex¬ 
periment which may be tried with 

’ The necessity of resorting to some 
moans of purifying water, and the 
disease which arlsei from its adulter¬ 
ation in oivUized oountries, is sufficiently 
apparent. See Hr. Lambe'a R^oria on 
I 4o not assert that the use 
of water is in itself unnatural, but that 
the nnperverted palate would swallow 
no Ui^uid oapahle of oecaaioning disease. 


Au'cess, not alone by nations, but by 
i small societies, families, and even 
.'ndividuals^ In no cases has a return 
to vegetable diet produced the slightest 
injury; in most it bds been attended 
with chpges undeniably beneficial. 
Should ever a physiciali be born with 
the, genius of Locke, 1 am persuaded 
that he might trace all jbodily and 
r mental derangements to our unnatural 
habits, as clearly as that philosopher 
has traced all knowledge to sensation. 
What prolific sources of disease are 
not those mineral and vegetable poisons 
that have been introduced for its ex¬ 
tirpation I How many thousands have 
become murderers and robbers, bigots 
and domestic tyrants, dissolute and 
abandoned adventuren, from the use 
of fermented liquors; who, had they 
slaked their thirst only with pure 
water, would have lived but to diffuse 
the happiness of their own unperverted 
feelmgs 1 How many groundless opin¬ 
ions and absurd institutions have not 
received a general sanction from the 
sottishness and intemperance of in¬ 
dividuals t Who will assert that, had 
the populace of Paris satisfied their 
hunger at the' ever-furnished table of 
vegetable nature, they would have 
le^t their .brutal suffrage to the pro¬ 
scription list of Eobespjerre ? Could 
a,^et of men, whose passions were not 
perverted hf unnatural stimuli, look 
with coolness on an auto da ji ? Is it 
to be believed that a being of gentle 
feelings, rising from his meal of roots, 
w.ould take delig'ht in sports of blood ? 
Was Nero a man of temperate life? 
could you read calm health in his 
ch^ek, flushed with ungovernable pro¬ 
pensities of hatred for the human 
race ? IHd Mul^y Ismaers pulse beat 
evenly, was his skin fransparent, did 
his eyes beam with healthiness, and 
its invi'riable concomitants, cheerful¬ 
ness and benignity! Though history 
has decided none of the»B questions, 
a child could not hesitate to answer in 
the t.egative. Surely the bile-suffused 




cheek of Buonaparte, his wrinkied| hideous variety,’ from the ravings of 
brow, and yellow eye, the ceaseless the fettered maniac to the unaccourit- 
inquietode of his ^nervous system^ able irrationalities of ill-temper, that 
speak no less plainly the ch^acter make a hell of* domestic lif^ into 
of hifl unrestii^ ambition thin his a calm and jjQpsiderate evenness of 
murders and his victories. It is im- temper,*that alone might offer a cer- 
possible, had ^Buonaparte descended ^iiwpleilge of the future moral reform- 
from a race of vegetable feeders, ^hat aimn of society. On a natural system 
he could have had either the inclin- of diet, old age would be our last and 
ation or the power to ascend the throna» our only m^ady; the term of our 
of the Bourbons. The desire of tyranny existence would be protracted ; we 
could* scarcely be excited m the in- should enjoy lifo, and no longer pie- 
dividual, the power to tyrannize would elude others from the enjoyment of it; 
certainly not be delegated by a society all sensational delights would be iu- 
neither frenzied by inebriation nor finitely more exquisite and perfect; 
rendered impotent and irrational by the very sense of being would then be 
disease. Pregnant indeed with inex- atontmued pleasuie, such as we noT«» 
haustiblb calamity is the renunciation feel it in some few and favoured 
of instinct, as it concerns our physical moments of our youth. By all that is 
natqj^ arithmetic cannot enumeuate, sabred in our liopes for the human 
nor reason perhajJB suspect, the multi- race, I Qonjure those who love happi- 
tudinous sources of disease in civilized ness •and truth to give a fair trial to 
life. Even common water, that ap- the vegetable system. Reasoning is 
parently innoxious pabulum, whencor- surely superfluous on a subject whose 
rupted by the filth of populous cities, merits an exj^nence of six months* 
is a deadly and insidious destroyer', would set for ever at rest. But it is 
Who can wonder that all the induce- only among the enlightened and bene- 
ments held out by God Himself in the volent that so great a sacrifice of 
Bible to virtue should have been vainer appetite and prejudice can bo ex- 
than a nurse’s tale; a!bd that those pected, even tlwugb its ultimate excel- 
dogmas, by which He has there excited lence should not admit of dispute. It 
and justified the moat ferpcious p^o- is foun(J easier, bj^ the short-sighted 
penalties, sh^iild have al«ne been victims of disease, to palliate their 
deeme^ essential; whilst Christies torments by medicine than to prevent 
are in the daily prlbticl of all those them by regimen. ^iThfe vulgar of all 
habits which have infected with disease Tanks are invariably sensual and in- 
and crime, not only the reprobate sons, docile; yet k cannot bub fern myself 
but these favoured ^children of the {lersuaded that when the benefits of 
common Father’s love ? Omnipotence vegetable diet are mathematically * 
itself could not save them from the proved, whea it is as clear that those 
oonsequeuceB of this original and uni- who ^ve naturally are exempt from 
versa! sin. , premature death as that nibe is not 

There is no disease, bodily or men- one, the most sottish of mankind will 
tal, which adoption ^)f vegetable diet feel a preference tow^ds a long and 
and pure water has not infalhbly miti- tranquu, contrasted with a shoit and 
gated, wherever the experiment has painful,"'life. On the average, out of 
been fairly tried. Debility is^ladually sixty persons four in three years, 
oemverted into strength ; disease into Hopes are entertained that, in April, 
healthfulness ; madnjsss, in all its 1814, a statement will be |;iven that 

—*- sixty persons, all having lived more 

^ Lambe’s StporU on Cancer. • than three years on vegetables and 
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pure water, are then in perfect health 
More than two years have now elapsed; 
not one of them has died ; no such ex¬ 
ample will be found ip any sixty 
persona taken at randorp. Seventeen, 
persona of all ages (the families oi 
br. Lambe atid Mr. Newton) 
lived for seven years on this diet wit’ji- 
out a death, and almost without the 
slightest illness. Surely, when we 
consider that some of these were 
infants, and one a martyr to asthma 
now nearly subdued, we may challenge 
any seventeen persons taken at ran¬ 
dom in this city to exhibit a parallel 
case. Those who may have been 
"Excited to question the rectitude 'of 
established habito of diet by these 
loose remarks, should consult Mr. New- 
ton’s luminous and eloquent essay 
When these proofs come fairly be¬ 
fore the world, and are clearly seen 
by all who understand arithmetic, it 
is scarcely possible that abstinence 
"from ahmente demonstrably pernicious 
should not become universal. In pro¬ 
portion to the number of proselytes, 
so will be the weight of evidence; and 
when a thousand persons can be pro¬ 
duced, living on vegetables and distilled 
water, who have to dread no disease 
but old age, the world will be cf^mpelled 
to regard animal flesh and fermented 
liquors as slow but certain poisons. 
The change which would be produced 
by simpler habits on political economy 
is sufficiently remarkable. The mono¬ 
polizing enter of animal flesh woul4‘ 

‘ no longer destroy his constitution by 
devouring an acre at a meal, and many 
loaves of bread would cease to' con¬ 
tribute to'gout, madness and apoplexy, 
in the shape of a pint of porter, or 
n dram of girt when appeasing the 
long-protracted fanrine of the hard- 
woKing peasant’s hungry babis. The 
quantity of nutritious vegetable matter, 
oonsumed in fattening tho carcase of 


* 'Itetum to Itatwe^ or IDofsm Vejfdablt 
Hegiitun. Cadell, 1611. 
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an, ox, would afford ten times the 
sustenance, undepraving indeed, and 
■‘ncapable of generating disease, if 
gatheftod immediately from the bosom 
of the 4arth, The »nost fertile dis¬ 
tricts of the habitable globe are now 
actually cultivated by n?en for animals, 
at p, delay and waste of ahmoub abso¬ 
lutely incapable of calculation. It is 
'.inly the wealthy that can, to any 
great degree, oven now, indulge the 
unnatural craving for dead flesh, and 
they pay for the gi eater licence of the 
privilege by subjection to super¬ 
numerary diseases. Again, the spirit 
of the n.,tion that sho’uld take the lead 
m this great reform would msensibly 
become agricultural; commerce, with 
all its vice, selfishness, laud con’uption, 
would grivdually decline; morOji^||turai 
habits would product! gentler manners, 
and the excessive complication of 
political relations would be so far 
Bimphfled that every individual might 
feel and understand why he loved his 
country, and took a personal interest 
in its welfare. How would England, 
for example, depend on the capnees 
of foreign rulers if she contained 
within herseirall the necessanes, and 
despised whatever they possessed of 
the luxunes, of life ? How could they 
stturve her into compli^.ce with their 
vi<^w8? Of whiikt consequence^would 
it be that they'refused to take her 
woollen manufactures, when la/ge and 
fertile tracts of the island ceased to be 
allotted to the waste of pasturage? 
On a natural system of diet we should 
require no spices from India; no 
wines from Portugal, Spain, France, 
or Madeira; none of those multi¬ 
tudinous articles of luxury, for which 
every comer of the globe is rifled, and 
which are the causes of so much indi- 
vidusd rivalship, such calamitous and 
sanguinary national disputes. In the 
history of modem times, the avance 
of commercial monopoly, no less than 
the ambition of weak and wicked 
chief.}, seems to have fomented the 
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universal discord, to have added s^uIm 
bornness to the mistakes of cabinets^ 
and indocility to thq infatuation of thi 
people. Let it ever be remeihbered 
that it is the direct influent of com¬ 
merce to make the interval between 
the richest and the poorest iilan wider 
and more unconqueraljje. Let ^ be 
remembered that it is a foe to every¬ 
thing of real worth and excellence ii> 
the human character. The odious and 
disgusting aristocracy of wealth is 
built upon the rums of all that is- good 
in chivalry or reprfblicanism; and 
luxury IS the forerunner of a barbarism 
ficarce capable of’curo. Is it impossible 
to realize a state of society, where all 
the energies of man shall be directed 
to the production of his solid happi¬ 
ness ? Certainly, if this advantage 
(the^o^ect of all»pohtical speculation) 
be in any degree attainable, it is attaii'- 
able only by a community which holds 
out no factitious incentives toe the 
avarice and ambition of the few, and 
which IS internally organized for the 
liberty, security, and comfort of the 
many. None must be entrusted with 
power (and money is the completest 
species of power) who* do not stand 
pledged to use it exclusively for the 
general benefit. But the uj?e of animal 
fiesh and femented liquori directly 
militates with this equality of ij)ie 
rights'of man. ThI ptasant cannot 
gratify ihese fashionable cravings with¬ 
out leaving his family to starve. With¬ 
out disease and war. those sweeping 
curtailers of population, pasture^e 
would include a waste too great to be 
afforded. The labour requisite to sup¬ 
port a family is far lighter ‘ thaq is 

> It has come uiyier the author’s 
experience that some of the workmen 
on an embankment m North Wales, 
who, in consequence of the inqbility of 
the proprietor to pay them, seldom 
received their wages, have supported 
large families by cultivjiting smdl spets 
of sterile ground by moonlight. In the 
notee to Pratt's poem, Bmi, m the 
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usually supposed. The peasantry work, 
not only for themselves, hub for the 
aristocracy, the army, and the ;iianu- 
facturers. , « 

The advai^tage of a reform in diet 
IS obviously greater than that of any 
,otJ.ser. ,It strikes at the root of the 
enl. To remedy the abuses of legis¬ 
lation, before we annihilate the pro¬ 
pensities by which they are produced, 
is to suppose that iiy taking away the 
effect the cause will cease tq opeiate. 
But the efficacy of this system depends 
enbuely on the proselytism of indi¬ 
viduals, and grounds its merits, as 
a benefit to the community, upon the 
ytal change of the dietetic habits vj. 
its members. It ^proceeds securely 
from a number of particular cases to 
ofie that is universal, and has this 
advantage over the contrary mode, 
that*one error does not invalidate all 
that has gone before. 

Let not too much, however, be 
expected from this system. The* 
healthiest among us is not exempt 
from heroditaiy disease. The most 
symmetrical, atiiletic, and longlivod is 
a being inexpressibly inferior to what 
he would hav 0 *been, had not the un¬ 
natural habits of his ancestors accumu¬ 
lated Qr him a 'certain portion of 
malady and deformilfy. In the most 
perfect specimen of civilized man, 
something is still ^udd wanting by 
»the physiological critic. CaiLa return 
to nature, thqn, instantaneoii/sly eradi¬ 
cate predispositions that have been 
^owly taking root in the silence of 
innumerable* ages?—Indubitably not. 
All ^at I contend for is, that from 
the moment of the reliaquishing all 
unnatural habits no new disease is 
generated; and that^he predisposi¬ 
tion to hereditifr] maladies gradually 

^oor, is an accounls of an industrious 
labourer who, by working m a small 
garden, before and after his day’s task, 
attained tb an enviable state of inde¬ 
pendence. 
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perishes, for want et ite accustomed 
supply. In cases of consumption, 
cance^t, gout, asthma, and scrofula, 
such id the invariable tendency of a 
diet of vegetables and^jure water. 
Those who may be induced by these 
remarks to give the vegetable sya^g^ra* 
a fair trial, should, in the first place, 
date the' commencement of their 
practice from the moment of their 
conviction. All depends upon break¬ 
ing throijigh a pernicious habit reso¬ 
lutely and ai’- once. Dr. Trotter* 
asserts that no drunkard was ever 
reformed by gradually relinquishing 
his dram. Animal fiesh, in its effects 
^ the human stomach, is analogous 
to a dram. It is similar in the kind, 
though diffenng in the degree, of its 
operation. The proselyte to a pure 
diet must be warned .to expect a 
temporary diminution of muscular 
strength. The subtraction of a power¬ 
ful stimulus will suffice to account for 
this event. But it is only temporary, 
and is succeeded by an equable capa¬ 
bility for exertion, far surpassing his 
former vanouB and fluctuating strength. 
Above all, he will aj^quire an easiness 
of breathing, by whicL such exertion 
18 performed, with a remarkable ex¬ 
emption from that painful an 4 difficult 
panting now felt by almost every one 
after hastily climbing an ordinary 
mountain. He w^l be equally capable 
of bodily exertion, or mental applica« 
tion, after as before his simple meal. 
He will feel none of the narcotic ef¬ 
fects of ordinary diet. Irritability, 
the direct consequence of exhausting 
stimuli, would yield to the power Of 
natural and tranquil impukes. He 
will no longer pine under the lethargy 
of ennui, Uiat unconquerable weariness 
of life, more to dreaded than death 
itself. He will escape the epidemic 
madness, which broods over its owm 
injurious notions of tiie^ Deity, and 

See Trotter on the Nervous Tern 
perament. 
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ir^lizes the hell that priests and 
oeldams feign.' Every man forms, 
pS it were, his ^ god from his own 
rharaaer; to the divinity of one of 
simple habits no offmng would be 
more acceptable than the happiness of 
^ his creatures. He would be incapable 
of hating or persecuting others for the 
love of God. He will And, moreover, 
V) system of simple diet to be a system 
of perfect epicurism. He wdl no 
longer be incessantly occupied in 
blunting and destroying those organs 
from which he ei-pects his gratification. 
The pleasures of taste to be derived 
from a dinner of potatoes, beans, peas, 
turnips, lettuces, with a dessert of 
apples, gooseben’ies, strawberries, 
currants, raspberries, ^nd in winter, 
oranges, apples and pears, is far 
greater than is 8 upp.J 8 eu. Thofee who 
wait until they can eat this plain fare 
with the sauce of appetite wiU scarcely 
join,, with the hypocnticsl sensualist 
at a lord-mayor’s feast, who declaims 
against the pleasures of the table. 
Solomon kept a thousand concubines, 
and owned in despair that all was 
vanity. The man whose happiness is 
constituted by the society of one 
amiable ^oman would find some diffi¬ 
culty in sympathizing with the disap- 
pointmei^t of this venerable debauchee. 

J address myself nou only to the 
young enthiiMiast, the ardent uevotee 
of truth and virtue, the pure and 
passionate moralist, yet unvitiated by 
the contagion of the world. He will 
embrace a pure system, from its 
abstract truth, its beauty, its sim¬ 
plicity, and its promise of wide- 
ex|:ended benefit; unless custom has 
turned poison into food, he will hate 
the brutal pleasrres of riie chase by 
instinct; it will be a contemplation 
full of horror, and disappointment to 
his mitfd, that beings capable of the 
gentlest and most admirable sym¬ 
pathies should take delight in the 
death-pangs and last convulrions of 
dyin^ ammals. The elderly man. 
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whose youth has been poisoned* b4 
intemperance, .or who has lived witn 
apparent moderatiop, ani^ is afflicted 
with a variety of painful m^adies, 
would find his ftccount in a neneficial 
change produced without th^e risk of 
poisonous mecftcmes. The mother, to 
whom the perpetual sestlessnesp of 
disease and unaccountable deaths inci¬ 
dent to her children are the causes d 
incurable unhappiness, would on this 
diet experience the satisfaction of be¬ 
holding their perpetual healths and 
natural playfulness The most valu¬ 
able lives are daily destroyed by dis¬ 
eases that it is 'dangerous t($ palliate 
and impossible to cure by medicine. 
How much longer will man continue 
to pimp for the gluttony of Death, 
his mos t insidious, implacable, 'and 
eterffioe? * ^ 

'AXXa bpmovras nyplovt ItaXtire tcai 
trapdiiXfis kuI Xtovrat, avTol ptai<po^ 
pure ils apSTtpra Kara^irropres iKflpois 
ovBtv' iKHvois pep yip S <p6vos rpo<j)^, 
vpiv di S^j/(^p fcrrtV. .. ."On yap ovk earip 
dtffpdrrcp Kara <f)uirtprd (TnpKoepnytJp, rrpa- 
TOP pep Jjri rciv (roparwy fi^jXoCrai rijt 
tcaraoTKev^ft Ov3epi yapeoiKt to dpdpanov 

* See Mr. Newton's book. His children 
are tlie moat beautiful and healiihy 
cieatures it is possible to cdhceive; the 
girls are perf€!t models for a’sculptor; 
their ^Impositions a;^e t^so the mM 
gentle and conoiliaimg; the judicious 
tieatmeht, which they expenence in 
other points, may be a correlative cause 
of this. In the hrst ^ve years of their 
life, of 18,000 children -that are bom. 
7,500 die of various diseases ; and how 
many more of those that survive are not 
rendered miserable by maladies not yn- 
mediately mortal? The quality and 
quantity of a womai's milk are ma¬ 
terially injured by the use of dead flesh. 
In an island near Iceland, whe^e no 
vegetables ate to be got, th8 children 
invariably die of tetanus before they 
are three weeks old, and the population 
is supplied from the .mainland.-—Sir 
0 . Mackenzie’s Rid. of Iceland. See also 
imile, chap. 1, pp, 53, 54, 56. • 


aopa tS>p *ir\ eraffKo^a-^la ytyopdrap, oi 
ypVjroTrjt ovk o^vTtjt opvxot, iji 

rpaxvTtjf dddpTOt npderfirnPf oi tPcoiXiac 
tvropia aai iTPfvpafos 6epp6'n}v, rptyj^ai Kni 
jiarepyitjfaa’Scp^ 3^aTt] to ^npv «ii KptuSes' 
dXX’ avTo^fP fj <f>vais 7,7 Xtu)r 7 n rap 

Ka'4>Tf} CrptKfXlTIjn too aTfipUTOf koi 

rjjf paXaKirtjn rrjs Koi rp irpos 

m'^jcip dpfiXvTT/rt rov rrpevparor, t^dppvrai 
Ti)p (rapKO(/.aylap, Ei 8e Xeyeit ntcfiVKtviu 
(Ttavtop eni TOiavrrjP t jSovXti <f)a- 

yelp iTpuTop avToi diroKTeivov, -nXX’ oitAb 
3ia (TeavTOV, pfj \pt)iTdp(/os KOrribi pij3e 
Tvpirdpto ru'i prjhi neXeKei' (iXXd, ins Xvkoi 
K cii apKToi Kai Xe'oPTes auToi San e'affiovai 
(popevovaiP, dpfXe biiypari jiovv 7 ardpm 1 
avPf tj dppa 7 Xaymp Siapprj^ov anl 
vpoaireaoiVeTi (avroSymeKelva ..,. 'Hjuiets 
b' ovTcos ev Tu piaif^opm Tpocfnatpev, &ar 
S^op TO Kpeas irpoaayopevnpfP, eir Sij/^up 
rrpoSf^avTi t 6 dpeas dedpedof dpapiypvpres 
ifXaiop oiPOP ptXt ydpop S^os rjbvapaae 
IvptaKOis 'ApajStKoif, aatrep opras peKpop 
^pTa^idCoPTfS, Kfli yap ovras ovtup ha-, 
Xvdeprap aal paXax^ePrap icai Tporrop Tiro 
irpoaairePTOP epyop eari rrjp jre^ip S/10T7- 
aaif *01 haKpaT}^6eiar}s be beiphs ^apirrijras 
eptroiel Koi votrufifir dTreyjrias. ... Ouro) 
ro irpuTop aypidp t> (aop e'fifmdrf Ka't ror- 
ovpyop, tiT Spvis ns 7 ix^h elXKvaTo' aai 
yevadpepop ovto koi ypopeXeT^aap ev (Kci- 
pois t 6 (j^piKOP e’nl poiy epydrt]P ^X6e *01 
ri Koapiop upd^aTOV itnl top olKovpbp 
dXeKTpvopa' koi Kara piKp<-p ovra Ttjp dnXrf- 
arlap aropmavres tirt a4>ayas dvBpwnap 
Wi noXepovs sal epopovs TrpjrjXOov,— 
IfXovT. nep\ rrfi lapKo^ayias. 

.NOTE ON QUEEN MAB, BY 
MRS. SHELLEY 

Shbliby was eighteen whop he wrote 
Queen Mah\ he never published it. 
When it was written, he had come to 
the decision tha^ he was too young to 
be a ‘ of cowtroversies’; and he 
was desirous of acquiring ‘that sobriety 
'bf spint which IS tiie characteristic of 
true heroism.' But he never doubted 
the truth or utility of his opinions; 
and, in printing and privately dis¬ 
tributing Q^m, ]!(ab, he believed that 
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he should further their dissemination, 
without occasioning the mischief either 
to others or himself that might arise 
from publication. -It is doubtful 
whether he would Mmeelf have ad-j 
mitted it into a collection of his worlm. 
His severe classical taste, refined^ by^ 
the constant study of the Greek poets, 
might have discovered defects that 
escape the ordinary reader; and the 
change his opinions underwent in many 
points would have prevented him from 
nutting forth^the speculations of lus 
boyish days. But the poem is too 
beautiful in itself, and far too remark¬ 
able as the production of a boy of 
eighteen, to allow of its being passtid 
over; besides that, having been fre¬ 
quently r^rinted, the omission would 
be vain. In the former edition certain 
portions were left out; as oho^king 
the general reader from the violence 
of their attack on religion. I myself 
bad a painful feeling that such erasures 
‘ might be looked upon as a mark of 
disrespect towards the author, and am 
glad to have the opportunity of restor¬ 
ing them. The notes also are re¬ 
printed entire—not, because they are 
models of reasonmg or xessons of truth, 
but because Shelley wrote them, and 
that all that a man at once so dis¬ 
tinguished and so excellent ever did 
deserves to be,preserved. The altera¬ 
tions his opmious underwent ought 
to be i^ecorded, for they form his 
history. 

A series of articles was published in 
the^JNcw MoniMy Magazine during the 
autumn of the year 1832, written by a 
man of great talent, a fellow-ooUegian 
and warm friend of Shelley: they 
describe admirably the state of his 
mind during Ms collegiate life. In- 
8 ]^ed with ardonr^or the a^uisition 
pi knowledge, endowed with the 
kcenoat sensibility and with tht 
fortitude of a tm^yr, Shelley came 
uaemg his feUow-ereatures, congre¬ 
gated for the purposes of education, 
Uke a spirit from another sphere; too 


^eUcately organised for the rough 
treatment man uses towards man, 
Lspecially ip the treason of youth, and 
too rl^Bo^te in carrying out his own 
sense of good and justice, not to be¬ 
come a victim. To a devoted attach¬ 
ment to those he loved he added a 
determined resistance to oppression. 
Refusing to fag at Eton, he lyas treated 
■ .rith revolting cruelty by masters and 
boys: this roused instead of taming 
his spirit, and he rejected the duty of 
obedience when it was enforced by 
menaces and punishment. To aversion 
to the society of his^ fellow-creatures, 
such as he found them when collected 
together in societies, where one egged- 
on the other to acts of tyranny, was 
joined the deepest sympathy and 
compassion; while the attachmpT|t he 
felt for individuals, dnd the admiration 
with which he regarded their powers 
and their virtues, led him to entertain 
a high opinion of the perfectibility of 
human nature ; and he believed that 
all could reach the highest grade of 
moral improvement, did not the cus¬ 
toms and prejudices of society foster 
evil passions and excuse evil actions. 

The oppression which, trembling at 
every nerve yet resolute to heroism, it 
WAS his lU-fortune to encounter at 
school akd at college, 1"^ him to dis- 
sept in all things from those,^ whose 
arguments were' blows, whose faith 
appeared to engender blai.ie and 
hatred. * During my existence,’ he 
wrote to a friend in 1812, * I have in¬ 
cessantly speculated, thought, and 
read.* Hia readings were not always 
well chosen; among them were the 
works of the French philosophers: as 
far as metaphysical argument went, he 
temporarily beoaine a convert. At the 
same time, it was the cardinal article of 
his fait^i>hat, if men were but taught 
and induced to treat their fellows with 
love, charity, and equal rights, thi^ 
earth would realise paradise. He 
looked upon religion, as it is professed, 
and above all pi^ised, as hostile in* 
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stead of friendly to the cultivatioD ofjl and scornful, even to severe personal 
those virtues irhich would make men sacrifices, of every baser motive. Bqt 
brothers. » . ^ believe, ever joiufid this 

Can this be wondered at ?. At the noble but pa 5 siv 6 >virtue to equal active 
age of seventeeiP, fragile in hklth and ndeavqurs fc^r the benefit of his friends 
frame, of the purest habits ip morals, and mankind in general, and to equal 
fuUof devoted generosity and universal >poVer to produce the’advaptages he 
kindness, glowing with ardour to atjtain diisired. The world’s brightest gauds 
wisdom, resolved at every personal and its most solid advantages were of 
sacrifice to do nght, burning with 0 no worth in his eyes, when compared to 
desire for affection and sympathy,— the cause of what he considered truth, 
he was treated as a reprobate, coat and the good of’ his fellow-areatures. 
forth as a criminal. • Bom in a position which, to his in- 

The cause was that^he was sincere; experienced mind, afforded the greatest 
that he beheved the opinions which he facilities to practise the tenets lie 
entertained to be true. And4ie loved erooused, he boldly declared the use 
truth with a martyr’s love; he was he would make of fortune and station,' 
ready to sacrifice station and fortune, and enjoyed the behef that he should 
and his dearest Affections, at its shrine, materially benefit his fellow-creatmes 
The^Mffl-ifice was demanded from,‘and bjf' his actions; while, conscious of sur- 
inadeTy, a youth” of seventeen. It is paBsjpg poweis of reason and irnagina- 
a singular fackm the hiBtory»of society tion, it is not strange that he should, 
in the civilized nations of modem times even wlnle so young, have believed 
that no false step is so irretrievabte as that his written thoughts would tend 
one made in early youth. Older men, to disseminate opinions which he 
it is true, when they oppose their believed conducive to the happiness of 
fellows and transgress ordinary rules, the human race, 
carry a certain prudence or hypocrisy If man were a creature devoid of 
as a shield along with tliem. But youth passion, he might,have said and done 
is rash; nor can it ihiagine, while all this with qiiiotness. But he was 
asserting what it believes to be true, too enthusiastic, and too full of hatred 
and doing what it believes Jio bo right, of all the ills he*^ witnessed, not to 
that it should^be denounced cs vicious, scorn danger. Various disappointments 
and pupued as a cnminal. ^ tortured, but could not j;ame, his soul. 

Shefley possessedliqdklity of mind The more enmity be met, the moio 
which experience has shown me to be earnestly he became attached to his 
of the rarest occurrence among human peculiar views, and hostile to those of 
beings: this was Iqs mvmldlinm, the men who persecuted him. 

The usual motives that rule men, , He was animated to greater zeid by 
prospects of present or future advan- compassion for his fellow*creaturea. 
tage, the rank and fortune of those His liympathy was excited by the 
around, the taunts and censures, or the misery with which the world is bum- 
praise, of those who were hostile to ing. He witnessed the sufferings of 
him, had no influent whatever over the poor, and was awiyre of the evils 
his actions, and apparently none over of ignorance, desired to induce 
his thoughts. It is difl5cult ^v^n to every rich man to despoil himself of 
express ^e simplicity and directness 'Superfluity, and toi> create a brother- 
of purpose that adorned him. Some ho^ of property and service, and was 
few might be found iq the history cf ready to be the first to lay down the 
mankind, and some one ^ least among advantaged of his birth. He was of 
hie own friends, equally disinterested too uncompromising a disposition to 
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join any party. H'e did not in his Itioj). Another of his favourite books 
youth look forward to gradual improve- was the poem of Gehir by Walter Savage 
mont; nay, in thof»e days of intolerance, Siandor. I^rom his boyhood he had a 
now almost forgottenv it swemed as easy wonderful facility of versification, which 
to look forward to tht* port of miller^, he carried into anoth^i: language; and 
mum of freedom and brotherhood which his Latin^ school-verses were composed 
he thought the proper state of manhjndii with an ease and correctness that pro¬ 
as to the present reign of moderation cur<rid for him. prizes, and caused him 
and improvement. Ill-health made him to be resorted to by all his friends for 
believe that his race would soon be \-ielp. He was, at the pencil of writing 
run; that a year or two was all he had Qmen, Mob, a great traveller within 
of life. .He desired'that these years the limits of England, Scotland, and 
should be useful and illustrious. He Ireland. His time was spent among 
saw, in a fervent call on his follow- the loveliest scenes of these countries, 
creatures to share alike the blessings Mountain and lake apd forest were his 
of the creation, to love and serve each home; the phenomena of Nature were 
uther, the noblest woik that life and his favourite study. He loved to 
time permitted hifii. In this spu'it he inquire into their causes, and was 
coiMosed Queen Mab. - addicted to pursuits cf natural philo- 

He was a lover of the wonderful and sophy and chemistry, as they 
wild in literature, but had nob fostered could be earned on^as an amusement, 
these tastes at their genuine sources— These tastes gave truth tfnd vivacity to 
the romances and chivalryof the middle his descriptions, and warmed his soul 
^ages—but in the perusal of such Qer- witu that deep admiration for the 
man works as were current in those wonders of Nature which constant 
days. Under the influence of these he, association with her mspired. 
at the age of fifteen, wrote two short He never intended to publish Queen 
prose romances of slender merit. Tlie Mob as it stands; but a few years after, 
sentiments and language were ex- when printing^ Alastor, he extracted a 
aggerated, the composition imitative small portion which he entitled The 
and poor. He wrote also a poem on D^^emon > 0 / the World. In this he 
the sulnect of Ahasuerus—being led to changed somewhat the versification, 
it by a German fragment he picked up, and mado other alterat’jjns scarcely to 
dirty and tom^ in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, ba. called imppvi^ents. ' 

This fell afterwards into other hands, Some years afra, when in Italy, a 
and was considerably altered before it bookseller published an edition ibf ^ueen 
was printed. Our earlier English poetiy as it onginallv stood. Shelley was 

was almost unknown to him. The love hastily written to by his friends, under 
and knowledge of Nature developed the idea that, deeply injurious as the 
by Wordsworth—the lo% melody and mere distribution of the poem had 
mysterioqs beauty of Coleridge’s poetry proved, the publication might awaken 
—and the wild fantastic machinery and K'esh persecutions. At the suggestion 
gorgeous scenery adopted by Southey of these friends he wrote a letter on 
—composed hir favourite reading; the the subject, pndted in the Mscamrur 
rhythm of Quern Mab was found^ on newspaper—with which I close t^iis 
that of Thdaba, and the first few lines histdiy^of his earliest work, 
hear a striking resemblance in spint^ 

though not in idea, to the- opening of To the Ewtoe of the ‘IbuMDiER.' 
that poem. His fertile imagination, * 'Sin, 

and ear tuned to the finest sense of ' Having heard that a poem entitled 
harmonyi preserved him from imita- Qmm Mah has been surreptitiously 
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published in London, and that legal 
proceedu}gB have been instituteo 
againstf the publish*?!, I request th I 
favour of your insertion of the lollow- 
ing explanation <S5 the affair, as^'it relates 
to me. 

‘A poem entitled Queen Mob was 
written by me at the age of eighteen, 
I daresay ip a sufficiently intemperate 
spirit—but even then was not intended 
for publication, and a few copies only 
were struck off, to be distributed among 
my personal friends. I have not seen 
this production, for several years. 1 
doubt not but that it is perfectly worth¬ 
less in point of literary composition; 
and tliat, m all that concerns moral 
and political speculation, as well as in 
the subtler diecnminations of nieta- 
phyaj£|J, and religious doctrine, it is 
still more crude and immature. 1 am 
a devoted enemy to religious political, 
and domestic oppression; and I regict 
this publication, not so much from 
literary vanity, as because I fear it is 
better fitted to injure than to serve the 


sacred cause of freedom. Ihave directed 
my solicitor to apply to Chanoery for an 
injunction to restrain the sale; but, 
after the prqcedont of Mr. Southey's 
Wat Tvler (a p em written, I behove, 
at the same age, and with the same 
UD’cfleating enthusiasm), with little 
hope of success. 

‘ Whilst I exonerate myself from all 
share in having divulged opinions 
hostile to existing sanctions, under the 
form, whatever m may be, which they 
assume in this poem, ft is scarcely 
necessary for me to protest against the 
system ot inculcating the truth of 
Christianity or the excellence of Mon¬ 
archy, however true or however ex¬ 
cellent they may be, by such equivocal 
arguments as confiscation and impnson- 
ment, and invective and slander, and 
the Insolent violation of the most saci'ed 
ties of Nature and society. 

‘Sir, 

‘lam ypurobligedand obedient servant, 
‘Percy B. Shelley. 

‘Pisa, June 22,1821.’ 


[Of the following pieces the Original Poetry by Victor and Cazire, the Poems 
from St. Irvyne, or The Rosie,rucian, The Posthumous Ftugments of Margaret 
Nicholson and The Demi's Walk, were published by Shelley himself; the 
others by Medwin, Rossetti, Torman and Dowden, as indmated m the several 
prefatory notes.! 


VJIES^S 01} \ CAT 

[Publislipd by Hogg, Life of Shelley, 
1858; dated 1800.] 

I 

A CAT in distress,’’ 

Nothing more, nor less; 

Good folks, I must faithfully tell ye, 

As 1 am a sinner. 

It waits for some dinner 5 

To stuff out its own little belly. 

n 

You would not easily guess, ' 

All the modes of distress 
Which torture the tenants of earth; 
And the various ev^ls, :o 

Which like so many devils. 

Attend the poor souls from their b2rth. 


in 

Some a living require, 

And others desire 
An (dd fellow aut of the way; 

And which is the best 
I leave to be guessed. 

For 1 cannot pretend to say. 

IV 

One wants society, 

Another variety, 20 

Others a tranqui'.hfe; *' 

Sorre wantfo^, 

Others, as good| 

Only want a wife. 

V 

But this poor little cat 25 

Only wanted a rat, 
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To stuff out its own little maw; 

, And it were as good 

Sofe people had such food, 

To make them hold thiir jc.w / 30 

FRAGMENT: OMENS ' 

[Published by Medwin, SheUey'^Pa^^s, 
1833^ dated 1807.] 

Habk! the owlet flaps his wings 
In the pathless dell beneath; 

Hark! ’tis the night-raven sings 
Tidings of approaching death. 

EPITAPHIUM 

[Latin Version of the Efitaph in 
Geaf’s Elbqy.] ’ 

[Published by MedVin, Life of Shelley, 
1847; dated 1808-9.] 

I 

Hio sinu fossum caput hospitaii 
Cespitis dormit juvenis, neo illi 
Fata ridebant, popularis ille 

Nescius aurac. 


II 

Mu&a non vultu genus arroganti 5 
Rustica natum grego despicata, 

Et suum tristls puerum notavit 

1 Sollicitudo. 

III 

Indoles illi bene laifa, pectus 
Veritas sedem sibi vmdicavit, 10 

Et pan tantis mentis beavit 

" Munere coelum. 
rv 

Omne quod moestia habuit misorto 
Corde largivit lacrimam, recepit ^ 

Oune quod ooelo voluit, fldehs 15 

Poctus amici. 

T 

V 

Longius sed tu fuge curiosus 
Caet^as laudes fuge suspicari, 

Caeteras culpas fuge velle tractas 

3ede tremepda. 20 
n 

Bpe tremesoentes lecubant in ilia 
Sede virtntes panterque cuipae. 

In sui Patris gremio, hremenila 



; ‘ IN HOROLOGIUM 

SPublished by Medwin, Life of Shelley, 
* 1847; dated 1809.] 

IntisE marmoreas lAonorae pondula 
coUoa 

Fortunata iiimis Machina dicit horas. 
Qua j manibus premit ilia duas insensa 
papiilas 

Our mihi sit digito tangere, amata, 
nefas? 

I 

A DIALOGUE 

[Published (without title) by Hogg, 
Life of SheUey, 1858; dated 1809. In¬ 
cluded m the Esdaile MS. Book.] 

Deaik,^ 

Foe my dagger is bathed in the blood 
of the bravo, 

I come, care-worn tenant of life, from 
the grave, 

Whuro Innocence sleeps 'neath the 
peace-givmg sod, 

And the good cease to tremble at 
T 3 n:aimy’s nod; 

I offer a calm habitation to thee,— 5 

Say, Victim of grief, wilt thou slumber 
with me? 

My mansion is damp, cold silence is 
there, 

But it lulls in obhvion the flends of 
despair; 

Not a groan (?f regret, not a sigh, not a 
breath, 0 

Dares dispute with nim Silence the 
empire of Death. lO 

I offer a calm habitation to thee,— 

Say, victim of grief, wilt thou slumber 
with me? 

Mortd. 

Mine eyelids are heavy; my soul seeks 
repose, 

It longs in thy cells to embosom its 
vrtJes, 

It ion« in thy cells to deposit its 
load, 15 

Where no longer the scorpions of Per- 
^ fidygoad,- 
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Where the phantoms of 

vanish away, J 

And Bigotry’s bloocl^ounds lose soeiVi! 

of their prey. * . 

Yet toll me, dalk Death, when thine 
empire is o’er, 

What awaits orfPuiurity’s misi-covored 
shore? , 20 

, Death. 

Cease, cease, wayward Mortal! I dare 
not unveil 

The sliadows that float o’er Eternity’s 
vale; , 

Nought waits for the good but a spirit 
of Love, , 

That will hail their blest advent to 
regions above. 

For Love, Mrfrtal, gleams through the 
gloom of my sway, 25 

Andi<^.i^ shades which surround mS fly 
fast at its ray. 

Hast thou loved?—Then depart from 
these regions of hate. 

And in slumber with me blunt'*the 
arrows of fate. 

I offer a calm habitation to thee,— 

Say, victim of grief, wilt thou slumber 
with me? 30 

Mortal. ‘ 

Oh! sweet is thy slumber! o]i! sweet 
i§ the ray 

Which after thy night introduces the 
day; 

How cbnoealed, ho\<^ pe&uasive, sdf- 
iiterest’s breath, 

Though it floats to mine ear from the 
bosom of Death! 

I hoped that I quite was forgotten byajl, 
Yet a lingering fnend might be gneved 
at my fall, 36 

And duty forbids, though 1 languish to 
die, 

When departure migkt»heave Virtue’s 
breast with a sigh. 

0 Death! 0 my friend! sqatob this 
form to thy shrine, * 

And I fear, dear destroyer, 1 shall not 
repine. , 40 


TO THE' MOONBEAM 

[Published by Hogg, Life of Shdky, 
1858; dated 1809. Includod ’in the 
Esdaile MS. Book.] 

I 

’ I 

MoojjUEAM, Icaveitho shadowy vale, 
To ha the this burning bihw. 
Moonbeam, why art thou so pale, 

As thou walkest o’er the dewy dale. 
Where humble wild-flowers grow? 
Is it to Tiimio me? 6 

But that can neyer be; 

For thine orb is bright, 

And the clouds are light, 

That at intervals shadow the star* 
studded night. n 

IS 

Now all is deathy still on earth; 

" Nature’s tired frame reposes; 

And, ere the golden morning’s birth 
its radiant hues discloses, 

Flies forth its balmy breath. 
But mine is the midnight of 
• Death, 16 ' 

And Nature’s mom 
To my bosom forlorn 
Brings but a gloomier night, implants 
a deadlier t|iom. 

III 

Wretch 1 Suppresstheglareofmadness 
Struggling in thine haggard eye, 21 
For the keenest throb of sadness, 

Pale Despair’s most sickening sigh, 
Is but to mknic me; 

And this must over 25 
When the twilight of care. 

And the night of despair, 

Spem in my breast but joys to the pangs 
that rimkle there. 

* 

THE SOLITAEf 

[Published by Rossetti, Compile 
P. W, of P. B. S,, 1870; dated 1810. 
Included ki the Eidaile MS. Book.] 

Dab’bt thoq,amid varied multitude 
To live alofie, an isolated thing? 


A Dialogue—aa o’er Esdaile MS .; -'on 1858, 

To the Moonbeam—»B tankle Esdaile MS .; wake 1858, 
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To 866 the busy beings round thee 
. spring* 

And cure for none; in thy calm solitude, 
A flowed that scarco breathes in the 
desert rude „ ^ 5 

To Zephyr’s passing wmg? 

ft » \ 

Not the swart Pariah in some Indian 
grove, 

Lone, lean, and hunted by his 
brother’s hate, 

Hath ds-unk so deep the cup of bitter 
fate 

As that poor wretch who cannot, 
cannot love: lo 

He bears a load which nothing can 
remove, '* 

A killing, %ithering weight, 

m . 

He smiles—’tis sorrow’s deadliest mock¬ 
ery; 

He speaks—the cold words flow not 
from his soul; 

* He acts hke others, drains the genial 
bowl,— 15 

Yet, yet ho longs—although he fears— 
to die; 

He pants to reach what yet he seems to 

fly, “ 

Dull life’s estremest goal. 

TO DEATH ' 

[Published (without title) by Hogg, 
Life of Shelley, 1868; dated 1810. In¬ 
cluded (Voider the t»tle. To Death) in' 
the Esdaile MS. Book.] 

Dbath! where is thy victory? 

To triumph whilst I die, 

To triumph whilst thine ebon wing 
Enfolds my ehuddering soul 7 

0 Death! where is thy sting? 5 
Not when the tides of murder roll. 
When nations §roan,kthat kings may 
bask in bhss, 

Death 1 oanst thou boast a viotoiy sucl^ 
as this— 

When in his hour of pomp and 
power 


. His blow the mightiest murderer 
gave, 10 

^ Mid Nature’s cries the sacrifice 
O'* millions to'glut the grave; 

When Bienk the Tyrrnt Desolation’s 
slave; 

Or Freedom’s life-blood ntreamed upon 
thy shrme; 

Stem Tyrant, coul^t thou boast a vic¬ 
tory such as mine? * i S 

To know in dissolution’s void 
That mortals’ baubles sunk decay; 

That everything, but Love, destroyed 
Must pensh with its kindred clay,— 
P'lrish Ambiticn’s crown, 20 

Ponsh her sceptred sway; 

From Death’s pale front fades Pride’s 
fastidious frown. 

In Death’s damp vault the lurid fires 
decay, 

That Envy lights at heaven-bom Vir¬ 
tue’s beam— 

That all the cares subside, 25 

Which lurk beneath the tide 
Of hfe’s unquiet stream ;— 

Yes! this IS victory 1 

And on yon rock, whose dark form 
glooms the sky, 

To stretch the^e pale umhs, when the 
soul IS fied; 30 

To baffle the lean passionB of their 

nrey, 

To sleep within the palace of the dead! 

0£! not the Ming, around ^ whose 
dazzling throne 

His countless courtiers mock the 
words they say, 

Tpumphs amid the bud of glory blown, 

As I in this cold bed, and famt expiring 
groan 1 36 

Tremble, ye proud, whose grandeur 
mocks tjie woe 

Which props the column of unnatural 
sta^ 

You the plainings, faint and low. 
From Misery’s tortured soul 
flow, 40 

Shall usher to your fate. 


To Dtaih^io murderer Esdade MS .; murders MS. 
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Tremble, ye conquerors, at whose fplllf jn 

„„ comm^d ,, (AgecannotLotedestroy, is 

I'hewaii.fiendnotao erapeMMtodl^ Bat perfidy can Maal the flowa- 

V/\M I JAdAlafirkrt'a (TAWtr rnt*rkv%* _ ^ 


You Desolation’s goiy throng, 
Shall bear friun Victory abng 
To that mysterious strand. 


45 


LOVE’S ROSE 

[Published (without title) by Hogg, 
Life of Shelley, 1858; dated 1810. In¬ 
cluded in the Esdailo MS. Book.] 

I 

Hopes, that swell in youthful breasts, 
Live not through the waste of time! 
Love’s rose a host of thorns invests; 
Cold, ungenial is the clime. 

Where its honours blow. 5 

Youth says, ‘The purple flowers arc 
mine,’ . 

Which die the while they glow. 


n 


f 


Dear the boon to Fancy given, 
Retracted whilst it’s grant^: >' 

Sweet the rose which lives in Heaven, lO 
Although on earth ’tis planted, 
Wliere its honours blow. 

While by earth’s slaves the leaves are 
riven 

, Which die the while they glow. 


Even when in nfost unwary hour 
1 It bloqms in F&ncy’s bower. 

Age cannot Love destroy, 

’ 2 ut perfidy can rend the shriro 20 
In which its vermeil splendours shine. 

EYES; A FRAGMENT 

[Published by Rossetti, Comfhie 
P. IT. of P. B. 1870; dated 1810. 
Included (four unpublished eight-line 
stanzas) in the Esdaile MS. Book.] 

How eloquent are eyes I 
Net the rapt poet’s frenzied lay 
When the soul’s wildest feelings stray 
Can speak so well as they. 

3 How eloquent are eyes! 5 

Not music’s most impassioned note 
On winch Love’s warmest fervouts float 
Like them bids rapture rise. 

Love, look thus again,— 

That your look may light a waste of 
years, 10 

Darting the beam that conquers cares 
Through the cold shower of tears. 
Love, look thus again I 


ORIGINiiL POETKY 
, BY VieTOR AND CAZIRE 

[PubLshed by Shelley, i810. A K'cprint, edited by Richard Camett, C.B., 
LL.D, issued by John Lane, in 1898. The punctuation of the original 
edition is here retained.] ^ 

A Person complained that whenever he legan to write, he nem could arrange 
his ideas in grammatical order. Which occasion suggested the idea of the follow- 
xng lines: 


I 

Hebe I sit with my paper, my pen and 
my ink, 

First of this thing, and that thing, and 
t’other thing think; 

Then my thoughts come so pell-mell all 
into my mind. 

That the sense or the subject I never 
can find: 

Lm's Rose—-The UQt is BosseUt’s, 187 '^,. 


This wDrd is wrong placed,—no regard 
to the sense, 5 

The present and future, instead of past 
tense, 

Then my grammar I vfant; 0 dear! 
what .a bore, 

1 ^ .think 1 shall never attempt to write 
more, 

With patience I then my thoughts must 
arraign, 

a not through BsdaUs US. ; they this, 18 B 8 , 
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Have them all in (kid<order like mutes| B^t stop—a mad author I mean not to 


in a train, ^ lO 

Like them too mhat wait in due 
patience and tlvmjght, 

Or else my fine work^ wfll all come to 
nought. ' ‘ 

My wit too's uo ^lopious, it ^owa like 
a river, 

But disperses its waters on black and 
wliite never; 

Like smoke it appears independent and 
free,, 15 

But ah'luckless smoke! it all passes 
like thee— 

Then at length all my patience entirely 
lost, 

■My paper and pens in the fire are tossr d; 

But come, try agpin—you must never 
despair, 

Our Murray’s or Entick’s are not all so 
rare, , 20 

Implore their assistance—they’lP come 
to your aid, 

Perform all your business without being 
* paid, 

They’11 tell you the present tense, 
future and post, 

Which should come first, and which 
should oome last, 

This Murray will ao- then to Entick 
repair, 25 

To find out the meaning of any word rare. 

This they frienllly will tell, kid ne’er 
make you blush, 

With a jeering lock, taunt, or an 0 fie! 

tush I f 

Then straight all youy thoughts in 
black and white pu^ <• 

Not minding the if s, the he’s, and the 
but, ^0 

Then read it all over, see how4t will 
run,' 

How answers the wit, the retort, and 
the pun, ^ 

Yoitr writings mp- then with old 
Socrates vie, ‘ 

May on the sao^p shelf with Demgi> 
sthenes lie, ^ 

May as Junius be sharp, or as Plato be Qr like cobblers at mending Inever did 
sage, ‘ 35 try, 

The pattern or satire to ail of the age; Noswithpoetsinlyricsattemptedtovie; 


turn, 

I Nor with thirst of applause does my 
heated brain'bum, 

Suifioieht that sense, |^t, and grammar 
combined, 

My loiters may make eomo slight food 
for the mind; 40 

Thit my thoughts to my friends I may 
freely impart, 

In all the warm language that Qows 
from the heart, , 

Hark! futurity calls! it loudly com¬ 
plains, t 

It bids me step forward and just hold 
th^ reins, «■ 

My excuse shall be humble, and faitb* 

fill, and true, 45 

Such as I fear can be made but by 

few— ‘ 

Of writers this age has abundaititv and 
plenty, 

Three score and a thousand, two 
, millions and twenty, 

Three score of them wits who all 
sharply vie, 

To try what odd creature they best 

can behe, 50 

A thousand are prudes who for Charity 
write, ' 

And fill up their sheets with spleen, ’ 
' envy, and spitef,] 

One mifiidn are bards, who to Heaven 
aspire, 

Ahd stuff tbuir works full of bumbast, 
rant, and fire, , 

T’other million are wags who in Grub- 
street attend, 55 

^d just like a gobbler the old writings 
mend, 

The twenty are those who for pulpits 
indite, 

Ahdpore over sermons all Saturday 
night. r 

And now my good friends—who oome 
^after I mean. 

As I n^eV wore a cassock, or dined with 
a dean, 60 
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As for prudes these good souls I b^th 
hate and detest, 'i 

So herd 1 believe the matter musti 



rest.— * 

I’ve heard you#complaint—roy an¬ 
swer I’ve made, 65 

And since to ySur calls all th^ tribute 
I’ve paid, , ^ 

Adieu my good fnendj pray never 
despaif, 0 

But grammar and sense and every¬ 
thing dare, 

Attempt but to write dashing, easy, 
and free, • 

Then take out your grammar and pay 
him his fee, * #70 

Be not a coward, shrink not to a tense, 
But read it aU over and make it out 
sense. . 

What ^ tiresome girl!—pray apon 

Else my limited patience you'Jl quickly 
expend. 

Well adieu, I no longer your pationcc 
mil try— 75 

So swift to the post now the letter shall 
fly. 

January, 1810. 

II . 

' To Miss-[Harriet Grove] 

From Miss-[Elizabeth* 

* ^elley] 

For y^ur letter, dear - [Hatti(j], 

, accept my best t^anfs. 

Rendered long and amusing by virtue 
of franks, v 

Though concise they would please, yet 
the longer the betW, • 

The more news that’s crammed in, 
more amusing the letter, 

All excuses of etiquette nonsense I ha(e. 
Which only are fit for the tardy and 
late, • 6 

As when conyerse grows flat, of the 
weather they talk, , • 

How fair‘the sun shines—a fine ^y for 
a walk, 

Then to politics turn, 
reformation, 


no declare iti'vwiuld hurt, t’other 
better the nation. 

Will ministers sure they’ve acted 
quite wron^f * 

pie burden ^^is of each morning- 
calFsong. 

So- ^'3 going to •—* you say, 

1 hope that success her greht efforts 
Bill pay [-] 

That [ihe Colonel] will see her, be daz¬ 
zled outright, 15 

And declare ho can’t bear to \|e out of 
her sight. , 

Write flaming epistles with love’s 
pointed dart. 

Whoso sharp little arrow struck right 

* on his heart, • 

Scold poor innoceafe Cupid for mis¬ 
chievous ways, 

H 9 knows not how much to laud forth 
her praisCf 20 

Thaffhe neither eats, drinks or sleeps 
for hor sake. 

And hopes her hard heart some com¬ 
passion will take, • 

A refusal would kill him, so desperate 
his flame, 

But he fears, for he knows she is not 
common gatu^, 

Then praises #er sense, wit, discern¬ 
ment and grace, 25 

He’s notone that*B caught by a sly 
looking face. 

Yet that’s too divine—such a black 
sparkling eye, « * 

At the bare glance of whic^ near a 
thousand 4 vill die; 

Thus runs he on meaning but one word 

• in ten, • 

More than is meant by most such kind 

of men, 30 

For they’re all alike, take fhem one 
with another, 

Begging pardon-jwith fee exception of 


myjjrother. • 

Qf the drawings ypu mention much 
praise 1 have heard, 

of Burdett’s Most opinion’s the same, with the 
difference of word, 

19 mischieySus] mischevious 1810. 
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Some get a good nazde by the voice oft \^at sober reflections in the midst of 
the crowd, 35 this letter! 

Whilst to poor humble merit small jocularity sure would have- suited 
piuise is allowed, ^ uuch better; 

As m parliament vot^ 8 ,^^so in pictur^ But the!« are exceptions to all common 
a name, rules, 

Oft determinec aJate at the, altar oi For this Is a truth by all boys learned at 
fame.— schools. ^ 

So on Friday this City’s gay vortex you Now adieu my dear-[Hattie] I’m 

quit, sure I must tire, 65 

And no'Ionger withDootors and Johnny "Forif Ido,you maythrowitintothe fire, 


cat^ sit— . 40 

Now your ,parcel’s arrived - 

[Bysshe’s] letter shall go, 

I hope all your joy mayn’t be turned 
into woe, [vain, 

.FJxperience wdl tell you that pleasure is 
VVhen it promises, sunshine how often 
comes rain. 

So when to fond hope everyblessing is 
nigh, _ 45 

How oft when we smile it is cht-cked 
with a sigh, 

When Hope, gay deceiver, in pleasure 
IS dressed, 

How oft comes a stroke that may rob 
us of rest. 

When we think ourselves safe, and the 
goal near at hand, 

Like a vessel jult .landing, we’re 
wrecked near the strand, 50 
And though memo.y forever ^e sharp 
pang must feel, 

’Tis our duty to bear, and our hardship 
to steel— „ 

May mUfortunes dear Girl, ne’er thy 
hairiness cloy, 

May thy days glide in peace, lov^, 
r comfort and joy, , 

May thy tears with soft pity for other 
woes flow, 55 

Woes, wnich thy tender heart never 
may know, 

For har^ips our own, God has taught 
us to bear, 

Though sympathy^ soul to a friend 
drops a tear.« 

Oh dear] what sentimental stuff have 
I written, 

Only fit to tear up and play with a 
kitten. 6 q 


So accept the best love of your cousin 
and friend. 

Winch brings this nonsensical rhyme to 
an end. 

, April 30,1810. 

III. SONG 

Cold, cold is tlie blast’when December 
is howling, 

Cold are the damps on a dying man’s 
broi^,- 

Stem are the seas when the wild waves 
are rolling, 

And sad is the grave where a loved 
one lies low; 

But colder is scorn from the being who 
loved thee, 5 

More stern is the sneer from the friend 
who has proved thee, 

S^ore sad are the tears when their 
sorrows have moved thee, 

WhicH’ mixed with groans anguish 
and wild madness flow— 

And ah! poor -has felt all this 

horror, 

Full long the fallen victim con- 
tended with“ fate; 10 

’^11 a destitute outcast abandoned to 
sorrow, 

She sought her babe’s food at her 
ruiner’s gate— 

Another had ch.irmed the remorseless 
betrayer. 

He i^un^d laughing aside from her 
m&ans and her prayer. 

She said nothing, but wringing the 
, wet from her hair, 15 

Crossed the dark mountain side, though 
the hour it was late. 
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’Twas on tlie wild height of the dark fThe anemone’s night-boding flower, 
Penmanmawr, i Has sunk its pale head on the ground. 

That form of^e wasted-ana the world’s keetmesi hath 

reclined; • 

She shrieked to tHh ravens thamoaked 
from afar, 

And she sigUld to the gustb of the 


wild sweeping wind.-*- ^ 20 

‘ I call not yon rocks where the thunder 
peals rittle, • 

I call not yon clouds where the ele¬ 
ments Imttle, 

But thee, cruel-I call thee un- 

kind!’- 

Then she wreathed in her hair the wild 
flowers of the mountain, * 

And deliriously laughing, a garland 
entwined,* 25 

She bedewed it* with tears, then she 
dniBig o’er the fountain, * 
And leaving it, cast it a prey to the 
wind. 

‘Ah! go,* she exclaimed, ‘whenjthe 
tempest is yelling, 

'Tis unkind to oe cast on the sea that 
is swelling. 

But I left, a pitiless outcast, my 
dwelling, 30 

My garments are toro, so they say 
' is my mind—’ 

Not long lived-, but overlier graje 

Wav^ the desolate form*o4a storm- 
blasted y^, , 

Around it no demon#or fhosts dare to 
rav«, 

But spirits of peace steep her slum¬ 
bers in dew. 35 

Then stay thy swift sfeps mid the da^k 
mountain heather, 

Thou^ chill blow the wind and severe is 
the weather, ^ 

For perfidy, traveller! cannot bereave 
her, • 

Of the tears, to thp tombs of the 
innocent due.— , • 

- * JULY.lSlO. 

IV. SONG 

a 

Come [Harriet]! sweet is the hour. 
Soft 2 ^phyis breathe gently around, 


Tis thus the world’s keenno^ hath 
torn, # * 5 

t Some snild indl't that expands to ite 
blast, ^ 

Iffis thud that the wretched ferlom. 
Sinks poor and neglected at last.— 

The world with its keenness and woe. 
Has nocharrasor attraction for me, 10 
Its unkindness wU<h grief has laid low. 
The heart which is faithful to thee. 

The high trees that wave past the 
moon, 

As I walk in their umbrage with you, 
Alt declare I must part with you Booif- 
All bid you a tender adieu!— 16 

Then [Harriet]’ dearest farewell. 

You and I love, may ne’er meet 
igafii; 

These woods and these meadows can 
tell 

How soft and how sweet was th^ 
strain.— 20 

April, 1810 . 

V. SONG 

Ask not the pallid stranger’s woe. 
With,beating h^aiji and throbbing 
breast. 

Whose step is falterii^g, weak, and 
slow, • 

* As though the body needed/est.— 

Whose ’wildeffed eye no object meets, 5 
Nor cares to ken a friendly glance, 
With silent gjief his bosom beats, 

Now fixed, as in a deathlike trance. 

Who looks around with fearfdl eye, 

And shuns all converse with man¬ 
kind, ^ 10 

Asthopgh some ^ his griefs might spy, 
And Soothe them with a kindred 

• mind. • 

A friend orioe to him the same, 

He looks on each with equal eye; 
The diSerSnee lies but in the name, 15 
To none for comfort can he fly.— 
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’Twas deep despair, and sorrow’s trace. 
To him too keenly given, 

Whose memory, time could not efface— 
Plis peace was lodged in Heaven.—20 
He looks on all this wi ” 1(1 bestpws, i 
The pnde and pomp of power, 

As trifles best for pageant shoY. s 
WhichVamsh in an hour. 

When tprn is dear affection’s tie, 25 
Sinks the soft heart full low; 

It loaves without a parting sigh, 

All that these realifis bestow. 

- June, 1810 . 

VI. SONG 

SORROW 

To me this world’s a dreary blank," 
All hopes in life' are gone and flod, 
My high strung energies are sank, 

And all my blissful hopes lie dead.— 
The world once smiling to view, 5 
Showed scenes of endless bliss and 

joy; 

,The world I then but little know. 

Ah’ little knew how pleasures cloy; 
All then was jocund, all was gay. 

No thought beyond the present hour, 
I danced in pleasure’s fading ray, 11 
Fading alas I as d&ooping flower. 

Nor do the heedless in the throng, 

One thought beyond the morrow 
givo[,] 

They court the feast, the dance, the 
son^, ' , 15 

Nor think how short their time to 
live^ 

The heart that bears deep sorrow's 
. trace, , 

What earthly comfort «an console, 

It drags a dull and lengthened pahe, 
’Till frifendly death its woes enroll.— 
The sunken cheek, the humid eyes, 21 
E’en better than the tongue can tell; 
In whose sad bniast ieep sorrow lies, 
Where memory’s rankling traces 
dwell— < 

The rising tear, the stifled 25 

A mind but ill at ease display, 
like Uaokening clouds in stormy sky, 
Where fiercely vivid lightnings play. 


Thus when souls’ energy is dead, 

I When sorrow dims each earthly 
I view,, t 30 

Whefl eyery fairy hope is fled, 

We bid ungrateful ^orld adieu. 

^UQUST, 1810 . 

4 Vil. SONG 

^ HOPE • 

And said I that all hope was fled, 

That sorrow and despair were mine, 
That each enthusiast wish was dead, 

Had sank Ifeneath pale Misery’s 
shrine.— 

Soest thou the sunbeam’s yellow glow, 
That robes with liquid streams of 
light; ' 6 

Yon distant Mountain's craggy brow. 
And shows the rocks sooiaijy—so 
bright- 

k 

[ Tis thus sweet expectation’s ray, 

[ Iji softer view shows distant hours, 10 
And portrays each succeeding day, 

As dressed in fairer, brighter 
flowers,— 

The vermeil tinted flowers that blossom; 

Are frozen but to bud anew, 14 
Then sweet deceiver calm my bosom, • 
Although thy visions be not true,— 

Yet true they are,—and I’ll believe, 
Thy Whisperings soF, of love and 
peace, f t t 

God never made thee to deceive, 19 
’Tis sin that bade thy empile cease. 

Yetthoughdespairmylifeshouldgloom, 

^ Though hoiTOf should around me 
close. 

With those I love, beyond the tomb, 
Hope shows a balm for all my woes. 

August, 1810 . 

VIII SONG 
TI^vslated fbou the Itauan 
Oh! what is the gain of restless core. 
And what is ambitious treasure? 

Afid what are the joys that the modish 
yhare, 

In their sickly haunts of pleasure? 
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My husband’s repast with dehght 
spread, , .1 

What though ’tis ljut rustic fare, , 
May each guardian angel'prptflbt his 
shed, • • 

May contentment and quiet be there. 

“ » 


May I soothe his dying pain, « lo 
And then jiiay I dry my fast falling 
tears, • 

And meet him in Heaven again. 

July, 1810 . 

IX. SONG 

Translated from the GifuMAN 

Au! grasp the dire dagger and couch 
the fell spejir, 

If vengeance and death to thy bosom 
^beHoar, . 

The dastard shall perish, d^th’s tor¬ 
ment shall prove, 

For fate and revenge are decreed from 
above. 

Ah! whore is the hero, whose nerves 
strung by youth, 5 

Will defend the firm cause of justice 
and truth; ^ 

With insatiate desire whose bosom shall 
swell, • , 

To give up the oppressor tp judgemant 
and Hellf- • 

For hftn shall the fair oie twine cllhp- 
letg of bays, , 

To him shall each warrior give merited 
praise, lo 

And triumphant rdtumed from the 
clangour of arms, 

He shall find his reward in his loved 
maiden’s charms. 

t 

In ecstatic confusion the warrior shall 
sip, • 

The kisses that glow on his love’s dewy 

* 

And' mutual, eternal, embraces shalq 
prove, 15 

The rewards of the bi^ave are the taan- 
sports of love. 

Oc?ion£B, 1 S 09 . 


•X 


THE IRISHMAN'S SONG. 

Tub stars may dissolve, and the foun¬ 
tain of l^ht 

May sink intfi ne’er ending chaos and* 
ni^t. 


And may I support my husbands years, mansions must fall, and earth 

vanish away, 

But thy courage 0 Erin! may never 
decay. 

See! the wide wasting ruin c:|tend8 all 
around, ^ 5 

Our ancestors’ dwellings be sunk on the 
ground, 

Our foes ride in triumph throughout 

• our domains, • 

And our mightiest heroes lie stretched 

on the plains- 

Ah! dead is the harp which was wont 
to give pleasure, 

Ah f sunk is our sweet country’s rap¬ 
turous measure, 10 

But the war note is waked, and the 
clangour of spears, * 

The dread yell of Sloghan yet sounds in 
our ears. 

Ah! where are the heroes I triumphant 
in death, « 

Convulsed thUy recline on the blood 
sprinkled heath, 

Or the ^elhng gho*st% ride on the blast 
that sweeps by, 15 

And ‘my countrymenI^vengeance!’ in¬ 
cessantly cry. 

OcTOBijft, 1809. 

' XL SONG 

* Fierce rq^irs the midnight storm 
<0’er the wild mountain, 

Dark clouds the mght deferm, 

Swift rolls the fountain— 

See! o’er yon rooky height, 5 

pirn mists fl^ng— 

See %y the moon’s pale light, 

Poor Laura’spying! 

Shame remorse shall howl, 

By her false pillow— 'O 

Fiercef than storms that roll, 

O’er the white billow; 
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No hand her eyes to close, 

When life is flying, 

‘ But she will find repose, 15 

FoJ'Laura's dyi^! ^ 

Then will I seek my hiije, ^ 1 

Then will I cheer her, 

Then my estewm ^ill prove, r 1 
When no fnend is near her. 20 

On her grave I will lie, 

When life is partod,- 
On her grave I will die, 

For i£o false hearted. 

. Dboembee, 1809. 

XII. SONG 

To [Hahkiet] ^ 

Ad t sweet is the moonbeam that sleeps 
on yon fountaih, 

And sweet the mild rush of the soff- 
sighing breeze, 

And sweet is the glTmpse of yofi dipily- 
seen mountain, 

’Neath the verdant arcades of yon 
shadowy trees. 

But sweeter than all was thy tone of 
ailection, 5 

Which scarce seemed to break on the 
stillness of eve. 

Though the time it %s past!—yet the 
dear recollection. 

For aye in the heart of thy [Percy] 
must live. > > 

Yet he hears thy dear voice in the 
summer winds sighing, 

Mild accents of happiness Usp in his 
ear,' ^ 10 

When the hope-wing^!d momentsi 
athwart him are flying, 

And he thinks of the ^lend to his 
bosom so dear.— <• 

And thou Nearest friend in his bosom 
for ever 

Must reign unalloyed by the fast 
rolling year,*’ 

He loves thee, and dearest onff never. 


1 - 


XIII. SONG 

To-[HA'ERriT] , 


stern is the voice of fate’s fear* 
ful (j,}mmand, | 

When accents of horror it breathes 
in our ear, t 

Or compels us for aye bid adieu to the land. 
Where exist! that loved friend to our 
bosom so dear, 

’Vis sterner than death o’er the shudder¬ 
ing wretch bending, , 5 

And in skeleton grasp his fell sceptre 
extending, ^ 

Like the heart-stricken deer to that 
loved covert wenihng. 

Which’’never again to his eyes may 
appear— 

And ah! he may eii^vy the heart- 
stricken quarry. 

Who bids to the Hend of ffffeUllon 
farewfll, 10 

lie may envy the bosom so bleeding 
tand gory. 

He ma^ envy the sound of the drear 
passing knell. 

Not so deep is his grief on his death 
couch reposing, 

When on the last vision his dim eyes 
are closing! 

As the outcast whose love-raptured 

< senses are losing, 15 

The laali tones of thy voice on the 
wild breeze that swob! 

Those tones ^ere'so soft, and so sad, 
that ah! never, 1 

Gan the sound cease to vibrate on 
Memory’s ear, 

Iq the stem wrecK of Nature for ever 
and ever, 

Hie remembrance must live of a 

friend so sincere. zo 

AtronsT, 1810. 

'XIV 

SiCiNT EDMOND’S EVE 


Oh! did you observe the Black Canon 


Oh! never , 15< 

Canst thou cease to be Joved by aj 
heart so sincere. 

Auqusc, 1810 . And did you observe his frown ? 
XII—11 hope-wingtd] hopSd-wingtd 1810 , 
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He goeth to the midnight mas^ 
In holy St. gdmond’s town. 

Ho go^th to sing tha burial oha^t, 
A^d to lay the wandering mnto, 


I 

i 

•5 


Whose shadoi^, restless form doth •‘Oh! faint aiqe«ny limbs and my boson; 
haunt, ^ 

The Abbey* drear aisle this night. • 

It saith it will not its lulling cea«e, 

’Till that holy man come near, lo 
’Till he pour o’er its grave the prayertif 
jieace, 

And sprinkle the hallowed tear., 

The Canon’s horse isbstout and strong 
The road is plain and fair, 

But the Canon slowly wends |ilong, 15 
And his brow is gloomed with care. 

Who is it thys late at tlie Abbey-gate? 

Sullen echoeg the portal bell, 

Xt sounds hke the whispenng voice of 
* fate, • 

It sounds like a funeral kaell. 20 
The Canon his faltering knee thrice 
bowed, • 

And his frame was convulsed with 
fear, 

When a voice was heard distinct and 
loud, 

‘ Ihopare! for thy hour is near.’ 

He crosses his breast, he mutters a 
prayer, • ,25 

To Heaven he lifts his eye, • 

He heeds no^the Abbot’s gfeing stare, 

Ncg) the dark Mo^^ks j^ho murmtred 

• 

Bare-libaded he worships the sculp¬ 
tured samts 

That frown on th^sacred walls, 30 
His face it grows pale,—he trembles, 
he faints, 

At the Abbot’s feet he falls. 

And straight the father’s robe he kilsed, 

Who cried, ‘Grace dwells with thee, 

The spirit will fade Jike the morning 

miat. , I 35 

At your benedicite. * 

‘Now baste within! the board is spread, 

Keen blows the air^ and cold, • 38 
The spectre sleeps in its earthy bed, 

’Till St. Edmond’s bell hath tcSled,— 


‘Yet rest your wearied’limbs to-night, 
You’ve journeyed many a mile. 
To-morrow lay the wailing sprite, ‘ 
That shrinks is the moonhglft aisle. 


is cold, 4 ; 

Yet to-night miiSt tBe sprite be laid, 
Yet to-night when the hour of horror’s 
told. 

Must I meet the wandering shade. 

‘ Nor food, nor ^pst may now delay,— 
For hark! the echoing pild, 50 
A bell loud shakes!—Oil haste away, 

0 load to the haunted aisle.’ 

The torches slowly move before, 

• The cross is raised on high, • 

A smile of peace the Capon wore, 55 
But horror dimmed his eye— 

3 bid now they climb the footworn stair, 
■^Jhe fchapel gateS unclose, 

Now each breathed low a fervent 
prayer, 

And fear each bosom froze- (jp 

Now paused awhile the doubtful band 
And viewed the solemn scene,— 

Full dark the clustered columns stand, 
The moon gleams pale between— 

‘Say father, «ayt what cloisters’ gloom 
Conceals the unquiet shade, 66 

Withii^what darlf unhallowed tomb, 
The corse unblessed was laid.’ 

‘Through yonder dre»r aisle alone it 
walks, ^ 

And murmurs a mournful |»laint, 70 
^ Of thee! Bl&ck Canon, it wildly talks, 
And call on thy patron saint— 
l^he pilgrim this night with won 3 ermg 
•eyes. 

As he prayed at St. • Edmond’s 
shrine, 

From a black marble tomb hath seen 
it rise, • • 75 

Andbunder yorf arch reclme.’— 

‘Oh! say upon that black marble tomb, 
What rqpmoriol sad appears.’— 
'Undistinguished it lies m the chancel’s 
glodm. 

No memorial sad it bears’— 80 


Bed 
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The Canon his jiatemoster reads, 

His rosary hung by his side, 

Now swift to the chancel doors he leads. 
And utitouched theyiopep wide, 

Resistless, strange sodiids his steps' 
impel, ^ 8s 

To approach to ihe black \narble 
tomb, 

‘Ohl enter. Black Canon,’ a whisper 
fell, 

‘ Oh 1 enter, thy hour is come.’ 

He paused, to\d his beads, and the 
threshold passed. 

Oh! horror, the chancel doors close, 

A loud yell was borne on the rising 
, blast, 9'x 

And a deep, dyinj^ groan arose. 

The Monks in amazement shuddering 
stand, 

They burst through the oHanqers 
gloom, 

From St. Edmond’s shrine, lo! a 
, skeleton’s hand, 95 

Points to the black marble tomb. 


Lo! deeply engraved, an iascription 
blood red, 

In characters fresh and clear— 

'The guilty Black Cadbntof Elmham ’s 
dead, 

And his wife lies buried here!’ 100 


In Elmham’s tower he wedded a Nun, 
To St. Edmopd’s his bride he bore. 
On this eve her hoviciate here was 
begun, 

And a Monk’s gray weeds she wore 


0! deep was her conscience dyed witli 
^ilt, * 105 

Remorse she full oft revealed, 

Her blood by the ruthless Black Canon 
was spilt, 

And in death hv lips he sealed; 

Her spirit to peneuw^^tbia night was 
doomed, * 

'Till tlie Canon atoned the deed, no 
Here tc^ther they now shall test en¬ 
tombed, 

'Till their bodies from dost are 
fteed^ 


Uarlr! a loud peal of thunder shakes 
I the roof, 

t Bound the altar bright lightnings 

piAy.. 

Speechlest with horror (lae Monks stand 
aloof, 115 

f And thii' storm dies suhden away— 

The inscription was gone! a cross on 
the ground, 

^^And a rosary shone through the 
gloom, 

But never again was the Canon there 
found, ^ 

Or the Ghost on the black marble 
tomb. c 120 

a 

XV. REVENGE 

« 

‘Ah' quit me not yetf for the wind 
whistles shrill, c ,. 

Its blast wanders mofimfully over the 
hill, ^ 

The thunder’s wild voice rattles madly 
£bove. 

You w'ill not then, cannot then, leave 
me my love.—’ 

I must dearest Agnes, the night is far 
gone— 5 

1 must wander.this evening to Stras- 
burg alone, 

I must sefek the drear tomb of my 
ancestpm’ bones, 

And must dig their rimains from 
* beneath tlje co'.d stones. » 

For the spirit of Conrad therq meets 
me this night, 

> And we quit not the tomb *tiU dawn 
, of the light, *' 10 

And Conrad's been dead just a month 
and a day! 

So farewell dearest Agnes for I must 
away,— 

'Ho bid me bring'with me what most 
I held dear, * 

Or a tnenth from that time .should 
* I lie on my bier, 

And I'd sooner resign this false 
'fluttering brqaih, 15 

Thao my A^ea shonld dread either 
dkn^r or death. 
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*ADd I love you to madness my ^Is 
I love, . i 

My constant affection thjs night \vll 
I prove, ' • 


This night wil^I go to the lepulchre^slLike the mfiiigght pestiferous meteor’s 
jaw, ' ViSiwa — • 


Alone will I*glut its all donqueriDg 
maw’— , ' , 20! 

i 

‘No! no loved Adolphus thy Agnes ^11 
share, 

In Uie tomb all the dangers that wait 
for you there, 

T fear not the spirit,—I fear not the 
grave. 

My dearest Adolphus rdj}erish to 
save’— 

*Nay seek not to say that thy love 
shall not go, 25 

B^it sp^re me those ages of horror and 
woe, * 

For I swear to thee here th^ I’ll perish 
ere day. 

If you go unattended by Agnes 
away’— 

The night it was bleak the fierce storm 
raged around. 

The lightning’s blue fire-light flashed on 
the ground, • 30 

Strange forms seemed tq, flit,—and 
howl tidings of fate, * 

As Agnes advanced to !ha sepulchre 
gate.- . 

• • • 

The youth struck the portal,—thg 
echoing sound 

Was fearfully rolled midst the tomb* 
stones around, • 

The blue lightning gleamed o’er 1 .ho 
dark chapel spire, 35 

And tinged were the storm clouds with 
sulphurous fire, * 

Still they gazed on the tombstone where 
Conr^ reclined# 

Yet they shrank at the qpld thilling 
blast of the wind, • 

When a strange silver brilliance per* 
vaded the scenOh 

And a figure advano^—tall in form- 
fierce in miem * 40 


A mantle encircled bis*3hadowy form. 
As hght as a gossamer borne on the 
storm, 

Celestial terror aat thi^oned inidus gaze, 


blhzo.— 

Spirit. 

Thy father, Adolphus! was false, false 
as hell, 45 

And Conrad has cause to remember it 
well, • • 

He ruined my Mother,adespised me his 
son, 

I quitted the world ere my vengeance 
was done. 

• • 

I was nearly exp^ing—’twas close of 

the day,— • 

A dcmonr ^vanced to the bed where 

I l^y» . SO 

Heacave me the power from whence 
1 was hurled, 

To return to revenge, to return to the 
world,— • 

Now Adolphus I’ll seize thy best loved 
in my arms, 

ril drag her to Hades all blooming in 
charms, , 

On the blact whirlwind’s thundering 
pinion I’ll ride, 55 

And fierce yellingIBends shall exult o’er 
thy bride— 

Ho spoke, and e||en4ling his ghastly 
arms wide. 

Majestic advanced with a sfkift noise¬ 
less siritle, 

He clasped the fair Agnes—be raised 

’ heronjiigh, * 

And cleaving the roof sped his way to 
the sky— • 60 

All was now silent,—and over the 
tomb, • 

Ihioker, deepel^waa swiftly extended 
a*gloom, 

Adolphus in horrer sank down m the 
stonfw 

And his fleetmg soul fled with a harrow¬ 
ing fi^coan. 

DnomcBZB, 1809. 
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XYI.' GHASTA 
OR, THE AVENGING DEMON!!! 
The i^ca of jAe following tak ms 
taken from a few unconnected German 
Stanzas.—The principcit' *Chaiacter is 
evidently the Wandering Jew, and 
although not mentioned by nahe, the 
burning Cross on his forehead un- 
dovMedly alludes to that superstition, so 
prevalent in the part of Germany called 
the Black Forest, where this scene is 
supposed to lie. 

Hark! the owlet flaps her wing, 

In the pathless dell beneath, 

Hark' night ravens loudly sing, 

^Tidings of despair and "death.— • 

Horror covers all the sky, 5 

Clouds of darkness blot the,moon, 
Prepare! for mortal thou must die, ' 
Prepare to yield thy soul up soon— 

Fierce the tempest raves around, 

Fierce the volleyed lightnings fly, 10 
Crashing thunder shakes the ground. 
Fire and tumult fill the sky.— 

Hark! the tolling village bell. 

Tells the hour of midHiight come, 
Now can blast the powers of Hell, 15 
Fiend-like goblins ntiwi'ian roam— 


iergir blanched the warrior’s cheek, 
Cold sweat from his forehead ran, 

I vain hiB tongue Msayed to speak, 

At Isktth^ stranger thus began: 36 
1 !-> 

'Mortal! thou that saw’st the sprite, 
Tell me,what I wish totknow. 

Or come with me before ’tis hght, 
Where cyprdis trees and mandrakes 
grow. ' 40 

* Fierce the avenging Demon’s ire. 
Fiercer than the wintry blast, " 
Fiercer than the lightning’s fire. 

When the hour of twihght’s past’— 

The warripr raised his sunken eye, 45 
It met the stranger’s sullen scowl, 
‘Mortal! Mortal! thou must die,’ 

In burning letters chiljed his soul. 

Warrior, • * *** 

Stranger! whoso’er you are, 

I feel impelled my tale to tell— 50 

IlorrfcVs stranger shall thou hear. 
Horrors drear as those of HelL 

O’er my Castle silence reigned, 

Late the night and drear the hour. 
When on the terrace I observed, 55 
A fleeting shadowy mist to lower.— 


See! his crest all stained with rain, 

A warrior hastepin^ speeds hifi way. 
He starts, looks round him, starts agaui, 
And sighs for ^he approach of day. 20 

See! his frantic ste^ he reins, 

See! haiiifts bis hands on high, 
Implores a respite to his pdins, 

From the powers of the sky.— 

t % 

He seeks an Inn, for faint from toil, 25 
Fatigue had b^t his lofty form, ^ 

To rest his leaned Umbs awhile. 
Fatigued with wondermg and the 
storm. 

t 

• p • .* 

... 

Slow the door is op^pd wide— 

With trackless tread a straj^^er came, 
His form Majestic, slow his stme, 51 
He i^te, nor spake,—nor *1014 his 
name— 


Liglit the doud as summer fog, 
y^ich transient shuns the morning 
beamf t, 

Fleeting as the^clond on bog, , 

That hangs or on the mountain 
' stream.— * 60 

'Horror seized my shuddering brain, 
!iporror dimmed by starting eye. 

In vain I tried to sp^,—In vain 
My limbs essayed the spot to fly— 

At last the thin and shadowy form, 65 
With noiseless,,trackless footsteps 
came,- 

Its light robe floated on the storm, 

, Its £efld*WBS bound with lambent 
flame. 

In chilling voice drear as the breeze 
Which sweeps along th’ autumnal 
ground, ;o 
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Wliicb wanders through the leaded 
trees, • I 

Or fhe mandrake’ll groan which doais 
around. , 

‘Thou art mine and I am thine, 

’TjU the silking of the worjid, 

I am thine and thou art mine, yf\ 
’Till in ruin death is Hurled —#■ 

‘Strong the power and dire the fate. 
Which drags me from the depths of 
•Hell, 

Breaks the tomb’s eternal gate, * 
Where fiendish shapes and dead men 
yell, 8o 

‘Haply I might ne’er have siflrank 
From fismes that rack the guilty dead, 
Haply I might ne’er have sank 
On pleasure’* flow’ry, thorny bed— 

-•Bufatay! noanorel dare disclose, 85 
Of the tale I wish to tell,. 

On Earth relentless were my woes, 

But fiercer are my pangs m Ho|i— 

* Now I claim thee as my love. 

Lay aside all chilling fear, 9c 

My affection will I prove. 

Where sheeted ghosts and spectres 
aret 

• 

‘For thou art mine, and I am thine, 

’Till the dreaded judgement day,# 

I am thine, and thou art mine— • 95 
Night IS pist—I must awJy.’ 

Still t gazed, and stfll tile form * 
Pressed upon my aching sight, • 

Still I braved the howling storm. 

When the ghost dissolved in night. 

Restless, sleepless fled the night, Soi |» 
Sleepless as a sick man’s b^, 

When he sighs for morning hght, 

When he turns his aching head,-*- 

Slow and painful passed the day, 105 
Melancholy seized py brain. 

Lingering fied the houns aw^}^ • 
Lingering to a wretch in pam. — • 

At last came night, ah! horrid hour, 

Ah! chilling tima that wakes*the 
dead, ^ no 


When demons ride fhe clouds tliat 
lower, 

—The phantom sat upon my bed. ‘ 

* » 

In hollow vfti(^, low as the sound 
Whfbh in* some charnel makes iti 
ippan, • • 114 

What floats along the buryihg ground, 
The phantom claimed me as her own. 

Her chilling finger on ray head. 

With coides^ touch congealed my 
soul— * 

Cold as the finger of thfi dead, 

Or damps which round a tombstone 
roll- 120 

{Months are passed in lingering rouni% 
Every night the’hpeotre comes. 

With tlirllling step it shakes the 
ground, 

li^itfi thrilling step it round me 
roams— 

Stranger! I have told to thee, 1 2 $ 

All the tale I have to tell— * 

Stranger! canst thou tell to me, 

How to ’scape the powers of Hell?— 

^ Straft^er. 

Warrior! I can ease thy woes. 

Wilt thou, wilt thou, come with me- 
Wamdr! I can all disclose, iji 

Follow, follow, follow me. 

Yet the tempest’slluskiest wing. 

Its mantle stretches o’er Hie sky, 

Yet the mi(fnight ravens sing, 135 

Mortal! Mortal! thou must die,’ 

At last they saw a river clear. 

That crossed the heathy path they 
trod. 

The Stranger’s look was wild and drear, 
The firm Egrth shook beneath his 
tjpd— • 140 

He raised a wand%bove his head, 

He traced a circle on the plain, 

In a wild verse he called the dea^ 

The dead with silent footsteps came. 


114 its] it 1810 . 115 What] ^uery ? 
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A burning brilUancd on his head, 145 
Flaming filled the stormy air, 

In a wild verse he called the dead, 

The dhad in motUy i^rowd were 

there.— v « 

*> • 

*Ghasta! Ghaeti^! CQme along, 

Bring thy fiendish crowd wittf thee, 

Quickly raise th’ avenging Song, 151 

Qhastal Ghasta! come to me.’ 

Horrid shapes in mantles gray, 

Flit athwart the stormy night, 
‘GhastaI Ghasta! come away, 155 
Come away before ’tis light.’ 

See! the sheeted Ghost they bring, 
felling dreadful o’er the heath, « 
Hark! the deadly v^rse they sing, 
Tidings of de^air and death! 160 

The yelling Ghost before him stands, ' 
Seel she rolls her eyes around, ^ 
Now she lifts her bony hands, 

Now her footsteps shake the ground. 

Stranger. 

Phantom of Theresa say, 165 

Why to earth again you came, 
Quickly speak, I must away! 

Or you must bleach fur a^ye in fiame,— 

Phantm. 

Mighty one I know! thee now, ’ 
^ghtiest power of the sky, i ;o 
Know thee by tlfy filming brow. 

Know Ihee by thy sparkling eye. 

That fire is scorching! OhH Icame, 
From the cavemed depth of Hell, 

My fldeting false Bodolph to claim, i;5' 
Mighty one I 1 know thee well.'-i 

Ik 

Stranger. 

Ghasta! seize yoi^ wandering sprite. 
Drag her to the dep^ beneath,, 

Take her ewift, before^tis light, 

Take h«r to the celis of d^th! 180 

Thou that heaxdst the trackless dead, 
In the mouldering tomb mu§t lie, 
Mortalf look upon my head, 

Mortal! Mortal! thqu must die., 


(jif glowing fiame a cross was there, 185 
[Which threw a light around his 
\ form. 

Whilst his, lank and raven hair, 
i Floatedwild upon thi storm.— 

The warriiJT upwards tuHted his eyes, 

* Gazed Upon ^he cross of fire, 190 
Therdsat horror and surprise, 

,There sat God’s eternal ire.— 

A shivering through the Warrior ^ew, 
Colder than the nightly blast, 

Colder than the ewenmg dew, 195 
When the hour of twilight’s past,— 

Thunder ^akes th’ expansive sky. 
Shakes the bosom of the heath, 
‘Mortal! Mortal! thou must die’—199 
The warrior sank convulsed in death. 
' Januaby, ISlOkr 

XVli. FRAGMENT, 

bR THE TRIUMPH OP 
CONSCIENCE 

’Twas dead of the night when I sate in 
my dwelling. 

One glimmermg lamp was expiring 
and low,—' 

Around thp dark tide of the tempest 
• was swelling, 

Along the ivifd mountains night-ravens 
were yelling, ® 

!niey bodingSy jfi’esaged destniction 
< and woe! 5 

jt’Twas then that I started, the wild 
storm was hoUling, 
j^ought was seen, save the lightning 
that danced on the sky, 

Above me the crash of the thunder was 
■rolling. 

And low, chilling murmurs the blast 
wafted by.— 

^y h^ sank within me, unheeded 
the jar 

Of the battling clouds on the moun* 
‘tain-tops broke, 

Unhoped the thunder-peal cnwhed in 
mine ear, 
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This heart hard as iron was stranger to Her right hand a recking dagger 
fear, ‘ was bearing, 

But. conscience in low noiscleM She swiftly advanced to my lone* 
whispering spdke. • t * some abode.— 

’Twas then th^ her form on Jhe whirl- wildly thqp cdlled on the tehapeat to 
winduprearing, 15 baarmeJ^ 

The dark ghost of the 4 murdered| 

Victoria strode, 

POEMS FROM ST. IRf YNE, OR, THE ROSICRUCIAN 

[iS'^. Zreyne; or The RoskruciSn, appeared early in 1811 (see BiUio- 
graphical List). Rossetti (1870) relying on a passage in Medwin’s Life of 
Shdley (i. p. 74), assigns i, iv, v, and vi to 1808, and ii* and iv to 1809. The 
titles of i, iii, iv, and v are Rossetti’s ; those of 11 and vi are Bowden’s.] 


/rj* t j! ’Twas then that her form on the whirl- 
[pother vemon of m Thnm^ of , opholding. i s 

CoMoence immediately preoedmg,] Ltimi Victaii 

^ fifrodfl * ® 

■Twis dead of the night, when I eat in ^ 

%iy dwelling; ^ ^e wps holding. 

One ghmmenng lamp wae eipinng ^,^ced to my loneeome 

Around, the dark tide of the tejnpest 

Along ttfiSSntaine night-tavene ^ t«“>P«Ho 

wereyelUng,- bear me- 

They bodingly presaged destruction 

and woe. ^ 

^ ^ 5 II._‘ONT^BDAllKHBIOnTOP 

’Twas then that I started l—the wild * 

storm was howling, , * 

Nought was seen, save*tlm lightiliijg, Ghosjb of the deai^l have I not heard 
whici danc^inthesky; , your yelling 

Aboteme,thecrash'ofddiethundef was Kise on the night-rolhng breath of 

rolling, the blast, 

Ana low, chilling murmurs, the blas*t When o’er the dark aether J|he tempest 
wafted by. . isswelhng, 

* 


My heart sank within me—unheeded 
the war ' lo 


And on eddying whirlwind the 
thunder-peal passed? • 

• n 


Of the battling clouds, on the For oft have I stood on tha dark height 
mountain-tops, broke;— * of Jura, 5 

Unheeded the thunder-peal crashed in Which frowns on the valley tiiat 
mine ear— . opens heneatH; 

This heart, ha^ as iron, is granger to Oft'Jiave I bfeved Ihe chill night- 
' * fear; * tempest’s Jury, 

But conscience in low, noiseless Whilst around me, I thought, echoed 
whispering sTOke. , mflrmars of dUth. 

I. Vietona: tcimout tiOe, 1811. • 

II. 0»i tht Dark, de.: mthouttiile, 1811; The Fathtr^t Speeirt,.Bmdti, 1570. 
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And now, whilst the winds of the 
mountain are howhng, 

0 fatl^er! thy voice seems to strike 
on mine ear; * i lo 

^n air whilst the tide of ftie nighti storm 
is rolling, 

It brealcs on ^;he^pause of the ele¬ 
ments’ jar. 

IV 

On the wing of the whirlwind which 
roars o’er the mountain 
Ferhap» rides the ghost of my sire 
wno is dead; 

On the mist of the tempest which hangs 
o’er the fountain, 15 

Whilst a wreath of dark vapour en| 
circles his head. 

I 

* 

III.— SiSTBB Rosa: A BiTuLAD t 

I 

The death-bell beats- * 

The mountain repeats 
The echoing sound of the knell; 

^Vnd the dark Monk now 
Wraps the cowl round his brow, 5 
As he sits in his lonely cell. 

II 

And the cold hand of death 
Chills his shiidd€«;’ng bretith, 

As he lists to the fearful lay 
Which the ghosts of the sky, ^ 10 

As they sweep wildly by, 

Sing to departed day. 

And they sing M tke hour 
When the stem fates had power 
To resolve Kosa’s form to its clay. 15 
ni 

But^hat hour is past; 

And that hour was the la^ ^ 

Of peace to the dark Monk’s brain. 
Bitter tears, from Ids eyes, guslied 
silent and fast; 

And he strove to siippreas them in vain. 

IV t* 

Then his fair cross of gold he dashed 
on the floor, ® 21 

When the death-knell struck on his 
ear.— 


* ‘Delight is in store 
itir her evermore; 

But for me is fate, horror, and fear.’ 25 

I Then hlb eyes wildly rolled. 

When the death-bell t(^ed, 

, 4 nd he ra^ed in terrific woe. 

And he stamped on the ground,— 
But when ceased the sound, 30 
Tears again began to flow. 

VI 

And the ice of despair 
Chilled the wild<throb of care, 

And he sate in mute agony still; 

Till thejdght-stars slione through the 
cloudless air, 35 

And the pale moonbeam slept on the 
bill. 

« vn • » 

Then he knelt in his bell:— 

And the horrors of hell 
Were delights to his agonized pain, 

AnA he prayed to God to dissolve the 
spell, 40 

Wliich else must for ever remain. 

VIII 

And in fervent pray’r he knelt on the 
ground, » 

Till Uie abbey bell stmek One: 
Hi3*feveri^ blood ran chill at the 
^ * soui^:* 

A voice hofiow and horribfc murmured 
• around-f t * 45 

^ ‘The tenn of thy penance is djinel’ 

IX 

« Grew dark the night; 

^ T|ie moonbeam bright 
Waxed faint on the mountain high; 
Alid, from the black hill, 50 

Went a voice cold and still,— 
‘Monkl thou art free to die.’ 

X 

Thenjbe rose onbiis feet, 

- And hisflitert loud did Wt, • ^ 
^d his limbs they were paired with 
dread; 55 

Whilst the gravels clammy dew 


III. Stikr Sosa: BaMt, 1811 , 
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O’er his pale forehead grew; ' xm • 

Aud he shuddered to sleep with the And her lank hand lay on his shudder- 
dead. ^ ing brain; 

* • Buteachpoweswasnervedbyfear.— 

And the wild tiidnight stor^i ,jl never, ^eiycforth, may breathe 

Raved around his tall form, 6o tlgain; * ' 

As he sought tile chapel’s glocp; Death wwenda miae anguished pain.— 
And the sunk grass did sigh' * The grave yawns,—we meet there.’ 


dead. 2 

And the wild midnight stor^i 
Raved around his tall form, 6o 

As he sought tile chapel’s gloctn: 

And the sunk grass did sigh' 

To the wind, bleak and high, * 

As he searched for the new-made toml|}. 
XII 

And forms, dark and high, 65 

Seemed around him to fly, 

And mingle their yelft with the blast: 
And on the dark wall 
Half-seen shadbws did fall, t 
As enhorrored he onward passed. 70 

i XIII 

And the stora-fiends wild rave 1 
(i’er the new-made grave, > 

And dread shadov^s linger around. 

The Monk called on God bis soul to 
save. 

And, in horror, sank on the ground. 75 

XIV 

Then despair nerved his arm 
To dispel the charm. 

And he burst Rosa’s coffin asunder. j 
And the fierce storm chd swell I 
More terrific and fell, 80 

And louder pealed the thunder. . 


And her skeleton lungs did utter the 
sound, , ■ 96 

So deadly, so lone, and so fell, 

That in long vibrations*shuddered the 
ground; 

And as the stern notes floated around, 
*A deep groan was answered from hejj. 

IV.— St. InvraE’S Tower 

# ^ I 

How swiftly through Heaven’s wide 
expanse 

Bright day’s resplendent colours 
.fade! 

How sweetly does the moonbeanTs 
glance 

With silver tint St. Irvyne’s glade! 

II 

No cloud along th*e sjiangled air, 5 
Is borne upon the evening breeze; 
How solemn is the scene! how fair 
The iboonbeams rdH upon the trees! 


And laughed? in joy, the fiendish 

•throng, »' I ♦ 

Mixed with ghosts of the mouldering , Von dark gray turret glimmers white, 
dead: , Upon it sits the moumfu’ 10 

gs, as they floated ,Along the stillness of the n ^ 
along, ' ' Her melancholy sbriekings roll. 

Whistled in murmurs dread. §5 * » rv 

. , , , j „ But not alone on Irvyne’s tower, 

And her s^leton form the dead Nun The silver moonbeam poura her ray; 

I* gleams upon the ivied bower, 15 


reared 

Which dripped with the chill dew of 
heU. , 

In her half-eaten eyebalb^tgro pale 
CD flames appeared, 

And triumphant their gleam on the 
dark Monk glared. 

As he stood within the cell 90 


It dances in tlie cascade’s spray. 

’• ‘*v 

‘Ah! why do darkhiing shades conceal 
The hour, when man must cease to be? 
Why may not human minds unveil 
The dim mists of futurity? 20 


IV. St. [r^e's Tower : Song, 1810. 
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‘ The keenness of the world hath tom 

The heart which opens to its blast; 

Despised, neglected, end forlorn, 

Sinks the wretch in (^afti at last.’ * 

* ^ • t 

V.—-^ERliVEMENT , 

• i 

1 

How stem-are the woes of the desolate 
bioumer, 

As he bends in still grief o’er the 
hallowfed bier, * 

As enanguished he turns from the laugh 
of the scomer, 

And drops, to Perfection’s remem¬ 
brance, a tear; 

When floods of despair down his pale 
cheek ace sti!baming, 5 

When, no bhssful hope on hi^ bosom is 
beaming, * 

Or, if lulled for awhile, soon He smarts 
from his dreaming. 

And finds tom the soft ties to affec¬ 
tion so dear. 

II 

«Ah! when shall day dawn on the night 
of the grave, 

Or summer succeed to the winter of 
death? ^ lo 

Best awhile, Mpless victim, and 
Heaven will save 

The spirit, that? faded away 'Mth the 
breath. 

Eternity point^in ks amaranth bower. 

Where no clouds of fate o’er the sweet 

S 'Ispeot lower, ^ 

able pleasure, of goodness theij 
* dower, k 

Woen woe fades away Uke the mist 
of the heath. * 

VI.— The Deowned Loveb 

• * • 

Ab! faint are her liutos, and hen foot¬ 
step is weary. 


coatn; 


Thpugh the tempest is stem, and the 
I mountain is dreacy, 

* She must quit at deep midnight her 
•pitiless home. 

I see heriswift foot dash the dew from 
the whortle, 5 

As she rapidly hastes to Ihe green grove 
ormyr^le; 

And* I hear, as she wraps round her 
^ figure the kirtle, ' 

‘Stay thy boat on the lake,—dearest 
Henry, I come.’ • 

«n 

High swelled in her bosom tbe tbrob of 
aiection, * 

As lightly her form hounded over the 
lea, . ‘ 10 

And arose in her mind avery dear recol- 
. lection; ^ 

‘ I come, dearest Hflniy, and wait but 
forihee.’ 

How sad, when dear hope every sorrow 
• is soothing. 

When sympathy’s swell the soft bosom 
is moving. 

And the mind the mild joys of affection 
is proving, i 

Is the stem voice of fate that bids 


m 


Oh! dark*lowered the ok>uds on that 
• horribi|ev^ , 

And the mooh<dimly gleamed through 
the tempested air; f 
Oh! how could fond visions such soft¬ 
ness decoiv<3? 

Oh! how could false hope rend a 
bosom so fair? 20 

T&y love’s pallid corse ihe wild surges 
. are laving. 

O’er his form the fierce swell of the 
tempest is having; 

But, fear not, parting spirit; thy good- 
‘ness is saving, 


Yet fat must ihe^esolate wanderer f In eternity’s bowers, a seat forlbee 


there. 


^.•BmtamnetU: Song, 1811. 

VI. The Drowned Lover : Song, JSll ; Th^Lakt-Storm, Sossetti, ISJV. 
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Being Poems fo^pd amongst the^^apers of that noted Female who 
attempted the hfe of the^Klng in 1786 . Edbted by 4 ohn Fitzvictw. 

[The PosthuTMua FragmerAa, publisDed at^Oxfond^by Shelley, appeared 
in November, J^IO. See Bibliographical List.] 

Has swept these myri^s from hfe’s 
crowded stage: 

Hark to that groan, an anguished hero 
dies, 

He shudders in death’s latest agonies; 
Yet does a fleeting hectic flush his 
cheek, * 

Yet does his parting breath essay to 
speak— 10 

* Oh God! my wife, my cliildren— 
Monarch thou 

For whoso support this fainting frape 
, liesdow; 

For whose support in distant lands I 
* bleed, 

Let his friends’ welfare be the warrior’s 
meed. 

He hears me not—ah I no—^kings ca«« 
not hear, 15 

For passion’s voice has dulled their 
listless ear. 

To thee, then, mighty pod, I lift my 
moan, ^ 

Thou wilt not scdm a suppliant’s 
anguislied groan. 

Oh! new 1 die—but still is death’s 
fierce pain— 

God hears my priyert-we meet, we 
meet again.’ 20 


1 

ADVERTISEMENT , 

The energy and native genius of 
these Fragments must be the onlj 
apology which the Editor can make for 
thus intruding them on the public 
notice. The first I fopnd with no title, 
and have left it so. It is intimately 
connected with tfee dearest interests of 
universal happiness; and mucfli as we 
may deploru the fatal and enthusiastic 
tendency whieh the ideas of this poor 
female nad acqifired, we cannot fail to 
pajathe'tribute of pnequi vocal regrfit to 
the departed memory of genius, which, 
had it been rightly organized, w’ould 
have made that intellect, which has 
since become the victim of frenzy*and 
despair, a most brilliant ornament to 
society. 

In case the sale of these Fragments 
evinces that the public have any curi¬ 
osity to be presented, with a more 
copious collection of my unfortunate 
Aunt’s poems, 1 have other‘papers on 
my possession which shall, in that case, 
be subjected to their notice.* It may 
be supposed they require much arrar^e- 
ment; but I send the following to the 


came into my possession. 

WAR 

Ambition, power, and avarice, now 
have nurled 

Death, fate, and ruin, on a bleeding 
worliL ’* 

Seel on yon heathy what countless 
vietims lie, 


yonder sky; 

Tell then the cause, ’tis sure the 
avenger’s rage' 5 


press iiT theeamestatein which they fije spake, reclined him oil death^’s 


blood^ bed, 

And with a parting gro^ his spirit fled. 
^ Oppressed of mankind to yovw 4 owe 
The baleful streams from whence these 
miseries flow; • 

For you how many a mother weeps her 
son, 25 

Snatched from life’s churse ere half his 

_, , 'srace wosrdnl 

Ha^l what loud shrieksasce&a through* For you how ma^y a widow drops a 


tear. 

In silent Inguish, on her husband’s 
biar! 


War I OuUtk is Woodberry’s, 1893 ; no t^le, 1810 . 


I 
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‘ Is it then Thfcie, Almighty Power,* 
she cries, 

‘ Whence tears of endless sorrow dim 
these eyes ? 30 

Is this the system which ^hy powerful 
sway, ' 

Which olsein she pe^ss chaos sleening lay, 
Formed and approved?~it cannot be— 
but oh > 

Forgive me, Heaven, my brain is warped 
by woe.’ 

’Tis not—He never bade the war-note 
swell, 35 

He never triumphed in the work of 
hell- 

Monarchs of earth! thine is the baleful 
deed, 1 

Thine are the crimes for which thy 
subjects bleed. 

Ah I when will come the satred fated 
time, 

When man unsullied by his leauers’ 
crime, 40 

Despising wealth, ambition, pomp, and 
pride, 

Will stretch him fearless by his foe- 
men’s side? 

Ah! when will come the time, when o’er 
the plain 

No more shall dcatu and desolation 
reign? 

When will the sun smile on the blood¬ 
less field, 45 

And the stem warrior’s arm the sickle 
wield? 

Not whilst some King, in cold am¬ 
bition’s dreams, 

Plans for the field of death his plodding' 
^ schemes; 

Not whilst for private piqne the public 
fall, 

And one frail mortal's mandate governs 
all. 50 

Swelled with command and mad with 
dizzying ^way; 

Who sees unmoved uis myriads fade 
away. 

Careless who lives or dies—so that he 
gains 

Some trivial point for wluok he took 
the pains. 


What then are Kinw?—I see the 
. trembling crowd, 55 

* hear their fulsqme clamours'echoed 
‘loud; 

Their stom oppressor pleased appears 
awhile. 

But Ap^l's sunshine a Monarch’s 
smile-^ 

Kings are but dust—the last eventful 
day 

W^ill level all and make them lose their 
sway; 60 

Will dash tlie sceptre from the Mon¬ 
arch’s hand, 

And from the warrior’s grasp wrest the 
ensanguined bland. 

Oh! Peace, soft Peace, art thou for 
ever gone. 

Is thy fair form indeed for ever flown? 
And,love and concord hast thqu swept 
away, • ’ ‘65 

As if incongruous with thy parted 
sway? 

Alas, I fear thou hast, for none appear. 
Now o’er the palsied earth stalks giant 
Fear, 

With War, and Woe, and Terror, in his 
train; 

List’ning he pauses on the embattled 
plain, ' 70 

Then speeding swiftly o’er the en¬ 
sanguined heath, 

Has left thelfrightful work to Hell and 
^ Death. 

Seel gory RuiH yokes his blood-stained 
1 car. 

Ho ecents the battle’s carnage from 
afar; 

Hell and Destruction mark his mad 
career, 75 

He tracks the rapid step of hurrying 
Fear; 

Whilst ruined towns and smoking cities 
tell, < 

That thy work, Alonarch, is the work 
otPJell. 

‘ It is thy work I ’ I hear a voice re^ .>at, 
Shakes the broad basis of thy blood- 
, stained seat; 80 

And at the orphan’s sigh, the widow's 
moan. 
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Totters the fabric of thy guilt-stained 
throne-7 

‘ It is thy work, 0 Monarch;’ now tl^ 
sound " ’ • 

Fainter and fainter, yet as borne 
around, 

Yet to enthuJiast ears the caurmurs 
tell , ’ 8? 

That Heaven, indignant at thewoA of 
Hell, , 

Will soon the cause, the hated cause 
* remove, 

Which tears from earth peace, inno¬ 
cence, and lovA 

FRAGMENT 

SUPPOSED TO BE AN EPITHALAMIUM 
01 FRANCIS BAVAILLAO AND 
CHAftnOTTB CORDAY 
'TiS midnight now—athwart the myrky 

* afr, j 

Dank lurid meteors shoot a livid 
gleam; 

From the dark storm-clouds flashes a 
fearful glare, 

It shows the bending oak, the roaring 
stream. 

I pondered on the woes of lost man¬ 
kind, 5 

I pondered on t)ie ce&seless rage of 
Kings; , ^ 

My rapt soul dwelt upon fjlie ties thp^t 
bind ^ * * 

The mazy volume,of commmgling 
Uings, • . • 

When fell and wild misrule to man 
stem sorrow brings. • 

I heard a yell—it wan not the knell, lo 

Wlien the blasts on tbewildlakesleep. 
That floats on the pause of the summer 
gale’s swell, 

O’er the breast of the waveless deep. 
I thought it had be^ death’s accents 
cold 

That bade me reeling on the shoye; 15 
I laubnine hot head on the sulfgl-beaten 
mould. 

And thought to breathe no more. 

But a heavmly sldep 
That did suddenly steep * 


In balm my b^otn’s pain, 20 

Pervaded my soul, 

And free from control, 

Did mine vitellect rangoagain. 

Methought eitlironod upon a silvery* 
cloud, , , 

> Which floated mid a strange and 
brilliant light; 25 

My form upborne by viewless aether rode, 
And spumed the lessening realms of 
earthly night. 

What heavenly notes burst' on my 
ravished ears, ■* 

What beauteous spirits met my 
dazzled eye! 

E^rk! louder swells the music of the 

spheres, 30 

More clear the fbrmsj^ of speechless 
^ bliar float by. 

And heavenly gestures suit aethereal 
I melody. 

But fairer than the spirits of the air, 
More, graceful than the Sylph of 
symmetry. 

Than the enthusiast’s fancied love 

more fair, 35 

Were the bright forms that swept the 
azure sky., 

I Enthroned infoseatoriight, a heavenly 
band 

Strewed flowers bf, bliss that never 
fade away; 

They welcome virtue to its native land, 
And songs of R-iumph greet the 
» joyous day ^ 40 

When endlesa bliss the woes of fleeting 

* life repay. 

Congenial minds will seek their kindred 
• soul. 

E’en though the, tide of‘time has 
rolled between; 

They mock weak matter’s impotent 
control, * * 

An(!4«eek of ed^ess life tiie eternal 
I scene. ^ 45 

At death’s vain summons this will never 
die, * 

In Nature’s chaos this will not 

decay— 
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These are the^ tiunds which closely, 
warmly, tic 

Thy soul, 0 Charlotte, ’yond this 
chain of clay, t 

To him who thine must be till time 
shall fade away. 50 

Yes, Francis! tfime\as the deUr knife t 
that tore 

A tyrant’s heart-strings from his 
guilty breast, 

Thine was the daring at a tyrant’s gore, 
To smHe in triumph, to contemn the 
rest; 

And thine, loved glory of thy sex! to 
tear 55 

From its base shrine a despot’s 
haughty soul, 

To laugh at so. row‘in secure despair, 

To mock, with smiles, Iife^"' lingerini^ 
control, 

And triumph mid the griefs that round 
thy fate did roll 

Yea! the fierce spirits of the avenging 
deep 60 

With endless tortures goad their 

S shades. 

and ghastly spectres sweep 
Along the burning length of yon 
arcades; 

And I see Satan stalk athwart the plain; 
He hastes along uhe burning soil of 
Hell. 6s 

'Welcome, ye despots, to my dark 
domain, ^ 

With maddening joy mine anguished 
sehses swell 

To welcome to their home the friends 
I love so welL’ 


Chorus of Spirits. 

Stay, ye days of contentment and joy, 
Whilst love every care is erasing, 75 
Stay yi jileasures that never can cloy, 
And y''' spirits that ^ can never cease 
pleasing. 

And if ai\y soft passion iSe near, 

W.hich mortals, frail mortals, can 
know, 

I/et love shed on the bosom a tear, 80 
And dissolve the dull ice-drop of woe. 

Symphony. 

Prancis. 

‘ Soft, ray dearest angel, stay, 

Oh! you suck my soul away; 

Suck on, suck on, I glow, I glow! 

Tides of maddemng passion roll, 85 
And streams of rapture drown my 
soul, i 

Now give me one more billing kiss. 

Let your bps now repeat the bliss. 
Endless kisses steal my breath, 

No life can equal such a death.’ 90 


Hark! to those notes, how sweet, how 
thrilling sweet 69 

'Diey echo to &e sound of angels’ feet. 

« • ^ ^ # • 

Oh haste to the bower where r^ses are 


For thcare is prepared thy nuptial bed. 
Oh ba8te-*hark! hark!—they’re gone. 


Charlotte. 

‘Oh! yes I will kiss thine eyes so 
fair. 

And I will clasp thy form; 

Serene is the breath of the balmy air, 
But I -hink, love, thou feelest me 
• warm 

And I will recline on thj marble neck 
^ill I mingle ir.^ thee; . 96 

And I will kiss whe rose on thy cheek, 
And thou shalt give kisses t j me. 
For here is no mom to flout our de¬ 
light, 

Oh! dost thou not joy at this ? 100 
And here we may lie an endless night, 
A long, long night of bliss.’ 

Spirits! when raptures move, 

Say what it is to bve, 

When passion’s tear stands on the 
cheek, 105 

When bursts the unconscious sic^; 
And the tremulous lips dare not spe^ 
What is told by the soul-felt eye. 

But what is sweeter to revenge’s ear 
66 ye] thou 1 ^ 10 . 
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Than the fell tyrant's last ezpiung 
yell! , 110 

Yes! than love’s sweetest blisses't^^ 
more dear * • 

To drmk the<doatiDg8 of sj despot's 
knell. 

I wake—'tie ddbe—'tis over % 


* DESPAIR ^ 

And , canst thou mock mine agony, 

’ thus calm 

In cloudless radianp,e, Queen of silver 
night? 

Can you, ye flow’/ets, spread your per¬ 
fumed balm ' 

Mid pearly gems of dew that shine 
so bright? 

And you wild wfhds, thus can you sleep 
a still ^ ’ 5 

Whilst throbs the tempest of my 
breast so high? * 

Can the fierce mght-fienda rest^ on 
yonder hill. 

And, in the eternal mansions of the 
sky, 

Can the chreotors of the storm in power¬ 
less silence he? 

Hark! I hear music on the zephyr’s 
wmg, i p 

Louder it floats along the unruffled 
sky; 4 * ’ 

Some |airy sure has^toughed the vitw- 
less string— i 

Now %int in distant air the murmurs 
die. * 

Awhile it stills the ti^e of agony. 
Now—now it loftier swells—again 
stem woe 15 

Arises with the awakening melody. 
Again fierce torments, such, as 
demons know. 

In bitterer, feller tide, on this tom 
bosom flow. 9 

? » * 

Arir^yd sightless spirits of the storm, 
Ye unseen minstids of the adreal 
song, .20 

Poor the fierce tide around this lonely 
form, * 


And roll the tempdbt'lt wildest swell 
along. 

Dart the red hghtning, wing the forked 
flash, I * 

^ Four from^hy cloud-formed hills the 
diundePs roar; 

Arouse ,the whirlwind-*-and lot ocean 

* dash ’ 25 

In fiercest tumult on the rocking 
shore,— 

Destroy this life or lot earth’s fabric be 
no more. « 

Yes! every tie that lirhs me here is 
dead; 

Mysterious Fate, thy mandate I obey. 

Since hope and peace, and joy, for aye 
'* are fled, Jb 

I come, terrific pbwer# I come away. 

Then o’er^tiiis ruined soul let spiritl of 
' Hell, 

Ir\ triumph, laughing wildly, mock 
its pain; 

And though with direst pangs mine 
heart-strings swell, „ 

I'll echo back their deadly yells 
again, 35 

Cursing the power that ne’er made 
aught in vain. 

fxa6mbnt 


Yes! all is past-^wift timt has fled 
p/way, ’ 

Yet its swell pauses on my sickening 
mind; ^ . 

How long will horror nerve this frame 
* of clay? I 

, Fm dead, 'and lingers yet my soul 
behind. ^ ^ 

Oh! powerfiy Fate, revoke thy deadly 
. » spell, 5 

And yet that may not ever, ever bo, 
Heaven will not smile upon the work of 
Hell; 

Ah! nOfforHeivencdfinotsmilecmme; 
Fate,^vious Fati, has sealed my way> 




I sought th| cold biiok of the midnight 
. surge, 10 

I sighed ben^th its ware to hide my 


woes, 
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The rising tein^st sung a funeral 
dirge, 

And on the blast a frightful yell arose. 

Wild flew the meteors o’er themaddened 
main, , i 

Wilder did grief athwart mj bosom 
glare; , „ r ^5 

Stilled Was the unearthly bowling, and 
a stnun, 

Swelled mid the tumult of the bat¬ 
tling air, 

’Twas like a spirit’s song, but yet more 
soft and fair. 

I met a maniac—like he was to me, 

I said—‘Poor victim, wherefore dost 
thou roam? 20 

A.id canst thou not contend with agony, 
That thus at midnight thou dost quit 
' thine home?’ » 

‘Ah there she sleeps: cold is her bloou- 
leas form, * . 

And I will go to slumber in her 
grave. 

And then our ghosts, whilst raves the 
maddened storm, 25 

Will sweep at midnight o’er the 
wildered wave; 

Wilt thou our lowly beds with tears of 
pity lave?’ 

‘Ah! no, I cannot’shed the pitying tear, 
This breast is odd, this heart can 
feel no moie; 29 

But I can rest me on thy chilling bier, 
Can shriek in horor to the tempest’s 


THE SPECTRAL 
HORSEMAN 

What was the shriek that struck 
Fahey’s ear,. 

As it sate on the ruins of time that is 
past? 

Hark! it floats on the ntful blast of the 
wind, 

And breathes to ,the pale moon a 
funeral sigh. 

It is the Benshie’s moan on the storm, 5 

Or a diivenng flend that thirsting for 
sin, 


Se^ks murder and guilt when virtue 
sleeps, 

')fVinged with the power of some ruthless 
•^king; 

And sweeps o’er the- breast of the 
prostrate plain. 

It was^t a fiend fronl the regions of 

Tlia'c poured its low moan on the still- 
^ ness of night: 

It was not a ghost of the guilty dead. 
Nor a yellmg vampire reekmg with 
gore; 

But aye at the close of seven years’ 
end. 

That voyie is mixed with the swell of 
the storm, 15 

And aye at the close o^, seven years’ 
end, , 

A shapeless shadow that sleeps on the 
hill 

Awakens and floats on the mist of the 
heath. 

It us not the shade of a murdered 
man, 

Who has rushed uncalled to the throne 
of his God, 20 

And howls in the pause of the eddying 
storm. 

This voice is low, cold, hollow, and chil 4 
’Tis not h^rd by the ear, but is felt in 
the soul. 

’Tis more frightful far tl^ the death- 
daemon’s gcream. 

Or the laugh uej uf fiends when they 
howl o’er the corpse , 25 

Of a man who has sold his soul to 
HeU. 

It tells the approach of a mystic form, 
A while coumer bears the shadowy 
spnte; 

Mo^e thin they are than the mists of 
the mountain, 

Wlien the clear moonlight sleeps on the 
waveless Uke. 30 

More pqie, his cheek than the snows of 
Nitliona, 

When winter rides on the northern 
blast, 

And howls in the midst of the leafless 
wood. 
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Yet when the fierce swell of the tempest 
is raving, 

And tfie whirlwindsjiowl in th^ caves 
of Inisfallen, , 35 

Still secure mid'*the wildest whr of the 
shyi 

The phantom Sourser scours tte waste, 
And his rider hovrls in.the thunder’s 
roar. 

O’er him the fierce bolts of avengirg 
Heaven 

Pauafe, as in fearj to strike his head.. 40 
The meteors ot midnight recoil from 
hia figure, * 

Yet the ’wildered peasant, that oft 
passes by, ♦ 

With wonder beholds the blue flash 
through his form; 

And his voice, though faint as the sighs 
^ the dead, » 

The startled pefesenger shudders to 
hear, ’ 45 

More distinct than the thunder’s wildest 
roar. * * 

Then does the dragon, who, chained in 
the caverns 

To eternity, curses the champion of 
Erin, 

Moan and yell loud at the lone hour of 
midnight, ‘ 

And twine hia vast wreaths j'ound t|he 
forms of the daemons; ,50 

Then in agoiw roll his death ^wimmm^ 
eyebaUs, % 

Thou^ ’wildered by d®th, yet never 
die! 

Then he shakes from his skeleton folds 
the nightmare, 

Who, shrieldng in agony, seek the 
couch 

Of some fevered wretch who courts 
sleep in vain; ,55 

Then the tombless ghosts of the guilty 
dead * 

In horror pause on the fitful gale. 

They float on the swell of the* eddying 
iem^t. 

And scared seek the oaves of gigan* 
tic • • • ^ * 

Where tiieir thin forms pour unearthly 
sounds * 


On the blast that sw'^e^s the breast of 
the lake, 

And mingles 1^ swell with the moon¬ 
light air. ' • 

MEL0Dy’*70 a scene of. 

.FORMER TIMES 

Art thou indeed forever gone, 

Forever, ever, lost to me? 

Must this poor bosom beat alone, 

Or boat at all, if not for thee? 

Ah! why was love to mortals given, 5 
To lift them to the height of Heaven, 

Or dash them to the depths of Hell? 

Yet I do not reproach thee, dear I 
Ah, no! the agomes that swell 
’* This panting breast, this frenzijd 
brain, * , 10 

Might wake my -’s slumb’rlng 

" tear. 

Oh! Heaven is witness I did love. 
Ana Heaven does know I love thee still. 
Does know the fruitless sick’ning thrill, 
When reason’s judgement vainly 
strove 15 

To blot thee from my memory; 

But which might never, never be. 

Oh! I appeal to that blest day 
When passion’s wildest ecstasy 
Was coldnessito tbe«)v 3 > 31 knew, 2u 

When every sorrow sunk away. 

Oh' I Ijad never hlreij before, 

But now those blisses are no more. 

And now I cease to live again, 

I do not blame tlieh, loVe; ah, no! 25 
The breast that feels this angujished woe 
Throbs for tby happiness alone. 

[Two years of speechless bliss are gone, 

^ thank thee, dearest, far the dream. 

’Tia ,night-*what faint and distant 
* scream 30 

Comes on the wild and fitful blast? 

It moans for pleasures that are past. 

It moans for ^ys thali are gone by. 

Ohi l^ging bouF|i, how slow you fly! 

I seie a dark and lengthened vale, 35 
The black view clcses with the tomb; 
But darke^is the lowering gloom 


In visiondd slumbet for awhile 
I seem again to share thy smile. 


40 
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> fl. 

I seem to hang upon thy tone. 

Again you say, ‘ Confide in mo, 

For I am tluno, and thine alone, 

And thine must eve:, ever be.’ 

But oh! awak’ning stil^apow, 45-' 
Athwart my enanguished senses flew 
A fiercer, deaiHier"agony! 

[End of Posthumovs Fragments of 
Margaret Ntdiolson ] 

STANZA FROM A TRANSLA¬ 
TION OP THE MARSEIL¬ 
LAISE HYMN 

[Published by Fonnan, P. IF. ofP. B. 8 ., 
1876; dated 1810 .] 

Tbbmblb, Kings despised of man! -r 

Ye traitors to your Country, 

Tremble I Your parricidal plan 
At length shall meet its d 4 tmy .... 
We all are soldiers fit to fight, 5 

But if we sink in glory’s night 
Our mother Earth will give ye new 
The brilliant pathway to pursue 
7 /hich leads to Death or Victory... 

BIGOTRY’S VICTIM 
[Published (without title) by Hogg, 
Life of Shelley. 1868 : dated i 809 - 10 . 
The title is RossftAi’s ( 1879 ).] 

I 

Dabbs the lama, most fleet of the sons 
of the wind. 

The lion to rouse from his skull- 
covered lolx» 

When the tiger approaches can the fast- 
iieeting hind 

Repose trust in his footsteps of air? 
No! Abandoned he sinks in a trance of 
despair, 5 

The monster transfixes his prey. 
On the san<LflowB his hfe-bloi^ 
away; 

Whilst India's rocks to his death-yells 
reply, ^ ^ 

l^trocting the horrible harmony, 
n' 

Yet the fowl of the desert, when danger 
encroach^ lO 

DarcA fearless to petiah deluding her 
brood. 


Though the fiercest of cloud-piercing 
tyrants approaches 
a Thir|ting—ay, thirsting for blbod; 
And demands, like mankind, his 
'brother for f6od; 

Yet more lement, more gentle 
fhan they; ' IS 

For hunger, not glory, the prey 
Must perish. Revenge does not howl 
i in the dead. 

Nor ambition with fame crown the 
murderer’s head. 


in 

Though weak as the Isma that bounds 
on the mountains, 

And endued not with fast-fleeting 
footsteps of ai,r, 20 

Yet, yet will I draw from the purest of 
fountoms, 

Though a fiercer than tiger is there. 

Though, more dreadful than death, it 
< scatters desp&ir, 

Though its shadow eclipses the 
day, 

And the darkness of deepest 
dismay 25 

Spreads the influence of soul-chilhng 
terror'around. 

And lowers on the corpses, that rot on 
the ground. 


They came to »he fountain to draw 
from its stream ^ 

Waves too pure, too celestial, for 
mortals to see; 

They bathed for awhile in its silvery 
beam, 30 

Then perished, and perished like 
me. 

For in vain from the grasp of the Bigot 
I flee; 

The most'tenderly loved of my 
''scul 

Are slaves to his hated control. 
He pursues me, he blasts me! ’Tis in 
vain that I fly: 35 

What remains, but to curse him,—to 
, curse him and die? 
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ON AN ICT.CLE THAT CLIj'NG 
TO THE QRASS OF .A 
GRAVE ’ . 

j 

[Published (without title) by Hogg, 

Life of 8 heU(^, 1858 ; dated 1809 - 10 . 

The poem, with title as abive, is in-’ 

eluded in the Esdaile MS. Book.}i 

‘ I 

Oh! take the pure gem to where 
• southerly breezes, 

Waft repose to some bosom as faith¬ 
ful as fair, • 

In which the warm current of love 
never freezes, • 

As it rises unminglod with selfishness 
there„ 

^Vhich, unt^nted by pride, unpol¬ 
luted by care, . 5 

Might dissolve the dim icedrop, might 
bid it arise, * 

Too pure for these regions, to gleam in 
the skies. a 

n 

Or where the stem warrior, his country 
defending. 

Dares fearless the dark-rolhng battle 
to pour, j 

Or o’er the fell corpse of a dread tyrant 
bending, * * 10 

Where patriotism red With his gu’ilj^- 
reekit^ gore 

Plcaits Liberty’s iflag) on the s&ve- 
peopled shore, 

With victory’s cry, with the shqut of 
the free, ^ 

Let it fly, taintleses' Spirit^ to mingle 
with thee. 

. in 

For I found the pure gem, when, the 
day beam returning, 15 

Ineffectual gleailts on the snow- 
covered plain,t 

When .to others the wishe<?>-fer*'arriva| 
^ of morning 

Brings relief to long visions of soul- 
racking pain; , 

But regret is an insult—-to grieve is 
in vaini ^ 


And why sliould we grfeve that a spirit 
so fair 20 

Seeks Heaven to mix with its own 
kindred there? • 

.» J IV 

But still ’twas soipe Slpirit of kindness 
descending' 

To share in the load of mortality’s 
woe, 

Who over thy lowly-built sepulchre 
bending 

Bade sympathy’s tendercsi teardrop 
to flow. ' 25 

Not for thee soft compassion celes¬ 
tials did know, 

^ut if angels can weep, sure mon may 
repine, 

May weep in mute grivjf o’er thy Ipw- 
la'j'shrine. 

t 

And did I then say, for the altar of 
glory. 

That the earliest, the loveliest of 
flowers I’d entwine, *50 

Though with millions of blood-reeking 
victims ’twas gory, 

Though the tears of the widow pol¬ 
luted its slmne, < 

Though a*w)und orphans, the 
fatherless pine? 

Oh! Fame, all thy glories I’d 3neld for 
h tear 

To shed on the grave of a heart so 
sincere. • ’ 35 

, LOVE .» 

[Published (without title) by Hogg, 
fjife of Shelley, 1858 ; dated 1811 -* The 
title is Rossetti’s ( 1870 ).] 

Why is it said thou canst qot live 

In a youthful breast and fair, 

Since thou eternal life canst give, 

Canst bloom^for ever there? - 4 
Sincewithenng pin no power possessed, 

Nor age, to blanch thy vermeil hue. 
Nor time’s dread-' victor, death, con¬ 
fessed, 

Though bathed with his poison dew, 
StiU thod retain'sf unchanging bloom, 
Fixed tranquil, even in the tomb. 10 
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And oh! when on ke blest, reviving, 
The day-star dawns of love, 

Each energy of soul surviving 
More Vivid, soars abave, 

Hast thou no’er felt a ra^tifrous thrill, 

" Like June’s warm breath, athwart 
thee fly, 16 

O’er each idea then to steal, 

^^Hien other passions die ? 

Felt it in some wild noonday dream, 
When sitting by the lonely stream, 20 
Where Silence says, ‘ Mine is the dell ’; 

And not a murmur from the plain, 
And not an echo from the fell, 

Disputes her silent reign. 

OK A FfeTE AT CAELTOK 
HOUSEr PEAGMENT 

[Published by Rossetti, Comfutite P. TT. 
of P. B. 5 ., 1870 ; dated 1811 .] 

By the mossy brink. 
With me the Prince shall sit and 
think; 

Miall muse in visioned Regency, 
Rapt in bright dreams of dawning 
Royalty. 

TO A STAR 

[Published (w?*J>-''ut’ titie) by Hogg, 
Life of Shelley, 1858 ; dated 1811 . Ihe 
title is Rossetti’s ( 1870 ).] 

Sweet star, which gleaming 0 er the 
darksome scene 

Through fleecy clouds of silvery radi¬ 
ancy fliest, 

Spanglet m light on evening’s shadowy 
veil, 

Which shrouds the day-beam from the* 
waveless lake, 

Lighting the hour of sacred love; more 
sweet " 5 

Than the expiring mom-star’s paly 
fires:— 

Sweet star! When , wearied Nature 
sinks to sleep. 

And all is hushed,—Jl, save the voice 
of Love, * 

Whqse broken murmurings swell the 
balmy blast * 

Of soft Favonim^ which at intervals 10 


Sighs in the ear of stillness, art thou 
aught but • 

Lvlling.the slaves of interest to rhjpose 
With that mild, pitying gaze? Oh, I 
would look ^ 

In thy dear beam till every bond of sense 
^Became eijJamourcd-^ i $ 

TO MARY^WHO DIED IN 
THIS OPINION 


[Published by Rossetti, Com'fieieP. W. 
ofP. B. 8 ., 1870 ; dated 1810 - 11 .] 

,i 

Maiden, quench the glare of sorrow 
Struggling in thine haggard eye; 

Firmness dare to borrow 
From the wreck of destiny; 

For the ray mom’s bloom revealing 5 
Can never boast so bright an hue 
As'that which mocks concealing, ■ 
And sheds its loveliest light on you. 
n 

Yet is the tie departed 9 

Which bound thy lovely soul to bliss? 

Has it left thee broken-hearted 
In a world so cold as this? 

Yet, though, fainting fair one. 
Sorrow’s self thy cup has given, 

Dream thov.’lt meet thy dear one, 
Never more to part, in Heaven. 16 
m 

Existence would I barter 
For a dream so dear as thine. 

And smile t^ die a martyr 
On affection’s bloodless shrine. 20 
Nor would I change for pleasure 
That withered hand and ashy cheek, 

Jf my heart enshrined a treasure 
Such as forces thine to break. 


a’TALE OP SOCIETY AS IT 
IS: FROM FACTS, 1811 
[Published (from Esdaile MS. with 
title as above) Igy Rossetti, Complete 
P. W. cf . B. S., 1870. Rossetti’s 
title is Mower and Son.] ‘ .1 

I 

She was an ag5d woman; and the years 
Which had numbered on her toil- 
' some way 
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Had bowed her natural powers to 
decay., * 

She was an ag6(^oman; yet the ray 
Which faintly glimmered’thrdhgh her 
startingj^rs, 5i 

Pressed into light by silent misery. 
Hath soul’s inperishable energy. 

She was a cripple, and mcapable * 

To add one mite to gold-fed IwKury: 
And -therefore did her spirit duply 
feel 10 

, That poverty, the crime of tainting 
stain, - 

Would merge her in its depths, never 
to rise again. 

II ■- 

One only son’s love had supported 
her. • 

She long *had struggled -with in- 
- ^rmity, ^ 

Lingering to human life-scenes; 

for to die, * 15 

When fate has spared to rend some 
mental tie, 

Would many wish, and surely fewer 
dare. 

But, when the tint’s bloodhounds 
forced the child 

For his cursed poyer unhallowed 
arms to wield— 

Bend to another’s will-'-become a 
thing : ' 20 

More sensrdess than the* sword of 
* battlefield—-j,' ^ 

Then did she fe^l keen sorrow’s 
freenest sting; ' 

And many years had passed ere*com- 
fort ^ey would bring. ^ 

ui 

For seven years did this poor wonian 
live 

In unpariicipated solitude. ^ 25 
Thou mightst have seen her in the 
forest rude , 

Picking the scattered ^eipmnts of 
its wood. ^ 

If human, thou mightst then have 
learnt to grieve. 

a8 grieve Esdail^ US. ; feel, 1870. 

)lfb'; miUed, 1870, ' 


The gleanings of ^rdJiarious charity 
Her scantiness of food did scarce 
supply. ‘30 

The proofs, of an unspeaking sor¬ 
row >iif^It 

WitSiin heP ghastly hollowness of eye'i 
Each arrow th«« season’s change 
she felt. 

Yet still she groans, ere yet her race 
were run, 

One only hope: it was—once more to 
see her son. , 35 

IV . 

It was an eve of June, when everv 
star 

Spoke peace from Heaven to those 
* on earth that live. ’ 

She rested oli th** moor. ’Twas 
sp«h an eve 

' When first her soul began indeed 
^ 'to grieve: 

Then he was here; now he is very 
far. 40 

The sweetness of the balmy evening 
A sorrow o’er her agM soul did fling, 
Yet not devoid of rapture’s min¬ 
gled tear: 

A balm was in the poison of the 
Btmg. *) 

This aged suff^STfor many a year 
Had never felt such comfort. She 
suppressed^ , 46 

A sign—and turning round, clasped 
William to her ^reastl 

V 

And, though his form was^wasted by 
the woe 

Which tyrants on their victims love 
to wreak, 

- '’Though his sunk eyeballs and his 
faded cheek ' 50 

dt slavery’s violence and scorn did 


Y^t did th^ woman’s bosom 


The vital fir»> seemed re-illumed 
wit]^ 

By this sweet unexpected welcoming, 
37 to tllose on eifrth that live EDdaik 
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Oh, ooQSUQko^ttion of the fondest 
hope 55 

That ever soared on Fancy’s wildest 
w?ng! 

Oh, tenderness that hfoundst so i 
sweet a scope! 

Prince who dost fride thee on thy 
mighty sway, 

When thm oanst feel such love, thou 
shalt be great as they I 

VT 

Her son, compelled', the country’s 
foes had fought, 6o 

Had bled in battle; and the stern 
control 

Which ruled his sinews and 
coerced his soul 

Utterly po*soned life’s unmingled 
bowl, _ I4 

And unsubduable evils on hind 
brought. '* j 

He was the shadow of the lusty child 
^Vho, when the time of summer 
, ^ season smiled, 66 

’Did earn for her a meal of 
honesty. 

And with affectionate discourse be¬ 
guiled 

The keen ''attacliiS of pain and 
poverty; 

Till Power, as envying her this only 

joy, ' 70 

From her maternal bosom tore the 
unhappy ^oy. 

» VII 

And noV cold charity’s unwelcome 
dole 

Was insuffio’entto support thepair; 

And they would perisbrather than 
would bear ’ 

The lAw’s stem slavery, and the 
insolent stare * 75 

With which law loves to rend the 
poof man’s soul— , 

The bitter scorn, the spirit-sruking 
noise 

Of heartless mirth whiqh women, 
men, and boys 

Wal^ in this scene of legal misery. 


TO THE REPUBLICANS OF 
NORTH AMERICA ■ 

[Published (from the Esdaile MS. 
with title las above) by Rossetti, Com¬ 
plete P. W. of P. B. 8 ,. 1870 ; dated 
pl 812 . R^^ssetti’s title is The Mexican 
Bevdution.] 

i 

BfEOTHiRS! between you and mo 
W'hirlwinds sweep and billows rpar: 
Yet in spirit oft I see 
On thy wild and winding shore 
Freedom’s bloodless banners wave,— $ 
Feel the pulses of the brave 
Unextinguished in the grave,— 

See them drenched m sacred gore,— 
Catch the warrior’s gaspirig breath 
Murmuring ‘Liberty or death!’ 10 

^9 

II » 

Shout aloud I Let every slave, 
Crouchmg at Corruption’s throne, 
Starlniuto a man, and bravo 
Racks and chains without a groan; 
And tho castle’s heartless glow, 15 

And the hovel’s vice and woe, 

Fade hke gaudy flowers that blow— 
Weeds that peep, and then are gone 
Whilst, from misery’s ashes risen. 

Love shall burst the captive’s prison. 

“ III 

' bid the sound 21 

Tuiough thy^si^^'r mountains ilng. 
Till each valley ^ile around 
At^tte blissful welcoming! 

And, 0 thou stem Ocean deep, 25 
'jChou whose foamy- billows sweep 
Shores where thousands wake to weep 
Whilst they curse a villain king, 

On the winds that fan thy breast 
Bear thou news of Freedom’s rest! 30 

fy * 

Can the daystax ^wn of love, 
Wheror^tl^e flag of war unfurled 
Floats with crimson stain above 
The fabric of a ruined world ? 

Never but to vengeance driven 35 
When the patriot’s spirit riiriven 
Seeks in death its native Heaven! 
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There, to desolation hurled, 

Widowed love, may watch thy bier,’ 
Balm thee with its dying tear. 40 

TO .iEELAND ; 

[Published, 1 - 10 , by Rossetti, Com- 
jiete P. W, of P. B. 8 ., 187 p; 11 - 17 ,„ 
25 - 28 , by Dowden, Life of Shelley, 
1887 ; 18-34 by Kingsland, Poei-tote, 
July, 1892 . Dated 1812 .] 

. * 

Bear witness, ^Erm! when thitm in¬ 
jured isle 

Sees summer on its verdant pastures 
smile, • ^ 

Its cornfields waving in the winds that 
sweep 

The billowy sfirface of thy circling deep! 
Thou tree whbse shadow o’er^ the 
• Atlantic g^ve 5 

Peace, wealth and boau^, to its 
friendly wave, 

its blossoms fade^ 

And blighted are the leaves that cast 
its shade; 

Whilst the cold hand gathers its scanty 
fruit. 

Whose chillness struck a canker to its 
root. » 10 

n 

I could ^tand ® 

Upon thy slmres, 0 Erm, and coulJ 
count’ ^ ^ 

The Billows that, Jn^tieir unceasing 
mvell, • 

Dash on thy beach, and every wave 
might seem 

An instrument in Time the giants 
grasp, IS 

To burst the barriers of Eternity. ' 
Proceed, thou gi&it, conquering and to 
* conquer; * 

March on thy loq^lv way I The nations 
fall 

Beneath thy noiseless foot^tepppyia- 
. tnids 1 

That for millenniums have defied the 
blast, ^ .20 

And lauded at Ughtmngs, thou dost 
crush to nought « 


Yon monarch, in hifioStary pomp. 

Is but the fungus of a winter day 
That thy light footstep presses into 
dust. , , 

^lou art a (conqueror, Time; all things 
give way 25 * 

Before thee but thq ‘fiypd and virtuous 
will’; ' 

The sacred sympathy of soul which 
was 

When thou wert not, which shall be 
when thoq penahest. 


ON ROBERT EMMET'S GRAVE 
[Published from the Esdaile MS. 
bhok by Dowden, Life of SheUqf, 1887 ; 
dated 1812 .] ■* • 

.k 



No flrump tells thy virtues—the grave 
where they rest 

With thy dust shall remain un« 
'polluted by fame, —* 

Till thy foes, by the world and by 
fortune caressed, 

Shall pass like a mist from the light 
of thy name. j 

When the storm-cloud that lowers o’er 
the day-beatn^s gone, 5 

Unchhnged, unextuiguished its life¬ 
spring will shine; 

liVlien Erin has ^eaiied with their 
memory to groan, 

She will smile through the tears of 
revival on thine. 

» * * 
TIJE RETROSPECT: CWM 
' ELAN^ 1812 , 
[Published from the Esdaile MS. book 
by Dowden, Life of SheUeyt 1887 .] 

A sc^B, which'mldered faAoy view^ 
In th^noul’s coldest solitude. 

With that same ipene when peaceful 
love. 

Flings raptpie’a colour o’er the grove, 
When mtuntain, meadow, wora and 
stream 
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With unalloying ^’ory gleam, 

And to the spirit’s ear and eye 
Are unison and harmony. 

The moonlight was my dearer day; 
Then would I wander far r wav, i ci, 

And, lingering on th8 "wila ^brook’s 
shore 

To hear its unremitting roar, ‘ i 
Would lora in the ideal flow 
, All sense of overwhelming woe; 

Or at the noiseless noon of night 15 
Would climb some heathy mountain’s 
height, 

And listen to the mystic sound 
That stole in fitful gasps around. 

I joyed to see the streaks of day 
Aj[>ove the purple peaks decay, a? 
And watch the latest line of light 
Jui^t mingling with the shades of night; 
For day with me was time o* voe ^ 
When even tears refused to flow; 

Then would 1 stretch my languid 
frame 25 

Beneath the wild woods’ gloomiest 
shade, 

And try to quench the ceaseless flame 
That on my withered vitals preyed; 
Would close mine eyes and dream I 
were 

On some remote qjjd fiiendless plain, 30 
And long to leave existence there, 

If with it I might leave the pain 
That with a finger cold and fear 
Wrote madness on my withering mien. 

It was not unrequited love 35 

That bad^ my ’wildered spirit rove; 
'Twas not the pride disdaining hfe, 
That^ith this mortal world at strife .. 
Would yield to the soul’s inward sense, 
Then groan in human impotence, 40 
And weep because it is not given 
To taste on Earth the peace of Heaven. 
’Twas not that i^ the narrow sphere 
W^ere Nature fixed m;^'wawa«ijate 
There was no friend or kindred dCar 45 
Formed to become that spirit’s mate, 
Whieh, searobing on tired pHon, found 
Barr«a and cold repulse around; 

Oh, |ol yet each one sorrow gave 
Neiy graces to the narrow grave. 50 


For broken vows had early quelled 
The stainless spirit’s vestal fiame; 

Yes! whilst the faithful bosom swelled, 
Then ftie envenomed arrow came. 

And Apathy’s unalteri^g eye 55 
Beamed coldness on the misery; 

And early I had leamedrto scorn 
The chains of clay that bound a soul 
Pantmg to seize the wings of mom, 
And where its vital fires weie bom 60 
To soar, and spur the cold control 
Which the vile slaves of earthly right 
Would twine around its struggling 
flight. 

Oh, many were the* friends whom fame 
Had linked with the unmeaning name, 
Whose magic marked among mankind 
The casket of my unknown mind, 6j 
Which hidden from th^ vulgar glare 
Imbibed no fleeting radiance tLere. 

My darksqpe spirit sought—it found 
A friendless solitude around. 71 
For who that might undaunted stand. 
The saviour of a sinking land, 

Would crawl, its ruthless tyrant’s 
slave, 

And fatten upon Freedom’s grave, 75 
Though doomed with her to perish, 
where 

The captive clasps abhorred despair. 

Tb^y could rot share the bosom’s feel- 
in®’ 

Which, passion’s overy throb revealing. 
Dared force on the'world’s notice cold 
•Thoughts of unprofitable moulf*, 81 
Who^^bask in Custom’s fickle ray, 

''Fit sunshine of suph wintiy day] 

They could not in a twilight walk 
Weave an impassioned web of talk, 85 
Till mysteries the spirits press 
In wild yet tender awfulness. 

Then feel within our narrow sphere 
How little j^et how great we are! 

But they might ^ne in courtly glare, 
Attracv rabble’s cheapest stare, 91 
'And might command where’er 
move 

A thing that beafs the name of love; 
They might be learned, witty, gay, 
Foreifiost in {aabiem’s ^t array, 95 
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On Fame’s emljlazoned pages shine,’* 
Be prinpes’ friends, but never mine! 

Ye jagged peaks that frovmsubnme, 
Mocking the biuhted scythe owTimo, 
Whence I would watch its lustre pale 
Steal from the \noon o’er yon|er vale: 

Thou rock, whose bosohi black And 
vast.1 102 

Bared to the stream’s unceasing flow,'* 
Ever ^ts giant shade dotli cast 
On the tumultuoMs surge below: . 105 

Woods, to whose depths retires to die 
The wounded Echo’s melody, 

And whither tinstone spirit beat 
The footstep of a wild intent: 

Meadows! whose green and spangled 
breast * no 

Thite fewed liralw have often pressed, 
Until the watchful fiend Dosj^air 
Slept in the soothing coohiess there! 
Have not your van^ beauties seei\ 
The sunken eye, the withering mien, 115 
Sad traces of the unuttered pain 
That froze my heart and burned my 
bram. 

How changed since Nature’s summer 
form , 

‘Had last the power my grief to charm, 
Since last ye soothed my spirit’s sad¬ 
ness, * ^ 12b 

Strange chaos’if a mingled madness! 
Changed!—not the ioatjiisome woihi 
that fed • 

In the d{!rk mansions of the dead, 

Now soaring through the fields of air, 
And gathering purest nectar there, 123 
A butterfly, whose million hues 
The dazzled eye of wonder views, j 
L ong lingering on work so strange. 
Has undergone so bright a change. ’ 
How do I feel my happiness? 130 
1 cannot ’tell, but they may guess 
Whoso every gloomy fdfeling §one., 
Friendship and passion feel aiOiie; 
Wh?^ mortality’s dull clouds 
Before afieotion’s murmur fly, 13^ 
Whilst the mild glance» of her eye 
Pierce the thin veil of flesh that shrouds 
The spirit’s inmost sanotuaij. 


0 thou! whose virtues latest known, 
First in this heart yet claim’st a 
throne; , • 140 

,\Vhose downy sceptre still shall share 
The gerjtle swh^ with virtue there; " 
Thou fajr in form, «nd pure in mind, 
Whose ardent friendship rivets fast 
The flowery band our fates that bind. 
Which incorruptible shall last 146 
When duty’s hard and cold control 
Has thawed around the burning soul,— 
The gloomiest retrospects that bind 
With crowns of thorn theTuleedingmind, 
The prospects of most doubtful hue 
That rise on Fancy’s shuddering 
, view,— 1512 

Are gilt by the reviying ray 
Which thou hast flung upon my daja 

. ^ 

FRAGMENT OF A SONNET 

TO HARRIET 

[Published from the Esdaile MS. 
book by Dowden, Life of Shelley, ISiJT; 
dated August 1 , 1812 .] 

Ever as now with Love and Virtue’s 
glow 

May thy unwithering soill not cease to 
burn, * •**» 

Still may thine heart with those pure 
thoughts o’erfiw 

Which force from mine such quick and 
warm retqrn. 

TO, HARRIET • 

’ [Published, 6 - 13 , by Forman, P. If, 
0/.P. B. 8., 1870 ; 68 - 69 , by Shelley, 
Notea Jo Queen Mah, 1813 ; and entire 
{fibm the Esdaile MS. book),by Dow¬ 
den, Life of Shelley, 1887 ; dated 1812 .] 

It is not blasphemy to hope that 
Heaven » * 

More liirfectly wil^ give those nameless 

» joys 

Which throb within the pulses of the 
blood 

And sweetpn all thsjb bitterness which 
Earth 

Infuses in the heaven-bom soul. 0 thpu 
f 
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Whose dear love gleamed upon the 
• gloomy path 6 

Which this lone spirit travelled, drear 
and cold, i ^ 

* Yet swiftly leading to tfidje awful limits 
Which mark the OQiinds of Time and 
of‘the space <•> 

When Time shall be no more; wilt thou 
not turn 10 

Those spirit-beaming eyes and look on 
me, 

Until I b'b assured that Earth is Heaven, 
And Heaven is Earth?—will not thy 
glowing cheek. 

Glowing with soft suffusion, rest on 
, mine, n 

And breathe magnetic sweetness 
through the frame iS 

Of mycorporeal nature, thro^h the so)il 
Now knit with these fine fibres? I 
would give 

The longest and the happiest day that 
fate 

HaS marked on my existence but to feel 
One soul-reviving kiss ... 0 thou 
most dear, 20 

’Tis an assurance that this Earth is 
Heaven 

And Heaven the^flbw® of that un¬ 
tainted seed 

Which springeth here beneath such 
love as ouis. 

Harriet! let death all mortal ties dis¬ 
solve, <■ 

But ours shall not be mortal! Th^ 
ocfid hand ^ 25 

Of Time may chill the love of earthly, 
minds ^ 

Half frozen now; the cfrigid inter¬ 
course ^ i, 

Of common souls jives but a summer’s 
day; ' 

It dies, where it arose, upon this earth. 
But ours? oh, ’ds the stretch of Fancy’s 
hope f-*. 30 

To portray its oont(inuanoe as now, e 
Warm, tranquil, spirit-l^ealing; nor 
when 8^56 

Has tempered theee wild ec&tasies, and 
*' given 

Aaobe^ tinge to the luxurious >glovf 


Which blazing on devotjon’s pinnacle 
Makes virtuous passion supersede the 
frpower ‘ 36 

Of reason; nor when Ijfe’s aestival sun 
To deepOT manhood shall have ripened 

U^i (J> 

Nor wheh some years have added judge- 
ment’s'store 

To all thy woman sweetness, all the fire 
V/hich throbs m thine enthusiast heart; 

not then , 41 

Shall holy friendshipr(for what other 
name t 

May love like ours assume?}, not even 
t|ien 

Shall Custom so corrupt, or the cold 
forms 

Of this desolate world sd harden us, 45 
As yrhen we think of the dear love that 
binds ^ 

Our souls in soft communion, while we 
know 

Each other’s thoughts and feelings, can 
we say 

Unblushingly a heartless compliment, 
Praise, hate, or love with the unthink¬ 
ing world, 50 

Or dare to cut the unrelaxing nerve 
That knits our love to virtue. Cah 
those eyes. 

Beamingwith mildest radiance on my 
hqafb 

To purify its purity, e’e* bend 
Tij soothe iti Vice or consecrate its 
fears? ” 55 

Ne^er, thou second Self! Is confidence 
So vain in virtue that I learn to doubt 
The mirror even »f Truth ? Dark flood 
of Time, 

Roll as it listeth thee; I measure not 
By month or moments thy ambiguous 
' course. 60 

Another may stayed by me on thy brink, 
And watch the babble whirled beyond 
^is ken, '* 

pauses at my feet. Th& sense 
of love, ^ 

!Qie thirst for action, and the im¬ 
passioned thought 

Prolong my being; if I wake no more, 65 
My life more actual liying will contain 
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Than some gray veteran’s of the world’s 
pold school, 

Whose listless hours^inprofitablf roll* 
By one enthusi^t feeling uniDdeemed, 
Virtue and Love! unbending I^rtitude, 
Freedom, Dev§tednesa and Purity! 71 
That bfe my Spirit consecrated to you. 

. SONNET ' 

TO A BALLOON LADBN WITH KNOT^ 

, LEDQB 

[Published fibm the Esdailer MS. 
book by Dowden, *Life of SkeUey, 
1887 ; dated August, 1812 .] 

Bright ball of ffame that through the 
gloom of even 

Silently tak^st thine aethcreal way, 
And with sui^assing glory dimm’st 
, e|ph ray • 

Twinkling amid the dark blue depths 
of Heaven,— • 

Unlike the fire thou bearest, soon shalt 
thou • 5 

Fade Uke a meteor in surrounding 
gloom, 

Whilst that, unquenchable, is doomed 
to glow 

A watch-light by the patriot’s lonely 
tomb; 

A ray of courage to the oppiiessed a^d 
poor; • , 

A spark, though gleamii^ on thi 
Jiovel’s hearth., (ij[0 

Which through the ^^ant’s gilded 
dpmes ^all roar; 
beacon in the darkness of* the 
Earth; , 

A sun which, o’er the renovated scene. 
Shall dart like Truth where Falsehoqji 
yet has beqp. 

SONNET 

ON LAT7NCHINO SOWf BOTTLES PILLED 
WITH KNOWLEDGE IN¥0 THE BRISTOL 
CHANNEL , • • 

[^ifblished from the Esdaile MS. 
book by Dowden, Life of Shelley, 
1887 ; dated August, 1812 .] 

Vessels of heavenly medicine! «inay 
the breeze 


Auspicious waft your dark green 
forms to shore; 

Safe may ye, stem the w]de sur* 

, rouni^ng lOa,; 

Uf the «'ild winrlwinds and the raging 

^as, 0 

■And on! if Liberty rer dnigned to 
stoop 5 

From yonder lowly throne her crown-, 
loss brow. 

Sure she will j^reathe around your 
emerald group * 

The fairest breezes of her West that 
blow. 

Yes! she will waft ye to some freeborn 

• soul 0 

Whose eye-beam, kindling as it meets 

your freight,* • ,10 

Her hq|#en-born fiame in suffering 

* ]jjarth ^11 light, 

UntM its radiance gleams from pole to 
pole, 

And tyrant-hearts with powerless 
envy burst • 

To see their night of ignorance dis¬ 
persed. 


THE DEVIL’S, WALK 

•A 

[Published as a broadside by Shelley, 

181 ^] 

* I 

Once, early in the mor^g, 

Beelzebub arose,* 

'With,care his sweet person adorning. 
He put on his Sunday olotues. 

* II 

He drew on | boot to Ifide his hoeff, $ 
Hftdrew on a glove to hide his claw, 
Itis boms were concealed by A Hraa 
Chapeau, * « 

And the Devil went forth as natty a 
Beau « • •» 

As |^Dd-street«ver saw. 

' fiF 

He sate him down, in London town, 10 
Before*earth’s morning ray; 

With a fayi^te iiqp he began to ohat, 
On religion, and scandal, this and that, 
Until ^e dawn of day. 
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17 Imps in attendapce were there 

And then to St. James’s Court he onthewjng, 

■vjrent, ^ 15 ' 5 ?hey (flapped the* pennon and twisted 

tlfe sting, y 
Clole by &e very Throne. 


And St. Paul’s Churcli he took on 
» his way; « 

He was mighty thic^k with eveiy Saint, 
Though they were formal and hot 
was gay. 

V 

The Devil was an agriculturist, 

And as bad weed§ quickly grow, 20 
In looking over his farm, I wist. 

He wouldn’t And cause for woe. 

VI 

He peeped in each hole, to each cham¬ 
ber stole, ** 

His promisingdive-stock to view; 
Grinning applause, he showed 
them his claws, ^ 

And they shrunk with affright ?ropi his 
ugly sight, 

Whose work they delighted to do. 

*-• VII 

Satan poked his red nose into crannies 
BO small 

One would think that the inno¬ 
cents fair. 

Poor lambkinsl.wete j?ist doing no- 
tiling at all 30 

But settling some dress or arranging 
some bull,' < 

But the Devil saw deeper there. 

VIII 

A Priesk at whose elbow the -Devil 
during prayer ^ , 

Sate familiarly, side by side, 
Declared that,' if the Q^empter wefe 
there, i' 35 

His presence he would not abide. 
Ah! ah! thought‘Did Nick, that’s a 
very stele trick, 

i^Jr w'itlieut tht Devii, 0 favourite of 


. 1 . 


X 


Ah! ah! thought Satan, the pasture is 

' good, , 45 

I My Cattle will here thrive better 
than others; 

They dine on news of Jiuraan blo6d, 
They sup on the groans of the dying 
and dead,* 

And supperless never will go to bed; 
Winch will make'them fat as their 
brothers. 50 

XI 

Fat as the Fiends r that feed on 

* blood, 

Fresh and warm from the fields of 
SpUm, 

Where Ruin ploughs her gory 

* way, 

\^Tiere the shoots of earth are nipped 
m the bud, 

Where Hell is the Victor’s prey, 55 
Its glory the meed of the slam. 

c XII 

Fat—as the Death-birds on Erin’s* 
f sh&re, 

jThat glutted themselves in her dearest 
gore, 

'■ And flitted Hund Castlereagh, 
When they shatched the Patriot’s 
heart, that his grasp ^ 60 

torn from its widow’s maniac 
clasp, • 

And fled at the dawn of day. 
xiij 


Faji—as the Reptiles of the tomb. 
That riot in corruption’s spoil. 

That fret their little hour in gloom, 65 
( • And creep,^d live the while. 

Li your carri^e you would nok * * xiv ' . 

ride. ' Fat as that Prince’s maudlin brain, 

IX Which, addled by some gilded toy, 

Satan next saw a l^rainlesl j^png, 40 Tired, gives his'sweetmeat, and again 
Whose house was as hot as his own; I Cries for it, like a humoured boy. 70 

55 Where «, Komtti ; When 1813 . * 
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XV I 

For hejs fat,—his waistcoat gay, ’ 
When strained upon«a leve^ day^ • 
Scarce meets across his.princely 
paunch;* • 

And pantalooij^ are like half-moons •’ 
Upon each brawny haunch. 75 

XVI * • 

How vast his stock of calf! when plenty 
Had filled his empty head and hean, 
Enough to satiate foplings twenty, 
Could make •his pantaloon seams 
start. • 

XVII 

The Devil (wh# sometimes (g called 
Nature), 80 

For men of power provides thus 
well, • . 

Wliilst every change and every feajure, 
*i’hcir^reat original can tell. 

xmi • 

§atan saw a lawyer a viper slay, 84 
That crawled up the leg of his ti,ble, 
It reminded him most marvellously 
Of the story of Cam and Abel. 

XIX 

The wealthy yeoman, as he wanders 
Ills fertile fields anjong, 

’ And on his thriving cattle ponders, 90 
Counts his sure gains, add hum% a 
song; • , •- 

Thus did tire Devil, through earth 
•walking, ^ 

Hum low a hellislfsong. 

XX • 

For they thrive well whose garb of|| 
gore • , 

Is Satan’s choicest livery, 95 

And they thrive w'ell who from the pdbr 
Have snatchedTthe bread of penury, 
And heap the houseless wande/er’s 
g^ore • 

On the rank pile o^uxury. 

XXI • • • 

tfni AAA % , 

Tl^Sishops thrive, though they are big;] 
!nie Lawyers thrive, though 1h,ey are 
thin; . 101 

For every gown, and every wig, 

Hides the safe thrift of Hell within. 


\ 


4 . • 

XXII 

Thus pigs were never counted clean. 
Although they dine on finest com;’ 
And cormorants%.re sin-like leftn, 106 
• Although *yiiy eat from night to^ 
morn. 

, • xfltiii • , 

Oh’ why is the Father of Hell in such 
glee, 

As he grins from ear to ear? •' 

Why does he doff his clothes joyfully. 
As he skips, dhd prances, and flaps 
his wing, , III 

As he sidles, leers, and twirls his 

sting, 

And dares, as he is, to appear? 

• • 

XXIV 

A statesmM passed—alone to him,» 

. The D#m dare his whole shape un- 

•over,. 115 

To thow each feature, every limb, 
Secure of an unchanging lover. 

XXV , 

At this known sign, a welcome sight, 
The watchful demons sought their 
King, 

And every Fiend of the Stygian night, 
Was in an msttnt on*the wing. 121 

XXVI 

Pale Loyalty, his guj,lt-steeled brow, 
Witl#^eathR of gory laurel crowned: 
The hell-hounds, Murder, Want and 
Woe, •* • 

Forever Imngenng, flocked around; 
From Spain, bad Satan soil^ht their 
food, 126 

’J'was human woe and.human blood! 

• XXVII 

Hark' the earthquake’s crash I hear,— 
Kings turn pall, Mid Conquerors 
start, 

Ruffians trembk in thftir fear, fjo 

FoJ^heir Satairdoth depart. 

X#VITI 

This day Fkmds give to revelry 
To celebrate their King’s return. 

And witlf delight itb Sire to see 
Hell’s adamantine limits bum. 135 
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XXIX 

But vtrere the Devil’s sight as keen 
As Reason’s penetrating eye, 

His sulphurous Majesty I«ween, | 
' Would find but littlo (fause fer joy. 

* xX'x • 

For the sons of Reason see 140 

That, ere fate consume the Pole, 

The false Tyrant’s cheek shall be 
Bloodless as his coward soul. 

FRAGMEIJT OF A SONNET 

Farbwell to North Devon 

[Published (from the Esdaile MS. 
brok) by Dowden, Lift of Shelley, 
1887; dated A^gusj^, 18 i 2 .] 


Where man’s profane an^ tainting 
hand * ^ 

Nature’s primaeval loveliness has 
marred, 

And some few souls of the high bliss 
debarred 

Which else obey her powerful com¬ 
mand; 

... mountain piles 5 
That load ir. gn^deur Cambria’s 
emerald<s"r>''s. 

ON LEAVING TiONDON FOR 
WALES 

[Published (?roirf the Esdaile MS. 
book) by Dowden, L%fe of Shellet/,* 
1887 ; dated November, 1 J 812 .] ’ 

Hail to thee, Cambria! for the un-f 
' fettered irind . 

Which from thy wilds even, now 
methinks I wl, ' 

Chasing” the ^louds that roll in wrath 
behind, 

«»4nd tightening tl^ soul’s laxest 
nerves to steeV < 

True mountain Liberty alod^ may 
heal 5 

Tbie pain which Costom’t obduracies 
bring, • 

And he who darbs in fancy even to 
steal 


pne draught from Snowdon’s ever 
sacred spring ' 

Biots f ut t|ie unholiest rede of worldly 
witnessing. 


And shall that soul, to selfish peace 
resigned, p 10 

So sodi foi^get the woe its fellows 

• share’ 

, Can Snowdon’s Lethe froln the free¬ 
born mind 

So soon the page of injured penury 
tear? * 

Does this fitfd mass of human 
passion dare 

To sl^iep, unhonouring the patriot’s 
fall, 15 

Or life’s sweet load in quietude to 
bear 

While millions famish even m 
Luxury’s hall,* * * 

And Tyranny, high raised, stem lowers 
on all? 

Nt), Cambria! never may thy match¬ 
less vales 

A heart so false to hope and virtue 
shield; 20 

Nor ever may thy spirit-breathing 
gales ^ 

Waft freshness to the slaves who 
^ daie to yield. 

fFor me' .••.. the weapon that I bum 
* to 'wield ( 

seek amic^thy^rocks to ruin J^urled, 
That Reason’is dag may over Free¬ 
dom’s field, / 25 

Symbol of bloodless victory, wave 
unfurled, , 

k meteor-sign of love eSuIg^t o’er the 
, world. 

• • • ^ a • 

Do thou, wild Cambria, calm each 
struggling thought; 

Cast thy sweet veil of rocks and 
woods between, 

Th&t*by the soul to indignation 
wrought p 

Mountains and delb be mingled with 
the scene: 

Let me forever be what I have been, 
But not forever at my needy door 
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Let Misery linger speeolxless, cale 
andleaft; » 

I am the friend «of the^ unf||end^ 
poor,— , 35 

Let me not mamy stain their tighteous 
cause i^ gore. 

THE WANDERING ^EW’S 
• SOLILOQUY * 

[Published (from the Esdaile MS. boolc) 
• by Bertram Dobell, 1887 .] 

Is it the Eternal Triune, is it He 
Who dares arrest the wheels of destiny 
And plunge me in.the lowest Hell of 
Hells? • • 

Will nob the lightning’s blast destroy 
my frame? 

Will not steel drink the blood-life 
• ^here it swells ? • 5 

No—let me hie ^ere dark Destruction 
dwells, • 

To rouse her from her deeply oavemed 
lair, • 

And, taunting her cursed sluggishness 
to ire, 

Light long Oblivion’s death-torch at 
its Same 

And calmly mount Annihilation’s pyre. 
Tyrant of Earth! pale‘Misery’s jackal 
Thou! , II 

Are there no stores of vengeful vio^t 
fate • « # 

Withjp the magazineaof Thy fierce h^te ? 
No poison in the*cl^ibs to bathe a 
^row • 

That lowers on Thee with desfforate 
contempt? ly 

Where is the noonday Pestilence that 
slew 

The myriad soi^ of Israel’s favoured 
nation ? , 

Where the destroyiim Minister that flew 
Pouring the fiery tine of desolation 
Upon the league Assyrian’s attempt? 
\^ere, the dark Earthqu%ke-<iaemon 
who engorged zt 

At the dread word Eorah’s uncon¬ 
scious crew? , 

Or the Angel’s two-edged swoid of fire 
thstt urged * 


Our primal parentsnrflm their bower 
of bliss 

(Beared by Thine hand) for errors nbt 
their own* # 25 

Cy Thine oi]fni|cient mind foredoomed, 
foreknSwn ? • 

Yes' I«vould couet a ivin such as this, 
‘Almighty Tyrant! and give'thanks to 
Thee— 

Drink deeply—drain the cup of hate im 
remit this—I may die. 

EVENING * 

TO HAEEIBT 

[Published by Dowden, Life of SheUey, 

^ 1887 . Composed July 31 , 1813 .] 

0 THOU bright Sun! beneath the dark 
blue line * • 

Of w^dlm distance that subume 

* jlesceqdest. 

And, gleaming lovelier as thy beams 
decline. 

Thy million hues to every vapour 
lendest, • 

And, over cobweb lawn and grove and 
stream 5 

Sheddest the liquid magic of thy light, 

Till calm Earth, with the parting 
splen^ouiibright, 

Bhows hke the of a beauteous 
dream; « 

What gazer now with astronomic eye 

Could coldly count the spots within 
thy spher^J , 10 

Such were thy lover, Harriet, could 
• hefiv I 

The thoughts of all that makes his 
passion dear, 

* And, turning senleless froift thy 

^ • warm caress. 

Pick flaws in our close-woven hap¬ 
piness. • • 

« 

TO lANTHE - 
[Pufilished by Dbwden, Life of Sh^ey, 
1887 . Composqjji September, 1813 .J 
I LOVH t^ee. Baby! for thine own 
Bwqpt sake; 

Those* azure eyes, that faintly dim¬ 
pled chee^ 
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Thy tender fAm<), so eloquently weak, 
Love in the sternest heart of hate 
'■ might wake; 

But mo«3 when o’er thy fitful slumber 
bending , • f 

' Thy mother folds thee to he!- wake¬ 
ful heart, •* f 

Whilst 'love and pity, in her glances'] 
blending, 

All that thy passive eyes can feel 
impart: 

More.whensome feobleh nearaen ts of her, 
Who core thy weight beneath her 
spotless *bos0m, lO 

As with deep love I read thy face, 
recur,— 

&V»re dear art thou, 0 fair and fragile 
blosson^; , 

Pearest when most thy t^der traits 
express ^ « 

The image of thy mother’s loveliness. 


SONG FROM 

THE WANDERING .TEW 
[fublishod as Shelley’s by Modwin, 
Life of ShcUcy, 1847 , i. p. 68.] 
See yon opening flower 
Spreads its fragrance to the blast; 
It fades witlhn an iiour. 

Its decay t pwie—is'xast. 

Paler is yon maiden; 5 

Fastens her fe cart’s decay j 
Deep with sorrow laden, 

She sinks i^ dc^tb away. 


FRAGMENT FROM TII^: ' 
WANDERING 'JEW 

[Published as Shelley’s by Medwin, 
Ufe of Shmey, 1847 , i. p. 66.] 

The Elements respect their Maker’s&cal <' 
Still like thescath^ pine tree’s height, 
Braving the tempests of the night 
Have I ’soaped ihe flickering flame. 

Lite the scathecT’pino,'which a njonu- 
ment stands * « 5 

Of faded grandeur, which the brands * 
Of the tempest-shaken aijr 
Have riven on the desolate,heath; 

^et it stands majestic even ui^death, 
rears its \md fonn there. 10 


.TO THE QUEEN OF MY 
HEART 

• [PiiWiahed as Kelley’s by Medwin, 
The Sheltey Papers, and by Mrs. 
Shelley, T. W., 1839 , 1st ed.; after¬ 
wards suppressed as of doubtful au¬ 
thenticity.] 

f ' I 

StiAtiL we roam, my love, 

To the twilight grove, 

Wlien the moon is rising bright;. 

Oh, I’ll whisper*there, 

In the cool«iight-air, 5 

Wliat I dare not in broad daylight I 
• n * 

I'll tell thee a part 
Of the thoughts that start 
To being when thou ^r£ nigh; 

, And thy beauty, more bright 10 
Tlian the stars* soft ligh^, * 
Shall 8e»m as a weft from the sky. 
in 

'* When the pale moonbeam 
Oil tower and stream 
Sheds a flood of silver sheen, 15 
How I love to gaze 
As the cold ray strays 
O’er thy face, my heart’s thi oned queen! 
' IV 

Wi[ti thou roam with me 
' To the restless sea, 20 

♦ And linger upon the siq^'p, 

^ Ancl list to„the flow 

Of the below * 

How they toss and roar and jeap ? 

t V 

Those boiling waves, 25 

« And the storm that raves 
At night o’er their foaming crest, 

' Resemble the ^rife 
That, from earnest life, 

Tiie passions have waged in my 
breast. • 30 

OL,come then, and rove 
To the sea or the grove* 

Wlien the moon U rising bright; 

And m whisper there, 

In the cool night-air, 3$ 

Wh^t I dare not in broad daylight. 
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ON THE TEXT^Al^D 

In the c|pe of every peem piib- 
lished^untig Shelley’s *lifetiine, 
the te:^ §f this edition is based 
upon that of the editio^ prinaps 
or earliest issue. Wherever^ our 
text deviates verbally from this 
exemplar, the word or words 8f 
the ediho pi'inceps will be found 
recorded iii a footnote. In lijre 
manner, wherenpr the text of the 

f ioems &8t printed by Mrs. Shel- 
ey in the ^odhumous Poems of 
1824 or the Poetical W<nhs of 
1839 is modified by MS. authority 
or otherwise, the reading of the 
earliest pnftted text has been sub¬ 
joined in a^footnote. Shelfcy’s 
punctuation—or what^ may be 
presumed to be his—has been re¬ 
tained, save in the case of e^j^ors 
(whether of the transcriber or 
the printer) overlooked in the 
revision of the proof-sheets, and 
of a few places where the point¬ 
ing, though certainly or seemingly 
Shelley’s, tends t^ obscure the 
sense or grammatical construction. 
In the following notes 1;he mote 
important textual difficulties atc^ 
briefly dfticussed, and the read¬ 
ings embodied ifftl^ text of Alia 
edition, it is hofled, sufficiently 

{ 'usVified. An attempt has ^^Iso 
»een made to record the original 
punctuation where it is here de-' 
parted from, * 

(li^ Page 1. 

THE DAEMON OP THE 
. WOELI>: Past I 

l^e following paragraph, relat¬ 
ing to this poem, closes, 8h^ley’s 
freface to AlastoTy etc., 1816:' 
—*The Fragment entitled The 
Daemon of the fForld is a de¬ 
tached p^ of a po^ which 
the aqthor does not intenif for 

V 


ITS PUNCTUATION 

publicatioi^ f he metre in ^hich 
it is pomposi^ IS that of Samson 
Agonistea and the Italian pastoral 
diamiP, and may oe cftnsidm'ed as 
the natural measure into which 
oetical conceptions, expressed in 
armonious language, necessarily 
faU.’ 

(2) Page 2. • 

Lines 56, 112, 184f 288. The 

’ editor has added a comma at the 
end of these lines, and a period 
ifor the comma of 1816) after by, , 
1. 279. 

(3) PaTje 4.* 

^ Lineqr^7, 168 The ed. prin. 
has a.commA after And, 1. 167, 
an'8 heaven, 1. 168. 

(1) Page 7. 

THE DAEMON OF THE- 
WORLD: Pabt II 

Printed by Mr, Forman from 
a copy in his possession of Queen 
Mab, corrected ||y Shelley’s haiid. 
See The ShUley LA^siry, pp. 36- 
44, for a detailed history and de¬ 
scription of this dopy. 

(2) Page 10. 

Lines 436-43^ Mr. Forman 
prints:— 

Which frpm the eidiauatldh lore 
of human weed 

^ Draws on the mrtu<ms mind, thfl 
thoughts that rise 

• time-destroying it\finiteness, 
gift, etc. * ^ • 

Our text exhibits both variants 
—lore for ‘store,’ aM Dawns toi^ 
‘ Dr»ws ’—fouSi^in Kelley’s note 
on ffie corresponding passage of 
Qtmn Mab (viiiw 204-206). See 
editor’s note on this passive. 
Shelley's oomma after ir^/vnUeness, 

1. 438, ts omitt^ as tending to 
obscure the construction. 
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NOTES m ‘THE TEXT 


(1) Va(Jb 14 

ALASTOR; OR 

Tllf SPIRIT Of SOLITUDE 

Preface. For t]j|e »concluding ( 
paragi.iph see editor's note*{l) on 
'fhe IJaemon. of World : T'arfc I. 

(2) Page 20. 

Conducts, 0 Sleep, to thy, etc. 

(1. 219) 

The Shelley texts, 1816, 1824, 
1839, have Conduct here, which 
Forman ancl Dowden retain. The 
suggestion that Shelley may have 
written ‘death’s blue vaults’ (1. 

’ 216) need not, in the face of ‘ thft’ 
dark gate »of dt''ath ’ (1. 211), be 
"seriously considered Conduct 
must, therefoie, be regwded as tu 
fault in grammar. That Sheyey 
actually wrote Conduct is not im¬ 
possible, for his grammar is not 
seldom faulty (see, for instance, 
** Revolt of Islam, Ded^caUon, 1.60); 
but it IS most improbable that he 
would have committed a solecism 
so striking both to eye and ear. 
Rossetti acid Woodberry print 
Conducts, iTtie fkaal s is often 
a vanishing quantity in Shelley’s 
hiss. Or pqyltaps the composi¬ 
tor’s hand was misled by His eye, 
nhich may have di'opped on the 
words, CorMucVco thy, etc., seven 
lines above. 

(3) Page 22. 

, Of wave iguimn^ on wave, etc 

. ( 1 . 327 .) 

For ruining the text of P^W.f 
1839, 'both echb, has running — 
an overlodlced misprint, surely, 
^ rather than a conjectural emen- 
dation. For an eiaraple of fum¬ 
ing as an intraiwitive (“‘fttlling 
in ruins,' or, sifnply, ‘falling in 
streams’) see Pw'odiit Lost, vi. 
867-«69 

Hell beard th' insofferablenoise, 
Uell saw 


Heav’n ruining from Ileav’n, 

( and would have fled 
^ Affiighted, etc., 

Rutm|i^"in the sense of ‘stream¬ 
ing,’ ‘tiAiling,’ occuffe in Cole¬ 
ridge’s Melancholy: a Fragment 
(Sh by lime Leaves, 1817 ,*p. 262) — 
Where' ruining ivies propped 
' the rums steep— 

* Melancholy first appeared in 
The Morning Post, Dec 7, 1797, 
where, through an error identical 
with that here assumed in the 
text of 1839, running appears m 
place of ruimng-^tly) word in¬ 
tended,'and doubtless written, by 
Coleridge. 

(4) Page 22. ' 

Lme 349. With ftlr. Stoj^ord ^ 
Brooke, the editor substitutes here ' 
a colon lor the full stop which, 
in edd. 1816, 1824, and 1839, fol- 
lowi ocean. Forman and Dowden 
retain the full stop ; Rossetti and 
WoodbeiTy substitute a semicolon. 

(5) Page 26. 

And nought but gnarled roots of 
ancient, pines 

Branchless and blasted, clenched 
I wfeh grasping roots 
i * The unwUling sod. 

(11. to-532.) 
‘'Edd 1816,482^1, and 1839 hrf/e 
roots (1 530)—a*^palpable misprint, 
the^probable origin of which inay 
be seen in the line which follows. 
Jlossetti conjecfJures trunks, but 
stumps or stems may have been 
Shelley’s woid. 

(6) Paqk*^6. 

Lines 643-548. This somewhat 
involved passage's here repnpted 
exactly as it sitands in the ed. 
pnn.^, kaye for the comma after 
and, 1. 646, first introduced' by* 
Dowden, 1890. The construction 
and meaning {p*e fully discussed 
by Forman (P. W. of Shelley, ed. 
1876, vol. i. pp. 39, 40), Stopford 
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•and its punctuation 


Brooke {Poems of Shelley, G.T. 
1880, p, S23), Dobell {Alastm', 
&c., Facsimile Reprint^ 2nJ[_ ed^ 
1887, pp. xxii-xxvii), and Wood- 
berry {(^mmete P, W, qf*Shelky, 
1893, voT { p. 413). 

(1) Page 31. * 

TIIE.EEVOLT OP ISLAM 

The revised text (1818) of tint 
poem IS given hei e, as being that 
which Shell»y actually published. 
In order to reco»vert the text of 
2'he EevoU of Idam into that of 
Laon and CiMhnfl, the reader must 
make the following alterations in 
the text. At the end of the Pre¬ 
face add 

^ ‘ the personal conduct of cny 

Eero and llwoino, there is <»ne 
circumstance which was intended 
to startle the reader from the 
trance of ordinary life. It *ras 
my object to break through the 
crust of those outworn ojnnions 
on which established institutions 
dcYiend. 1 have apjiealcd there¬ 
fore to the mo.st univeisal of all 
feelings, and have efldeavoiired to 
strengthen the moral s^nso, by 
forbidding it to waste ^ts eneigiti 
in seeking to avoid actioVis which* 
are only crimes of.convention ^It 
is because theregreat a mul¬ 
titude of artificial vices that there 
are so few real virtues. Tllbse 
feelings alone which are benevo¬ 
lent or malevolent;, are essentiallji 
good or bad. The circumstance 
of which I spgak was introduced, 
however, merely to accustom mpn 
to that chanty and toleration 
whiqh the exlnbition of a practice 
widmy differing ^fom their own 
has a tendency to promo^ei. •No- 
stiHing indeed can be more mis- 

' The sentiments connected with 
and characteristic bf this circum* 
stance have no personal reference 
to the Writ^.—^[Shelley’s Note ] 


chievous than many actions, inno¬ 
cent in themselves, which might 
bring down upon individuals tho 
bigoted contempt and rage of^the 
mullitgde.’*** 

P. 6^, IT. xxi. 4 : • ^ 

•J had a little sider whose fair eyes 

P 59, II. XXV. 2 ■ 

To love ill hnman life, this sister 
sweet, 

P. G4, III. i. 1: 

IITittf thoMijhfs had swtty over my 
suters slumber 

P. 64, III 1. 3 : 

5s if they did ten thousand years 
outnumber • • 

P. 78,XXX. 6 : 

Und kfi it iKicani—’ticas her bro- 

• ihei ’sfaee — 

P 89, V. xlvii. 6 : 

I had a hi other once, hut he is 
dead!- 

P. 99, VI. xxiv. 8 : 

My own sweet sistei looked), with 
yoy did quail, 

P. 100, Vi 

The common blood which ran within 
our frames, • ^ 

P. lf)2, VI. xxxix. 6-9: 

With such close Sjjnipa^hies, for to 
each other 

Jlff.d high and solemn hop^, the 
gentle might 

Of earliest love, and all the 

• thoughts which smtither • 
Coldf, Evil's power, now linked a 

* suter and a brother. , 

P. 102, VI. xl. f: • , 

And such 18 Naiwe’s modesty, that 
those • • 

P.^15, Vm.iv. 9; 

Dream ye that Go§ thus builds for 
man t» solitude f 

P. 115, VIII. v^l: 

What then is God t Ye mock your¬ 
selves and give 
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P. H5, VflI. Ti. 1 : 

What thin is Goi? Some moon- 
^struck sophist^ stood 

P. 116, VIII. vi 9(9: f 

And that men say God Kas ap- 

S nnted Delkith i 

who scorn hia will to wt'eah* 
immortal wrath. 

P. 116, VIII. vii. 1-4; 

Men say they haw seen God, and 
*heardfrom God, 

Or known from others who have 
known such things, * 

And that hia will ts all our law, a 
rod ' ^ 

To scourge us into slaves—that 
Priests anti Kings 

P. 116, VIII. viii. 

And it is said, that God wUhpujiish 
wrong; 

P. 116, VIII. viii. 3, 4; 

And his red hell’s undying sncdces 
among 

Will hind the wretdi on whom 
he fixed a stain 

P. 117,tVIILj,xiii. 3, 4: 

For it is fgddrGod rtslea both high 
and low. 

And man i§ made the captive of 
his brother; ^ 

P. 123, JX. jjii. 8 : 

To curse the rebds. To their God 
fiid they * . 

P. 123, IX. xiv. 6 * » 

,By God, avd Nature, and Neces¬ 
sity. • ^ 

P. ,124, IX. XT. The stanza 
contains kn Iflies—11. 4-7 as fol¬ 
lows : ‘ 

There was me tendwr, and must 
ever be, » ‘ 

They said, even God, who, the, 
necessity 

Of rule and wronfhad armed 
against mcmkind^* 

Sis dave and hia avengir there to 
“ be; 


sP. 124, IX. xviii. 376 ; 

And Hdl and Awe, whwh in fhe 
heart,of matt 


Ts God itself; th^ Priests its 
dotbnfall knew, ^ 

' As day by day their odtah lovelier 

• grey^, 

Tilj they weri left alone within the 
fane; , 

* P. 133, X. xxii. 9: 

On fire ! Almighty God hia hell on 
earth has spread f 

P. 134, X. xxVi. 7, 8 : 

Of their Almighty God, the armies 
wild ' 

In sad procession: each among the 
train , 

P. 134, X. xxviii. 2.: 

0 God Almighty! thou alone hastmi 
power. 

P. 131), X. xxxi. 1: 

Anfi Oromase, and Christ, and 
Mahomet, 

P. 135, X. xxxii. 1: 

jBTe was a Christian Priest from 
whom it came 

P. 135, X. xxxii. 4: 

To quell the Hbd Atheists; a dire 
gue4 

4 P. 136, X. xxxii. 9: 

^ To wrecSi his fear of Gyd in ven- 

r-’ geance ofl mankind ,, 

P, 135, X. 4xxiv. 6 , 6 ; 
cradled Idol, and the sactifice 

Of God to God’s own wrath—that 
Idam’s creed 

P. 136, X. XXXV. 9; 

'And thrones, which rest on faith in 
God, nigh over^med. 

P. 136, X. xxxix. 4: 

Of God may be appeased.,. Me 
ceased, and they 

F. 137. X. xl. 6 : 

With storms and dvadows girt, 

God, alone, 

* P. 138, X. xliv. 9 : 

Am^ hud% I hark / Come they yett 
God, God, thine ^ourit near!’ 
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P. 138, X. xlv. 8: 

Men brou^t their atheist kindi%d 
* to appease • ^ * 

P. 138, X. xlvii. 6: ’ . 

27ie thii/j^oih of God’s throne, and 
‘li wlsjhe ! • 

P. 142, xvi. 1: , • 

Ye turn to God fof aid in ypur 
distress; 

P. 144, XI, XXV. 7 : * 

Swear by your dreadful God .’— 

* We sumar, we swear / ’ 

P. 146, XII. f. 9: 

Truly for self, thus thought that 
ChnstuM rrxest indeed, 

P. 146, XII. xi. 9: 

A wmcinj God has sent his other 
victim here. 

• P»146, XII. xii. 6-8: 

Will I stand up before God's golden 
throne, * 

And ci'y, ‘ 0 Lord, to thee did I 
betray * 

An Atheist; but for me she would 
have known 
P. 160, XII. xxix. 4: 

In torment and in fire have Atheists 
gone; , 

P. 150, XII. XXX. 4 : 
llow Atheists and Bepubticans can 
die * * • t 

(2) Page 39. ^ 

Atight hut a liffle^%lod, until re- 
.^ved by thee {Dedic. vi. 9). 

So Bossetti; the Shelley e!ld., 
1818 and 1839, ^ead clog, which < 
is retained by Forman, jDowdeni 
and Woodberry. Rossetti’s happy 
conjecture, cl!^, seems to Forman 
‘ a doubtful emendation, as SheUey 
may have used clog in its [dgura- 
tivwi^gnse of weight, eneumbra/nce.’ 
—Hardly, as hen, in a poetical 
%i\re: that would be*t8 ftse a^ 
'''’metaphor within a metaphor. 
Shelley compares his heart to a 
concrete object: if dog is right, 
the word must be taken in one 
or other of its two recog&ed 


literal senseu—‘a Sodden shoe,’ 
or ‘a block of wood tied round the 
neck or to the leg of a horse or 
a dog.’ Again,* it is of others’ 
•hearts, not ^^hjs own, that Shelley 
here deplores the icy coldness and 
weightij besides,* hovs couy. he 
*appropnately describe his heart 
as a weight or encumbrance upon 
the free play of impulse and emo¬ 
tion, seeing that for Shelley, above 
all men, the hesut was itself the 
mam source and spring|^of all fed¬ 
ging and action ? That source, he 
complains, has been dried up— 
its emotions desiccated—by the 
crushing impact of other hearts, • 
heavy, hard and ccold^ as stone. 

Uis heartjrhas become withered* 
«nd banUn, like a lump of earth 
pamh^ with frost—‘a lifeless 
clou.’ Compare Summer and 
Winter, lines 11-16 

‘It was a winter such as wheu,^ 
birds die 

In the deep forests; and the 
fishes he 

Stiffened in the translucent ice, 
which mab^ * 

Even tJCe %,ud cm4 dime of the 
warm lakes 

A wrinkled ctbd as hard as 
%nck;’ etc., etc. 

• The word revived suits well with 
, clod ; but what is a remved clog ? 

Finally, thb^first two lines if the 
following stanza ^li.) seem deci¬ 
sive in favour of Kos^tti’s word^ 

* If any one wonders how a mis- 
yiriift overlooked in *1818 could, 
after twenty-one ^ears, skill re¬ 
main undiscovered irf ^839, let 
him consider the case of dog i n_ 
Lamb’s parody on Sduthey's andT** 
Coleiidge’s DacMjls (Lamb, Letter 

to Cdei^e, Jul](|l, 1796);— 

Sorely grour Dactyls do drag 
along hmp-footed; 

Sad ierthe measftre that hangs a 
clog round ’em so, etc., etc. 
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Here the’mfeprint, dod, which 
m 1868 appealed in Moxon's 
edition of the Letters of Chailes 
LaV'bi has through five successive 
editions and undey rt.any editort# 
—including Fitzgerald, A.inger, 
and Macdeinald«'-held its ►ground 
evon*to the present day; and thls,^ 
notwitlistanding the preservation 
of the true reading, dog, in the 
texts of Talfourd and Carew Haz- 
litt.^ Here thenss the case of a 
palpable misprint surviving, de¬ 
spite positive external evidence of, 
its falsity, over a period of thirty- 
six years. 

' (3) Page 39. * 

And walked free, etc. {Ded. 

' vii. 6). 

Walked is one of Shelley’s occa^ 
sional grammatical laxities For¬ 
man well observes that vxdkedst, 
the right word here, would natur- 
* ally seem to Shelley more heinous 
than a breach of syntactic rule. 
Rossetti and, after him, Dowden 
rint walk. Forman and Wood- 
erry follow the early texts. 

(4^P4kGES 49) 4^3. 

I. ix. 1-7. Here the text 
follows the pimStuation of the ed. 
pi in., 1818, with two cxceiVions ■ 
a comma is inserted (1) after scale 
(1. 201), on* the^uthoiity of the 
Bodleian MS. (LococV), aa4 (2) 
after WA: (1. 205), to‘indicate the 
true construction, Mrs. Shelley's 
text, 1839, §ias a semicolon after 
plumes (1. 203), which Rossetti 
adopts. Forman (1892) departs 
from 'the jpoiifving of Shelley’s 
edition here, placing a period at 
the close ofolme 1^9, and a dash 
after blended (1. 200). 

(6) P^QB 43. 

WTiat life, what pomp, was, etc, 

, (I. xi. 1.) 

The ed. prim, 1818, wunts the 
commas here. 


- (6) Page 46. 

^ ... and notp 

*We qre eipharked—the mountains 
hang and froum ^ 

Over Ok starry deep thgf gleams 
* below, f. 

A vast apd dim expanse, as o'er the 
waves we go. (I. xxiii. 6-9.) 

\Vith Woodberry I substitute 
ftftei embarked (7) a d.ash for the 
comma of the ed. prin ; with 
Rossetti I restore to below (8) a 
comma which Irbelieve to have 
been ovei looked by the printer 
of that edition. 'SlmHey’s mean¬ 
ing I take to be that ‘ a vast and 
dun expanse of mountain hangs 
frowning over the stfirry deep 
that gleams below itf as wo pass 
over the waves.’ , • * 

• (7) Page 47. 

ils King, and Loi d, and God, the 
^ conquering Fiend did own ,— 

(I, xxviii, 9.) 

So Foiman (1892), Dowden; 
tlie ed. pun has a full stop at 
the close of the line,—where, 
according to ]^r. Locock, no point 
appeals in the Bodl, MS. 

; ' (g) Page 47. 

^Black-wifigM demon foiUs, etc. 

^ , (I. XXX. 5f.) 

The Bodl. MS. exhibits the 
requisite hyphen here, andi m 
golaen-pinioned (xxxii. 2). 

» (9) PioE47. 

j I. xxxi. 2, 6. The ‘ three-dots' 
point, employed by Shelley to 
incjicate a pause longer than that 
of a full stop, is introduced into 
these two lines dh the authority 
of the Bodl. MS. In both cases 
it repldbqs a dash in the ed. pnm 
' ceps. See list of punctual vari^ * 
tions below. Mr. Locock reports 
the presence ii) the MS. of what 
he justly terms a ‘characteristic’ 
coinfna after Soon (xxu. 2)« 
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•(10) Page 49. 
mine shooli hewath 
emotion. (I.Txxx^ii 


the 

. 9 ^ 


Fo^^iiofton the Bo(il.*MS. has '* MS., whei€,Mr. Locock reports, 
mmomn (Locock) perhaps tl^ there i.s a semicolon after shj (5), 


commot 
litter wo A liere. 


(11) pAcfte 49. ^ 

slumber fell on me:—my 
dt earns ivei e fire — (I. xl t.) 

• The dash after fire is from the 
Bodl. MS.,*~where, moreover, the 
somewhat misfeading but indu¬ 
bitably Shell^an comma after 
passion (edf pnn , xl. 4) js want¬ 
ing (Locock). I have added a 
dash to the comma after rowr 
(xl. 5) in orjier to clarify the sense. 

• (12) Page 60. • 

And shared in fearless deeds with 
evil men, (t. xliv. 4.) 

With Forman and Dowi^n I 
substitute heie a comma for the 
full stoj) of the ed jmnceps. See 
also list of punctual variations 
below (stanza xliv). 

(la) Page 50. 

The Spii it whom ^ loved, in soh- 
iude • 

Sustained his child: ^I. xlv. 4, 5 ^ 
The dmina here, in^ioitant as 
wiarknig the as well afPihe J 
rhythm of the passage, is derived 
frian the Bodl. MS (Lococ^). * 

(14) Page 61, ^ 

J looked, andt we were sad mg 
pleasantly, ^ 

Swift as a^loud between the sea 
and dcy ; , 

Beneath the rising moon seen far 

Mountains of ic% etc. 

(I.,x>rit. 4-7.^ 
Tlie ed. pnn. has a comma after 
sky (5) and a semicolon after away 
(6)—a pointing iollowed by For¬ 
man, iVwden, and Woodberry. 
By transjjosing these points (as 
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in our text), ho-v^ever, a much 
better sense is obtained; and, 
luckily, this better sense proves 
to bo that yieWed by the ilodl. 




a conftna after Ihooni(C), und no 
point whatsoever after away (G). 

(16) Page 51. 

Girt by the deseits of the Universe; 

a. 1. 4.) 

For the full stop at Uitiieise 
(ed. pnn.) Woodberrj*(1893) sub¬ 
stituted a semicolon, the point 
exhibited heie by the Bodl. MS. 

(16) Page 00. • 

Hymns which m% sou^ had woven 
to Freedom, sti ong • 

\, The so%0ce of passion, whence they 
nise, to’be; 

Triumphant stiains, which, etc. 

(II. xxvin 6 -8.) 
The efi. prin., followed by For¬ 
man , has passion whence (7). M i fT 
Shelley, F. W. 1839, both edd , 
prints: stronij The source of pas¬ 
sion, whence they rose to be Tnum- 
phant strains, i^ich, #tc. 

* (?7) PjisE 54 

But, pale, were calm with passion 
— thus subdued, etc. 

• (11. xhx. 6 ) 

With Rosset^ Dowden, Wood- 
berry, I add a comifta after But 
to,the pointing of the ed. prin. 
Mrs. Shelley, F. W., 183S, both 
edd , punts : But pale, were calm. 

—With passion thus^ubdued, etc. 

• (18) Pag»09. 

I Methought that grate was lifted, 

1 etc. * ^III. XXV. 1.) 

Shelley’s and Mrs. Shelley’s 
edd. have ga9e, whifth is retaindlT* 
by&^orman. fSut cf. III. xiv. 2, 

7. Dowden aq^ Woodberry fol¬ 
low Rossetti in printing grate. 

. (19) Page 77. 

Wherd^her own standard, etc. 

(IV. xxiv. 6.) 
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So Mrs. ShSley, P. W., 1839, ! 
both edd, 

^ (20) Pa9,e 92. 

Beneath whose spir^^which swayed \ 
in the red /awe, * (V. Kv. 6.) 

Shelley’s MWid* Mrs. Shelley’s 
edd. (1818, 1839) give red light 
liere,—an oversight perpetuated 
by poniian, the rhyme-words 
name (8) and frame (9) notwith¬ 
standing. With Eossetti, Dow- 
den, Woodberry, I print red/awe, 
—an obvious emendation pro¬ 
posed by Fleay. 

r (21) Page 96. # 

—tglien ffie waves smde, 

•As sudden eaiihquakes l^ht many 
a volcano-isle, \ , 

Thus sudden, unexpected feast tvas 
spread, etc. 

(VI. vii. 8, 9; viii. 1.) 

With Forman, Dowden, Wood- 
berry, I substitute after wle (vii. 
9) a comma for the full stop of 
edd. 1818,1839 (retained by Kos- 
setti). The passage is obscure ; 
perhaps Sh*lley lyi’ote Hift many 
a volcano-isle. ’ ^he pleiir becomes 
studded in an instant with piles 
of corpses, evprf as the smiling 
surface of the sea will somdvimes 
become studded in an instant with 
many isIandiS uplfited by a sudden 
shock of earthquake. , ^ 

‘ (22) Page 107. 

^I. vii. ^-6. The ed. prin ., 
punctuates thus:— > 

and words it gaw t 
Oestureit and li'jks, such as in 
whirkvthds bore 

^Which migh^ not he withstood, 
whence none cwSid save , 

All vAio approached their spikre, 
like some ecduf'- wave 
F eased into ihitipocds by chiasms 

beneath; ^ 

This punotusfiaon is retained 
Iff Forman; Bossetti, Dowden, 


TpE TEXT 

W^dberry, place a comma after 
gale (2) and Gestures (3), and— 
arioptifig t^e suggestion of Mr. 
A. 0 Bradley—enclose line 4 
(Which Inight .. . coutd ^"e) in 
purentheses; thusconstrj^ingtoWch 
, might not^he withstood and whence 
none could eaveus adjectival clauses 
qualifying whirlwinds (3)„ and 
Iming bore (3) as a transitive verb 
governing All who approached their ^ 
sphere (5). This, whu^ I believe' 
to be the true construction, is 
,,perhaps indicated quite as clearly 
by the pointing adopted in the 
text—a |)ointing moreover which, 
on metrical grounds, is, I think, 

K referable to that proposed by 
Ir. Bradley. I hava added a 
daslf to the comma after sphere 
(5), to indicate that 'it is Oythna 
herself (dnd not All who ap¬ 
proached, etc.) that resembles some 
calm*wave, etc. 

(23) Page 110. 

Which dwell in lakes, when the red 
moon on high 

Pause ere it imkens tempest ;— 

(VII. xxii. 6, 7.) 

JJere when the moon Pause is 
dicarly irAjgular, but it^sappears 
in^dd. 1818, 1^9, and is un- 
' doubtedly Shefiqyl phrase. Eos- 
<setti cites a conjectural emenfla- 
tionby a certain ‘C. D. Campbell, 
^Mauritius ’:— which the red moon 
on high Pours ere ii wakens tempest; 
but cf. Julian and Maddalo, 11. 
63, 64, 

Meanwhile the sun paused ere it 
should alight, 

Over the horizon of the mounty>m8. 

0 

—andi. Ib^nce Aihanase, 11. 220, 
* 221 :— ' • 

When the curved moon then lin- 
• goring in the, wed 
Paused, in yon waves her mighty 
ttoms to wet, etc. . 

f 

I 
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^ 24 ) Page 112 . 

—time imparted 
Suc^i power to the—I bjcam# /eo»- 
less-heated, etc. • 

• (VII. xlx. 4, 6.) 

With vSoodberry I replace with 


( 27 ) PAc/lSb. , * 
The ship fled fast tiU the stars 'gan 
to fail, 

And, round m^gaihered, etcf 
* , (Vlll.xxvi. 5 , 6 .) 

The ed. prin. has no comma 


fvitn fwwuucny A rwpAiiuw witu vw. 

a dash the coramaW. pift?t.)af(!br 1 after And (6). Mi-s. SSelley{1839) 


me(6) retained by Inrman, deleted 
by Ressetti and Dowdei^. Shel¬ 
ley’s (and Forman’s) punctuation 
leaves the construction ambigu¬ 
ous; with»Woodberry’s the two 
clauses are see* to be parallel— 
the latter being appositive to and^ 
explanatory ofthe formej; while 
with Dowden’s the clauses are 
placed* in correlation : time tm- 
jjarted sdch power to me that I he- 
cairn fearkss-heai ted. , 

( 25 ) Page 112 * 

Of love, vn that lorn solitude, etc. 

(VII. xxxA. 7.) 

All edd. prior to 1876 have 
lone solitude, etc. The important 
emendation lorn was first intro¬ 
duced into the’text by Forman, 
from Shelley’s revised copy of 
Lam and Ogthna, where lone is 
found to be turned into lorn Jay 
the poe^s own hand? ^ , 

K ( 26 ) BIg» 117 . •• - 

And Hate is thr<Aed on high witht 

' Fear her mother, etc. » 

(VIII. xiii. 6.^ 

So the ed, prin.; Forman, Bow¬ 
den, Woodberry, following tj^e 
text of Lacii and Oythna, 1818, 
read, Fear his mother. Forpian 
refers to X. xlii. 4, 5^ where Fear 
hgiUlgs as a fehiale, and Hate as 
‘her mate and*foe.’ But con- 
sii^ency in such mattar^whs not^ 
*one of Shelley’s characteristics,* 
and there seems to be no need 
for alteration here. Mrs. Shel¬ 
ley (1839) and Rossetti follow the 
ed. ptdnce^, * 


places a full stop at fad (6) and 
reads. All round me gathered, etc. 

(28) Page 123. 

Words which the lore of truth in 
hues of flame, etc. 

(IX. xii. 6.) 
The ed. prin., followed by Ros¬ 
setti and Woodberiy, has hues of 
|*^ac« [cf. note (20) above!; For-» 
man and Dowdan read nues of 
flame. Fw instances of a rhyme-^ 
word «jfcing double service, see 
TX. jtxxiv. • 6, 9 {thee . . . thee) ; 
Vl. iii. 2, 4 {arms . . . arms); X. 

V. 1, 3 (came . . . come). 

(29) Page 129. 

Led them, thus erring, from their 
native land; (X. v. 6.) 

Edd. 1818, 1839 read home for 
land here. All motlern editors 
adopt Fkf^’s [rhyming 

with band (8), sand (^]. 

(30) PaIji 141. 

Xl! xi. 7. Rossetti and Bow¬ 
den, following Mra, Shelley (1839), 
print writhed here. 

* (81) Page 151. « 

When the troad sunrise, etc. 

(XJI. xxxiv. 3.) 

When itfRossetti’s cj. (accepted 
I, by* Bowden) for Where (1818, 
1839), which Foignan and* Wood- 
berry retain. In 3fl., xxiv. 1, 
3ill. XV. 2 and XII. xxnii. ^ 
there is Forihan’s cj. for then 

(iwe). ’ 

(32) PtGE 152. 

*a golden mist did guiver 
Where Us wild surges with the 
loJfce tcere Uaded,— 

(XIT. xl. 3, 4.) 
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NOTES ON 

Where is fiolsefcti’s cj. (accepted 
by Foman and Dowden) for 
When (edd. 1818, 1839; Wood- 
berry). See also bst of punctual 
variations below. *,' ^ 

(33^ Pa^b 163. 

Our hark hung there, as on a line 
suspended, etc. (XII. xl. 5.) 

Here on a line is Iltissotti’s cj. 
(accepted by all editors) for one 
Ime (edd. 1818, 1^9). See also 
bst of punctual variations below. 

f 

(34) List of Functnal Variations. 

Obvious eirors of the press 
r excepted, our text reproduces the® 
punctuation of ^helley’s edition 
/1818), save where thjj^sense is 
likely to be perverted or oiiscured , 
thereby. The following list ghows 
w'here the pointing of the tcTt 
vaiies from that of the editio prin¬ 
cess (1818) which is in every in¬ 
stance recorded here. 

Dedication, vii. long. (9). 

Canto I. ix. scale (3), neck (7) 
xi. W hat life what power {!) xxii. 
boat, (8), lay. xxiii. em- 

balked, (7)^6eb*«i A •jcM (8, 9) 
XXvi. wmld (1), chaos: Lo! (2) 
ix\iu. life: (2)^ Own. (9) xxix. 
mil th, (6) XXX. language (2% But, 
when (6) XXXI. foumiations — 
soon (2), Icar-S* thrones (6), 
muUitude, (7) xxxii. /?«m€,^(4) 
xxxnif lightnings {S), ritruth, (6), 
brood, (5), heatis, (8) xxxiv. 
Fijend (6) xcxv. keep (8) xxxvii., 
mountains — (8) xxxViii. unfcfid, 
(1), woe: (4)j show, (6) xxxix. 
gladnesi, (6)^ el.fire, (1), coter, 

(5) , far {d) xlii. kiss. (9) xliii. 

^But (6) xjiv. men. (4), fame; 

(7) xlv. lowi (j4f xlvii. sky, 

(6) , axmy; (6) xlix. dream* (2) 

1. Jfniverse, (4), iLnguage (6) liv. 
blind, (4) Ivii. «wn*—Jfe (8) 
Iviii. (6) lx. tcmgue, (9}. 

Canto II. i. txkudi (4) 4ii. Yet 
fiatikring power had (7) iv. lust, 


'the text 

(6L vi. kind, (2) xi. Nor, (2) 
xi#. ruin. (3), trust. (9) xviii. 
fmend^{3) ^ xxa. thought, (&}, 
fancies (7)* xxiv. radiancy, (3) 
XXV. delh, (8) xxv? wash, (4) 
x?cviii. passion (7) 1/®* W 

xi|xii. which (3) xxxiii. blight 
(8), who*{H) • xxxvii. seat; (7) 
xxxik. not —‘ wherefore (1) ^ xl. 
gmd, (5> xli. tears (7) xliii. air 
(2) xlvi.^rc, (3) xlvii. siroA.e,{2) 
xlix. But (6). 

Canto III. i. dream, (4) iii. 
.^ihown (7), That (^) iv. when, (3) 

V. ever (7) vii. Ard (D xvi. Be¬ 
low (6) txix. ‘iy(4) ifxv. thither, 
(2) XXVI. worm (2), there, (3) 
xxvii. beautiful, (8) xxjriu. And 

(1) XXX. As (1). * 

Canto IV. n. fallen~We^(G) 
ill. ray, (7) iv. sleep, *(6) vm fed 
(6) x.*wide; (1), sword (7) 

xvi. chance, (7) xix. her (3), 
blending (8) xxiii. tyranny, (4) 
XXIV. unwillingly {!) xxvi, blood; 

(2) xxvii. around (2), as (4) 
xxxi. or (4) xxxui. was (5). 

C. 1 NTO V. i. fow, (6) ii. pro¬ 
found—Oh, (4)^ veiled, (6) in. vic¬ 
tory (1), face — *(8) iv. swim, (5) 

VI. spread,, (2), outsprung (6), far, 

(GJ, war, (8) viii. avail (6) 

X. weep; tents (8) lisi. lives, 
(8^ xni. beside (.1) xv. sky, (3) 

xvii. love (4) * e xx. IVhich (9) 
♦xxii. gloom, (8) xxiii. KingffQ) 

xxvii. known, (4) xxxni. ye f 
%^l), Othman —(3), xxxiv. pure— 
(?) XXXV, people (1) xxivi. 
w^ere (3) xxxviii, quad; (2) 
xxxix. society, (8) , xl. see (1) 

xlin light (8), throne. (9) 1. sfcies, 
(6) ii. Image (7), isles; all (9), 
amaze. When (9, 10), Jair. jl2) 
li. 1: will (16), train (16) ii. 2 : 
wert, *(S^ r li. 4 : brethren (1) 
ii. 5 : steaming, (6) Iv. creep. (9).* 
Canto VI. i. mapped (9) ii. gate, 
(2)* V. rout (4), voice, (6), looks, 
(6) vi. os (1) vii.pre»/, (1), 
isle. (9) viii. sight (2) xij. glen 

. ^ 

t 
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(4) xiv. almost (1), dismount¬ 

ing (i) ‘xv. blood {2) XXI. rjna; 
— We (3), word (3) xxu.^mf ^6) 
XXV. And,» (1), and (^), xxviii. 
buti^ t^ere, (8) air. (9)* 

xxxii.Wce;—(1) xxxvii.frames; 

(5) iliii. mane, (2), again^{*I) 

xlviii. Now (8) k. hut, (4) hv.* 
waste, (7). • 

Canto YII. ii. was, (9) •vi. 
dreams (3) vii. gave Gestures and 
’ (2, 3), withstood, (4), save (4), 
sphere, (5f vui. sent, (2) xiv. ! 
taught, (6), sought, (8) xvii. an^ 

(6) xvui. ovgn (5), beloved ;— (5) 
xix. tears*(2), which, (3)t, appears, 
(5) XXV. me, (1), shapes (6) j 
xxvii. And (1) xxvni. strength 
(1) JSKX. Aye, (3), me, (5) i 
x’ydii. pure (9) xxxvui. wracked ; « 
(4), cataraH, (6), 

Canto VIII. ii. and*(2) ix. 
shadow (6) xi. freedom (7), 
blood. (9) liii. Woman, (8)“^bond¬ 
slave, (8) xiv. pursuing (8), 
wretch! f9) xv. home, (3) xxi. 
Hate, (l) xxiii. reply, (1) xxv. 
fairest, (1) ixvi. And (6) xxviii. 
thunder (2). 

Canto IX. iv. hMs, (1), brood, (0) 
V. port — alas! (1) vtfi. grave (2) 
ix. with friend (3^, occupa^ons 

(7) , ovtfnumber, (8) • xn lai'^; 
^5), Words, m XV. 

aimed, (5), imse^. (9) xvn. call, 
(4) 'xx. truth (9) xxii. shaiest^ 
(4) ixiii. Faith, (8) xxviTi. con- 
ceim (8) xjcx. and as (5), hom 

(8) xxxiii. thoughts ;—C/om»(7), 

xxxiv. wdlingly (2) xxxv. ceased, 
(8) xxxvi. undight; (4). • 

Canto a. li. tongue, (1) . vii. 
conspirators (6), wolves, (8) viii. 
svides. (5) ii. bands, (2) xi.file 
dia{5) xvki. but (6) xix. 
brought, (5) X3^^. food (5) 

* XXIX. worshippers (3) xxxil. 
west {2) xxxvi./oce, (5) xxxvui. 
now / (2) xl, alone, (5) • xli. 

mom—at (1) xln. below, (2) 

xliii, dee^, (7), pest (8) * xliv. 


drear (8) xlvii. me !' they 

(9) xlviii. died, (8). 

Canto XI. iv. which, (6), eijes, (8) 
V. tenderness fl) vii. rekurn— 
the (8) § *viii. midnight — (1) 

X. nlidtttuSe (1) XI. cheeks (1), 

here *(4) Jii. c%me, give (3) 
xiii. many (1) xiv. arrest, (4), 

terror, (6) xix. thus (1) xx. 
Stranger: ‘ What (5) xxiii. 

Snto XI?. iii. and lijie (7) 
vii. away (7) vui. Fairer it 
seems than (7) * x. self, (9) 

XI. divine (2), beauty — (3) xii. 

own. (9) xiv./ear, (1), choose, 

(4) xyii. d&dh ? the (1) xixt 
radiance (3) • xiii- spake; (6) 

xxv. ihe% beloved; — (8) xx\4. 

tower{8 ) xxviii. repent, (2) 
^xix*. unthdrawn, (2) xixi. stood 
a winged Thought (1) xxxii. 
gossamer, (6) xxxiii. stream (4.) 

XXXIV.. sunrise, (3), gold, 

quiver, (4) xxxv. abode, (4) 

xxxvii. wonderful; (3), go, (4) 
xl. blended: (4), heavens, (6), 
lake; (0). 

pei»ce’atiwnase 

(1) PjlQE 157. 

I^nes 28-30. ^’he punctuation 
liei e (P. W., 1839) is supported by 
the Bodleian '%Iuch has a full 
stop at relief ([. 28), and a comma 
at chief (1. 30). The te3:4 of the 
Posth. Pdems, 1824, has a semi¬ 
colon at rdief and a full stop at 
chief. Tke oridnaf draft of llr29, 
36, in the Bodleiau MS., runs;— 

He was the cjj^ild of fortune and 
of power, * ^ 

And, though of a high race ttw 
orphan^i^, %tc. 

-^hich is dScisive in favour of 
our punctuati^ (1839). See Lo- 
cock, E^mination, etc., p. 51. 

. (2) Page 158. 

Which ume*and feed an ever- 
living vuoe ,— (1* 74.) 
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All the edU. Rave on for an, the 
reading of the Bodl. MS., where 
it appears as a substitute for hiSy 
the word origmallykwritten. The 
first draft of the line funs: Which ' 
nursed and fed his evMinng'woe. 
Wake, accordingly, is to be» con¬ 
strued as a transitive (Locock). 

(8) Pages 169, 160. 

Lines 130-169. This entire 
passage is distinctly cancelled in 
the B6dl. MS., where the follow¬ 
ing revised v.3rsion of 11. 125-129 
and 168-181 is found some way 
later on: — 

*Pnnce Athanase had one belovid ' 
friend, , 

An old, old man, wUh,^hair of 
silver white, 

And lips where heavenly 
woxdd hang and blend 
With his wise words; and eyes 
whose arrowy light 
Was the reflex of many minds; he 
filled 

Fwm fountains pure, nigh over- 
grown and 

The ^rit of^Pnn^e Athanase, a 
child; ■i’* ♦ ** * 

And soid-mAavMng songs of an¬ 
cient lore ^ * 

And philosophic wisdom, cleamand 
mild. 

And sweet and suhik talk they ever¬ 
more 

The pufU and the master [share], 
until 

Shqping that ufldminishahle store. 
The youth, as douds athwart a 
grassy hill * 

Outrun the windsAhat chase them, 
soon outrflri 

His teacher, and did teach with 
*^hative dtUl * ‘ ^ 

Strange truths amf new to tmt 
esoMrimeed rmni/, 

So [n they teere JVncncis, os few have 
ew hem * 

Who mark the extremes o/« l^e’s 
dkmdani span. 


words bracketed above, 
and in Fragment v. of our text, 
ai^ cancelled inthe^MS. (Locock). 

j (4) Page 160, 

And U^hting hope, etc. / 

“ •.(!. 162.) 

• Tlie word blighting here, noted 
as unsuitable by Rossetti, is can¬ 
celled in f-^he Bodl. MS. (Locock). 

(6) Page 160. 

She saw between the ^chestnuts, 
far beneath, etc. (1.164.) 

The reading of edd. 1824, 1839 
{beneath the chestnuts) is a palpable 
misprint.* ‘ 

(6) Page 160. 

And sweet and subtle Mk they 
evermore, * 

The pupil and the master, shaifd; 

(11.173,174.) 

So ed. 1824, which is supported 
by thg Bodl. MS.,—both the can¬ 
celled draft and the revised ver¬ 
sion : cf. note (3) above. P. W., 
1839, has now for they—a reading 
retained by Rossetti alone of 
modern editors. 

(7) PiGE 161. 

Line 19?. The ‘ three-dots' 
poiijt at stonM,is in the Bodl. MS. 

* Page 161. ^ 

. mes202-20» WieBodlMS.,* 
which has a comnJh and dash, after 
nighti^ale, bears out James Thom¬ 
son’s (‘B. V.’s') view, approved 

Rossetti, that tlR3se lines form 
"one sentence. The MS. has a 
dash after here (1. 207), which 
•must be regarded as ‘Equivalent 
to a full stop or note of exclama¬ 
tion’ (Locock). Edd. 1824,1839 
have a note of exclamation 
nightingpl^ (1. 204/ and a comma 
a4ter here (l.*207). 

(9) Page 162. 

Fmgrnentm{\l.^30--23I9). First 

K nnted from the Bodl. MS. by 
(r. C.*!D. Iiocock. In the space 
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f 


here left blank, 1. 231, the MS. 
has manhood, which is canc|lled 
for some monosyllable unkuo|ra 
—query, ipringf * * 

(lO) Page mi • 

And^ ^-buds burst under the 
loaves serene: — , (1.960.^ 

For under ed. 1^9 has bmeath, 
whieh, however, is cai^celled for 
under in the Bodl. MS. (LocoSk). 

y.1) Page 162. 

Lines 251-2^4. This, with many 
other places from 1. 222 onwardip 
evidently^acks Shelley’s final cor¬ 
rections. * 

■ (12) Page 163. ' 

Line* 269. According to Mr 
Locock, t*lie final text of tlijs line 
in*the BodJ. MS. runs.— * 

Exulting, while the*wide world 
shrinks below, etc. 

(13) Page 163. * 
Fragment v (11. 261-278). The 
text here is much tortured in the 
Bodl. MS. What the editions give 
us IS clearly but a rough and ten¬ 
tative draft. ‘ Tjie language con¬ 
tains no third rhyme to mountains 
(1. 262) and fountains (1. 2^4).’ 
Locock, Lines 270-Sff8 were^fifst 
printea by Mr. Locock. 

‘ (14)*Pa%b 163. •• • 

^ Line 289. For light (Bodl. MS*) 
here the edd. read bnghSt But 
light is undoubtedly the pgj^t 
word: cf. l.*287. InvestetK (1., 
286), Rossetti’s cj. for Investeth 
^24,183^) is found in the Ifodl, 

(16) Page 164. 

%JLines 297--502 {the darts .., un- 
mrmented). Bkrst printed by Mr. 
Locock from the Bo<ll.*MfS. ^ 

(16) Page 164. 

Another Fragment (.i). Lines 
1-3 of this Fragmeidi reapwar in 
a modified shape in the Bddl. MS. 


of Prometheus- Ornttiund, 11. iv. 
28-30 

Or looks which teU that while the' 
lips are cthn , 

And the coW, the spirit 
*wceps%oithm 

Ttjfirs like tfw sanguine meat of 
agony; 

Here the lines are cancelled— 
only, howeyei, to reappear iii a 
heightened shape in The Cenci, I. 
1.111-113 

The dry, fixed eyeball; the pale 
quivei'ing lip, * 

Which tells me that the ^irit 
weeps vnihm 

Teais billerer than the bloodf 
meat of Chi'ist ., 

0 (Garnett, Lococl#) 
/(17) Pages 166-164. 

• * Punctual Vaeiations. 

The punctuation of Prince Atha- 
nose IS that of P. W., 1839, save 
in the places specified in the noLes 
above, and in 1. 60 —where there 
IS a full stop, instead of the comma 
demanded by the sense, at the 
close of the line, ^ 

KOSAEIND^lN® HELEN 

(1) Rage 166. 

A sound from\here, etc. (1. 63.) 

Rossetti’s cj., thAve for thee, is 
adopted by ali^odern editors. 

. , (2) Page 170. 

And d%wn my cheeks fhe quick 
tears fell, etc. (1. 366.) 

The ^^ord fell il Rossetti'S cj. 
(to rhyme with td!^ 1369) for ran 
(1819, 1839). 

(3) ^g£*171. 

Lines 405-409. fhe syntoz 
here does nfet hang together, ffitf 
Siielley may^ave been thinking 
of this passage amongst others 
when, qn Sept. 6,1819, he wrote 
to Ollier‘In the Remind and 
Helen 1 see tlvBre are some few 
errors, which are so much the 
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worse becaujte\liey are errors in 
the sense.’ The obscurity, how¬ 
ever, may have been, m pait at 
least, j/iesigued • Hosalind grows 
incoherent before ^ireciking off 
abruptly. No satisfadtory efnen- 
dation has b^en pioposed. i 

(4) Page ];3. 

Where weary meteor lamps re¬ 
pose, etc. (1 651.) 

WithWoodbcrry Iregard Where, 
his cj.'for When (1^19, 1839), as 
necessary for the sense. 

(6 ) Page 175. 

TFi th which they drag from mines 
of gore, etc. 0-711) 

Ro.sseiti proposes yore for gore 
li^re, or, as bn aliernat^e, riiei'S 
of goi'e, etc. Tf yore oe^nght, 
Shelley’s meaning is; ‘With w.hich 
from of old they drag,’ etc. But 
cf. Note (3) above. 

. (6) Page 178. 

“IFTiei'e, hke twin vultures, etc 

(1. 932) 

TVhere is Woodberry’s reading 
for When (1819, 1839). Forman 
suggests IFierc (jut does not 
print it. ^ ^ ‘ 

* (7) Pages 180, 181. 

Lines lOOS-lQllV}. The editio 
pi inceps (1819) punctuates 

Hung in derive flocks beneath the 
dome, ' ^ 

That ironjdome, wkosea:^ure nigl^t 

With*'golden stars, Id'e heaven, 
was bright 

Qer the spilt cedar's pointed 
flame; • ^ 

(8) Pages 181, 182. 

Lines 1168-dl7(f.' (1.1170) 

must be ta&cen as a transitive in 
passage, thio gram;:nar of which 
is defended by Mr. ^wmburne^ 

(9) PAa4l82. 

Whilst animal life majjiy long 
yearrs 

Had rescue fromjs chasm ofitears; 

{\l 1208-9.) 


Forman substitutes rescue for 
resef ed (1819,1839)—a highly pro- 
bE|^le cj. adopted by Dowden, but 
rejectea byWoodberry.. The sense 
ns : ‘ Whilst my life, 8U</nw' by 
thf physical functions meieJ^hus 
esc^)ed during many yehis from 
hiopoless w^epipg.’ 

^(10) Pages 165-184. , 

*' PuNicTUAL Variations. 

The following is a li.st of punc¬ 
tual vaiiations, giving It* each case 
the pointing of pnneeps 

‘flBlO) —heart 257 ; w^eak 426; 
Aye 492 • immortally 864; not, 
894; bleeding, 933; Fidelity 1055; 
dome, 1093; bright 1096; tremble, 

1150; life-dissolving 1166words, 
1176 , omit parentheses I'l. 1188-9; 

' bereft, 1230. < * 

JULIAN* AND MADDALO 

» (1) Page 189. 

Line 158. Salutations past; 
(1824); Salutations passed; (1839). 
Our text follows Woodberry. 

(2) Page 189. 

—we might he all 
We dream of%appy, high, wa- 
jesticaU (11. 172-3.) 

So the Hunt MS., ed. 1824, has 
a ?;omina after of (1 173), ^thich is 
letaised by Bos^etti^and Dowden., 

(3) PActE 191. 

* —his melody 

Is interrupted—now we hear 
'' the dm, etc. (11. 265- 6.) 

‘ So the Hunt MS. ; his melody Is 
mtmrrupted now: we hear the dm, 
•etc., 1824, 1829. * 

(4) Page 192. 

Lines 282-284. The ed. prin,. 
(1824) runs ;— , 

Smiled in^their motions as they 
•* lay apart, 

As one who wrought from his 
own fervid heart 
The doquence of passion: soon 
hi^raised, etc. , 
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(5) Page 194. 

Line 414. The cd. prin. 
has a colon at the end of tlijs lin^ 
and a semicolon at the, close of 

1.41iL • • 

Pages 192-199. , , -,-n-".x.- 

The ‘t!Rree-dots’ point, w\mh ] Shelley’s 

appears several tunes *in these * 18-4. 


payef^ IS taken from the Hunt 
MS. and serves to markka pause 
^longer than that of a full stop. 

(?) Page 197. 

ITe ceased, (fnd overcome leant 

• hath awhy, etc. (1. Ollf^ 

The form leant is letaiijed here, 

as the stem-vowel, though un¬ 
altered spelling, is shortened m 
pionunciabon. Thus leant fpio- 
iioimced 'lent') from lean cpmes 
under the same categoiy as crept 
from creep, lept from •Imp, cleft 
from cleave, etc.—peifectly normal 
fnims, all of them. In the* case 
of weak preterites formed with¬ 
out any vowel-change, the more 
regular formation with ed is that 
which has been adopted in this 
volume. See Editor’s Preface. 

(8) Pag® 199. 

Cancelled Fragments^ of Julian 
and Maddalo. ThoBO were fSr:^ 
j)rinted*by Dr. Garneft, Belies of 
§helley, 1862.^* ^ •» 

(9) Page# 1,86 -199. 

* Punctual Variations* 

Shelley’s final transcript of/t^ 

lian and MadoRxlo, though written 
with great care and neatness, is 


yet veiy imperfectly punctuated. J 178, 606,610. 6 Fhill stop added 

He would ^em to have relied on ^ - 

the vigilance of Leigh Hunt— or, 
failing Hunt, ctf Peacock - to make 
goo!f all onnssyns while seeing 
the poem through tl»e • press. 

• Even Mr. Buxton Forman, careful 
as he is to uphold MS authority 
in general, finds it necessary to 
supplement the' pointing of the 
HuntMS. in no fewer than ninety- 


four places. The lullDwing table 
gives a list of the pointings 
adopted in our text, over and 
above those ff^und m the JIunt 
MS. In i|^l but four or five in¬ 
stances, the f Spplementary points 


text of 1824. 

1. Comma added at end of line: 
40, 64, 60, 77, 78, 86, 90, 94, 107, 
110, 116, 120, 123, 134, 144, 145, 
164, 167, 168, 179, 183, 191, 196, 
202, 203, 216, 217, 221, 224, 226, 
238, 263, 254, 262, 287, 305, 307, 
331, 338, 360, 376, 384, 386, 396, 
432, 436, 447, 450, 461, 473, 475, 

*476, 511, 620, 526, 641, 682, 690,* 
691, 592, 593, filjp, 6(^, 612. 

2. Com,fia added elsewhere: seasf 
' 68; vmeyards, 68; dismounted, 

64 ; evening, 65 ; companion, 86 ; 
isles, 90; meant, 94, Look, Julian, 
96; maniacs, 110 ; maker, 113 ; 
past, 114; churches, 1.36; rhinj;, 
141; blithe, 167 ; beauty, 174; 
Maddalo, 192; others, 205 ; tins, 
232; respects, 241; shi lek, 267 ; 
wrote, 286; month, 300; cried, 
.300; 0,^304; #iud, 306; misery, 
disappomtThent,^14y soon, 369; 
stay, 392 ; mad^ 394; Nay, 398 ; 
serpent, 399, said, 403, cruel, 
439 ;* hate, 461 ; he.arts, 483 ; he, 
629 ; seemed, 6^9; Unseen, 654; 
morning, 682; aspect, 685 ; And, 
593; remember, 604; parted, 610. 

3. Semicolon added at end of 
line: 101, 103,167, J81, 279, 496. 
4. Colon aided at end of line: 1^, 


at end of line: 95, 201, 24)9, 319, 
407, 481, 599, df)l, 81^. 6. Full 
stop added elsewhere: transparent. 
85 ; triaH! 472 ; Venice, 683. ’’‘/t 
Amnrntion-ndte added at end of 
line: 392, 49^ dsewkere: 310, 
323. S. Dash added at end of 
line: 1^, 379. 9, Full stop for 
cmmck (Ms.) : we. 119. 10. Full 
stop for dash {MS.) ■. entered, 168. 
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11. Odon fOrj^lstop (MS.): tale: 
596. 12. Dadi, for colon (MS .): 
this— 207; prepared— 379. 13. 
Comma and dash for semicolon 
(MS.) : expressioi^osp, — 292. 
14. Comma and dash for 6omma 
(MS.): notj— 127. ^ 

peometheus unbound 

The variants of B. (Shelley’s ‘in¬ 
termediate draft’*of Prometheus 
Unhoundj now in the Bodleian 
Libpiry), hdre recorded, are taken 
from Mr. C. D. Locock’s Examine 
atioUt etc., Clarendon Press, 1903. 
'See Editor’s Prefatory Note, p.*^ 
200, above., , 

‘ (1) Page 20Sy 

Act I, line 204. B. has— 
in pencil above—peopled. ‘ 

(2) Page 217. 

Hark that outcryy etc. (1. 653.) 
*' All edd. read Mark that outcryy 
etc. As Shelley nowhere else uses 
Ma/rk in the sense of Listy I have 
adopted Harky the reading of B. 

(^' PAGi. 221. ' 

Gleamed m tlie night. I uxtn- 
deredy etc. ^ ‘ (I. 770.) 

Forman proposes to delehi the 
period at mght. 

(4)' Page 222. 

But treads with lulhng footskpy 
etc. * (I. 774.) 

Forman prints killing—& mis¬ 
reading of B. Edd. } 820, 1839 
read aiTent. . < 


' (5)^ Pa/^b 223. 

.. . thetoastem star looks white, 

0 o (!• 

B. reads loan fof, white. , 

(6) Paob 226. 

Like footsteps of weak tndody, 
etc: (ll.i.89:) 

B. reads far (^bove a cwoelled 
la^) for wehk. 


(7) Page 229. 

tdnd wakes the destined soft emo- 
r Ijon,— ♦ 

Attractsl impels them ; 

*1 , (IDii. M 51.) 

, The ed. prin. (1820) v(Ms des- 
ft'ucd soft emotion, Au^acts, etc , 
V P. W.y 1839,1 Ist ed. reads des¬ 
tined: 8p/l emotion Attracts, etc.; 
R W.y y.839, 2nd ed. reacts des¬ 
tined, soft emotion Attracts, etc. 
Forman and Dowden place a 
period, and Woodbefry a semi¬ 
-colon, at destined\l. 60). 

(8) pAGi'229. 

There steams a plume-uplifting 
windy etc. (II ii. 53.) 

Here steams is fouijd in B., in 
the (d. pnn. (1820) and in the 1st 
’ ed. of P. W.y 1839. rin the^ind 
ed., 1839, streams appears—no 
doubt a misprint overlooked by 
the editress. 

(9) Page 229. 

Sucked up and hurryina: os they 
fleet, etc. (II. ii. 60.) 

So P. W.y 1839, both edd. The 
ed. prin. (1820),,reads hurrying as, 
etc. 

, (10) Page 231. 

i Sedst tiou shapes wUhin the 
mist ? (II. iii. 60.) 

« Cb B., whef j flkese words ai*e 
,substituted for iJhe cancelled I see 
thin thapes within the mist of the 
ed. pnn. (1820). ‘The credit of 
ui||sbovering the tfue reading be- 
' longs to Zupitza ’ (Locock). 

(11) Page 

II. iv. 12-18. The construction 
is faulty here, bu^i the sense, as 
Professor Woodberry obseritef^'is 
clear. ^ ' 

» ' (12) Pagb 234. « 

...hut who rains down, etc. 

(II. iv. 100.) 
ed. pnn. (1820) has reigns 
—a reading which Forman bravely 
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but unsuccessfully attempts*to 
defend. * '* 

(13) Page 237. • • 

Child ofJI/ightI thy iimhs are 
burimig, etc. (H. v. 54.) 

The ea^mn. (1820) has lips fifr 
hmbs, but the word in\emhe ^in 
Shelley’s Italian pfoso version of 
thesGthnes establishes limbs, the 
reading of B. (Locock), * 


• (14) Page 238. 

Which in ihe^winds and on the 
waves doth move, (II, v. 9G.jJ 
The word and is Rossetti’s cori^ 

i 'ectural en^endation, adopted by 
i’orman and Dowden. Woodberry 
unhappily observes that ‘the 
emendatioa corrects a faultless 
line^erely to make it agree frith 
stanzaic structure, and ... is open 
to the gravest doubt * Tlossetti’a 
conjecture is fully established by 
the authority of B. • 

(15) Page 249. 

in. iv. 172-174. The ed. prin. 
(1820) punctuates: 

mouldering round 
These imaged tc^ the pride of 
lungs and pnests, 

A daik yet mighty fe^ith, apow^, 
etc. ^ • • 

This punctuation is retainoci^by 
Hirnian and ; that of oui 

text is Woodberry's* « 

(16) Page 249. 

III. iv. 180, 488. A dash 
been introduced at the close of 
these two lm,es to indicate life 
construction* more clearly. And 
for the sake of clearness a rfote 
of interrogation has been substi- 
tut8A*£or the semicolon of 1820 
after Passionless fline 198|^. , 

• * (17) Page 253^ ^ 

Where lovers catch ye hy your 
loose tresses;, (IV. i07 ) 

B. has Aiding for loose (can¬ 
celled). ' 


(18) Pag! 2 S 5 . 

By ebbing light into her western 
cave, (IV. 208.) 

. Here light is*the reading fjf B. 
f for n^ght ^l|l»edd.). Mr. Locock 
tells us that the anticipated dis¬ 
cover^ of tins readiig was the 
origin of his examination of the 
Shelley MSS. at the Bodleian. 
In printing night Marchant’s com¬ 
positor blundered; yet ‘ we can¬ 
not wish the I’ault undonev the 
issue of it beiug so pv*i)or.' 


(19) Page 2.56. 

Purple and azure, white, and 

* green, and golden, (IV 242) * 
The ed. ptin. (l€20jteads white,^ 

green and^olden, etc.— white and 

* green bmng Rossetti’s emendation, 

acV)pted by Porinan and Dowden. 
Here again—cf. note (17) above— 
Prof. Woodberry commits himself 
by stigmatizing the correction 
one ‘for which there isnoauthority 
in Shelley’s habitual versification.’ 
Rossetti’s conjecture is confirmed 
by the reading of B., white and 
green, etc. • * 

(20) Pa^ 256. 

Filling the abpsi with sun like 
Ittjhtemngs, (IV. 276 ) 

The ed. pnn (1820) reads lights 
nings, for whiclrRo.^etti substi¬ 
tutes lighienmgs — a conjecture 
described by Forman as ‘ kn ex¬ 
ample of how a very shglit change 
*inay produce a Very calamitofrs 
resylt. ’ B.^owe ver aupporta Ro.s- 
isetti, and m j)Oint of fact Shelley 
usually wrote Ifghtenings* even 
where the word counts sas a dis¬ 
syllable (Loepyk). t 




(21) i4gb 263. 

Meteors amd ri9i$ts, which throng 
air’s solitudes :— (IV. 547.) 

For thnong (cancelled) B. reads 
feed, i. ft., ‘ feed bn' (cf. Padur^ 
tngf fiowers of vegetable fUre, III. 
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iv. 110)--a*relt'dmg which carries 
on the metaphor of line 646 (ye 
untanieable herds), and ought, per¬ 
haps; to be adopted into the text. 

(22) Pages 20!4^2G4.r, 

PuNCiyAL "ViAEIATIONJ!. 

The punctuation of our text is * 
that of the edttio princeps (1820), 
except in the places indicated in 
the following list, which records 
in each instance Hie pointing of 
1820':— 

Act I.—ehipire. 16; 0,17; God , 
144 ; words 186 ; internally. 299; 
0, 302 ; gnash 346; wail 346; Suf- 
“' fcrer 362; agony. 491; Betweerf 
712; cloud, 712,’ vale 826. 

' Act II, (Sheene i—air 129; by 
163 ; fire, 165. Scene liS -noon-. 
day, 25; hui’rying 60. Scene ;ii. 
—mist. 60. Scene iv.—sun, 4; 
Ungazed 6; on 103; ay 106; 
secrets. 116. Scene v.—bright¬ 
ness 67. 

Act III, Scene iii.—apparitions, 
49 ; beauty, 61; phantoms, (omit 
parentheses) 62; reality, 63; wind 
98. Scene ir/.—to^il 109 ; fire. 110; 
feel; 114 v-.borpe; Ilf ;'said 124; 
priests, 173; man, 180; hate, 
188; Passionless; 198. 

Act IV.—dreams, 66; ai^i 187 ; 
dreams, 209; woods 211; thun¬ 
der-storm, 216 f lie 298 ; bones ' 
342; blending. 343; mire. 349 ; 
pass, 071; kind 385 move. 3^7. 

TKE-CENqi 

(1) Page 276. 

The'deed he fiw could not have 
rated Higher 

Than hw most worthless life :— 

' (I. i. 24,26.) 

Than is Mrs. Slielley’s eme'Wda- 
tion (1839) for That, the word in 
the editio princeps flSlO) printed 
in Italy, and in tne (standard) 
edition of 1821. The sense is: 
'The crime he witnessed could 


noj; have proved costlier to re- 
d/^'m than Ins murder Has proved 
to m%’ • 

• (2) Page 27^. 

And tut that there yet rmuains 
* a deed to act, etc.r ■<ri. 100.) 
•Read And bU 1 that thei'e y^t j 
remains [ etc.' 

, |j (3) Page 278. ' 

I. i. 111-113. The earliest 
draft of these lines appears as S 
tentative fragment in the Bod¬ 
leian MS. of Prince Athana,se (vid. 
supr., p. 164). In the Bodleian 
MS. of Prometheus Ufthound they 
reappear (after II. iv. 27) in a 
modified shape, as follows :— 

Or looks which tdl that while the 
"Ups are calm » 

And the eyes cold, the ^irit weeps 
within 

Tears like the sanguine sweat of 
%gony; 

Here again, however, the pas¬ 
sage 18 cancelled, once more to 
reappear in its final and moat 
effective shape in The Cenex (Lo- 
cock). , 

(4) Page 280. 

'^And thus, I love you still, but 
* hohl^\ 

Even as a sister or a ^irit might; 

"'MI-ii-24, 26*) 
For this, •th’fe reading of the 
standard edition (1821), the'^ed. 
ypmn. has, And yet I love, etc., 
which Rossetti rdcains. If yd be 
right, the line should be pane- 
thated;— v 

.^nd yet I love you still,—but 
holily, 

Even as a sister hr a spiritm|ght; 

' (5)^ Pages 283, 284. 

What, if we, ' 
The desolate and the dead, were 
his own 

Sis children and his wife, etc. 

" (I. ui. 103-106.) 
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For <wwt fl04) Rossetti cj. are 
or wear/ Wear is a plausAle 
emendation, btit the, tex 1 f 9 as it 
Stands is 


'^(0) Page 302. * 

But that no power cat), Jill vJlth 
vital oil * 

That broken lamp of Jl)sh. 

(III. u.^17, !8.) 

’ The standard text (1821) has a 
Shelleyan ^omma after oil (17), 
which Formal* retains. Wood- 
btft’ry adds a (^sh to the conimttTi 
thus makihg that (17) ft demon¬ 
strative pronoun indicating broken 
lamp ofj$esh. The pointing of our 
text 18 th§t of edd. 1819, 1839. 
Bu^that (17) is to be taken as a 
preposition^ conjunction linking 
the dependent clause,t no power 
. . . Ump of Jlesh, to the principal 
sentence. So wastes . . . kindled 
mine (15,16). 

(7) Pages 276-330. 

The following list of punctual 
variations indicates the places 
where our pointing departs from 
that of the standard text of 1821, 
and records in each» instance ihe 
pointing of that editiot:— 

* Aet I, £fcmft»a.->Ah 1 No,*ll4;. 
(Sfceneih.—hope,49: Why44; love 
Ilf; thou 146; Ay 146. * * 

Act II, (Scene i.— Ah ! No, 13a 
Ah 1 No, 73; courage 80; nook 178; 
(Scene ii.—foe, 70; courage 162^ 

Aet III, Stene i.—Why 64; mo^ 
185; opinion 185; law 185; strange 
188 ; friend 22^; Scene ii.—so 3; 

Ad IV, (Scene i.—wrong 41; 
«Jot)ked 97; child 107 ; (Scene iii.-» 
What 19; father, {omit quotes) 32. 

Afcf y,iSceneu.T-yeaTall9; Seem 
iii.- Ay, 6; Guards 94; (Scene iv. 
-chdd, 1^. * 


THE MaSk op 
ANARCHY 

Our text follows in thoj*main 
the toansSr^pt by Mrs. Shelley 
(with additions and corrections 
in Stelley’s halld) kxown ^ the 
‘Hunt MS.’ For the readings 
of this MS. wo are indebted to 
Mr. Buxton Forman’s Libraiy 
Edition of the Poems, 1876. The 
variants of the ‘Wise MS,’ (see 
Prefatory Note, p. 335) are de¬ 
rived from the Facsimile edited 
m 1887 for the Shelley Society 
by Mr. Buxton Forman. 

(IiPajbS^S. 

Like Eldon, an ennined gown ;• 

J (iv. 2.) 

tTlib editio princeps (1832) has 

Like Loi-d E - here. Lord is 

inserted in minute characters in 
the Wise MS., but is rejected 
from our text as having been 
cancelled by the poet himself in 
the (later) Hunt MS. * 

(2) Page 3^6. 

For hd imeiv%]^ PaJ^ces 

Of our Kings were tightly his ; 

• , (XX. 1, 2.) 

Fdt riyhUy{Wise MS.) the Hunt 
.MS. and edd;. 1832, 1839 have 
nightly which f^retaflned by Ros¬ 
setti an(| in Forman’s text of 
1^6. Dwden and Woftdberry 
print rightly which also appears 
. m Forman’s latest* text {Aldine 
Sibley, 18 D 2 ). 

(3) P^pE 338. * 

In a neat and happy Jiome. 

- I. 

For In (Wise MS., edS. 1832, 
1889) the Hunt MS. reads To a 
neat, etc., whicleis adopted by Ros¬ 
setti and Dowden, and appeared 
in Forman’s text of 1876. Wood- 
berry imd Forman (1892) print 
In a neatf etc. 
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(4^ f'AOE 340. 

Stanzas lix. 3, 4; Ijtxi. 1. 
These form one continuous clause 
in evrry text save''the editio prin- 
ceps, 1832, where a e§;f.icolon ap- 
peara after around (Ixx. 4). * 

’ (5) ? AaBr335-341.' 

Our punctuation follows that 
of the Hunt MS., save in the 
following places, where a comma, 
wanting in the ^S., is supplied 
in thb text .—gay 47 ; came 58 , 
waken 122; tshaken 123; call 124; 
number 152; dwell 103; thou 209; 
thee 249; fashion 287 ; surjirise 
p346; free 368. A semicolon is, 
supplied after earth (line 131). 

' « 

PETER BELL TFE 
THIRD- " , 

Thomas Brown,Esq ., the Younger, 

H. F., to whom the Dedication is 

atblressed, is the Irish poet, Tom 
hlooro. The letters Ji. F. may 
stand for ‘Historian of theFudges’ 
(Garnett), Hihernicae Ftlius (Ros¬ 
setti), or, ^01 haps, Hihermcae 
Fidicen. Castles i nd Oliver (III. 
ii. 1; VIK iv.' 4) were govern¬ 
ment spies, as re,aders of Charles 
Lamb are awdre. Tlie al(psion 
in VI. xxxvi. is to Wordsworth’s 
Thanksgimng.pdetm The Battle of 
Waterloo, original version, pub¬ 
lished jin 1816:— ' »■ 

But T’hy most dreaded instru¬ 
ment, 

Tn working out a pure intent, 

Is Man—jrrrayod for muttal 
slaughter, , 

—Yea, Cafnagb is Thy daughter I 
(1) .Page 353. 

Lines 647-649 (yl. xviii. 6; xix. 

I, 2). These lines evidently fdhn 
a continuous clausta. The full stop 
of the ed. prin. at rocks, k 647, has 
therefore .been deleted, and a semi¬ 
colon substituted for the driginal 
comma at the close of 1. 646. 


(2) Page 354.^ 
y—and at last desert me toof 
" f . ' (1. 603.) 

, Oddly onough, no olje seems to 

have noticed that tliese worda are 
spoken—not by Peter,tf.‘his soul, 

, biTt—by ^118 soul to Peter, byway 
of rejoinder to the challenge of 
lines'60Q-602 .—‘ And I and you, 
My dearest Soul, will then make 
merry. As the Prince Regent did, 
with Sheiry. ' In ordeij to indicate 
this fact, invert-Sid commas are 
•tijuserted at the close of line 602 
and the beginning 'bf 1„ 603. 

(3) Pages 343-357. 

Tlie punctuation of the editio 
princeps, 1839, has be^ through- 
,, out'revised, but—with tlie^two 
exceptions specilied in notes (1) 
and (2) above—it seemed an un¬ 
profitable labour to record the 
pai titular alterations, wdiich serve 
but to clarify—in no instance to 
modify—the sense as indicated by 
Mrs. Shelley’s punctuation. 

LETTER TO MARIA 
GlSiiORNE 

Our teit mainly follows Mrs. 
rifelley’s f^’ansciipt, for the read¬ 
ings of which we are indebted to 
I Mr.' Buxton ♦Fdwnan’s Library 
Edition of th^Pbems, 1876. The 
vanafuts from Shelley’s draft Ure 
by Dr, Garnett. 

(1) Page 362. 

I Lines 197-201. These lines, 

(' w^Tiich are wanting ip edd. 1824 
andr 1839 (1st ed.), are supplied 
fiom Mrs. Shelley’s transcript and 
from Shelley’s draft (Bos. MS.). 
In the 2nd edit on of 18 ot the 
following »lines appear m their 
place:— 

Your old friend Godwin, greater 
none than he; 

Though fallen on evil times, 
yet will he stand. 


supplied 
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Amoijg the spirits of our age 
and land, 

* Before the dread tiribuiaal »f 
To-conJe « 

foremost, whilst rebuke 
stau\i^„pale and dumb. » 
(2) Page 365. ^ 

Line 296. The names in, this 
line lU'e supplied from jthe t^Y<^ 
MSS In the Posthumous Poems 
•of 1824 the line appears 

that II—y - and - were 

there, etc."*" 

■ (3) PAq^s 358-365. 

The folibwing list gives the 
places wliere the pointing of the 
text vanes from that of Mis 
Shelley’s transcript as reported 
by^r. Buxton Forman, and re- 
coids m each case the pointing 
of that originalTurk 26 , scorn 
40; understood, 49; boat— 75; 
think, 86; believe; 158; are ,'164; 
fair 233; caraeleopard; 240; Now 
291. 

THE WITCH OF ATLAS 
(1 ) Pages 366-382. 

The following list gives the 
places where our text depaits 
from the pointing 'wf the edkio, 
princeps^lDedication, 1839; Witch 
of Atlas, 1824^j* i^d record®:? in 
each case the original pointing:— 
Dppio.—piniops, U; fellow, 41; ‘ 
Othello, 46. Witch op Atlas. — 
bhss; 164; aboye. 192; gums 258 1 / 
flashed 409; sunlight, 409; Thi- 
mondocana. 424; by. 432; en¬ 
graven. 448ri apart, 662; mind! 
662. 

, EPIPSYCHIDION 
'^(1 ) Pagesv 406-419. 

^ The following list' pvSs the, 
places where our text departs from' 
the pointing of the edttio prineeps, 
1821, with the original point' in 
each case love, 44; pleasure; 
68; fiowi^ig 96; where I '”234 ; 


passed 262; dreamed ,^278; Night 
418; year), 440, children, 628. 

AD9NAIS 

' ' ^ (1)<P^ES 427-439. 

The following list indicates the 
placed in which the |)unctuatu)u 
of this edition depaibs from that 
of tlie ed. prin. of 1821, and re¬ 
cords in each instance the point¬ 
ing of that text: - thou 10; Oh 
19; apace, 65; Oh 73; flown? 138 ; 
Thou 142; Ah 154; immersed 
167; corpse 172; tender 172; his 
193, they 213; Death 217; Might 
218; bow, 249; sighs 314 ; es¬ 
cape 320; Cease 366 ; dark 406 ;' 
foiLh 415; dead, 410; Whilst 
493. . 

' , ^ tIELLAS 

AReprintof the original edition 
(1822) of Hellas vi&B edited for the 
Shelley Society m 1887 by,Mr. 
Thomas J. Wise. In Shellej’s 
list of Dramatis Personae the 
Phantom of Mahomet the Second 
is wanting. Shelley’s list of Er¬ 
rata m ed. 1822 was ^rst printed 
in Mr. Prison Torman's Library 
Edition of the item's, 1876 (iv. 
p 572). These Mrafa are silently 
corrgyted in tlie t^xt. 

(1) Page 464. 

For Revenge ^nd Wrong bring 
forth Jtheir kind, etc. 

« (11.728-729.) 

‘ “ For ” has no rhyme (unless 
I “are” and “dc^pafr” are to'be 
considered such); ^ requires to 
► rhyme with “hear,” Frym this 
defect of rhymd,’> and other con¬ 
siderations,! (following Mr. Fleay) 
used to consider it almost .certaw 
thj^ “ Fear ” 4 pught to replace 
“For”; and I gave “Fear” in 
my edition o^ 1870. . . . How¬ 
ever, the^ord in the MS. [“Wil¬ 
liams trafisoript’’] is “For,” and 
Shelleys list of ftrata leaves thi.s 
analtexed—so. we must needs 
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abide by it/—llbssetti, Complete 
F. W. of P. B. S., ed. 1878 (3 
vols.), ii. p. 456. 

(2) Paob 464- 

Lines 729-732. I'fiis qua'rain, 
as Dr.^ Garrett (Irztters of Shelley, 
1884, pp. 1 d 6, 249) points out, is 
an expansion of the following lines 
from the .ijfamemnon of Aeschylus 
(758-700), quoted by Shelley in 
a letter to his wife,'dated ‘ Friday, 
August 10, 1821 ’:— 

TO 8vffaf0(f — 
ytra fiiv ir\ttopa rUru, 

(TC^fTt^a 5* ctKcira yevva. 

(3) Pages 472, 473. 

. Lines 1091-1093. This passage, 
from the words more bngh^^ to the ^ 
close of 1. 1093, is wanting in the ’i 
editio princeps, 1822, its plsf..e 
being supplied by astensks. The 
lacuna in the text is due, no 

^ )ubt, to the timidity of Ollier, 
the publisher, whom Shelley had 
authorised to make excisions from 
the notes. In P. W., 1839, the 
lines, as th^y appear in our text, 
ai e restored; in G^iignan; ’s edition 
of Golerid^-i, SiMley,and Keats 
(Palis, 1829), hpwever, they had 
already appealed, though, with 
the substitution of wise for bright 
(1. 1091), aqd oL^inmtkstood foi 
unsubdued (1. 1093). Galignani’s 
readirig—iiatiuc for wiivc—in 1. 
1095 is an evident mfsprint. In 
Ascham’s editiqn of Shelley (2 
vols., fcp. 8vo., 1834), the passage^ 
is reprinted firom Galignani. 

(4) IjAGBf '444-473. 

The following list shows the 
•flaces in which our text departs 
from the punctuat^ion of the editio 
princeps, 1822, ahd records'*' in 
each instance the*pointing of that 
edition:—dreams 71; coarse. 126; 
mockery 160 ; conquearor 212 ; 
streams 236; Moslems 273; West 
305 ;lmoon,347; harm, 394; shame, 


402; anger 408; descends 447; 
crmie454; banner. 461; Phanae, 
4170; Hoo^ 551; tfyrant 657 ; Cy- 
daris, 606; Heaven 636 ; High¬ 
ness 63%; man 738 ; dkyest* 7bo; 
One 768; mountains,. 831; dust 
886 ; consummation ? 902; dream 
921; ma^ 923^ death 935 ; clime. 
1005*'; i^,ast, 1025; horn, 1032; 
Nk>on, 1046; death 1057 ; dowers 
1094. 

CHARLES TJJE* FIRST 

1^ To Mr. Rossetti we owe the re¬ 
construction of this fragmentary 
drama out of materials paitly pub¬ 
lished by Mrs. Shelley in 1824, 

f iartly recovered from " MS. by 
iim^elf. The bracketed words 
are, presumably, sup^died by Mr. 
Rossetti f-o fill actual lacunae in 
the MS.; those queried represent 
indistinct writing. Mr. Rossetti’s 
additions to the text are indicated 
in the footnotes. In one or two 
instances Mr. Forman and Dr. 
Garnett have restored the true 
reading. The list of Dramatis 
Personae is Mr, Forman’s. 

THE TRIJJMPH OF LIFE 

U) Page 606 . r 

Cimes 131-*J35,t This gram¬ 
matically inephferent passage is 
' thua, conjecturally emended t by 
Rossetti:— 

, Fled hack like' eagles to their 
native noon; 

'For those who put aside the 
diadem ' 

Of earthly thrones or gems . . ., 
Whethero/ Athens or Jerusalem, 
Were neither ^mid the Iftighty 
ctipUvgs seen, etc. 

In the case of an incomplete 
poem lacking the author'^ final 
corrections, however, restoration 
by conjecture is, to say the least 
of it,' gratuitous. 
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(2) Page 510. , 

Xine 2^2. The words, 
as the deeds of others, nqt as thexrs)* 
then~Bxe wanting in edd. 
loSi;-1839, and were recovered 


by Dr. from the Boo- 

combe MS. Mrs. Shelley’s note 
here runs*—‘There is “a chasm 


here in the MS. which Jt is im¬ 
possible to fill. It appciJrs from 
the context that other shapes 
pass and th.'jt Rousseau still stood 
beside the drea’^.er.' Mr. Forman 


thinks that the ‘ chasm ’ is filled 


up by the, words restored fiom 
the MS. by Dr. Garnett. ‘If 
there is really still a chasm,’ he 
writes (lo76), ‘ it is very remark¬ 
able that line 282 on one side of 
it should rhyme with lines ^7C, 
278 and 280 bn the other.’ 


MISCELLANEOUS^ 

* POEMS 

(1) Page 519. 

To -. Mrs. Shelley tenta¬ 

tively assigned this sonnet to 
1817. ‘It seems not improbable 
that it was addressed at this time 
[June, 1814] to Mary j Godwin.’ 
Dowden, Life, i. 422. > Woodbefiy 
suggests that ‘Harriet answers 
as well, or better, to the situa ipn 
described.’ ’ 

(2) Page ^20. , 

On Death, These stanzas occur 

in the Esdaile^MS. along wftlf 
others which Shelley intended 
to print with Queen Mah in 181C; 
but the texb was revised before 
publication in 1816. 

(3) PjiaE 521. 

. ‘ The»poem beginning 
“ Oh, there are spirits-* in the 
air,'” was addressed m idea to 
Coleridge, whom he never knew' 
— writes Mrs. , Shelley. Mr. 
Bertram Dobell, Mr. Rossetti 
and Professor Dowden, howdver, 


incline to think *^ihal we have 
here an address by Shelley m 
a despondent mood to his owm 
spirit. ' ' 

’ (4V Page 523. 

Lines. These appear to be 
, antedated by a yerl*, as*' they 
evidently allude to the death of 
Harriet Shelley in November, 
1816. 

(5) Page 537. 

Another Fragment to Mxisic. 
To Mr. Forman we ,owe the re¬ 
storation of the true text here— 
‘food of Love.* Mrs. Shelley 
printed ‘^od of Love.’ ^ 

(6) Page 56^. 

MarengH, 11. 92, 93. 'The* 

,, 1870 (y. 0 Hsetti) version of these 
In^es is :— * 

White bones, and locks of dan 
and yellow hair, 

And,ringdd horns which bujffhlo^ 
did wear — 

The words locks of dun (1 92) 
are cancelled in the MS. Shelley’s * 
failure to cancel the whole line 
was du^ Mr.j Loc^ck rightly 
argues, to'^nadvurtenie merely; 
instead of buffaloes the MS. gn os 
the buffalo, and ifc supplies the 
‘wonderful line’ (Locock) which 
1 fjlosos the stanza in our text, and 
with which Mr. Loco^ aptly com¬ 
pares Mont Blanc, 1. 69 :— 

Save when the eagle brings some 
hunteFs bone. 

And the polf tihcH her there^^ 

(7) Page 698. 

Ode to Liberty, Jl. Ij 2. On the 
suggestion of his brother, Mr. 
Alfred Forman, the editor of the 
Library Edition of Shfelley’tfPoemi 
(181^6), Mr. Buxton Forman, 
printed these hres as follows:— 

A glorious people vibrated a^ain: 

The lightning of fhe nations, 
Liberty, ’ 

From heart to heart, etc. 
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The testimony of Shelley’s 
autograph in the Harvard College 
MS., however, is fmal against such 
a puHctuation. * 

(8) Page ,, 

Lines 41, 42. We follow Mrs. 
Shelley’s punctuation (1839). In , 
Shelley’s edition (1820) there is 
no stop at the end of 1. 41, and 
a semicolon closes 1. 42. 

. (9) pAOtf 610. 

Ode to Naples. In Mis. Shelley's 
editions the various sections of 
this Ode are severally headed as 
follows .—^Epode la, Epode IIa, 
^Sti(^he a 1, Strophe ^ 2, Anti- 
jtrophe a, jlntistrophe ]8 2, Anh- 
strophe ay, Aniistrophtf'^y, Epode 
I fi, Epode II |3. In thb MS ,« 
Mr. Locock tells us, the headings 
are ‘veiy doubtful, many of them 
being vaguely altered with pen 
ejud* pencil.’ Shelley evidently 
hesitated between two or three 
alternative ways of indicating the 
structure and corresponding parts 
of his elaborate song; hence the 
chaotic jumble of headings printed 
in edd. 18'H, 1869. &u tar as the 
Epodes are concerned, the head¬ 
ings in this edition are those of 
edd. 1824, 1839, which may be 
taken as supported by the MS^ , 
(Locock). Xs to' the remaining 
sections, Mr. Locook’s examina¬ 
tion iff the MS. leads him to 
conclude that Shelley’s final 
chPicewas* Strophel,Strophe2,, 
Anhsh ophe Xj Antistrophe 2, Anti- 
strophe^ln, Antistr(^he2a.* This* 
in itself world bJ perfectly appro¬ 
priate, but it would be incon- 
^iistent with the method employed 
in designating the tpodes. I have 
therefore adopted in preference 
a scheme which,*^ it lacks MS. 
authority in some particulars, has j 
at least the merit of being abso¬ 
lutely logical ” and consistent 
throughout, , 


j^Jr Locock has some interest¬ 
ing* remarks on the metrical 
features of tliis coinplex ode. On 
the 10th lino of Antisirophe 1 a 
' (1. 86of •'he odo)— 
from the EaitKs disk—v.hich ex¬ 
ceeds by one foot the iOth linos 
of the two corrasponding divisions, 
Strophe I and Antistrophe I /3, he 
okjervet happily enough' that 
* Aghast may well have been in¬ 
tended to disappear,' ^r. Locock 
does not seem to notice that the 
.^^psing lines of these three answer¬ 
ing sections—(1) diail, hail, all 
hail!—Thou shall be great — 
All hail! —(3) AH Thou of all 
these hopes.—0 hail! increase by 
regular lengths—two,> three, four 
iambi. Nor does he seem ii^uite 
to grasp Shelley’s intention with 
regard td" the rhyme scheme of 
the other triple group. Strophe II, 
Antfktrophe II a, Anmtrophe II j3. 
That of Strophe II may be thus 
expressed:— a-a~be ; d-d-he; a-c- 
d; b-c. Between this and Anti^ 
strophe II a (the second member 
of the group) there is a general 
correspondence with, in one par¬ 
ticular, a subtle modification. 
Tae scheme now becomes : o-o- 
he; d-drd)c; a-c-h; d-c. i.e. the 
rlv}.nes of liner 9 and 10 a’'e 
transposed—(1. 9) answering 
‘ to the halfwa^ rhymes of 11. 3 and 
6, gawd and unawed, instead of 
'(ae in Strophe IL to the rhyme- 
etidings of 11. 4 and 5; and, ince 
ly’rsa, fate (1. 10) answering to 
desolate and state (U. 4 and 5), 
instead of to the halfway rhymes 
aforesaid. As to Antistrophe II (3, 
that follows Antidrophe II n so 
far as it goes; but after 1. 9 it 
.breaks oft suddenly, and closes 
with two lines corresponding i8 
length and rhyme te the* closing 
couplet of Antidrophe I the 
section immediately preceding, 
which, however, belongs not to 
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this gioup, bub to tho other. 
Mr. Loco(;k speaks of 1. 124i^ 
‘ a,rhymeless line.’ Rhymolesslt 
is not, for its 5 hyns%-tei!* 

^ u ainati on, fujlswers to bower and 
pou^ tho naifway rhynils of 11. 
118 and ’t£l» respectively. Wh/ 
Mr. Locock should call li^j^o 12 ah 
‘unmetrical line,’ P cannot see 
It is decasyllabic line,twi^ a 
trochee substituted for aniambdh 
ip the thud foot—Arojind | me 
(jlvdmed \ mdiiy a \ bnghi U \ pul- 
chi e. »* 

, ^ (10) Page 617. 0 

The Toweg' Famine.^-It is 
doubtful whether the following 
note IS Shelley’s or Mrs. Shelley's: 
‘At Pisa^thcie .still exists the 
piihon of U^olino, which goes.by 
the 'Ham© o^ “ La Tone della 
Paine ” ; in tho adjoiningjbuilding 
tho galley-slaves aie conlined. 
It IS situated on the Pont<| al 
Marc on the Arno.’ 

(11) Page 645. 

Ginma^ 1. 129 Thiough seas 
and unnds, cities and wildernesses. 
Tho footnote omits Professor 
Dowden’s conjectural emendation 
—woods - for mnds, the reading of 
ed. 1824 here. ' _ ” 


h) 


, , Page 653. 

•fTw Lady of l)^ Our toA 

adopts Mr. Formait’e^oirecbiou- 
droiAh for drought— 'm 1. 3. Phis 
should have been recorded in 
footnote. ' ,' 

(13) Page 688. ^ 

Hymn to A^crcury, 1. 609. The" 

E eriod at note is supported by the 
[aivard MS. 

WUVENILIA 

QUEEN*MAB, » • 

» ' (1)Paqb7G8. 

Throd^hout this varied and eter¬ 
nal world 

Soul IS the only element: the blj^ock 


That for uncountgt q^es^has re¬ 
mained 

The moveless pillar of a moun¬ 
tain's weight 

^ Is aciioe^ living spirit. * 

, (IV, 11. 139 143.) 

Thisifmnctuatwn was proposed 
tin 1888 by Mr. J. R.^utm (see 
Notebook of the Shelley Society^ 
Part I, p 21), anil adopted by 
Dowden, Poetical Woiks of Shel¬ 
ley, Macmillan, 1890. The edit 10 
pnneeps (1813), which is followed 
by Forman (1892) and Woodberry 
‘ (1893), has a comma after element 
and a full stop at remained. 

(2) Page 768^ 

Guards . . from a nation's • 
, ra^iv 

ikevse the rroum, etc. 

(I*V, 11. 173-176.) 

So Mrs. Shelley (P. IP , 1839, 
both .odd.), llossetti, Foniiftn, 
Dowden. The ed. pnn. reads AV * 
cures, which VVoodberry defends 
and letams. 

(3) Page 769, 

IV, 11.203^20 f omitted by Mrs. 
Shelley from the text Sf P. (K, 
1839, let cd,, but^iestorod m the 
2ud ed# of 1839. Se^ p. 82.5 above, 
Note on Queen Mab, by Mrs, 
*Shelley. ^ • 

. , ii) Page 770. 

All germs nf promise, yet \hen 
the tall Liees, etc. (V, 1. 9.) 

■» So Rossetti, Dowden, VVooi? 
berry. In edd. 181I^ {ed. pnn.) 
.*nd 1839 (P. W., both edd ),theie 
is a full stop s.^^pramise which 
Forman retains. * 

, .(6) I^AOB 77S. 

ever hears his famished off¬ 
spring's screak, etc. 

* (V, 1. 116.) 

The ed.*prin, has offynngs — 
an evidelit mispnilt. 


ag 
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(6)’PAto 776-783. 

VI, 1. 64-Vn, 1. 276; struck 
out of the text of F. W., 1839 
(Isti ed.), but .estored in the 
2nd edition of th^ti'year. See 
Note (8) above. 

(C) Page 778. 

The extennimble spirit it con¬ 
tains, etc. (VII, 1. 23.) 

ExtermifuMe seems to be used 
here in the sensQ of * illimitable ’ 
(N. Jfl, D.). Rossetti proposes tn- 
terminahle, or mexterminabU. 

(8) Page 781. 

A mile of tjodlike maliet reU- 
turned, etc. (VII, 1. 180.’; 

The ed.'jprtnrand the first edi¬ 
tion of jP, W., 1839,‘i'ead reillu- 
mined here, which is retained by 
Fonnan, Dowdcn, Wooubeiiry. 
With ^ssotti, I follow Mrs. 
Shelley's reading in P. W., 1839 
(2nd ed.). 

(9) Page 786. 

One curse alone toas spared^the 
name of God. (VllI, 1. 166.) 

Removed from the text, P.W., i 
1839 (Ist^ed.); rest'^red, P.W., 
1839 (2nd ed.). See Notes (3) 
and (6) above. . 

(10) Page 786. 

Which from the exhaustless le-e 
of hwmn weal 

Downs on the virtuous trind, '■ 
etc. CV’III, 11. 204-205.) 

With soipe hesitation as to lore, 

1 reprint these lines, as they are 
given by Shelley himself in the 
note on this passage (supra, pC 
98 2). Thd text of 1813 runs 

JrhicAfivmtheexhatutlessstore 
of huvian weal 

Draws on the vlrtuousminiP etc. 

This is retail^ by Woodberry, 
while Rossetti, Forman, and Dow- 
den adopt eoleetio text^ For¬ 
man and Borrden read^ lore 
and Draws, while Rossetti, again, 


rends store and Dawns. Our text 
ip 'exported by the authority of 
])r. Richard Garnett. The comma 
after ir^niteness (1.^206) has a 
metrical not a logical, value,,, 

, (11) Page 788. 

Nor searing Reason with the 
brand of'God. (IX, 1. 48 ) 

Rem'tved from the text, P. W., 
1839 fl'st ed.), by Mrs. Shelley, 
who failed, doubtless through an 
oversight, to restore it in the 
second edition.* See Notes (3), 
f6), and (9) above. 

< (12) Page 788. 

Where neither avarice, cunning, 
prtde, nor care, etc 

, (TX, 1 67.) 

The ed. pnn. reads prif^a, or , 
care, which is retain jd by Forman 
and Woodberry. With Rossetti 
and Dowden, I follow Mrs. Shel¬ 
ley's text, P. W., 1839 (both 
edd.). 

NOTES TO QUEEN MAB 

(1) Page 810. 

The mine, big with destructive 
power, burst under me, etc. 

(Note on VII. 67.) 

This is f'the reading of the 
Poetical Works of 1839.(2nd ed.). 
Th3 edrtio prir^eps (1813) reads 
burst upon mcy, Doubtless under 
was intended by Shelley: the 
occurrence, thrice over, of upon 
in the ten lines preceding would 
'Account for the unconscious sub¬ 
stitution uf the word here, either 
'by the printer, or perhaps by 
Shelley rumself in his transcript 
for the press. 

(2) Page 816. -♦ 

.... it earmot 'arise from reason- 
ing, etc. (Note on VII. 186) ^ 

The ediUo princqps (1^13) has 
conviction for reasoning here—an 
obvious error bf the preoi, over- 
loolzed by Miu Shelley in 1839, 
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and perpetuated in his several 
editions of the poems by Mr. ^T. 
Bttxton Forman. Beasomna. 
Mr. W. M .Rossetti's «onjt*Btuial 
•'»nendatio||, is nmnifcstlylihe right 
worii here, and has been*adoptcd 
by Dowd« find Woodlioiry. * 

(3) Pack 816. • 

J/tm, $till ftom hope 80 hope^ 
etc. (Note on VIII. 213-^) 

, iSee edit(»r’s note (10) on Queen 
Mab above.. 

(1) iVaB 830. 

M. dialogue, -w The titles of thfi^ 

poem, of tiffc stanzas On a% huXe, 
etc., and of the line4S To Death, 
were first^iven by Professor Dow- 
den (P. W. afP B. S., 1890) from 
the IjjgdaileMS. book. The text ual 
correction.s fsom the same quarter 
(see footnotes passim) •are also 
owing to Professor Dowden. 

(2) Page 833 * 

Oi'igituil Poetry Inj Victor and 

Caxire .—Dr Garnett, wlio in 1898 
edited for Mr. John Ijane a re¬ 
print of these long-lost versos, 
identifies Victot'g ooadjutrix, CV»- 
zire, with Elizabeth Shelley, the 
poet’s sister. ‘The.tvTo initifl 
pieces a||p the only two which* 
can be attiibuted to Elizal^th 
"ISlielley with afcSoltte certainly, 
though others in § 1 % vi'lunie may , 
poB»bly belong to her’ (GarnStt). 
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(3) PAei»848. 

i 8 atnt Edmond’s Eve. This 
ballad-tale was “conveyed” in 
its entirety by Cazire ^roin 

* Matthew Cr^ory Lewis’s I’ales 
of Terror, I 8 W, where it ajmears 
under4lie title tjf The Black (^non 

* of Elmharn; or, Samt Edmond's 
Eve. Stockdale, the publisher of 
Victor and Gaztie, detected the 
imposition, and comniuincuted 
his discovery k) Shelley--hen 
'with all the ardour natural to 
his character he [SWielley] ex¬ 
pressed the warmest resentment 
at the impohition practised upon 
diim by his coadjutor, and on-* 
treated me to j|leKti;^iy all the 
coi»ies, 08 which about one* 
^hundiej had been put into cir- 
cuj^atiwii.’ 

(4) Pa(ib 800, 

To Mary who Died in dhis 
Ojnnion. —From a letter addi esse® 
by Shelley to Miss Hitcheiier, 
dated November 23, 1811. < 

(G) Page 86^. 

A Taltmyf -The titles 

of this and the 1 FoIlo#ing piece 
were first given by Professor 
Dowd|^n from theT Esdaile MS., 
from which also one or two cor- 
' ]%ctions in the tSKtofiioth poems, 
made in Macmillan’s edition of 
181*), werif^erivcd. • 


A LIST OP THE PRINCIPAL -BDltlONS ol’ 
SHELLEY’S pdETICAL WO§KS, . 

SHOWING THE VARIOUS PRINTED SOURCES OF TUB 

• CONTENTS OF THIS EDITION, , •. 

e . I. 8 

^ *(1) Original Poetry; \*Bg j Vtciom and Cazire. j CaJJ it not vain;-- 
they do not err, [ Who say, that, when the poet dies, ) Mute Nature 
moornflner worshipper. | Lagof the Last Minstrel. | Worthing 1 Printed 
by C. and W. Philnps, | for the Xutbors; | Apd*sold hjJ. J. Stockdale, 
41, Pall-MaU, | And all other^ooksellen. j 1810. 

* • _ • og2 



900 A, LIST OP TH^'l’llINCIPAL EDITIONS 

(2) Origmakii l*oetry j By | Iftc/orfr* Cazitt 1 fl’oroy Bysshe Shelley 
1 & Eljzdboth Shelley] | Edited hy j Eichard Gaiiiett | C.B., LL D. | 
Vuhlhhed hy | John Lane, at the Sign \%f the Bodley I{^ad tn [ London 
and New York | yDCCCxcviii. , 

c • IL * j ^ 

Posthumous Ftvyihents \*of \ Margaret fitcholson; | Beinjf F^oeiue 
Fouml Anjong'Rtft/he Papers of that | Noted Female wh6 oTttempted 
ihe Life |*of llie Kiiifr m 1786? | lildiLcd^hy |,John Fitz-Victor. | 
Oxford: I Printed and sold by J. Monday | 1810. 

HI. ^ 

8t.lti>yne; j or,,| The Itosicmcian, \ A Romance. | By | A Gentleman 
I of fhe Uuiveisity of Oxford. | London: j Printed foi J. J Stoclvdale, ] 
41, Pall Ma^l. 1 1811. 

IV. ‘ . . 

The DevtVs Walk; a Ballad. Printed as Vj broadside, 1&12. 

V. 

‘ Queen H^ah ,* ^( o ! Jihilosophcal Poem \ with Notes. | By | Percy 
Bysshe Shelley. | Kci.isozPlnfame! | Coirespondancede yolfai/e j A\u 
Pieriduiu peiagio looa, nulhus ante | Tritasolo ; iuvat iiitegros accedeie 
fonteis; 1 Atnue haunre, iuia{que (sic) novoa decerpere floies. ) Unde 
prius nulh velaiint tempora mu&ae. | Primum quod magins doceo de 
rebvs; et arctis | Religioriuni amnios ncJlis exsolveie peigo. ) Luctet. 
lib. iv. I Aornou (rru, kui Kocr^ini^ Ki^gtru). | A7x}iitnedes. | London | Printed 
by P. 13. Shelley, [ 23, Chapel Street, Giosvenoi Square. | 1813. 

VI 

Alasfor;,,\ orA The Spint of Solitude’ I and Othei Poems | By | 
Peicy Bysshe Saelley lesLoiidon | Printed for Baldwin, Ciadock, and 
Joy, Pate? [no'^cci Row ; and Carpenter and Sou, [ Old Bond Street; 

1 By S. Hamilton, Weybridge, Surrey ■ 1816. ‘ „ 

' VII 

(1) Ijaon,and f'ylhna, | or, | Thr. li«>'^lutmn 1 o/j Golden Ctty', f 

A Vision of the Nrueieenth CeiPuiy. 1 In the Staij^.afot Speiisci | fiy j 
Perry B. Shelley. | A>f Trou'Vrrw "/cm t oa/xop Kirrjirm | Archiiiied is I 
London: | Printed iSi Sherwood, Neely, & Jones, Paternoster - IRow; 
and C and ,1. Ollier, Welbcok'Stret«;*| By B. M‘MiPttu, Bow Street, 
Oovent-Gaiden. | 1818^ * 

(2) The j Remit of Islam; 1 A Poen,\ | in Twelve Cantos, j By | Percy 
Bysshe Shelley. | London; | Printed for C. and J. Ollier, Welbeck- 
Stieet; I By B. M*Millan, Bow-Stieet,''Covent-Garden. ) 1818. 

(3) A lew copies of jfVie Revolt of Main beai date >1817 instead of 

i818. . . . -*■ 

(4) ‘The same‘fihects were used again^in 1829 With a third title- 

K similar to the foregoing [2], ’"ut with the imprint “ London; | 
Led for John Brooks, j 421 Oxfoid-Streot. j 1829.’" (H. Buxton 
Forman, C.B.. TVw SlieUcy Libiaty, p. 73.) 

(ft) ‘ Copies qf the 1828, issue of The Revolt of Islam not infrequently 
occur with haon and Cythna text.’ {Ibid,, p. 73.) 
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vni , , 

Tfo’tftJhtd (ttid JMen, I A MrtjJcin j WiHi OOhm Pof^nis; | 

By I F’*;icy Bysilic Slielley | Lomlon: I’rjntfd for 0. and J Oilier, I 
Vere Street* Bond Street. ftSltf. . 

• • Tt • • 

• , «* ** 

(1) TJ\Grvci. I A Tragedy, | Jn Five Acts. ] Btj Percy B. Slielloy. ] 
Italy, j Printed foi C. and J.#011ier, | VIre Street, Bond Stiieet. I 
London. ! 1819. • * * 

(21 CV«ci i A Tragefly I In Five Act^ ] Jh/ 1 Percy Bysshe 
Slndley | Second Editionl| ligirtlon i C and J. Ollier Vere Street Bond 
Street ] 1821. 

. X 

Pfompthms Iffthound j A Lyrfcal Drama ( In Four Acts | With Other 
Pogmg I By I Percy Bysshe Shoi-t^y | Audisne liaec, Amjvliiarae, sub 
teii.im ablate t j London I C. and J Ollier Veie Street Bond Stieet I 
1820 

Xf • 

Of'dipu* Tipannm; ! or, j f^urVfoot The Tifgunf Tftigedy. | Tn* 

TtroAcls i Translated from IJie Original Done. |-Choose Kefoini 

or eiTil-wiir,*! Wlien fhio’ thy sfro(?ts, inateld of hare with dogs, ! A 
CoNSORT-QuRtN shall,hunt a IviNfl with hogs, ^ Riding on the 
IONIAN MINOTAUR, | London - | Published for the Aiilhor, [ By 
J. Johnston, 98, Cheapside, and sold hy [ all booksellers. | 1H20. 

XII. ’ * • 

Epipitych'dion ] Versos Addressed to the Noble | And Unfortunate 

La<ly ( Emilia V-( Now Inijinsoned in the Convent of-| 

]/ amnia amante si slancia fuon del creato, e si crea nel infinito i un 
Mondo tiitto per^'ssa, diverso assai da questo os#uro S pauroso I 
baratro Her Own Woids. i l-nnfl-'r. i r. anfi*! 

Bond Street 


London 

I 


_ C. anu*J. OUicr Ucre Street 

MDCCOXXI, 

f ‘ . 

(1) Adomi’i 1 An Elegy on the Death of Jelin Keats, | Author of 
^idymion, Hy]fei*on ete j TJy | Percy B. Shelle 3 i,| Arrjii,. irptv fiiy 

fXnpTTff fi’i fwoifrfr gions, ) Nvi/ fit 0(WU}V, 'kapmti urirtpin rp ^dlptioit, I 

Pl.lto. I Pisa j With the Types of Didofrj MDC«:xxr. , 

(2) Adonais. | An Elegy | on the [ Death of J8hn Keats, j Autlior of 

Endymion, Hy^^rion, etc. 1 By ^fercy B. Shelley. | |^Motto as in (1)] 
Cambridge: 1 Printed by W. Metcflfe, | and »ld by AL^ssrs (ice*8c 
Biidgcs, Maiket-Hill. j mdcccxS;ix. • • 

* . XIV. • « • 

ffellae | A Lyrical Drama j By | Percy B. Shelley j MAfrriS KIM* 
’Ari2Nl2N ( Oedip, Colon, ( London | (paries* and Janaw 
Ollier Vere StreSt | Bon^ Street I iiDCfCXxn. iTl»p last work issued 
yn Shelley’s lifetime.) • • 

‘ XV. • 

I^ntnumoue Poeme | of j Perep Byeehe | In nohil sangue vita 

nmile equeta, | Ed in alto intelletto un piyo*core; I^Frutto senile in 
sal giovenil fiore, | E in a*petto pensoso anima beta, j Petrarca j 
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London' 1 ^ 24 ^ [ Printed for John and Henry L. Hunt, j Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden. (Edited by Shelley.) 

XV1/ 

1 Masque stf Anaiehj. 1 A Poem. Percy Bysrhe Shelley. 
Now first publisliedt with a Preface (Leigh llurf«. | Ho^^r'tS' 
Strong; | Justice an*d Tratli their winged child have found. | Revolt 
of Iskin). I Londrfn: 1 Edw»*rd Moxon„64, New Bond Street9| 1832. 

/VII. ^ ' 

77»e Shelley Papers \ jWVntoir ] of I Percy *BySthe Shelley j By T. Med win, 
Esq. j And | Original Poems and Paj^Bra | By Percy Bysshe Shelley, j 
Now first collecte^. | London: j Whittaker, Treacher, & Co. j 1833. . 

" (The Poems occupy pp. 109 126 ) < 

» xvni. 

The I Poetical Woi^'e | of | Percy ^Bysshe Shelley, | ISdiled | by Mrs. 
Shelley. | Lui non trov' 10 , ma suoi 8finti''ve8tjg) j Tiittf livolti alia 
*' Buperna strada ] Veggio, lunge Ai’ lagln avenn e stigi. Pota-arca. | 
In Four Vs^lunv^s 1 Vol I. (If. Ill. IV.] | London : | Edwaud Moxon, 

' Dover Street. I mdocgkxxix r 

t XIX. » 


(1) The I Poetical 'WorTes] of\ Peicy Bysshe Shelley: ['[Vignette of 
Shelley's Torah.j London. [ Edward Aloxon, Dover Street ( 1839. 

(This IS the engraved title-page. The printed title-pnge luns:—) 

^ (2) The I Poetical Woiks | of | Percy oysshe Shelley. \ Edited | By 
Mrs. Shelley. | [Motto from Petraich as in XVllI.j j London- j Edwaid 
Moxon, Dover Street. | m.dccc.xl. 

(Large octavo, printed in double columns. The Dedication is dated 
11th November, 1839.) 

" (, XX. 

Essays, \ Ijett^rs fmn Ahoad, | Tfvnshitions and Fragments, | By | 
Percy By'ishe Shelley [ Edited | By Mrs. Shelley, j (l.ong prose motto 
trail dated from Schiller] ] )n Two ’f'dlmnes. ji Vol. 1. [II.j | |ondon : j 
Edwaid Moxon, Dover Street. | Mnm'XL.. ^ 

, <. 

Belies of Shelley, | Edited W | liichaid Garnett.*| [Janes 20-24 of 
To J(f,te: ^The keen stais,' &cj | London; [ Edward Moxon & ^Co., 
Dover Street | 1862. 

The 1 Poet\cal IFoi-frs ] of\ P*rey Bysshe Shelley: [ Including Various 
Additional Pieces ( From MS. andOtiier Sources | The TJextcarefully 
revisea, witi^i Nttes and | A Memoir, | Py William Michael Rossetti. | 
Vol 1 [M.J 1 iMoxon’s Device.] | London: | E. Moxo.p, Son, & Co., 
di Dover Stiyiet, W. I 1870. 

t ; XXIII. , 

The Damon of the World j By l«^ercy Byskhe Shelley | The Pir8(k 
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M\UEX Ui< FIRST LINES 

« 

A cat in ilifitress . . . . t , 

A g^Ue storj oft two lovers youn» 

A glorious people i^ialed again * 

A goldcn-wmged Angel sto^d . ,. 

A Hater camff'and sat fcy a ditch •. 

A man who was about to hang hifnself 
A pale Dream came to a Lady fair 
A portal as of shadowy adamant . *. 

A rainbow’s arch stood on the sea 
A sc^ne, which Vildered fancy viewed 
A Sensitive Plant in a garden giew 
A shovel of^his ashes took . * • 

A widow bird sate mouining .... 

A woodman whose rough heart was out of fane . 

Ah! faint are her limbs, and heMootstep is weary 
Ah ' grasprthe dire dagger and couch the fell spear 
Ah ! quit me not yet,<or the wind whistles shrill 
Ah, sister! De.solation is. a delicate thihg . 

Ah ! sweet is the rndonbeadi tfeat sleeps on yon fountain* 
Alas! for Liberty' . . . . ' 


It 


I) 


Alas, good fuend, wliat profit can you see . 

All®' this is not what 1 thought life wal* . 
Ambition, power, and avarice, now have burled 
Amid tlie desolation of a city 
Among the guests who often stayed . 

An old, mad, blind, despised, and dying king 
And can’sPthoufuock mine agony, thus calm 
And earnfst toi'jxplofeVithin ~ around 
And ever as he went he swept a lyre , . • 

And, if my grieT should still be dea^^e^ to me ^ 

And like a dying lady, leatf and pale . 

And many tbeie ^cre hurt by tlg^jj sti^ig boy 
And Peter bell, vihcn he had been 
And said I that all hope was fted *' . « 

And ftiat f walk thu» proudly crowned withal . 
And the cloven waters like a chasmtof mountains 
Ahd when the bid maji saw that on the green . 
And where ^ truth ? On tonibs ? foy* such to thee 
And wjbo feels discord now or sorrow ? 

Arethusa afc-ose* .... 

Ariel to4liranda:—Take . 

niirise, ari8e,e&i'i^3 U 
Art thou indeed forever gon^^ 

Art thou pale for weariness. 

As a violet's genVle eye 
Ab from an ancestral $ak 
As I lay asleep in Italy* 

As the sunrise to the night 
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. INDEX OP LINES 

• . I 


Ask not the pallid stranger’s woe 
At the cieiitios of the Kaith * . 

Away! th^moox is dark bftieatn the moon 
# * • 

Bear witness, Krin ' whin thine injured isle * ^ 
Before tVo^e cruel Twins, whoift at one hi|th . • 
Beside the dimneB| of the gliinrae*ing sea . 

Best and brightest, come aijjay I . 

Break the dance, and scatter ^le song 
Bright ball of flame tharthrtiugh the gloom of even 
’Blight clouds float in heaven ... , 

Bright waifderer, fair coquette.of Heaven . 

Bi others! bcfftveen you and me , . . . 

* Boana notte.buona notte! ’--^ome inai . 

By the moBsy bnnk . .. 


Chaineleons feed on light and air , 

Cold, cold is the blast when Beceinher is how^ng 
Come, be nappy' sit near me . . . 

Coii!l! [HariietJ' sweet sa the hnui^ . • , 

Come hither, my BweeUKosalind . * . . 

Come, thou awakener of the spiiit's ocean . 
Corpses aie cold in the toniji 

Dares the lama, most fleet of the sons of the wind 
Dar’st thou amid the vaiicd multitude 
Darkness has dawned in the East 
Daughters of Jove, whose voice is melody . 

Dear home, thou scene of earliest hopes and^gys 

Dearest, best and brightest. 

Death is here and d^atn is thefe .... 
Death Ifwbere is thy v<ctory? ■ a ’ 

, Do evil deeds thus quickly cgme to end 7 . 

Do you not h^^ftie Aziola ci^ ? .• ♦ . < 

Etgle! why soarest thou aWive tTiat t&mb ? * ^ 
Earth, ocean, air, beloved brotherhood 
Echoes we: liSten! . • ** - 

Ever as now with Love and Virtue*8 glow . • 

\ • 

Faint with^ove, the Lady of the Sbuth 
Fairest of the Destinies ? 

False fnend, wilt thou smile or weep . 

Faf.'fer away, 0 ye. 

Fiend, 1 defy thee! v^ith % calm, fixeiSmind 
* Fierce real’s the midnight stornf. 

Flounwhing vine, whose kindling clusters gloyv 
Follow to the deep wood’s weyeds . . ^ _ 

For me, my friend, if not that tears did tremble 
For my dagger is bathed iif the blood of the brave 
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906 INDEX 0^>F1EST LINES 

^ i 

For your letter, dear fflattie], Accept my best thanks. 
From all the blasts of heaven thou haA descended ., 
From the cities where from caves • •. •. 

FrouiPthe endsof5;he earth, from i]ie ends ofHhe earth 
From the forests an&lRghla<ids . . . * 

From unremembejjpdages 


}« 


Gather, 0 ^ther.^ . 

Ghosts of the dead! have I not heard your jtlling 
God prosper, speed, and save . * • . * . 

Good-night ? ah ! no; the hour is ill . 

Greafr Spirit whoin the sea of boundless thought 
Guido, 1 wo)||I(l that Lapo, thou, and I 

Hail to thee, blithe Spirit! . . . 

Hail to thee, Cambria! for the ui^ettered wind 
*Hark! the owlet flaps her wing . 

^ark I the ewlei^flaps his wings . 

Host thou not seen, oflTbious with delight . 

He came like a drean}. in tliQ dawn* of life . 

He wanders, like^a day-appeari% dream . , 
Hell is a city much like London . 

Her hair was brown, her spheicd eyes weje brown 
Upr l^oice did quiver as we parted 
Here I sit with my paper, my pen and my ink 
* Here lieth One whose name was writ on water 

* Here, my dear friend, is a new book for you 

,Here, oh, h^re. 

' Hic sinu fessum ouput ^ispitali . 

His face was lik&a snake’s—wrinkled and loose 
Honey from silkworms who can gathe^ . * 
Hopes, that swill in youthful breastil . . t 

How eloquent are eyes. . . . . 

How, my de)|r Mas^,—are you crftic-bitwn. 

How stern are the woes of the desokte mourner 
How 8|reet it is to sit and read*the tales * . 

How swiftly throu^ frearen’s wide expanse 
wonderful ^s Death . . 

How wonderful is Death . . 

. • « / 

1 am afraid the8| verses will not please you, but 
I am as a 8{^rit who has dwelt . . * . 

I am druffk with the honey wine . 

* llfrise from dreamsof thee . . 

1 bring fresh showisrs for the tliirsting flourem ^ 

I dreamed that, ^ I wandered by thss way . 

! dreamed that BCilton'^ spirit rose, and took 
1 fiaint, I perish with my love! I grow, 

I fear thy kisses, gentle Ingiden . 

I hated thee, fallen tyrant! I did groan* . 
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INDEX OF FllST LINES 


I love thee, Baby • for thine own sweA sake 
I,loved alasl our hie is love t . 
i met a traveller from^n amtiqUe land 
f mourn J^onis dead'-levcliest At^nis 
I pant for*he music which is divine . , . 

1 rode evening with Count^addalo 
[ sate beside a sage’s bed • * • % • * • 

r sate besidathc Steersman then, and gazing 
[ sibg the glorious Powet wflh azure eyes , 

[ stood ujton a heaven-clAivivi^ui'ret . 

1 stood within the City disinterred 
I weep for ^donais—he is dead! . 

1 went into tlM^eserts of dim sleep 
I ^o^d not be a king- enoug)^ . 

If giDl)et8,^xd8, confisca^ons, chains . 

If I esteemed you less, Envy would kill 
If I walk in Autumn’s even .... 
In the cdve which wild weeds cover . 

In the sweSt solitude of this/:alm place 
Intd^raarm^reas Leonoiae penduls colle^ *. 
Is it that m some brigl^ter sphere 
Is it the Eternal Tiiune, is it He . 
is not to-day enough ? Wl^ do 1 peer 
It is not blasphemy to hope that Heaven , 
It is the day when all the sons of God 
It lieth, gazing on the midnight sky . 
I^was a bright and cheerful afternoon 

Eissing Helena, together .... 


I/et there be light! ^aW Liberj^ . 

IjCt tboM who pine in firide or i# revenge 


|jet tuoie wflo pine in firiue or itr revenge . 

Life of Life! thy hp enkindle . . * . 

Iiift not the paitotba veil whfoii tlwae who live 
Like the ghoilFif^ dear friend dead . 

Litton, listen, Mary mine .• .* .• . • 

Lo, Peter in Hell’s Grosvenoi ^Square . . ' 

• “ • 

Madonna, wherefore host thou'sent to me « 
Maiden, quench the glare of sovow » 

Many a grebn isle needs must be * . 

Melodious Arethusa, o’er niy*verse 
Men of England, wherefore plough 
MStbeught I was a billow in the crowd 
Mighty eagle! ^hou ths«t sparest 
Mine eyes were dim vffth t^rs unshed 
Monarch of Gods and Daemons, and all Spirits 
Month after month the gathefed mins descend 
Moonbeam, leavi the shs^owy vale • ^ * 

Muse, sing the deeds of gol4en Aphrodite . 
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INDEX 
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OHVIRST 

• • 


LINpS 


I 


Miiflin, wliPTi isioh; voi(^q dtp 
My coitraera are fed with the 
My dearest Mary, wherefore hast thon gofie 
My fitint spirit wfts sitting in the light 
My head is heavy, i%iimb%are weary 
My head is wild with weeping for a gftef 
My Icfat Wyiinm, chon in whom . - .* 

My Song, 1 fear that thou wilt find but fi^w 
My soul is an enchanted boat 

* My spirit like a charmed bark doth swTm 
My thoughts aiise and fade in solitude 
My wings are foldkl o’ei mine ears 

Night, withttll thine eyes look down' 

Night! withull thine eyes look downH 
No access to the Duke! You have not said • 

•No, Music, thou oi't not the ‘ foodvof Love ’ 

No trump tgjls tjiy virtues .... 

^Hor happiness, nor maj^esty, nor fame 
Not far tiom hence. From yonder;,pointfed hill 
Now had the loophole of thAt ^P^igeon, still 
Now the last day* of many days . . . ' 

0 Dacchus, what a world of toil, both noy . 
(Wui’ppy Earth! reality of Heaven . 

0 Maiy dear, thal^^ou were here 
0 mighty mind, in whose deep stream this age 
0 pillow cold and wet with tears' 

, 0 Slavery! ^hou frost of the world's prime 
0 that a chariot of cloud were mine I . 

0 that mine enef.iy ha?l written . 

0 thou bright Sun 1 beneath the dark ]due lin'e 
0 thou immortal deity . . ^ . . • 

0 thou, who plumed with stVong desire 
0 universal Ij^oth^ who dost kec^* . n* . 

0 wild West Wind, thou breath of Autumn’s being 
0 worl^l! 0 life ! 0 time 1 . " . . • . 

Offspring of Jove, Calliope, once luoie ^ 

Oh^' did you pb^erve the black Canoil^ass. 

On! take the pure genv to where Southerly breezes 
Oh! there arc spirits of the air . /! 

Oh 1 what is the^gam of restless caire . 

On a battle-firumpet's blast , . . * . 

On a poef B lips t slept .... 

* Off the.brinhibf thewight and the morning 

Once, early in thetinoming. S* . . 

One sung of thee who left the tale tmtold 
One word is too ouien profaned . 

Orphan Hours, the Year is dead . 

Our boat is asleep on Serc|iio*8 stream 
Our spoil is won. 
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INDEX OF imST LINES 

% « • 


I 


Out of the eastein shadow of the Earllt 
Qvei the utmost lull afrlengthU sped . 

Palace loof of cloudless^ughts! . . . 

Pan lovedrliis noighboui»Kcho but that jjhild * / 
People otEngland, ye who toitand groan . 

Pelei Bens, one, two and thro^ ’ % • 

Place, for tlje Manual oT the M.isque! 

PoA of Nature, thou haut Til^pt to know 
Pxince Athanase had oneibelpffed fnend 

Rarely, rarely, comest thou 
Reach me that fcandkorchief! -My bram is huit 
U^urning fiom its daily quest^niy Spirit . 

Kom^ has |allf n, ye see it lying , 

Rough wind, that moane^t loud . ^ . 

Sacicd Goddess, Mother Earth 
See yon oj)«ning fiower 
Sero»e in his unconquerable might ^ 4 
Shall we ro^Ini, my love . ^ • 

She comes not, yet 1 lift her even now 
She left me at the silent tir^ie 
She saw me not she hoard ine not alone , 

She was an aged woman; and the years 

Silence! Oh, well aie Death and Sleep and Thou 

^ver key of the fountain of tears 

^g, Muse, the son of Maia and of Jove 

Sleep, bleep on ' fjjji get thy pain . # 

So now my summer task is ended, Mary • . < 

So we sate joyous as thtj moinnig lay 

Stein, ^rn is the imiq^ of fatestfearful command 

Such hqie, as is the sick despair of good* . 

’i^uch w'as Zon^^asf and as d^iligh^nds . , ^ 

Summer was twii and Autumn was oxpiiing 
Sviipet Spirit! Sister of that «rph#n one . • . 
Sweet stiir, which gloaming o‘er the darksome tfcene 
Swift as a spirit hastening to hia task . 

Swifter far than summer’s flighf . • . . » . 

Swiftly walk o’er the western vfive w . . • 

Tell me, thou Star, whose wwigs of light . . ' 

That matter o^ the murder is hushed up 
That {light we anchored in a woody bay . ^ 

That time is doSd for ev#r^child! H • • • 

f he awful shadow of Home unscqjj Power . 

The babe is at peace within the womb . . • 

The bulowB on the beach aie leaping aiound ft . 
'ITie cold eaith slnpt below . * . . • * . 

The curtain of the Universe* . . . 
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INDEX OBf^IKST UNES 

i. • 


■I 


The dcath-b^ell Ideate 

The death knell is ringing . . * 

The Devil, I safely can aver. . , 

The Devil now kiAw his proper cuei . • 

The Elements respeft fSieir taker’s seal! . ( 

The everlasting uj^iverse of^hings «. 

The fihrce beasts of the woods and /rildemessfss 
The fiery mountains answer each other 
The fitful alternations of the rain 
TTie Ifower that smiles to-day . / 

The fountains mingle with the river . 

The gentleness of ram was in the wind 
The ^Iden rates of Sleep unbar . 

"The joy, the viumph, the delight, thevmadness 
The keen stars were twinkling . . 

^he odour from the flower is gone^^ 

The old man took the oars, and soon the bark 
^he pale stdirs afe gon| 

The pale stars of the morn . . » . 

The pale, the cold, and th^ moony 'smile 
The path thlrougb which that Idvely twain . , 

The rose that drinks the fountain dew 
The rode wind is sin^ng . . . r • 

The season was the childhood of sweet June 
The serpent is shut out from Paradise . 

, The sleepl^ Hours who watch me as I lie . 

‘ The spider spreads her webs, whether she be 
, The staihght smile of children, the sweet ld$ks 
The stars may diiAolve^ and the fountain of light 
The sun iB''ket; the swallows are asleep 
The sun is warm, the sky is clear 
The sun makes'masic as of old . ^ . 

The transport of a fierce ana monstrous gladness 
The viewless,.and wmsible Conseij^ence 
The voice of the Spirits of Air and pf Earth 
The warm sun is faili^fl, tho bleak wind Vs wailing 
The waters, are flashing . . . 

The wind has swept from the wide atmosphere 
The world is dreary . 

The world is siow ear dwelling-place I. 

The wovld’s^grea^ age begins anev^ 

Then we^ve the web of the mystic measdre 
There is a voice, not understood by all 
Tnere is a we^m an^ ^ntle atmosphere 
There late was Oidi within wbrse subtle 
There was a Httic^lawny islet • . ® • 

There was a youth, whq. as with toil and tmvel 
These are two friends whose lives were undivided 
They die—the dead return not—Misery . . 

Those whom nor power, nor lying faith, Lor toil 
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IIJDEX OF LINES 


Thou art/air, and few are fairer . ! * \ 

Thou art the whose druntenness is all 
Thou living light thaUin tH^ rllnbow hues. 

Thou Bup^jjjme Goddess [•by whoseapower divine. * 
Thou wert not, Cassius, tnd thou couldst^iot M # 
Thou we\t fhe morning star aiflong the li^ng . ^ 
Thrice three hundied,tig)U5andPye%|ta . 

Thus to be hist ancf thus to sink and die . 

kTh| beauty hangs arount thee like 

Thy country’s curse is or^thee^darkest crest 

>Thy dewy looks sink in my breast 

Thy little fcotsteps on the sands 

Thy look of has power to Calm . . . . 

’Tv vidnight^ow athwart the murky air. 

Tis the teiror of tempest* The rags of the sail . 

To me this world's a dreary blank ^ . 

To thh deep, to the deep. 

To thiisrand find no fill -to wail and wander^ . 

Tremble, Kings despised of man. 

’Tw^ at th<| season when the Eart^ upsprAgs v 
’Twas at this season thii^ Pnn(V Athanase . . •. 

'Twos dead of the night, when I sat in my dwelling . 
’Twas dead of the night whan 1 sate in my dwelling . 

Unfathomable Sea! whose waves are years . 

Unrisen splendour of the brightest sun 

^ssels of heavenly medimne ! may the breeze 
Victorious Wrongf with vulture scream .•<* • 

Wake the serpent not'^lest h% . • • • 

Was thire a human s^rit in the steed . .* 

pWe are as clouds that veil thp midnight'moon 
We come froft^lft mind . • .*• . . • , 

We join the i 

W% meet not as we parted 
We strew these opiate flowers^ 

’ Wealth and difminion fade ihlq^he mass 
Weave the dance ou the floor of the breeze * . ^ . 
Weepliipt, my gentle boy ; he Struck b'ut me 
What! alii% and so hold, 0 Earth. . • •• 

What %Tt thou, Presumptuous, who profanest . 
What Maiy i/when she a little Bujjlea. . . . 

Wfiaf men gaiigfairly—that they should poawssf 
' What tMuk you the^dkdtare ? ’ 4 . . * . 

*What thoughts had sway o’er Cana’s lonely iluiqj^er 
Whatmvas the shriek th^t struck Fancy’s ear* . 
When a lover cl^ps his furest . . '• * 

When May is painting with her colours gay • •• 

When passion’s trance is ovtli^t .... 
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INDEX omnusT lines ' 
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i 

WHen soft WinJis and/uuny-fikijs. 

When the lamp is shattered 
When the last no})e of trampled Fiance b,"d faded 
When winds thahmove not its cali^i surface sweep 
"Where art thou, bekved To-pionow V . ., . . 

Where man’s profane and tainting haijd . . . . 

Whose is the love'^hat glcdhiing through the world . 

Why is it s^id thou canst not live 

Wild, pale, and wondei-stncken, even as une 

Wilt thou forget the happy houiB » .1 . 

Within a cavern of man’s trackless spirit . . . . 

Worlds on woilda fare rolling ever . ^ 

Would 1 were the winged cloud . . . . i 

‘Te congregated powers of heaven, wh^^shaie . . ■ . 

Ye Dorian woods and waves, lament aloud 

'Ye gentle visitations of calm thought. 

Ye hasten tc the grave ! What seek ye there 

I e who intelligent the''Thiirl Heaven move. . , \ 

Ye wild-eyed Muses, sing k’le Twine ol Jove 

Yes! all IS past--swift tune^hatfled away . . . 

Yes, often when the eyes are cold and Sry . ‘ . 

Yet look on me—take not thine eyes away . . . , 

You caid that spirits spoke, but it was thee 
Your call was as a winged car .... 
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